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The  CHRONOLOGICAL  CHART  of  Univer- 
sal  History  will  be  delivered  with  the  laft  Part  of 
this  Edition  j  as  it  could  not  poflibly  be  got  ready  to 
accompany  the  Article. 

July,  1807. 
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Hyhicalfa‘  XJYBROGRAPHICAL  Charts  or  Maps,  more 
P  jJ3  X  X  ufually  called  fea-charts,  are  proje&ions  of  fome 
Hydromel.  Part  of  the  fea,  or  coaft,  for  the  ufe  of  navigation.  In 
*'  '""V  -*  thefe  are  laid  down  all  the  rhumbs  or  points  of  the 
compafs,  the  meridians,  parallels,  &c.  with  the  coafts, 
capes,  illands,  rocks,  (hoals,  (hallows,  &c.  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places  and  proportions. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and 
defcribing  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c. — With 
regard  to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides, 
counter-tides,  foundings,  bays,  gulfs,  creeks,  &c.  ;  as 
alfo  of  the  rocks,  (helves,  lands,  (hallows,  promonto¬ 
ries,  harbours  j  the  diftance  and  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another  j  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
whether  out  at  fea  or  on  the  coaft. 

HYDROLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index , 

HYDROMANCY,  a  method  of  divination  by  water, 
pra&ifed  by  the  ancients.  See  Divination,  N#  7. 

HYDROMEL,  honey  diluted  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  ferment¬ 
ed,  it  is  called  fimple  hydromel ;  and  when  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the  vi¬ 
nous  hydromel  or  mead. 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubftances,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  fufceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation.  To  in¬ 
duce  this  fermentation,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to  di¬ 
lute  it  fufficiently  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
expofed  to  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  make 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whit  eft,  pureft, 
and  beft  tafted  honey  muft  be  chofen  ;  and  this  muft 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter  :  a  part  of  this  liquor  muft  be  evaporated  by  boil¬ 
ing,  and  the  liquor  feummed,  till  its  confidence  is 
fuch  that  a  fre(h  egg  (hall  be  fupported  upon  its  fur- 
face  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into 
the  liquor  ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained  and  pour¬ 
ed  through  a  funnel  into  a  barrels  this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  muft  be  expofed  to  *a  heat  as 
equable  as  is  poflible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  of 
Mr  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 

this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  three 
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months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which  Hydro- 
they  will  diminilh  and  ceafe.  During  this  fermenta-  meter 
tion,  the  barrel  muft  be  filled  up  occafionally  with  jj 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  fome  of  ^yllum 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofe  to  replace  JL— y— . 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 

When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  be¬ 
come  very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  clofed.  A  year  afterwards  the  mead 
will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

#  Lhe  vinous  hydromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind  of 
wine :  neverthelefs  it  retains  long  a  tafte  of  honey,  which 
is  unpleafmg  to  fome  perfons  5  but  this  tafte  it  is  faid  to 
lofe  entirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long  time. 

The  fpirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  alfo  that 
of  fugar,  and  of  the  mod  of  vinous  liquors,  when  it  is 
very  faccharine,  is  generally  effe&ed  with  more  difficulty, 
requires  more  heat,  and  continues  longer,  than  that  of 
ordinary  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes  ;  and 
thefe  vinous  liquors  always  preferve  a  faccharine  tafte, 
which  (hows  that  a  part  only  of  them  is  become  fpiri¬ 
tuous. 

HYDROMETER,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
gravity,  denfity,  &c.  of  water  and  other  fluids.  For 
an  account  of  different  hydrometers,  fee  Hydrody^ 

NAMICS. 

HYDR OMPHALUS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
a  tumor  in  the  navel,  arifing  from  a  colle&ion  of  wa¬ 
ter. 

HYDROPHANES,  or  Oculus  Mundi,  a  kind 
of  precious  ftone,  which  becomes  tranlparent  in  water, 
much  efteemed  by  the  ancients. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  averfion  or  dread  of  water  : 
a  terrible  fymptom  of  the  rabies  canina ;  and  which  has 
likewife  been  found  to  take  in  violent  inflammations 
of  the  ftomach  and  in  hyfteric  fits.  See  Medicine 
Index, 

HYDROPHYLACIA,  a  word  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  fome  others  who  have  written  in  the  fame  fyftem, 
to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs  of  water  which  he’ 
places  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  fupply 
of  rivers  which  run  through  the  feveral  lower  countries. 

This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  economy  of  the  univerfe. 

HYDROPHYLLAX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

HYDRO  PH  YLLUM,  water-ijeaf,  a  genus  of 
A  plants 
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H) drops  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  na- 
Uxt  J*  Uiral  method  ranking  with  tbofe  of  which  the  order  is 
Hyfer°m  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

HYDROPS,  in  Medicine ,  the  lame  with  Dropsy. 

HYDRO  SCOPE,  an  inftrument  anciently  ufed  for 
meafuring  time. 

The  hydrofcope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  confift- 
ing  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  :  the  cy¬ 
linder  was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions,  to 
which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fuccefiively  con¬ 
tiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
pointed  out  the  hour. 

HYDROSTATICS,  is  that  branch  of  phyfics 
which  treats  of  the  weight,  prelfure,  and  equilibrium  of 
fluids.  See  Hydrodynamics. 

HYDROTHOR  AX,  a  collettion  of  water  in  the 
breaft.  See  Medicine  Index. 

HYDRUNTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble 
and  commodious  port  of  Calabria,  from  which  there 
was  a  Ihorter  paffage  to  Apollonia  (Pliny).  Famous 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants.  Now  Otranto,  a  city  of  Naples,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  19.  15.  N. 
Lat.  40.  12. 

HYEM ANTES,  in  the  primitive  church,  offen¬ 
ders  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  enormities,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches 
with  the  other  penitents,  but  were  obliged  to  Hand 
without,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther. 

HYGEIA,  in  Mythology.  See  Health. 

HYGIEINE,  *Y ytuvn  (formed  of  Cym,  u  found, 
healthy’’),  that  branch  of  medicine  which  confiders 
health,  and  difcovers  proper  means  and  remedies,  with 
their  ufe,  in  the  prefervation  of  that  Hate. 

The  objetts  of  this  branch  of  medicine  are,  the  non- 
uaturals.  See  Diet,  Exercise,  &c. 

Hygieine,  more  largely  taken,  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  pro phy lattice,  which  forefees  and  prevents  dif- 
eafes;  fynteritice,  employed  in  preferving  health  ;  and 
analeptice,  whofe  office  is  to  cure  difeafes,  and  reltore 
health. 

HYGROMETER,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring 
the  degrees  of  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mea- 
fure  its  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  warmth. 

Though  every  fubftance  which  fwells  in  moift,  and 
Ihrinks  in  dry  weather,  is  capable  of  becoming  an  hy¬ 
grometer  'y  yet  this  kind  of  inftrument  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  as  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfettion  as  the 
barometers  and  thermometers.  There  are  three  gene¬ 
ral  principles  on  which  hygrometers  have  been  con- 
Hygrome-  ilrutted.  I.  The  lengthening  and  ffiortening  of  firings 
1  ^  drynefs  and  moifture,  or  their  twifting  and  untwift- 
iree  m  S‘ing  by  the  fame.  2.  The  fwelling  and  fhrinking  of 
folid  fubftances  by  moifture  or  drynefs  ;  and  3.  By 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  weight  of  particular  bo¬ 
dies  whofe  nature  is  to  abforb  the  humidity  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere. 

Sme^ton’s.  I.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  principles  Mr  $meaton  con- 
ftrutted  an  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that  had 
appeared  before  ;  and  of  which  the  following  account 
is  given  in  the  6 2d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
attions. 

Having  fome  years  ago  attempted  to  make  an  ac- 
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curate  and  fenfible  hygrometer  by  means  of  a  hempen  Hygrome- 
cord  of  a  confiderable  length,  1  quickly  found,  that  t ^r* 
though  it  was  more  than  fufficiently  fufceptible  of  eve-  * J 
ry  change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  yet  the 
cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a  continual  ftate  of  length¬ 
ening.  Though  this  change  was  the  greateft  at  firft, 
yet  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  any  given  time 
would  bring  it  to  a  certainty  j  and  furthermore,  it 
feemed,  that  as  the  cord  grew  more  determinate  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moifture  grew  lefs.  Now,  as  on  confidering  wood, 
catgut,  paper,  8tc.  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  finding  any  fubftance  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
differences  of  moifture  that  would  be  unalterable  under 
the  fame  degrees  thereof  j  this  led  me  to  confider  of  a 
conftruttion  which  would  readily  admit  of  an  adjuft- 
ment  ;  fo  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  inftru¬ 
ment  is  attuated  may  be  variable  in  itfelf,  both  as  to 
abfolute  length,  and  difference  of  length  under  given 
degrees  of  moifture,  yet  that,  on  fuppofition  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  departure  from  its  original  fcale,  it  might  be 
readily  reftored  thereto ;  and,  in  confequence,  that  any 
number  of  hygrometers,  fimilarly  conftrutted,  might, 
like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  fpeaking  the  fame 
language. 

“  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  deter¬ 
minable  in  a  thermometer,  are  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water.  In  like  manner,  to  conftrutt  hy¬ 
grometers  which  (hall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is  ne- 
ceftary  to  eftablifti  two  different  degrees  of  a  moifture 
which  (hall  be  as  fixed  in  themfelves,  „  and  to  which  wc 
can  have  recourfe  as  readily  and  as  often  as  poffible. 

“  One  point  is  given  by  making  the  fubftance  per- 
fettly  wet,  which  feems  fufficiently  determinable  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  perfett  dry,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
to  be  attainable  with  the  fame  precifion.  A  readinefs 
to  imbibe  wet,  fo  that  the  fubftance  may  be  foon  and 
fully  faturated,  and  alfo  a  facility  of  parting  with  its 
moifture  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  to  dry,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  neither  immerfion,  nor  a  moderate 
expofition  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  (hall  injure  its 
texture,  are  properties  requifite  to  the  firft  mover  of 
fuch  an  hygrometer,  that  in  a  manner  exclude  all  fub¬ 
ftances  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  befides  hempen  and 
flaxen  threads  and  cords,  or  fubftances  compounded  of 
them. 

“  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  1758,  I  conftrutted 
two  hygrometers  as  nearly  alike  as  poffible,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  on  fimilar  or  diffimilar  treatment. 

The  interval  or  fcale  between  dry  and  wet  I  divided 
into  100  equal  parts,  which  I  call  the  degrees  of  this 
hygrometer.  The  point  of  o  denotes  perfett  dry  •  and 
the  numbers  increafe  with  the  degrees  of  moifture  to 
100,  which  denotes  perfett  wet. 

“  On  comparing  them  for  fome  time,  when  hung 
up  together  in  a  paffage  or  ftaircafe,  where  they  would 
be  very  little  affetted  by  fire,  and  where  they  would 
be  expofed  to  as  free  an  air  as  poffible  in  the  infide  of 
the  houle,  I  found  that  they  were  generally  within  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees ;  but  as 
thefe  comparifons  neceffarily  took  up  fome  time,  and 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 
home,  it  was  fome  years  before  I  could  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  them.  One  thing  I  foon  obferved,  not 
,  altogether 
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Hygrome*  altogether  to  my  liking,  which  was,  that  the  flaxen 
ter»  cords  made  ufe  of  feemed  to  make  fo  much  refiftance 
*Ln"  v  J  to  the  entry  of  fmall  degrees  of  mciflure  (fuch  as  is 
commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fituation 
above-mentioned),  that  all  the  changes  were  comprifed 
within  the  fir  ft  30*  of  the  fcale  ;  but  yet,  on  expofing 
them  to  the  warm  fleam  of  a  wafti-houfe,  the  index 
quickly  mounted  to  100.  I  was  therefore  defirous  of 
impregnating  the  cords  wTith  fomething  of  a  farline  na¬ 
ture,  which  fhould  difpofe  them  more  forcibly  to  at- 
tradl  moifture  j  in  order  that  the  index  might,  with  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  moifture  in  the  atmofphere,  tra¬ 
vel  over  a  greater  part  of  the  fcale  of  100.  How  to  do 
this  in  a  regular  and  fixed  quantity,  was  the  fubje£l  of 
many  experiments  and  feveral  years  interrupted  inquiry. 
At  laft  I  tried  the  one  hereafter  defcribed,  which  feemed 
to  anfwer  my  intention  in  a  great  meafure  5  and  though 
upon  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  ever 
this  inftrument  will  be  made  capable  of  fuch  an  accu¬ 
rate  agreement  as  the  mercurial  thermometers  are,  yet 
if  we  can  reduce  all  the  difagreements  of  an  hygrome¬ 
ter  within  7^th  part  of  the  whole  fcale,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  ufe  in  fome  philofophical  inquiries,  in  lieu 
of  inftruments  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
any  common  fcale  at  all. 

Plates  “Fig.  1.  and  2.  ABC  is  an  orthographic  delinea- 
cclxxvi.  tion  of  the  w  hole  inftrument  feen  in  front  in  its  true 
cclxxvii.  proportion.  DE  is  that  of  the  profile,  or  inftru¬ 
ment  feen  edge  wife.  FG  in  both  reprefents  a  flaxen 
cord  about  35  inches  long,  fufpended  by  a  turning  peg 
F,  and  attached  to  a  loop  of  brafs  wire  at  A,  wrhich 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defends  the  in¬ 
dex,  &c.  from  injury  3  and  by  a  glafs  expofes  the  fcale 
to  view. 

“  Fig.  3.  (hows  the  inftrument  to  a  larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  fhortened,  and  the  box-cover  re¬ 
moved  ;  in  which  the  fame  letters  reprefent  the  fame 
parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures  ;  GI  are  two  loops 
or  long  links  of  brafs  wire,  which  lay  hold  of  the  in¬ 
dex  KL,  moveable  upon  a  fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The 
cord  FG  is  kept  moderately  ftrained  by  a  weight 
M  of  about  half  a  pound  avoirdupois.— It  is  obvious, 
that,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  fhortens,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  index  rifes  and  falls,  and  fucceflively  paffes 
over  N  2  the  fcale  difpofed  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  and 
containing  100  equal  divifions.  This  fcale  is  attached 
to  the.  brafs  Aiding  ruler  QP,  which  moves  upon  the 
dire&ing  piece  RR,  fixed  by  ferews  to  the  board,  which 
makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  fcale 
and  ruler  NOP  is  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  centre  K,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
/crew  S. 

“  Fig.  4.  reprefents  in  profile  the  Aiding  piece  and 
Aud  I  (fig.  3.),  which  traverfes  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K  ;  and  which  can,  by  the  two 
ferews  of  the  ftud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  is  made  parallel )  and  which  is  done  for 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  purpofb. 
The  Aud  is  filed  to  the  edges,  like  the  fulcrum  of  a 
fcale-beam ;  one  being  formed  on  the  under  fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
.another.  An  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire-loops  Cl,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowermoft 
edge  of  the  ftud ;  while  the  weight  M  hangs  by  a  fmall 
hook  upon  the  upper  edge  :  by  thefe  means  the  index 
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is.  kept  fteady  and  the  cords  ftrained  by  the  weight,  Hygtamc 
with  very  little  fri&ion  or  burthen  upon  the  central  ter* 
ftud  K.  1 - ' 

“  Fig.  5.  is  a  parallelogram  of  plate-brafs,  to  keep 
out  duft,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
box-cover  H  \  and  ferves  to  ftiut  the  part  of  the  box- 
cover  neceffarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wfire 
GI  to  traverfe  with  the  Aiding  ftud  nearer  to  or  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index  K  $  and  where,  in  A 
fig.  5.  a  is  a  hole  of  ab©ut  an  inch  diameter,  for  thsi 
wire  GI  to  pafs  through  in  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the 
index  freely  without  touching  5  b  is  a  flit  of  a  lefler 
Aze,  fufficient  to  pafs  the  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to 
come  off  wfithout  deranging  the  cord  or  index  \  c  c  arc 
two  fmall  ferews  applied  to  two  flits,  by  which  the 
plate  Aides  lengthwife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hole  c 
to  the  wire  GI,  at  any  place  of  the  ftud  I  upon  the 
index  KL. 

“  I.  In  this  conftru£lion,  the  index  KL  being  12 
inches  long,  4  inches  from  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
narrow  in  the  dire&ion  in  which  it  is  feen  by  the  eye', 
that  any  part  of  thefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  fcale,  becomes  an  index  thereto.  The  fcale 
itfelf  Hides  four  inches,  fo  as  to  be  brought  under  any 
part  of  the  four  inches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above- 
mentioned. 

“  2.  The  pofition  of  the  dire&ing  piece  RR  is  fo 
determined  as  to  be  parallel  to  a  right  line  drawn  through 
O  upon  the  fcale,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index  5  con- 
fequently,  as  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forms  i 
part  of  a  radius  or  right  line  from  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  that  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upon  the 
fcale,  though  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  index,  yet  it  produces  no  change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points. 

“  When  the  divided  arch  of  the  fcale  is  at  10  inches 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  its  mean  diftance)  5  then 
the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
coincident.  At  other  diftances,  the  extremes  of  wfiiich 
are  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  centre  of  the  divifions, 
ana  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be¬ 
ing  coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over  the  fpaces 
geometrically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  fi¬ 
xations  of  the  fcale  ;  yet  the  whole  fcale  not  exceed- 
*n§  3°*  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  T~>th  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  i*  of  the  hygrometer  which  in  this  inftru¬ 
ment  being  confidered  as  indivifible,  the  mechanical 
error  will  not  be  fenfible. 

y  “  ^ke  cord  here  made  ufe  of  is  flax,  and  between 
-/^■th  and  *^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  \  which  can  be 
readily  afeertained  by  meafuring  a  number  of  turns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  fmall  flick.  It  is  a  fort  of  cord 
ufed  in  London  for  making  nets,  and  is  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  called  by  net-makers  flaxen  three-thread r 
laid.  A  competent  quantity  of  this  cord  was  boiled 
in  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  common  fait  •  the  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  As  this  afeer- 
tains  a.  given  ftrength  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
cord,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
is .  equally  impregnated  with  fait.  The  cord  being 
dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  llretch  it  5  which  may  be 
done  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  untwifting,  by  tying 
A  2  three 
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Hygrome-  three  or  four  yards  to  two  nails  again!!  a  wall,  in  an 
,  tcr*  horizontal  polition,  and  hanging  a  weight  of  a  pound 
^  or  two  to  the  middle,  fo  as  to  make  it  form  an  obtufe 
angle.  This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  room,  will 
lay  the  fibres  of  the  cord  clofe  together,  and  prevent 
its  ftretching 1  fo  fad  after  being  applied  to  the  in¬ 
ftrument  as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 

u  The  hygrometer  is  to  be  adjufted  in  the  following 
manner.  The  box-cover  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  and  choofing  a  day  natu¬ 
rally  dry,  fet  the  inftrument  nearly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a  moderate  fire  fo  that  the  cord  may  be¬ 
come  dry,  and  the  inftrument  warm,  but  not  fo  near 
as  would  fpoil  the  fineft  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 
yet  fully  evaporate  the  moifture  *,  there  let  the  inftru¬ 
ment  day  till  the  index  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go  j 
now  and  then  ftroaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  there¬ 
of  clofe  together  ;  and  thereby  caufing  it  to  lengthen 
as  much  as  poflible.  When  the  index  is  thus  become 
flationary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  lefs  as  the  air  is'  naturally  more  or  lefs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top,  raife  or  deprefs  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  the  point  o.  This  done,  remove 
the  inftrument  from  the  fire  *,  and  having  ready  fome 
warm  water  in  a  tea-cup,  take  a  middling  camel’s  hair 
pencil,  and  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  drink  up  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  ftationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  effeft 
upon  it,  which  will  alfo  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  ftate  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  loo,  all  is  right:  if  not,  flack  the  ferew  S, 
and  Aide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  ioo  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
inftrument  is  adjufted  for  ufe  :  but  if  the  compafs  of 
the  Aide  is  not  fufficient  to  effeft  this,  as  may  proba¬ 
bly  happen  on  the  firft  adjuftment,  flack  the  proper 
ferews,  and  move  the  Aiding  ftud  I  nearer  to  or  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  for 
the  fcale.” 

On  this  principle,  a  Ample  hygrometer  has  been 
made  by  Mr  Coventry  of  Southwark,  London.  It  is 
not  upon  the  moft  accurate  conftruftion,  yet  will  a£l 
very  fenfibly  in  the  common  changes  of  the  air.  Fig.  6. 
reprefents  the  hygrometer  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  board. 
A  is  a  firing  of  whip-cord,  catgut,  &.C.  of  any  length 
at  pleafure  :  it  is  fufpended  on  a  bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  C.  DD  is  a  flip 
of  wood,  which  with  the  bracket  is  fixed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  a  wall  or  fide  of  a  room.  It  has  a  ftraight 
line  E  drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  fer- 
ving  to  point  out  the  divifions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
two  thin  circular  cards  F  and  G.  At  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  cards  is  glued# a  piece  of 
cork,  through  which  the  firing  A  is  drawn  :  Thefe 
cork  pieces  ferve  to  preferve  the  horizontal  pofition  of 
the  cards.  The  upper  card  F  is  divided  into  io  equal 
parts  or  divifions,  and  the  under  card  G  into  ioo  equal 
parts  }  the  firing  A  being  meafured  into  io  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  H  to  the  fur  face 
of  the  lower  card  I.  The  card  F  is  hung  at  the-  firft 
part,  from  H,  and  the  card  G  at  the  loth  part  from 
the  fame  point ;  confequently,  from  the  twitting  and 
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untwifting  of  the  firing  A  by  the  different  changes  of  Hygrome- 
the  air,  the  lower  card  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin-  ter- 
ciples  of  motion,  will  deferibe  io  revolutions  for  one  _  v_ 
of  the  upper  card  F  ;  or  wrhen  the  lower  card  G  has 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F  will  have  de- 
feribed  but  the  loth  part,  or  one  of  its  divifions. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  aftiftance  of  the 
upper  card  F,  an  index  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G  perfotms,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  line  E  on  the  flip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  muft  firft  be  obferved  what  divifion 
of  the  card  F  the  line  E  is  againft,  fuppofe  3  ^ 
and  alfo  what  divifion  of  the  lower  card  G  is  cut 
by  the  fame  line,  fuppofe  10:  it  then  appears,  that 
the  ftate  of  the  hygrometer  is  thus,  3  degrees  and  10 
hundredths  of  another.  If  the  whole  10  divifions  of 
the  card  have  paffed  the  line  E,  the  lower  card  G  will 
have  revolved  10  times,  or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to 
1000  \  the  accuracy  to  which  the  principle  of  this 
Ample  contrivance  anfwers.  Before  ufe,  the  hygrome¬ 
ter  Ihould  be  adjufted  ;  to  do  which,  the  cards  F  and 
G  are  firft  fet  to  the  line  E  at  the  o  of  each,  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  graduations  :  whatever  direftion  the 
cards  afterwards  take,  it  muft  evidently  be  from  the 
change  to  greater  moifture  or  drynefs  in  the  air  \  and 
they  will  accordingly  point  it  out.. 

On*  this  principle,  but  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  SauffureV 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygrome¬ 
ter  has  been  conftru6led  by  M.  de  Sauflurc,  profeffor 
of  philofophy  at  Geneva.  In  his  Effais  far  /’  Hygro - 
metrie,  in  4*0,  1783,  is  an  important  detail  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  hygrometry  ;  from  which  the  following  deferip- 
tion  of  his  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  author  found  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  difference  between  the 
greateft  extenfion  and  contra&ion  of  a  hair ,  properly- 
prepared,  and  having  a  weight  of  about  three  grains  fuf¬ 
pended  to  it,  is  nearly  ^  of  its  whole  length  ;  that  is, 
or  3t  lines  a  f°ot*  This  circunfftance  fuggefted 
the  idea  of  a  new  hygrometer  :  and,  in  order  to  render 
thofe  fmall  variations  perceptible  and  ufeful,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apparatus  was  conftru&ed. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  ab  is  held  by  the  chaps 
of  the  ferew  pincers  b.  Thefe  pincers  are  reprefented 
afide  at  B  :  by  a  ferew  at  its  end,  it  faftens  into  the  nut 
of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate  turns  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  piece  that  fupports  it,  and  ferves  to 
raife  or  deprefs  the  pincers  B  at  pleafure. 

The  upper  extremity  a  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
under  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a,  reprefented  afide 
at  A.  Thefe  pincers  fallen  the  hair  below,  and  above 
fallen  a  very  fine  narrow  flip  of  filver,  carefully  an¬ 
nealed,  which  rolls  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  d,  a  fe- 
parate  figure  of  which  is  fliown  at  DF.  This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  e  e,  or  E  in  the  fepa- 
rate  figure,  is  cut  into  the  fhape  of  a  ferew ;  and  the  - 
intervals  of  the  threads  of  this  ferew  have  their  bafes 
flat,  and  are  cut  fquarely  fo  as  to  receive  the  flip  of 
filver  that  is  fattened  to  the  pincers  a ,  and  joined  in  this 
manner  with  the  hair.  M.  Sauffure  obferves,  that  hair 
alone  fixed  immediately  to  the  arbor  would  not  do  5  for  it 
curled  upon  it,  and  acquired  a  ftiffnefs  that  the  counter 
poife  was  not  able  to  furmount.  The  arbor  was  cut  in 
a  fcrew  form,  in  order  that  the  flip  of  filver  in  wind. 

i  ng 
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Mygrome-  ing  upon  it  Ihould  not  increafe  the  diameter  of  the 
ter<  arbor,  and  never  take  a  fituation  too  oblique  and  vari- 

^  v  able.  The  flip  is  fixed  to  the  arbor  by  a  fmall  pin  F. 

The  othej  extremity  of  the  arbor  D  is  fhaped  like  a 
pulley,  fiat  at  the  bottom  fo  as  to  receive  a  fine  fupple 
filken  firing,  to  which  is  fufpended  the  counterpoife 
g  in  the  large  figure,  and  G  in  the  fide  one.  This 
counterpoife  is  applied  to  diftend  the  hair ;  and  a£ls  in 
n  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  hair,  and  the  move- 
able  pincers  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed.  If  then  the 
hair  fhould  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  counterpoife  muft  weigh  four  grains  more  than  the 
pincers.  The  arbor  at  one  end  pafles  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  in-  a  very  fine  hole, 
on  a  pivot  made  very  cylindrical  and  well  polifhed  :  at 
the  other  end  is  alfo  a  fimilar  pivot,  which  turns  in  a 
hole  made  in  the  end  of  the  arm  h  of  the  cock  h  i9 
H  I.  This  cock  is  fixed  behind  the  dial  by  means  of 
the  fcrew  I. 

The  dial  h  e  e  ky  divided  into  360  degrees,  is  fupport- 
ed  by  two  arms//;  thefe  are  foldered  to  two  tubes, 
which  inclofe  the  cylindrical  columns  mm  mm.  The 
fetting  fcrews  n  11  move  upon  thefe  tubes,  and  ferve 
thereby  to  fix  the  dial  and  arbor  to  any  height  requi¬ 
red.  The  two  columns  which  fupport  the  dial  are 
firmly  fallen ed  to  the  cafe  of  the  hygrometer,  which 
reft  upon  the  four  fcrews  oooo\  by  the  aftifiance  of 
thefe  fcrews,  the  inftrument  is  adjufted,  and  placed  in  a 
vertical  fituation. 

The  fquare  column  pp9  which  refts  upon  the  bafe  of 
the  hygrometer,  carries  a  box  qf  to  which  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  port-crayon  r,  the  aperture  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  counterpoife  g.  When  the  hy¬ 
grometer  is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  j  to 
prevent  a  derangement  of  the  inftruments  from  the  of- 
cillations  of  the  counterpoife,  the  box  q  and  the  port¬ 
crayon  r  muft  be  raifed  up  fo  as  the  counterpoife  may 
fall  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  by  tightening  the  fcrew  j* 
and  the  box  and  counterpoife  together  by  the  fcrew  /. 
When  the  hygrometer  is  intended  for  ufe,  the  coun¬ 
terpoife  muft  be  difengaged  by  lowering  the  box,  as 
may  be  conceived  from  the  figure. 

Laftly,  at  the  top  of  the  inftrument  is  a  curved  piece 
of  metal  x ,  y,  55,  which  is  faftened  to  the  three  columns 
juft  defcribed,  and  keeps  them  together.  It  has  a 
fquare  hole  at  y,  which  ferves  to  hang  up  the  hygrome¬ 
ter  by  when  required. 

The  variations  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable, 
are  (all  things  befides  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the 
arbor  round  which  the  flip  of  filver  winds  is  than  a 
fmaller  diameter,  and  as  the  inftrument  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  longer  hair.  M.  Saufture  has  had  hygro¬ 
meters  made  with  hairs  14  inches  long,  but  he  finds 
one  foot  fufiicient.  The  arbor  is  three-fourths  of  a 
line  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  between  the  threads  of 
the  fcrew  or  the  part  on  which  the  flip  winds.  The 
variations,  when  a  hair  properly  prepared  is  applied  to 
it,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumference,  the  index 
defcribing  about  400  degrees  in  moving  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Saufture  mentions 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  viz.  its 
not  returning  to  the  fame  point  when  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  j  becaufe  the  weight  of  three  grains 
that  keeps  the  filver  flip  extended,  cannot  play  fo  ex- 
aftly  as  to  ad  always  with  the  fame  precifion  againft  the 


arbor  round  which  it  winds.  But  this  weight  cannot  Hygrome^ 
be  fenfibly  increafed  without  ftill  greater  inconvenien-  t  ter- 
ces  :  he  therefore  obferves,  that  his  hygrometer  is  well 
calculated  for  a  fixed  fituation  in  an  obfervatory,  and  for 
various  hygrometrieal  experiments  ;  fince,  inftead  of  the 
hair,  there  may  be  fubftituted  any  other  fubftance  of 
which  a  trial  may  be  wanted  *,  and  it  may  be  kept  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  counterpoife  more  or  lefs  heavy  as  they 
may  require  :  but  the  inftrument  will  not  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  moved,  nor  ferve  even  for  experiments  which  may 
fubjed  it  to  agitation. 

To  obviate  the  objeftion  above-mentioned,  M.  Sauf-  Portable 
fure  has  contrived  another  apparatus  more  portable 
and  convenient,  and  which,  if  not  fo  extenfive  in  its  va-  sauffure 
nations,  is  in  faft  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  leaft  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  and  agitation.  Fig.  8.  is  a 
rep  refen  tati  on  of  this  hygrometer,  which  he  calls  the 
portable  hygrometer ,  in  diftindlion  from  the  preceding, 
which  he  calls  the  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor .  The  material  part  of  this  inftrument 
is  its  index  ab  c  e;  an  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 
the  arm  that  carries  it,  is  feen  in  the  feparate  figure 
GBDEF.  This  index  carries  in  its  centre  D  a  thin 
tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projedls  out  on  each  fide 
of  the  needle.  The  axis  which  pafles  through  it,  and 
round  which  the  index  turns,  is  made  thin  in  the 
middle  of  its  length  and  thick  at  the  ends  j  fo  that 
the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  pafles  through  touches  it 
only  at  two  points,  and  a£ts  upon  it  only  at  its  extre¬ 
mities. 

The  part  de  DE  of  the  index  ferves  to  point  out 
and  mark  on  the  dial  the  degrees  of  moifture  and  dry¬ 
nefs  5  the  oppofite  part  dbDJ$  ferves  to  fix  both  the 
hair  and  counterpoife.  This  part,  which  terminates  in 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  is  about  a  line  in  thicknefs, 
is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a  double  vertical  groove,  which 
makes  this  part  fimilar  to  the  fegment  of  a  pulley  with 
a  double  neck.  Thefe  two  grooves,  which  are  portions 
of  a  circle  of  two  lines  radius,  and  have  the  fame  cen¬ 
tre  with  that  of  the  index  d9  ferve  in  one  of  them  to 
contain  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  the  filk,  to  the  end  of 
which  the  counterpoife  is  fufpended.  The  fame  index 
carries  vertically  above  and  below  its  centre  two  fmall 
fcrew-pincers,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  two  gooves  :  that 
above  at  a ,  oppofite  to  the  hindmoft  groove,  ferves  to 
fix  to  the  filk  to  which  the  counterpoife  is  fufpended  ^ 
and  that  below  at  b ,  oppofite  to  the  hithermoft  groove, 
ferves  to  hold  one  of  the  ends  of  the  hair.  Each  of 
thefe  grooves  has  its  partitions  cut,  as  feen.  in  the  fe&ion. 

B,  and  its  bottom  made  flat,  in  order  that  the  hair  and 
filk  may  have  the  greateft  freedom,  poflible.  The  axis 
of  the  needle  DD  goes  through  the  arm  gf  GF,  and  it 
is  fixed  to  this  arm  by  the  tightening  fcrew  fF .  All* 
the  parts  of  the  index  ftiould  be  in  perfedl  equilibrium, 
about  its  centre  j  fo  that  when  it  is  on  its  pivot  without 
the  counterpoife,  it  will  reft  indifferently  in  any.  pofitiom 
it  may  be  placed  in. 

It  muft  be  underftood,  that  when,  the  hair  is  fixed 
by  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  pincers  <?,  and  by  the 
other  end  on  the  pincers  y  at  the  top  of  the  inftrument,. 
it  pafles  in  one  of  the  necks  of  the  double  pulley 
b ,  whilft  the  counterpoife  to  which  the  filk  is  fixed  in  a 
pafles  in  the  other  neck  of  the  fame  pulley :  the  coun*- 
terpoife  ferves  to  keep  the  hair  extended,  and  a<5ls  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  dire&ion  and  with  the  fame  force*, 

whatever 
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HyjHrome-  whatever  the  fituation  of  the  index  may  be.  When 
t  ter>  therefore  the  drynefs  contra£ls  the  hair,  it  overpowers 
^  the  gravity  of  the  connterpoife,  and  the  index  defeends : 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  the  counter poife,  and  the  index  afeends. 
The  counterpoife  fliould  weigh  but  three  grains ;  fo 
that  the  index  fliould  be  made  very  light  and  very  eafy 
in  its  motion,  in  order  that  the  leaf!  poflible  force  may 
move  it  and  bring  it  back  again  to  its  point  when 
drawn  afide. 

The  dial  he  h  is  a  circular  arch,  the  centre  of  wdiich 
is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  index.  This  arch  is  di¬ 
vided  into  degrees  of  the  fame  circle,  or  into  the  hun¬ 
dredths  of  the  interval  which  is  found  between  the  li¬ 
mits  of  extreme  drynefs  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
interior  edge  of  the  dial  carries  at  the  distance  hi  a 
kind  of  proje&ing  bridle  or  Hay  ii,  made  of  brafs  wire, 
curved  to  the  arch,  and  fixed  in  the  points  ii.  This 
bridle  retains  and  guards  the  index,  at  the  fame  time 
leaving  it  to  play  with  the  requifite  freedom.  The 
fcreiv-pincers  y,  in  which  is  faflened  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  hair,  is  carried  by  a  moveable  <irm,  which 
afeends  and  defeends  at  pleafure  the  length  of  the  frame 
KK.  This  frame  is  cylindrical  everywhere  elfe,  ex¬ 
cept  its  being  here  flattened  at  the  hinder  part  to 
about  half  its  thicknefs,  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
the  ferew  wdiich  carries  the  arm  Ihould  not  project  out 
underneath,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
arm  may  be  Hopped  at  any  defired  height  by  means  of 
the  prefling  ferew  x.  But  as  it  is  of  ufe  fometimes  to 
be  able  to  give  the  inflrument  a  very  fmall  and  accurate 
motion,  fo  as  to  bring  the  index  exa£Uy  to  the  part  that 
may  be  wanted,  the  Hide  piece  /,  w?hich  carries  the 
pincers  y,  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed,  is  to  be  moved  by 
the  adjuiting  ferew  m. 

At  the  bafe  of  the  inflrument  is  a  great  lever  n  o  p  q9 
which  ferves  to  fix  the  index  and  its  counterpoife  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  moved.  The  lever  turns  an 
axis  n,  terminated  by  a  ferew  which  goes  into  the 
frame  \  in  tightening  this  ferew,  the  lever  is  fixed  in 
the  defired  pofition.  When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  to  be  Hopped,  the  intended  pofition  is  given  to  this 
lever,  as  reprefented  in  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  long  neck  p  of  the  lever  lays  hold  of  the  double 
pulley  b  of  the  index,  and  the  fhort  neck  o  of  the  coun¬ 
terpoife  :  the  tightening  ferew  q  fallens  the  two  necks 
at  once.  In  confining  the  index,  it  muH  be  fo  placed, 
that  the  hair  be  very  Hack  j  fo  that,  if  whilH  it  is 
moved  the  hair  Ihould  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
contradl  itfelf.  Afterwards,  when  the  infirument  is 
placed  for  ufe,  the  firfi  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relax 
the  ferew  n9  and  turn  back  the  double  lever  with  great 
care,  taking  equal  caution  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
Hrain  the  hair.  It  is  better  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  near  its  centre,  wdiilft  the  other  hand  is  difenga- 
ging  the  pulley  and  the  counterpoife  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  Heady.  The  hook  r  ferves  to  fufpend 
a  thermometer  upon  •  it  fliould  be  a  mercurial  one, 
with  a  very  fmall  naked  bulb  or  ball,  fo  as  to  fliow  in  the 
moH  fenfible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air :  it  fliould 
be  mounted  in  metal,  and  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  vibrate  fo  as  to  break  the  hair.  Laflly  a 
-jmteh  is  made  under  the  top  of  the  frame  s,  to  mark 
the  point  of  fufpenfion,  about  which  the  inflrument  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  keeps  a  vertical  fituation. 
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All  the  inflrument  fliould  be  made  of  brafs :  though  Hygrome- 
the  axis  of  the  index  and  its  tube  work  more  pleafantly  t  ter* 
together  if  made  of  bell-metal.  v 

The  extent  of  this  hygrometer’s  variations  is  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  It  may  be  augmented  by  making  the 
feginent  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed  of  a 
fmaller  diameter  $  but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it,  would  fret  and  con  trad!  a  fliffnefs,  which  wrould  caufe 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  Saulfure 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  radius  of  this  pulley  fliould  not 
be  lefs  than  two  lines,  at  leafl  that  there  fliould  be 
adapted  a  plate  of  filver  or  fome  ether  contrivance  ; 
but  then  the  hygrometer  wuuld  be  too  didicult  to  con- 
flrudl,  and  it  would  require  too  much  attention  and 
care  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  ufe  it  :  his  objedl  was, 
to  make  an  inflrument  generally  ufeful,  and  eafy  and 
convenient  in  its  ufe.  The  hygrometer  with  the  arbor 
may  be  ufed  for  obfervations  which  require  an  extreme 
fenfibility. 

The  variations  of  this  inflrument  may  be  augment¬ 
ed  by  making  it  higher,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  longer  hairs 
might  be  adapted  :  but  it  wTould  be  then  lels  portable. 

Befides,  if  the  hair  is  too  long  when  obfervations  are 
made  in  the  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  great  an  efleft 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  the  index  in¬ 
convenient  vibrations.  It  is  not  proper  therefore  to 
make  it  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  When  it  is  of 
this  dimenfion,  an  hair  properly  prepared  can  be  ap- 
plied  to  it,  and  its  variations  from  extreme  drynefs  to 
extreme  humidity  are  8o  or  even  ioo  degrees  \  which 
on  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius  forms  an  extent  fufficient 
for  obfervations  of  this  kind.  M.  Sauflure  has  even 
made  fmaller  inflruments  that  may  be  carried  conve¬ 
niently  in  the  pocket,  and  to  make  experiments  with 
under  fmall  receivers  :  they  were  but  feven  inches  high 
by  two  inches  of  breadth  }  which,  notwitliflanding  their 
variations,  were  very  fenfible. 

Thus  much  for  the  conftru&ion  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  inflrument.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  our  inferting  the  whole  of  M.  Sauffure’s  fub- 
fequent  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  determining  the  limits  of  extreme  humidity  »aiid 
of  extreme  drynefs,  the  pyrometrical  variations  of  the 
hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  abftraft  muft  therefore  fuffice. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  it  was  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  free  it  of  a  certain  un&uofity  it  always 
has  in  its  natural  ftate,  which  in  a  great  meafure  de¬ 
prives  it  of  its  hygrometrical  fenfibility.  A  number 
of  hairs  are  boiled  in  a  ley  of  vegetable  alkali  j  and 
among  thefe  are  to  be  chofen  for  ufe  fuch  as  are 
moft  tranfparent,  bright,  and  foft :  particular  pre¬ 
cautions  are  neceflary  for  preventing  the  draining  of 
the  hair,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  intended  pur- 
pofe. 

The  two  fixed  points  of  the  hygrometer  are  the  ex¬ 
tremes  both  of  moiflure  and  drynefs.  The  former  is 
obtained  by  expofing  the  inflrument  to  air  completely 
faturated  with  water  ;  and  this  is  effe&ed  by  placing 
it  in  a  glafs  receiver  Handing  in  water,  the  fides  of 
which  are  kept  continually  moiflened.  The  point  on 
the  dial,  at  which  the  hand  after  a  certain  interval  re¬ 
mains  ftationary,  is  marked  100.  The  point  of  ex¬ 
treme  drynefs,  not  abfolute  drynefs,  for  that  does  not 
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Hygrome-  exift,  but  the  greateft  degree  of  it  that  can  be  obtain- 
ter*  ed,  is  produced  by  introducing  repeatedly  into  the  fame 
reCeiver  containing  the  inftrument,  and  Handing  now 
upon  quickfilver,  certain  quantities  of  deliquefeent  al¬ 
kaline  falts,  which  abforb  the  moifture  of  the  air.  The 
higheft  point  to  which  the  hand  can  be  brought  by 
this  operation,  not  only  when  it  will  rife  no  higher, 
but  when  it  becomes  retrograde  from  the  dilatation 
occafioned  by  heat,  is  called  0  }  and  the  arch  between 
thefe  two  points  is  divided  into  I  oo  equal  parts,  being 
degrees  of  the  hygrometer.  The  arch  p />,  upon  which 
the  fcale  is  marked  in  the  inftrument  (reprefented  in 
fig.  2.)  being  part  of  a  circle  of  three  inches  diameter  } 
hence  every  degree  meafures  about  one  third  of  a  line. 
In  the  ftationary  hygrometer,  fig.  i.  the  fcale  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial  is  fo  much  larger,  that  every 
degree  meafures  about  five  lines j  but  this  M.  Saufiure 
coufiders  as  far  from  being  a  perfection,  that  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  an  inconvenience  }  fince  the  inftrument  becomes 
thereby  fo  very  fufceptible  of  the  leaft  impreftion,  that 
there  is  even  no  approaching  it  without  a  fenfible 
variation.  The  thermometer,  adapted  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  ferves  to  correct  the  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  :  towards  the  extreme  of  drynefs,  i°  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  produces  on  the  hair  an  effect  of  half  a  degree  of 
the  hygrometer,  but  towards  the  extreme  of  moifture,  the 
fame  difference  of  temperature  caufes  an  effeCl  no  lefs 
than  30  on  the  hygrometer.  He  conftrudted  two 
tables,  that  gave  the  intermediate  hygrometrical  varia¬ 
tions  for  fingle  degrees  of  the  thermometer  at  different 
parts  of  the  fcale. 

The  whole  range  of  the  atmofpherical  variations 
takes  in  about  75*  of  this  fcale  ;  a  drynefs  of  more 
than  25*  being  always  the  effect  of  art.  The  fenfibi- 
lity  of  this  inftrument  is  fo  very  great,  that  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  dew,  he  mentions  that  it  varies  above  40° 
in  about  20  minutes  of  time.  Being  removed  from  a 
very  moift  into  a  very  dry  air,  it  varied  in  one  inftance 
no  lefs  than  350  in  three  minutes.  He  fays  that 
its  variations  were  always  found  uniform  in  diffe¬ 
rent  inftruments  fufpended  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
fame  atmofphere.  This  hygrometer  is  confidered  by 
the  author  as  pofleffed  of  all  the  properties  requifite  in 
luch  an  inftrument.  Thefe  are,  1 .  That  the  degrees  in 
the  fcale  be  fufficiently  large,  and  to  point  out  even 
the  leaft  variation  in  the  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  2.  *  That  it  be  quick  in  its  indications. 
3.  That  it  be  at  all  times  confident  with  itfelf  }  viz. 
that  in  the  fame  ftate  of  the  hair  it  always  points  to 
the  fame  degree.  4.  That  feveral  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affeCled  only  by  the  aque¬ 
ous  vapours.  6.  That  its  variations  be  ever  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  changes  in  the  air. 

But  after  all  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  a  confiderable 
degree  of  trouble  and  delicacy  is  requifite  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  hair,  and  it  is  very  fragile  }  circum- 
ftances  which  may  prevent  it  from  coming  into  general 
ufe  among  common  obfervers,  although  probably  it  may 
be  the  belt  in  principle  of  any  yet  made. 

Inftead  of  hairs  or  cat-gut,  of  which  hygrometers 
of  the  firft  kind  are  commonly  made,  Caffebois,  a  Be- 
nedi&ine  monk  at  Mentz,  propofed  to  make  fuch  hy¬ 
grometers  of  the  gut  of  a  filk-worm.  When  that  in- 
feCl  is  ready  to.fpin,  there  are  found  in  it  two  veffels 
proceeding  from  the  head  to  the  ftomach,  to  which 
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they  adhere,  and  then  bend  towards  the  back,  where  Hygrome.- 
they  form  a  great  many  folds.  The  part  of  thefe  vef-  ,  ter*  t 
fels  next  the  ftomach  is  of  a  cylindric  form,  and  about^ 
a  line  in  diameter.  Thefe  veflels  contain  a  gummy  fort 
of  matter  from  which  the  worm  fpins  its  filk  }  and, 
though  they  are  exceedingly  tender,  means  have  been 
devifed  to  extract  them  from  the  infedt,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  above  purpofe.  When  the  worm  is  a- 
bout  to  fpin,  it  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  fuffered  to 
remain  there  twenty-four  hours  }  during  which  time 
the  vinegar  is  abforbed  into  the  body  of  the  infedt,  and 
coagulates  its  juices.  The  worm  being  then  opened, 
both  the  veflels,  which  have  now  acquired  ftrength,  are 
extracted  }  and,  on  account  of  their  pliability,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  confiderable  extenlion.  That  they  may  not* 
however,  become  too  weak,  they  are  ftretched  only  to 
the  length  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  muft  be  kept  fufficiently  extended 
till  they  are  completely  dry.  Before  they  attain  to 
that  ftate,  they  muft  be  freed,  by  means  of  the  nail  of 
the  finger,  from  a  {limy  fubftance  which  adheres  to 
them.  Such  a  thread  will  fuftain  a  weight  of  fix  pounds 
without  breaking,  and  may  be  ufed  for  an  hygrome¬ 
ter  in  the  fame  manner  as  cat-gut  }  but  we  confefs  that 
we  do  not  clearly  perceive  its  fuperiority. 

II.  On  the  fecond  general  principle,  namely,  that  Luc’s, 
of  the  fwelling  of  folid  bodies  by  moifture,  and  their  con¬ 
traction  by  drynefs,  M.  de  Luc’s  inftrument  is  the  beft. 

He  makes  choice  of  ivory  for  the  conftrudtion  of  his  hy¬ 
grometer,  becaufe  he  finds  that,  being  once  wetted, 
ivory  regularly  fwells  by  moifture,  and  returns  exactly 
to  the  fame  dimenfions  when  the  moifture  is  evapora¬ 
ted,  which  other  bodies  do  not.  This  hygrometer  is 
reprefented  iii  fig.  9.  where  a  a  b  is  an  ivory  tube  open 
at  the  end  a  a ,  and  clofe  at  b.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
ivory  taken  at  the  diftance  of  fome  inches  from  the  top 
of  a  pretty  large  elephant’s  tooth,  and  likewife  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  its  furface  and  from  the  canal 
which  reaches  to  that  point.  (This  particular  direc¬ 
tion  is  given,  that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  in  all  dif¬ 
ferent  hygrometers  may  be  the  fame,  which  is  of  great 
importance.)  This  piece  is  to  be  bored  exadtly  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres  }  the  hole  muft  be  very  itraight, 
its  dimenfions  2\  lines  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  8  lines 
in  depth  from  a  a  to  c.  '  Its  bore  is  then  to  be  exa&ly 
filled  with  a  brafs  cylinder,  which,  however,  muft  pro¬ 
ject  fomewhat  beyond  the  ivory  tube  ;  and  thus  it  is  to 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  thicknefs  of 
the  ivory  is  exactly  of  a  line,  except  at  the  two 
extremities.  At  the  bottom  b  the  tube  ends  in  a  point} 
and  at  the  top  a  a  it  muft  for  about  two  lines  be  left  a 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  preffiire  of  ano¬ 
ther  piece  put  upon  it.  Thus  the  thin  or  hygrometri¬ 
cal  part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  2\ '  French 
inches,  including  the  concavity  of  the  bottom.  Before 
this  piece  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  put  into  water,  fo  that 
the  external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it  }  and  here 
it  is  to  remain  till  the  water  penetrates  to  the  infide,  , 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  will  happen 
in  a  few  hours.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  ivory 
tube  remains  fomewhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted 
the  firft  time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glafs  tube  muft  be  provided 
about  1 4  inches  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fhown 
in  ddee.  Its  internal  diameter  is  about  J  of  a  line. 

If 
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If  now  tlie  ivory  tube  is  exadlly  filled  with  mercury, 
and  the  glafs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
former  decreafes  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  up  into  the  glafs  one. 

The  piece  ff g  g  is  intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  glafs  tube.  It  is  of  brafs,  fhaped  as  in  the  figure. 
A  cylindrical  hole  is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glafs  tube  as  tight  as  poffible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it  ;  and  its  lower  part  is  to  enter  with  fome 
degree  of  difficulty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  inclofes  the  brafs  piece 
from  being  affe&ed  by  the  variations  of  the  moifture, 
it  is  covered  with  a  brafs  verrel  reprefented  in  him. 
The  pieces  muft  be  united  together  with  gum-lac  or 
maftich. 

The  introdu&ion  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera¬ 
tion.  Tor  this  purpofe,  a  flip  of  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  firft  to  be  rolled  over  the  glafs  tube,  and  tied 
faft  to  the  extremity  neareft  the  ivory  pipe.  A  horfe- 
hair  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  tube,  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ivory  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  oFthe  glafs  one. 
The  paper  which  has  been  fhaped  round  the  tube  muft 
now  be  raifed,  and  ufed  as  a  funnel  to  pour  the  mer¬ 
cury  into  the  inftrument,  which  is  held  upright.  The 
pureft  quickfilver  is  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  ufe  that  revived  from  cinna¬ 
bar.  It  eafily  runs  into  the  tube  5  and  the  air  efcapes 
by  means  of  the  horfe-hair,  aflifted  with  fome  gentle 
fhakes.  Frefti  mercury  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fupplied,  to  prevent  the  mercurial  tube  from  being  to¬ 
tally  emptied  5  in  which  cafe,  the  mercurial  pellicle 
which  alwTays  forms  by  the  conta£l  of  the  air,  would 
run  in  along  with  it. 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tube  j 
they  may  be  feen  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  is  thin 
-enough  to  have  fome  tranfparency.  Thefe  being  col¬ 
lected  together  by  ftiaking,  muft  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horfe- 
hair.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  fome  part  of  the 
mercury  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  lefs  obftruCted  in  getting  oat,  and  the 
horfe-hair  have  a  free  motion  to  aflift  it.  Air,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  entirely  driven  out  in  this  manner.  It 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is 
for  that  reafon  to  be  filled,  which  in  time  completes 
its  expulfion,  by  making  it  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
the  ivory.  To  haften  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put 
into  a  proper  box.  This  is  fixed  nearly  in  a  vertical 
direction  to  the  faddle  of  a  horfe,  which  is  fet  a  trot¬ 
ting  for  a  few  hours.  The  fhakes  fometimes  divide 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  it  is  eafily 
re-united  with  the  horfe-hair.  When  upon  fhaking 
the  hygrometer  vertically,  no  fmall  tremulous  motion 
is  any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  co¬ 
lumn,  one  may  be  fure  that  all  the  air  is  gone  out. 

The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjufted,  as 
foon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  inftrument  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a  veffel  of  water 
cooled  with  ice,  Frefh  quantities  of  which  are  to  be  add¬ 
ed  as  the  former  melts.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  funk  as  lo#v  as  it  will  fink  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moifture 
it  has  imbibed.  This  ufually  happens  in  feven  or  eight 
hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  two  or  three 
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hours  the  mercury  begins  to  afeend,  becaufe  the  moi-  Hygromc- 
fture  paffes  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  up.  The  *er* 

loweft  ftation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked  o  5  v 

and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on  the 
fcale,  M.  de  Luc  always  chofe  to  have  his  hygrome- 
trical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  thermometer.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
thermometer  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat  had 
been  already  determined.  The  diftance  between  the 
thermometrical  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
at  27  French  inches  of  the  barometer  wras  found  to  be 
1 93 7  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  preparatory  thermome¬ 
ter  was  broke  in  a  bafon,  in  order  to  receive  carefully 
all  the  mercury  that  it  contained.  This  being  weighed 
in  nice#fcales  amounted  to  1428  grains.  The  hygro¬ 
meter  contained  460  grains  of  the  fame  mercury.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hy¬ 
grometer,  ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  011  the 
preparatory  thermometer  as  the  different  weights  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  each  )  confequently  1428  :  46c  : 

1937  :  624  nearly  j  and  therefore  the  correfponding 
intervals  ought  to  follow  the  fame  proportion  :  and 
thus  the  length  of  a  fcale  wras  obtained,  which  might 
be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleafed. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  reprefentation  of  De  Luc’s  hygrome¬ 
ter  when  fully  conftru&ed.  In  elegance  it  far  exceeds 
Smeaton’s  or  ar»y  other,  probably  alfo  in  accuracy  *, 
for  by  means  of  a  fmall  thermometer  fixed  on  the  board 
along  with  it,  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  confe- 
quence  how  much  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
hygrometer  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  how  much  to 
the  mere  moifture  of  the  atmofphere. 

M.  de  Luc  having  continued  his  inquiries  further  in¬ 
to  the  modifications  of  the  atmofphere,  mentions  in  his 
Idee  fur  la  Meteorologie  another  hygrometer,  which  he 
finds  to  be  the  beft  adapted  to  the  meafare  of  local  hu¬ 
midity.  Of  all  the  hygrofcopic  fubftances  which  he 
tried  for  this  purpofe,  that  which  anfwers  the  beft  is  a 
flip  of  whalebone  cut  tranfverfely  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  and  made  extremely  thin  \  for  on  this  de¬ 
pends  its  fenfibility.  A  flip  of  12  inches  in  length  and 
a  line  in  breadth,  he  has  made  fo  thin  as  to  weigh  only 
half  a  grain  5  and  it  may  be  made  flill  thinner,  but  is 
then  of  too  great  fenfibility,  being  affe&ed  even  by  the 
approach  of  the  obferver.  This  flip  is  kept  extended 
by  a  fmall  fpring,  and  the  variations  in  its  length  are 
meafured  by  a  vernier  divifion,  or  by,  which  is  perhaps 
better,  an  index  on  a  dial  plate  :  the  whole  variation 
from  extreme  drynefs  to  extreme  moifture  is  about  -3-  of 
its  length. 

In  thefe  hygrometers,  which  are  made  by  the  inftru- 
ment-makers  in  London,  the  flip  of  whalebone  is  mount¬ 
ed  in  a  frame  very  fimilar  to  that  belonging  to  M. 
Sauffure’s  hygrometer  before  deferibed  (fee  fig.  7.)  The 
only  material  difference '  is,  that  a  fmall  concentric 
wire  fpring  is  ufed,  inftead  of  a  counterpoife,  to  keep 
the  flip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  Sauffure  had 
tried  fuch  a  fpring  applied  to  his  hairs }  but  the 
weakeft  fpring  he  found  too  ftrong  for  the  hair  5  and 
he  was  further  apprehenfive,  that  the  variations  which' 
the  cold,  heat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would 
fuffer  from  the  force  of  the  fprings. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  the  hygrometers  he  formerly  made,  as 
before  deferibed  (made  of  ivory),  had  graduated  them 

from 
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Hygrome-  from  one  fixed  point  only,  that  of  extreme  moifture , 
ter.  which  is  obtained  by  foaking  them  in  water.  He  has 
n0w?  very  ingenioufly  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  that  of  drynefs  ;  but  this  being  producible  only 
by  means  of  ftrong  fires,  fuch  as  hygrometers  cannot 
fupport,  he  ufes  an  intermediate  body,  quicklime*, 
which  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
of  all  its  own  humidity,  has  the  property  of  flowly 
imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  *,  and  whofe  capacity  is  fuch  that  all  the 
vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  equal 
to  its  own  bulk,  can  give  it  no  fenfible  humidity.  Thefe 
hygrometers,  inclofed  with  a  large  quantity  of  frefti 
burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  fame 
degree  of  cfryngfs  with  the  lime,  which  cannot  differ 
fenfibly  from  extreme  drijnefs . 

M.  de  Sauflure  makes  choice  of  hairs,  prepared  by 
maceration  in  alkaline  lye.  M.  de  Luc  (hows  that  hairs, 
and  all  other  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  taken 
/ engt/iwife ,  or  in  the  diredlion  of  their  fibres,  undergo 
contrary  changes  from  different  variations  of  humidity ; 
that,  when  immeried  in  water,  they  lengthen  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  fhorten  ;  that  wrhen  they  are  near  the 
greateff  degree  of  humidity,  if  the  moifture  is  increafed, 
they  (horten  themfelves ;  if  it  is  diminilhed,  they 
lengthen  themfelves  firff  before  they  contradl  again. 
Thefe  irregularities,  which  obviouffy  render  them  in¬ 
capable  of  being  true  meafures  of  humidity,  he  (hows 
to  be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  their  organic  reticu¬ 
lar  ftrudlure. 

M.  de  Saufflire  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moifture 
from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glafs  bell,  keeping 
the  Tides  of  the  bell  continually  moiftened  :  and  af¬ 
firms,  that  the  humidity  is  there  conftantly  the  fame 
in  all  temperatures :  the  vapours  even  of  boiling  water 
having  no^more  effect  than  thofe  of  cold.  M.  de 
Luc  (hows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  differences  of 
humidity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 
Sauffure’s  hygrometer  was  incapable  of  difeovering 
them  \  and  that  the  real  undecompofed  vapour  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  has  the  directly  oppofite  effedf  to  that  of 
cold,  the  effedl  of  extreme  drynefs  :  and  on  this  point  he 
mentions  an  interefting  fadl,  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr  Watt,  viz.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  fleam  engine  for  any  of  thofe  parts  where  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  boiling  water  is  confined,  becaufe  it  dries 
fo  as  to  crack,  juft  as  if  expofed  to  the  fire.  In  M.  de 
Luc’s  work  above  mentioned  there  are  ftriking  inftances 
related,  in  which  the  imperfedlion  of  M.  Sauflure’s 
hygrometer  led  him  into  falfe  conclufions  refpedting 
phenomena,  and  into  erroneous  theories  to  account 
,  for  them. 

III.  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration  of 
the  weight  of  certain  fubftances  by  their  attracting  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made,  nor 
do  they  feem  to  have  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
Sponges  dipped  in  a  folution  of  alkaline  falts,  and 
fome  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Thefe  are  fuf- 
pended  to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and 
counterpoifed  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  (how  the 
degrees  of  moifture  or  drynefs  by  the  afeent  or  defeent 
of  one  of  the  ends.  Eut,  befides  that  fuch  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  deftitute  of  any  fixed  point  from 
whence  to  begin  their  fcale,  they  have  another  incon¬ 
venience  (from  which  indeed  Smeaton’s  is  not  free,  and 
Vol.  XL  Part  I. 
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which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroneous),  namely,  Hj 

that  all  faline  fubftances  are  deftroyed  by  long  conti-  v _ 

nued  expofure  to  the  air  irt  very  frn^ll  quantities,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moisture  for  a  certain 
time.  Sulphuric  acid  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  Lilts,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  for  fuch  as  do  not  cnoofe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
conftrudling  a  hygrometer  on  the  principles  of  Mr 
Smeaton  or  De  Luc,  this  will  probably  be  found  the 
mod  eafy  and  accurate.  Fig.  11.  reprefents  an  hygro¬ 
meter  of  this  kind.  A  is  a  fmall  glafs  cup  containing 
a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  B  an  index  counter- 
poifing  itj  and  C  the  fcale  ;  where  it  is  plain,  that  as 
the  oil  of  vitriol  attradls  the  moifture  of  the  air,  the 
fcale  will  defeend,  which  will  raife  the  index,  and  vice 
verfa.  This  liquor  is  exceedingly  fenfible  of  the  in- 
creafe  or  decreafe  of  moifture.  A  (ingle  grain,  after 
its  full  increafe,  has  varied  its  equilibrium  fo  fenfibly 
that  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  has  deferibed  an  arch,  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
compafs  (which  arch  would  have  been  almoft  three 
inches  if  the  tongue  had  been  one  foot),  even  with  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  of  liquor  ;  confequently,  if  more  li¬ 
quor,  expanded  under  a  large  furface,  were  ufed,  a 
pair  of  fcales  might  afford  as  nice  an  hygrometer  as 
any  kind  yet  invented.  A  great  inconvenience,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  as  the  air  muft  have  full  accefs  to  the 
liquid,  it  is  impofllble  to  keep  out  the  duft,  which,  by 
continually  adding  its  weight,  muft  render  the  hygro¬ 
meter  falfe  ;  add  to  this,  that  even  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf 
is  by  time  deftroyed,  and  changes  its  nature,  if  a  final! 
quantity  of  it  is  continually  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  bed  hygrometer  upon  this  principle,  and  for 
afeertaining  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
moifture  in  the  variation  of  the  hygrometer,  is  of  the 
contrivance  of  Mr  Coventry,  Southwark,  London. 
The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  is  as  follows. 

“  Take  two  (beets  of  fine  tiffue  paper,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by 
hatters  ;  dry  them  carefully  at  about  two  feet  diftance 
from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  till  after  repeatedly  weigh¬ 
ing  them  in  a  good  pair  of  fcales  no  moifture  remains. 
When  the  (beets  are  in  this  perfectly  dry  (late,  reduce 
them  to  exadlly  50  grains  }  the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
for  ufe.  The  (beets  muft  be  kept  free  from  duft,  and 
expofed  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air  )  after  which  it 
may  be  always  known  by  weighing  them  the  exadb 
quantity  of  moifture  they  have  imbibed. 

“  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  (fays  Mr  Co¬ 
ventry)  engrofled  a  confiderable  (hare  of  my  attention  ; 
and  every  advantage  propofed  by  others,  either  as  it 
refpedled  the  fubftances  of  which  the  inftrument  was 
compofed,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  operations  wTere 
to  be  difeerned,  has  been  impartially  examined.  Eut 
(adds  he)  I  have  never  feen  an  hygrometer  fo  fimple 
in  itfelf,  or  that  would  adl  with  fuch  certainty  or  fo 
equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now  deferibed.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  being  thin,  are 
eafily  deprived  wholly  of  their  moifture  5  which  is  a 
circumltance  effentially  neceffary  in  fixing  a  datum 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
faid  of  any  fubftance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  hygrometers  ;  with  equal  facility  they  im¬ 
bibe  or  impart  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphcre,  and 
(how  with  the  greateft  exadlnefs  when  the  lead  alte¬ 
ration  takes  place.” 
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ilygrroie-  When  the  paper  is  prepared,  as  already  defcribed,  it 
ter-  will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a  ftandard 
v  1  ai  number  of  fheets  intended  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  But  then  the  fheets  muft  be  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  *,  becaufe  whatever  alte¬ 
ration  may  take  place  by  this  expofure,  the  paper  al¬ 
ready  weighed  muft  have  undergone  the  fame  ;  being 
confequently  in  the  fame  ftate,  they  muft  be  cut  to 
the  fame  weight. 

For  eafier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round 
tin  or  brafs  the  fize  of  a  crown -piece,  through  the 
centre  of  which  drill  a  hole,  and  alfo  three  others  round 
it  at  equal  diftances  :  then  cut  about  one  hundred 
papers  *,  and  after  putting  them  under  the  tin  or  brafs, 
drive  through  each  hole  a  flrong  pin  into  a  board,  in 
Order  to  round  them  to  the  fhape  of  the  plate  :  the 
papers  muft  be  then  feparated  and  expofed  to  the  air 
a  few  hours  with  that  already  weighed,  and  fo  many 
of  them  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  already  fpe- 
eified.  This  done,  threadle  them  together  through 
vhofe  holes  made  by  the  pins,  putting  between  every 
paper  on  each  thread  a  fniall  bead,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  papers  from  touching  each  other,  and  alfo  that 
the  air  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of 
-the  hygrometer  is  covered  w  ith  a  card  cut  to  the  fame 
fize  5  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fliffnefs,  fupports  all 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  in  proper  fhape.  Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads,  filk,  card,  and  a 
thin  piece  of  brafs  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which 
muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  firing  paffes,  muft  be  weighed  with  the  greateft 
exaftnefs,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  weight, 
fuppofe  50  grains  ;  now  the  paper  in  its  drieft  ftate 
being  of  equal  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  100 
grains,  confequently  what  they  weigh  more  at  any 
time  is  moifture. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  making  ex¬ 
periments  wTith  weights  and  fcales,  Mr  Coventry  con¬ 
trived  a  machine  or  fcale  by  which  to  determine  at 
one  view  the  humidity  or  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere. 
This,  with  its  cafe,  is  reprefented  by  fig.  1 2.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  cafe  are  glafs  ;  the  fides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  dull  and  admits  the  air  ; 
the  cafe  is  about  ten  inches  high,  8  inches  broad,  and 
4  inches  deep.  A,  a  brafs  bracket  in  front,  behind 
which,  at  about  3  J-  inches  dirtance,  is  another ;  thefe 
fupport  the  axis  of  the  index  E,  alfo  of  the  beam  D, 
and  another  which  fupports  the  ftem  B,  to  which  the 
ivory  fcale  of  divifions  C  is  fixed.  G,  a  brafs  fcale 
fufpended  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the  end  of  a  beam 
D,  and  weighing  exaftly  ico  grains.  This  fcale  is  an 
exaft  counterpoife  to  the  papers  I  and  the  different 
apparatus.  The  particular  manner  of  fufpenfion  in 
this  balance  is,  from  the  conftruftion,  as  follows  :  The 
axis  of  the  beam  gy  which  is  made  of  brafs,  inftead  of 
hanging  on  pivots,  as  in  common  fcales,  turns  with 
two  fteel  edges  k  ky  fixed  in  the  extremities  of  the  brafs 
axis  :  thefe  edges  are  fhaped  like  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
and  aft  on  two  fteel  concave  edges  //,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  friftion  as  fmall  as  poffible.  D,  is  a  fine  fcale 
beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  g.  E,  the 
fteel  index  fixed  to  the  under  fide  of  the  fame  axis. 
F,  a  brafs  Aiding  weight :  h  is  the  axis  that  holds  the 
ftem  B  to  which  the  fcale  of  divifions  C  is  fixed.  AA, 
the  brafs  brackets  which  fupport  the  whole  by  four 
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fcrews,  two  of  which  are  feen  at  i  /,  that  fqrew  the  Hygroma- 
brackets  to  the  top  of  the  cafe.  'The  axis  of  the  (  *-er- 
fcale  of  divifions  is  hung  on  pivots,  one  of  which  is  1 
feen  at  my  that,  fhould  the  cafe  not  ftand  level,  the  ftem 
B  may  ahvays  be  in  a  perpendicular  fituation. 

The  hygrometer,  before  ufe,  fhould  be  adjufted  as 
follows :  To  the  end  of  the  beam  where  the  hygro¬ 
meter  is  fufpended,  hang  a  weight  of  100  grains,  which 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fcale  *,  then  move  the 
Aiding  weight  F  up  or  down  the  index  E,  till  one 
grain  will  caufe  the  index  to  traverfe  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  the  whole  fcale  of  divifions  ;  then  add  half  a 
grain  to  the  fcale,  in  order  to  bring  the  index  to  o  \ 
and  the  inftrument,  after  taking  off  the  100  grain 
weight  and  hanging  on  the  papers,  is  fit  for  ufe  ;  then 
put  grain  weights  in  the  fcale  till  the  index  is  brought 
within  compafs  of  the  fcale  of  divifions.  Example  : 

H  is  3  grains  on  the  brafs  fcale,  and  the  index  points 
at  10  ,  confequently  there  is  3  grains  and  10  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  grain  of  moifture  in  the  papers.  If  four 
grain  weights  are  kept,  viz.  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  they  will 
make  any  number 'from  1  to  9,  which  are  as  many  as 
will  be  wanted.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue 
traverfing  within  the  fcale  of  divifions  for  many  days 
without  fhifting  the  weights ;  but  if  otherwife,  they 
muft  be  changed  as  occafion  may  require. 

“  One  great  advantage  of  this  hygrometer  above  all 
others  that  have  attrafted  my  notice  is  (fays  Mr  Co¬ 
ventry),  that  it  afts  from  a  certain  datum ,  namely,  the 
dry  extreme  ;  from  which  all  the  variations  towards 
moift  are  calculated  with  certainty  :  and  if  conftrufted 
with  that  precifion  reprefented  by  the  drawing,  it  will 
afford  pleafure  to  the  curious  in  obferving  the  almoft 
perpetual  alteration  of  the  atmofphere,  even  in  the 
moft  fettled  weather.  In  winter  it  will  be  conftantly 
traverfing  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon,  towards  dry ;  and  in  fummer, 
from  about  four  in  the  morning  till  fix  or  feven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  gloomy,  the 
hygrometer  difcovers  a  very  great  change  towards 
moifture;  and  when  clear  and  frofty,  that  it  contains 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  moifture  than  is  generally 
imagined.” 

An  improvement  has  been  propofed  of  this  kind  of 
hygrometer,  of  which  the  following  circumftance,  it  is 
faid,  fuggefted  the  firft  hint.  While  Mr  Lowitz  was 
at  Dmitriewfk  in  Aftracan,  he  found  on  banks  of  the 
Wolga,  a  thin  bluifti  kind  of  ftate  which  attrafted 
moifture  remarkably  foon,  but  again  fuffered  it  as  foon 
to  efcape.  A  plate  of  this  ftate  weighed,  when 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  175  grains,  and,  when  faturated 
with  water,  247  :  it  had  therefore  imbibed,  between 
complete  drynefs  and  the  point  of  complete  moifture, 

72  grains  or  water.  Lowitz  fufpended  a  round  thin 
plate  of  this  ftate  at  the  end  of  a  very  delicate  ba¬ 
lance,  fattened  within  a  wooden  frame,  and  fufpended 
at  the  other  arm  a  chain  of  filver  wire,  the  end  of 
which  was  made  faft  to  a  Aiding  nut  that  moved  up 
and  down  in  a  fmall  groove  on  the  edge  of  one  fide  of 
the  frame.  He  determined,  by  trial,  the  pofition  of 
the  nut  when  the  balance  was  in  equilibrio  and  when  it 
had  ten  degrees  of  over-weight,  and  divided  the  fpace 
between  thefe  two  points  into  ten  equal  parts,  adding 
fuch  a  number  more  of  thefe  parts  as  might  be  necefi* 
fary.  When  the  ftone  was  fufpended  from  the  one  arm 
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ftygrome-  of  the  balance,  and  at  the  other  a  weight  equal  to  175 
ter  grains,  or  the  weight  of  the  ftone  when  perfe&ly  dry, 
H  M  s  the  nut  in  the  groove  {hewed  the  excefs  of  weight  in 
1 ,  „  a*‘  >  grains  when  it  and  the  chain  were  fo  adjufted  that  the 

balance  flood  in  equilibrio.  A  particular  apparatus  on 
the  fame  principles  as  a  vernier,  applied  to  the  nut, 
fhewed  the  excefs  of  weight  to  ten  parts  of  a  grain. 
Lowitz  remarked  that  this  hygrometer  in  continued, 
wet  weather  gave  a  moifture  of  piore  than.  15  grains, 
and  in  a  continued  heat  of  113  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
only  14  degree  of  moifture. 

The  hygrometer  thus  invented  by  Lowitz  was,  how¬ 
ever,  attended  with  this  fault,  that  it  never  threw  off 
the  moifture  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  atmofphere  be¬ 
came  drier.  It  was  alfo  fometimes  very  deceitful,  and 
announced  moifture  when  it  ought  to  have  indicated 
that  drynefs  had  again  begun  to  take  place  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  M.  Hoch- 
lieimer  propofes  the  following  method  : 

1.  Take  a  fquare  bar  of  fleel  about  two  lines  in 
thicknefs,  and  from  ten  to  twelves  inches  in  length,  and 
form  it  into  a  kind  of  balance,  one  arm  of  which  ends 
in  a  ferew.  On  this  ferew  let  there  be  ferewed  a  lead¬ 
en  bullet  of  a  propel:  weight,  inftead  of  the  common 
weights  that  are  fufpended.  2.  Take  a  glafs  plate 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  in  breadth  ;  de- 
ftroy  its  polilh  on  both  fides,  free  it  from  all  moifture 
by  rubbing  it  over  with  warm  allies,  fufpend  it  at  the 
other  end  of  the  balance,  and  bring  the  balance  into 
equilibrium  by  ferewing  up  or  down  the  leaden  bullet. 
3.  Mark  now  the  place  to  which  the  leaden  bullet  is 
brought  by  the  ferew,  as  accurately  as  poffible,  for  the 
*  point  of  the  greateft  drynefs.  4.  Then  take  away  the 
glafs  plate  from  the  balance,  dip  it  completely  in  water, 
give  it  a  fhake  that  the  drops  may  run  off  from  it,  and 
wipe  them  carefully  from  the  edge.  5.  Apply  the 
glafs  plate  thus  moiftened  again  to  the  balance,  and 
bring  the  latter  into  equilibrium  by  ferewing  the  leaden 
bullet.  Mark  then  the  place  at  which  the  bullet  ftands 
as  the  higheft  degree  of  moifture.  6.  This  apparatus 
is  to  be  fui pended  in  a  fmall  box  of  well  dried  wood, 
fufficiently  large  to  fuffer  the  glafs  plate  to  move  up 
and  down.  An  opening  muft  be  made  in  the  lid,  ex¬ 
actly  of  fuch  a  lize  as  to  allow  the  tongue  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  to  move  freely.  Parallel  to  the  tongue  apply  a 
graduated  circle,  divided  into  a  number  of  degrees  at 
pleafure,  from  the  higheft  point  of  drynefs  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  moifture.  The  box  muft  be  pierced  with 
fmall  holes  on  all  the  four  fides,  to  give  a  free  paffage 
to  the  air  and  to  prevent  moifture  from  penetrating 
into  the  wood  by  rain,  when  it  may  be  requifite  to  ex- 
pofe  it  at  a  window,  it  muft  either  be  lackered  or 
painted.  To  fave  it  at  all  times  from  rain,  it  may  be 
furnilhed  with  a  fort  of  roof. 

For  a  defeription  of  Mr  Leflie’s  Hygrometer,  fig.  13. 
and  in  a  more  portable  form,  fig.  14.  fee  Meteorolo- 
tGY  bid  ex, 

HYGHOSCOPE.  The  fame  with  Hygrometer. 

HYLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Myfia  Mi¬ 
nor,  famous  for  Hylas  the  favourite  boy  of  Hercules, 
who  was  carried  down  the  ftream  and  drowned.  It  is 
faid  to  run  by  Prufa  j  whence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Rhyndacus ,  which  runs  north-weft  into  the  Pro¬ 
pontis. 

HYLAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Theodamus, 
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was  ravifhed  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain  as  he  was 
taking  out  fome  water  for  Hercules,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved. 

HYLOZOISTS,  formed  of  vXn  matter ,  £y>j  life ,  the 
name  of  a  fe£l  of  atheifts  among  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  animated  5  main¬ 
taining  that  matter  had  feme  natural  perception,  with¬ 
out  animal  fenfation,  or  reflexion  in  itfelf  confidered  \ 
but  that  this  imperfect  life  occafioned  that  organiza¬ 
tion  whence  fenfation  and  reflexion  afterwards  arofe. 
Of  thefe,  fome  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
plastic  nature,  prefiding  regularly  and  invariably  over 
the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  which  they  reprefented  as 
a  kind  of  large  plant  or  vegetable  :  thefe  were  called  the 
cofmoplaftie  and  ftoical  atheifts,  becaufe  the  Stoics 
held  fuch  a  nature,  though  many  of  them  fuppofed  it 
to  be  the  inftrument  of  the  Deity.  Others  thought 
that  every  particle  of  matter  was  endued  with  life,  and 
made  the  mundane  fyftem  to  depend  upon  a  certain 
mixture  of  chance  and  plaftic  or  orderly  nature  united 
together.  Thefe  were  called  the  Stratonici\  from 
Strato  Lampfacenus,  a  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  called 
alfo  Phyficus  (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.) 
who  was  firft  a  celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
formed  this  new  fyllem  of  atheifm  for  himfelf.  Befides 
thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm,  fome  of  the  ancient  philo¬ 
fophers  were  Hylopathians,  or  Anaximandrians,  de¬ 
riving  all  things  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  5 
and  others  again  adopted  the  ATOMICAL  or  Democri- 
tical  fyftem,  who  aferibe  the  produdlion  of  the  univerfe 
to  atoms  and  figures.  See  on  this  fubjedl  Cudwortld s 
Intellectual  Syjlem ,  book,  i.  chap.  3. 

HYMEN,  or  Hymekeus,  a  fabous  divinity,  the 
fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  Urania,  was  fuppofed  by 
the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  was  invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other  ma¬ 
trimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula,  Hymen ,  or 
Hymencee  ! 

The  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chap¬ 
let  of  rofes ;  and  reprefent  him,  as  it  were,  diffolved 
and  enervated  with  pleafures,  dreffed  in  a  yellow 
robe  and  (hoes  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand. — Catullus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addreffes 
him  thus : 

Cinge  tempora  Jloribus 

Suavecdentis  amaracu 

It  ,w'as  far  this  reafon,  that  the  new-married  cctple  bore 
garlands  of  flowers  on  the  wedding-day  :  which  cuftora 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  among 
Chriftians,  during  the  firft;  ages  of  the  church,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Tertullian,  I)e  corona  militari ,  where  he 
fays,  Coronant  et  nuptce  fponfos, — S.  Chryfoftom,  like- 
wife  mentions  thefe  crowns  of  flowers  ;  and  to  this  day 
the  Greeks  call  marriage  ?i<pxvay.oi,  in  refpeft  of  this 
crown  or  garland. 

Hymen,  in  Anatomy ,  a  thin  membrane  or  fkin, 

fometimes  circular,  of  different  breadths,  more  or  lefs 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  femilunar,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with  that 
on  the  infide  of  the  alae,  refembling  a  piece  of  fine 
parchment.  This  membrane  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftretch- 
ed  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the 
nymphae,  leaving  in  fome  fubje&s  a  very  fmall  opening, 
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Hymen,  m  others  a  larger,  and  in  all  rendering  the  external  ori- 

-"‘~v  '  fice  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  cavity,  and  to  be 

broke  when  they  are  deflowered  ;  an  effufion  of  blood 
following  the  breach. 

The  membranous  circle  may  likewife  fuffer  fome 
diforder  by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menfes,  by  impru¬ 
dence,  levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

The  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  teft  of  vir¬ 
ginity  ;  and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  fhows  that  the 
perfon  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  innocence.  This  notion  is 
very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  cullom 
for  the  parents  to  fave  the  blood  ihed  on  this  occafion 
as  a  token  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter,  and  to 
fend  the  fheets  '  next  day  to  the  hufband’s  relations. 
And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  ftill  pra&ifed  in  Portugal, 
and  fume  other  countries. 

And  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  membrane.  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  obferves, 
has  employed  the  curioflty  of  anatomifts,  in  differing 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part :  they  have  differed  not  only  as  to  its  figure,  fub- 
ftance,  place,  and  perforation,  but  even  its  reality  ; 
fome  positively  affirming,  and  ethers  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfelf,  the  mod  accurate  inquirer  into  the 
ftruciure  of  thefe  organs,  confeffes  he  always  fought  it 
in  vain,  though  in  the  moft  unfufpe£led  fubje£ts  and 
ages  :  all  he  could  find  was,  a  different  degree  ot  ftrait- 
nefs  or  widenefs,  and  different  corrugations,  which  were 
greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  refpe<ftive  ages  ;  the 
aperture  being  ftill  the  lefs,  and  the  rugoiities  the 
greater,  as  the  fubjedl  was  younger  and  more  un¬ 
touched. 

Dr  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all  the 
fubje&s  he  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  does  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  miffed  the  hymen  fo  much  as  once, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  depend  on  finding  it.  The 
faireft  view  he  ever  had  of  it  was  in  a  maid  who  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  this  he  found  it  a  membrane 
of  fome  ftrength,  furniftied  with  flefhy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  fmall  hole, 
capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  woman’s  little  finger, 
and  fituated  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  infants  it  is  a  fine  thin  membrane,  not  very  confpi- 
cuous,  becaufe  of  the  natural  ftraitnefs  of  the  paffage  it- 
felf,  which  does  not  admit  f  any  great  expanfion  in  fo 
little  room  ;  which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  notion 
of  its  being  no  more  than  a  corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  moft  others,  does  probably 
grow  more  diftinfl,  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
not  only  exifts,  but  is  fometimes  very  ftrong  and  im¬ 
pervious,  may  be  colle&ed  from  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe 
reported  by  Mr  Cowper.  In  a  married  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  whofe  hymen  was  foifnd  altogether  imper¬ 
vious,  fo  as  to  detain  the  menfes,  and  to  be  driven  out 
by  the  preffure  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the  puden¬ 
dum,  not  unlike  a  prolapfus  of  the  uterus  ;  on  divid¬ 
ing  it,  at  leaft  a  gallon  of  grumous  blood  came  forth. 
It  kems  the  hufband,  being  denied  a  paffage  that  way, 
had  found  another  through  the  meatus  urinarius  \  which 
was  found  very  open,  and  its  fides  extended  like  the  anus 
of  a  cock. 

Upon  a  rupture  of  the  hymen,  after  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  tfpecially  delivery,  its  parts, 
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fhrinking  up,  are  fuppofed  to  form  thofe  little  flefhy  Hymen  re* 
knots,  called  carunculm  myrtiformes,  .  ^ 

HYMENyEA,  the  BASTARD  LOCUST  TREE  ;  Z 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and  —-y- 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d  order, 
Lometitaccce .  See  Botany  Index . 

HYMEN7EAL,  fomething  belonging  to  marriage  y 
fo  called  from  Hymen. 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  vpw  membrane r 
and  TriEgov  wing),  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  natural 
hiftory,  is  an  order  of  infers,  having  four  membrana¬ 
ceous  wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  are  furniftied 
with  ftings,  which  in  fome  are  ufed  for  inftilling  poi- 
fon,  and  in  others  for  merely  piercing  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  in 
which  they  depofit  their  eggs.  See  Entomology 
Index . 

HYMETTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain 
of  Attica  near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries, 
and  for  its  excellent  honey.  Hymettius  the  epithet. 

Pliny  fays  that  the  orator  Craffus  was  the  firft  who  had 
marble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYMN,  a  fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ;  or 
a  poem,  proper  to  be  fung,  compofed  in  honour  of  fome 
deity. — The  word  is  Greek,  hymn ,  formed  of  the 

verb  celebrOy  u  I  celebrate.” — Ifiodore,  on  this  word, 
remarks,  that  hymn  is  properly  a  fong  of  joy,  full  of  the 
praifes  of  God  ;  by  which,  according  to  him,  it  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  threna 9  which  is  a  mourning  fong,  full 
of  lamentation. 

St  Hilary,  bifliop  of  Poi&iers,  is  faid  to  have  been 
'the  firft  that  compoled  hymns  to  be  lung  in  churches, 
and  was  followed  by  St  Ambrofe.  Moft  of  thofe 
in  the  Roman  Breviary  were  compofed  by  Prudentius. 

They  have  been  tranflated  into  French  verfe  by  Mef* 
fieurs  de  Port  Royal.-—  In  the  Greek  Liturgy  there  are 
four  kinds  of  hymns  ;  but  the  word  is  not  taken  in  the 
fenfe  of  a  praiie  offered  in  verfe,  but  limply  of  a  laud 
or  praife.  The  angelic  hymn,  or  Gloria  in  excelfisr 
makes  the  firft  kind  ;  the  trifagion  the  fecond  ;  the 
Cherubic  hymn ,  the  third  ;  and  the  hymn  of  victory  and 
triumph ,  called  fsrwieicj,  the  laft. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con¬ 
fided  of  three  forts  of  ftanzas  ;  one  of  which,  called 
Jlrophe ,  was  fung  by  the  band  as  they  walked  from  eaft 
to  weft  ;  another,  called  antijirophe ,  was  performed  as 
they  returned  from  weft  to  eaft;  the  third  part,  or  epode , 
wTas  fung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewifh  hymns  wTere  ac¬ 
companied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  aflilt 
the  voices  of  the  Levites  and  people. 

HY OB  ANCHE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

H YO IDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  bone  placed  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  See  Anatomy,  N*  28. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  henbane;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridcc,  See 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica  Index. 

HYOSERIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compojitee .  See  Botany  Index . 

HYO-THYROIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the 
mufcles  belonging  to  the  os  hyoides.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. t 
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HYP  ALL  AGE,  among  grammarians,  a  fpecies  of 
hyperbaton,  conliftmg  in  a  mutual  permutation  of  one 
cafe  for  another.  Thus  Virgil  fays,  Dare  clajjibus 
aujiros ,  for  dare  claffes  aufris  ;  and  again,  Nec  dum  il- 
lis  labra  admovi ,  for  nec  dum  ilia  labris  admovi, 

HYPANTE,  or  HYrERPANTE,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  feaft  of  the  prefentation  of  Jefus  in  the 
temple. — This  word,  which  fignifies  lowly  or  humble 
meeting ,  was  given  to  this  feaft  from  the  meeting  of  old 
Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the  temple  when 
Jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  daughter  of  Theon  a  celebrated  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  and  prefident  of  the  famous  Alex¬ 
andrian  fchool,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her 
extraordinary  genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all 
the  ordinary  qualifications  of  her  fex,  but  inftru&ed  in 
the  mod  abftrufe  fciences.  She  made  fuch  great  pro- 
grefs  in  philofophy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  that  fhe  palled  for  the  moll  learned  perfon 
of  her  time.  At  length  fhe  was  thought  worthy  to 
fucceed  her  father  in  that  diflinguifhed  and  important 
employment,  the  government  of  the  fchool  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  5  and  to  teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammonius, 
Hierocles,  and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  be¬ 
fore  )  and  this  at  a  time  too  when  men  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  abounded  both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  fo  exten- 
iive,  and  her  worth  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
we  cannot  wonder  if  fhe  had  a  crowded  auditory. 
u  She  explained  to  her  hearers  (fays  Socrates)  the  fe- 
veral  fciences  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  }  for  which  reafon  there  was  a  confluence  to 
her  from  all  parts  of  thofe  wTho  made  philofophy  their 
delight  and  ftudy.”  One  cannot  reprefent  to  himfelf, 
without  pleafure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  lady  (for  fuch  we  are  allured  Hypatia  was),  all 
greedily  fwallowing  inftru&ion  from  her  mouth,  and 
many  of  them,  doubtlefs,  love  from  her  eyes  •,  though 
we  are  not  fure  that  fhe  ever  liftened  to  any  folicita- 
tions,  fince  Suidas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage  with 
Iflodorus,  yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  died  a 
maid. 

Her  fcbolars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume¬ 
rous  •y  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synefius,  who 
was  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Chriilian  Platonifl  everywhere  bears  the  ftrongeft,  as 
well  as  the  molt  grateful,  teftimony  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutorefs  $  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  molt 
profound  refpeft,  and  fometimes  in  terms  of  afFe&ion 
coining  little  fhort  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Sy- 
nefius  only,  and  the  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learnihg  : 
never  was  woman  more  carefled  by  the  public,  and 
)et  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  chara&er.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made  her 
confulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes  \ 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greateft  con- 
courfe  of  men,  without  the  leafl  cenfure  of  her  manners. 
In  a  word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs  the 
higheft  compliment  on  the  princefs  Eudocia,  he  thought 
he  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  calling  her  another 
Hypatia , 


While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brightefl  orna-  Kypecoutru 
ment  of  Alexandria,  Oreftes  was  governor  of  the  ^  ;]rba_ 
fame  place  for  the  emperor  Theodofius,  and  Cyril  was  yton< 
bifhop  or  patriarch.  Oreftes  having  had  a  liberal  edu-  — y 
cation,  could  not  but  admire  Hypatia ,  and  as  a  wife 
governor  frequently  confulted  her.  This,  together 
with  an  averfion  wrhich  Cyril  had  againit  Oreftes, 
proved  fatal  to  the  lady.  About  500  monks  affem- 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  been  refeued  by  the  townfmen  ; 
and  the  refpe£t  which  Oreftes  had  for  Hypatia  cau- 
fing  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriftian  multitude* 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  to  pieces, 
and  burned  her  limbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a  fuf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en¬ 
deavours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
action  from  the  patriarch  }  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  levijjimum  ho~ 
tninum  genus ,  “  a  very  trifling  inconftant  people.’’ 

But  though  Cyril  fhould  be  allowed  neither  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  the  contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpe&ed  that  he  did  not  difeoun- 
tenance  it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done  : 
which  fufpicion  mufl  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
retle&ing,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  out¬ 
rage  committed  by  the  monks  upon  Oreftes,  that  he 
aftenvards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one 
of  the  moft  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  grie- 
voufly  wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juftly  pu- 
niflied  with  death.  Upon  this  riotous  ruffian  Cyril 
made  a  panegyric  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid, 
in  which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and  changing 
his  name  to  Thaumafius ,  or  the  “  Admirable,”  or-  f 
dered  him  to  be  confidered  as  a  martyr.  “  However, 

(continues  Socrates),  the  wifeft  part  of  Chriftians  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  fhowed  on  this  man’s 
behalf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  juftly  fuf- 
fered  for  his  defperate  attempt.” 

HYPECOUM,  wild  cumin,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  24th  order,  Cory  dales.  See 
Botany  Index, 

HYPER,  a  Greek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in 
compofition,  where  it  denotes  excefs  j  its  literal  fignifi- 
cation  being  above ,  or  beyond . 

HYPER  BATON,  in  Grammar,  a  figurative  con- 
ftru&ion  inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of  words 
and  fentences.  The  feverai  fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton 
are,  the  anaftrophe,  the  hyfteron-proteron,  the  hypal- 
lage,  fynchyfis,  tmefis,  parenthefis,  and  the  hyperbaton 
ftri<ftly  fo  called.  See  AnaSTROPIIE,  & c. 

Hyperbaton,  ftri£tly  fo  called,  is  a  long  retention 
of  the  verb  which  completes  the  fentence,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example  from  Virgil  : 

Interea  Reges  :  ingenti  ?nole  Latinus 
^iiadrijugo  vehitur  curru ,  cui  tenipora  circum 
Aurat  i  bis  fex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 

Solis  avi fpecimen  :  bigis  it  Turnus  in  albis, 

Bina  manu  lato  crifpans  hajlilia  ferro  ; 

Hinc  Pater  JEneas ,  Romance  Jlirpis  origo , 

Sldereo  flagrans  clypeo  et  cceleflibus  armis  ; 

Et  juxta  Afcanius ,  magnee  fpes  altera  Romce : 

Procedunt  cajiris . 


HYPERBOLA, 
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Hyperbola,  HYPERBOLA,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a 
Hyperbole.  CQne  *n  a  dire£jon  parallel  to  its  axis.  See  Conic 
v  Sections. 

Hyperbola  Deficient,  is  a  curve  having  only  one 
afymptote,  though  two  hyperbolic  legs  running  out 
infinitely  by  the  fide  of  the  afymptote,  but  contrary 
ways. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a- figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  are  excefiively  either  enlar¬ 
ged  or  diminifhed.  See  Oratory,  N°  58. 

An  objedl  uncommon  with  refpedl  to  fize,  either 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  ftrikes  us  with 
furprife ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  mo¬ 
mentary  convidlion  that  the  object  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  it  is  in  reality :  the  fame  effedl  precifely  attends 
figurative  grandeur  or  littlenefs  3  and  hence  the  hy¬ 
perbole,  which  exprefles  this  momentary  convidlion. 
A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delufion, 
enriches  his  defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole  :  and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  cooled  moments,  relifhes  this 
figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 
upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation  that  a  writer  is 
generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a  hyperbole 
than  in  diminifhing.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  minute  ob¬ 
ject  contradls  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers  of  ima¬ 
gination  5  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  inflamed 
with  a  grand  objedl,  moulds  objedts  for  its  gratification 
with  great  facility.  Longinus,  with  refpedl  to  a  di¬ 
minifhing  hyperbole,  cites  the  following  ludicrous 
thought  from  a  comic  poet :  “  Pie  was  owner  of  a  bit 
of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian  letter.” 
But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole  has  by  far 
the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objedlsj  of  which 
take  the  following  example  : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feefl,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  feed  as  the  duff  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  if  a  man 
can  number  the  duff:  of  the  earth,  then  fhall  thy  feed 
alfo  be  numbered.  Gen .  xiii.  15.  16. 

Ilia  vel  intaBee  fegetis  per  futnma  volaret 
Gramina ,  nec  ten  eras  curfu  lafijfet  arifias. 

JEneid.  vii.  808. 

- - - Atque  into  bar  at  hr  i  ter  gurgite  vafios 

Sorbet  in  abruption  fiuBus ,  rurfufque  fub  auras 
Erigit  alter  nos,  et fid  era  verberat  unda. 

JEneid .  iii.  42  r. 

- - Horrficis  juxta  tonat  JEtna  minis , 

Intei'd unique  atram  prorumpit  ad  cethera  nubem , 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla  : 
Attolliique  globes  fiammarum ,  et  fidera  lambit , 

JEneid,  iii.  571. 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

- Ipfie  arduus ,  altaque  pulfiat 

Sid  era,  JEneid,  iii.  619. 

— - -When  he  fpeaks, 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  Hill. 

Henry  V *  adl.  i.  fc.  I. 

Now  fliield  with  fl.ield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos’d, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos’d, 


Hofl  again#  hod  with  fhadowy  fquadrons  drew,  Hyperbole* 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempeds  flew, 

Vidlors  and  vanquifh’d  join  promifeuous  cries, 

And  fhrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  a  rife  5 
With  dreaming  blood  the  flipp’ry  fields  are  dy’d, 

And  flaughter’d  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad  iv.  508. 

Quintilian  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural  : 

“  For  (fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  natu¬ 
rally  incline  to  augment  or  diminifh  beyond  it  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  3”  and  he  adds,  very  juftly, 

“  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  objedl 
of  itfelf  exceeds  the  common  meafure.”  From  thefe 
premifes,  one  would  not  expecl  the  following  infe¬ 
rence,  the  only  reafon  he  can  find  for  juftifying  this 
figure  of  fpeech,  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere ,  quia 
diet  quantum  efi,  non  potefi :  meliujque  ultra  qiiarn  citra 
fiat  oratio (We  are  indulged  to  fay  more  than 
enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough  3  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  above  than  under.)  In  the  name  of  winder, 
why  this  flight  and  childifh  reafoning,  when  immediate¬ 
ly  before  he  had  obferved,  that  the  hyperbole  is  found¬ 
ed  on  human  nature  ?  We  could  not  refill  this  perfonal 
flroke  of  criticifm  ;  intended  not  again#  our  author, 
for  no  human  creature  is  exempt  from  error  3  but  a- 
gaind  the  blind  veneration  that  is  paid  to  the  ancient 
claflic  writers,  without  diflinguilhing  their  blemifhes 
from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  eredled,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
fir#  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hy¬ 
perbole  in  the  defcription  of  an  ordinary  objedl  or 
event  5  for  in  fuch  a  cdfe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  deflitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  inftance,  where  the  fubjedl  is  extremely 
familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  fhore  after  a  fliip- 
wreck. 

I  faw  him  beat  tile  furges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  :  he  trode  the  w'ater  3 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  mo#  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
’Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar’d 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lufty  flrokes 
To  th 'Jhorc,  that  o’er  his  wave-born  bafis  bow’d, 

As  Hooping  to  relieve  him.  Tempefi,  adl  ii.  fc.  1. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
faid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriting  paflion  :  forrow  in  particular  will  never 
prompt  fuch  a  figure  ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  follow¬ 
ing  hyperboles  muft  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

K,  Kick.  Aumerle,  thou  weep’#,  my  tender¬ 
hearted  coufln  I 

We’ll  make  foul  weather  writh  defpifed  tears : 

Our  fighs,.  and  they,  fhall  lodge  the  fummer-corn, 

And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  II.  adl.  iii.  fc.  6. 

Draw  them  to  Tyber’s  bank,  and  wreep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowed  dream 
Do  kifs  the  mod  exalted  fhore  of  all. 

Julius  Ccefiar,  adl  i.  fc.  f# 

Thirdly, 


t 
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Hyperbole.  Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wlih  to  fucceed,  ought  al- 
- f  ways  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  he  ought,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or  exprcffion, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  never 
be  in  its  place.  Example  : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regia 

Moles  relinquent .  Horat.  Carm .  lib.  ii.  ode  15. 

In  the  fourth  place,  The  niceft  point  of  all  is,  to 
afcertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond 
which  being  overilrained,  it  has  a  bad  effecl.  Longi¬ 
nus  (chap,  iii . ) ,  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en¬ 
ters  a  caveat  again  ft  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind  :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
ftraining,  and  produceth  an  effe£l  dire£Hy  oppolite  to 
what  is  intended.  To  afcertain  any  precife  boundary, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  We  fhall 
therefore  only  give  a  fnecimen  of  what  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  overftrained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  in  dan¬ 
ces  are  found  even  among  thofe  of  the  fineft  taffe ; 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer  : 

In  lingle  oppolition  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  belt  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Three  times  they  breath’d,  and  three  times  did  they 
drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn’s  flood  ; 

Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  his  crifp’d  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ffained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firji  Fart  Henry  IV.  a  Cl  i.  fc.  4. 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne’er  had  a  King  until  this  time. 

Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command  : 

His  brand iffi’d  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams : 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon’s  wings  : 

His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 

More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 

Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  again  ft  their  faces* 
What  fliould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  : 

He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer’d. 

Firji  Fan  Henry  VI.  aCl  i.  fc.  1. 

Laftly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with  all 
advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
feweft  words  poflible :  as  it  cannot  be  relifhed  but  in 
the  hurry  and  fweHing  of  the  mind,  a  leifurely  view7  dif- 
folves  the  charm,  and  difcovers  the  defcription  to  be 
extravagant  at  lead,  and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This 
fault  is  palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  paffeth  for  one  of 
•  the  molt  complete  in  the  French  language  ;  Phillis,  in 
a  long  and  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to  out-* 
ijiine  the  fun  as  he  outftiines  the  ftars : 

Le  fdence  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et  fur  Fondey 
Hair  devenoit  ferrain  et  FOlimp  vermeil, 

Et  F  amour  eux  Zephir  affranchi  du  fomcil \ 

FeJfufcitQtt  les  fears  d'une  kaleine  feconde. 
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I?  Slur  ore  deployoit  For  de  fa  tre/Je  blonde , 

Et  fernoit  de  rubis  le  chcmin  du  foleil ; 

Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  grand  appareil 
il fait  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  le  monde  ; 

^ tiand  la  jeune  Phillis  au  vi/age  riant , 

Sortant  de  fon  palais  plus  clair  que  F  orient , 

Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle . 

Sacre  Flambeau  du  jour ,  n'en  foie%  point  jaloux, 

Vous  parutes  alors  aujjl  peu  dev  ant  die , 

^ue  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vous . 

Malleville* 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  expreffed  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  fets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta¬ 
geous  light  than  the  whole'  of  this  much  laboured 
poem  : 

Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  Emelle, 

HYPERBOREAN,  in  the  Ancient  Geography * 
The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people  and  places 
Hyperborean  which  wrere  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
thefe  Hyperborean  regions  3  and  all  they  tell  us  of 
them  is  very  precarious,  much  of  it  falfe.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperboreans  were  thus  called  by 
reafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas  \  V7rs%  ffg- 
nifying,  “  above,  or  beyond,”  and  Bog&sj,  Boreas ,  the 
“  north  w7ind.”  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
plaufible  )  notwithftanding  all  that  Rudbeck  has  faid 
againft  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  nobility,  Herodotus  doubts  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyper¬ 
borean.  Strabo,  who  profeffes  that  he  believes  there 
are,  does  not  take  hyperborean  to  fignify  beyond  Boreas 
or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  underftood  it  :  the  prepo- 
fition  Wtfy  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofes  only  to  help  to 
form  a  fuperlative  ;  fo  that  hyperborean ,  on  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  means  no  more  than  mof  northern  ;  by  which  it 
appears  the  ancients  fcarce  knew  themfelves  what  the 
name  meant. — Moll  of  our  modern  geographers,  as 
Hoffman,  Cellarius,  &c.  have  placed  the  Hyperboreans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent,  among 
the  Siberians  and  Samoieds  :  according  to  them,  the 
Hyperboreans  of  the  ancients  wTere  thofe  in  general 
who  lived  fartheft  to  the  north.  The  Hyperboreans 
of  our  days  are  thofe  Ruffians  who  inhabit  between 
the  Volga  and  the  White  fea.  According  to  Cluvier, 
the  name  Celtes  was  fynonymous  with  that  of  Hy¬ 
perboreans. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfe  that  has  one  or  two 
fyllables  too  much,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft  mea- 
fure  ;  as, 

Mufce  forores  funt  Minerva  : 

Alfo, 

Mufe  forores  Palladis  lit  gent. 

HYPERCRITIC,  an  over-rigid  cerifor  or  critic  r 
one  who  will  let  nothing  pafs,  but  animadverts  fe- 
verely  on  the  flighteft  fault.  See  Criticism.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  Wi £  fuper ,  u  over,  above,  be¬ 
yond  and  xpl]ixo$}  of  xpl judex ,  of  judico , 

“I  judge” 

HY^ERDULIA; 
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Hyperdulia  HYPERDULIA,  in  the  Romiih  theology,  is  the 
11  t  worlhip  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  The  word  is 
Hypoboie.  Qree]^  compofed  of  v?rs£,  above ,  and  rfyAs ty., 

worjhip,  fervicc.  The  worfhip  offered  to  faints  is  call¬ 
ed  duiia  y  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyperdulia , 
as  being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPER  I  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  feat  of  the 
Phueacians  near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer)  :  fome  com¬ 
mentators  take  it  to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  j  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  ifland, 
which  they  take  to  be  Melita,  lying  in  fight  of  Sicily. 
And  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
Whence  the  Phiea  clans  afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra, 
called  Scheria ,  P/ueacia ,  and  Maoris ;  having  been 
expelled  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  in  Melita  for 
commerce,  and  for  commodious  harbours,  before  the 
war  of  Troy,  (Diodorus  Siculus.) 

HYPERICUM,  St  John’s  wort,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  polyadelpliia  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Rotacetc . 
See  Botany  Index . 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Plato  and  Ifocrates,  and  governed  the  republic 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece  $  but  was  put  to  death  by  An¬ 
tipater’s  order,  322  B.  C.  He  compofed  many  ora¬ 
tions,  of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one 
of  the  ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  one  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
alone  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  hufbands  the  firft 
night  of  their  marriage  5  and  therefore  faved  the  life 
of  Lynceus,  after  fire  had  made  him  promife  not  to 
violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobe- 
dience,  confined  her  clofely  in  prifon,  whence  Lynceus 
delivered  her  fome  time  after. 

HYPERS  ARCO SIS,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  an 
excels  of  flefli,  or  rather  a  flefliy  excrefcence,  fuch  as 
thofe  generally  riling  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  See. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  chara&er  in  grammar, 
impying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  con- 
nedled  into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  -  ; 
as  pre-ejlablifhed'  jive-leaved,  &c.  Hyphens  a lfo  ferve 
to  conned!  the  fyllablcs  of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  any  way  produce  fleep,  whether  called  nar - 
' colics ,  hypnotics ,  opiates ,  or  foporifes . 

HYPNOTIC  US  serpens,  the  Sleep-fnake ,  in  Zoo- 
logy ,  the  name  of  an  Eafl  Indian  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  by  the  Ceylonefe  nintipolong ,  a  word  importing 
the  fame  fenfe.  It  is  of  a  deep  blackifli  brown,  varie¬ 
gated  with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fatal  kind  in 
its  poifon  :  its  bite  it  is  faid  brings  on  a  fleep  which 
ends  in  death  •,  hence  this  trivial  name. 

HYPNUM,  FEATHER-MOSS,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  of  mufei,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
mia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

HYPO,  a  Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  divers  words  borrowed  from  that  language  ;  li¬ 
terally  denoting  under ,  beneatlu — In  which  fenfe  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  fupra ,  “  above.” 

HYPOBOLE,  or  Subjection,  (from  Ino,  and 
/3&aAa>,  I  cajl\ ),  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  5  fo  called,  when 
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feveral  things  are  mentioned,  that  feem  to  make  for  Hypoca- 
the  contrary  fide,  and  each  of  them  refuted  in  order.  tb:uf;s 
Tills  figure,  when  complete,  coniifts  of  three  parts  \  a  H  jj  , 
proposition,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their  triuai. 
anfwer,  and  a  conclufion.  1  hus  Cicero,  upon  his  re-  — y— ** 

turn  from  banifhment,  vindicates  his  conduct  in  with¬ 
drawing  fo  quietly,  and  not  oppofing  the  faction  that 
ejeCted  him.  See  Oratory,  N°  81. 

HYPOC ATHARSIS  (compounded  of  v7ro  under , 
and  I  purge),  in  Medicine ,  a  too  faint  or  feeble 

purgation. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  fubterraneous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the. 
prepofition  visa  under ;  and  the  verb  xcckv,  to  burn. — 

Another  fort  of  hypocauftum  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocauflum,  or  fweating-room,  were  difeovered  un¬ 
der  ground  at  Lincoln  in  1739.  We  have  an  account 
of  thefe  remains  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions, 

N#  461.  §  29. — Among  the  moderns,  the  hypocauflum 
is  that  place  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warms  a 
ffove  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHAUIIS,  HAWK’S-EYE,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitcc .  See 
Botany  Index . 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fpace  on  each 
fide  the  epigaftric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  See  Anatomy,  N°  88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  passion,  a  difeafe  in  men, 
fimilar  to  the  hyfteric  affeCtion  in  women.  See  Medi¬ 
cine  Index . 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  an  infpif- 
fated  juice  obtained  from  the  feflfile  afarum,  much  re- 
fembling  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they 
evaporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  confidence 
of  an  extra#,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry.  It  is  an  aflringent 
of  confiderable  power ;  is  good  again  ft  diarrhoeas 
and  haemorrhagies  of  all  kinds  \  and  may  be  ufed  in 
repellent  gargarifras  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca¬ 
cia  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
fhops,  the  German  acacia  being  ufually  fold  under  its 
name. 

HYPOCRISY,  v7roK%t<n$,  in  Ethics ,  denotes diflimu- 
lation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character. 

In  other  words,  it  fignifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
he  is  not  j  and  is  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  aflame 
the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without  having 
any  thing  in  reality  of  either. 

HYPOGiEUM,  v7royxioy,  formed  of  v7ro  under ,  and 
yotiot  earth ,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  is  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  are  under 
ground  $  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places. 

The  term  hypogtewn  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  for  fubterraneous  tombs  in  which  they  buried  their 
dead. 

Hypog^ium,  vTroyouoy,  in  AJirology ,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  celeftial  houfes  which  are  below  the  horizon : 
and  efpecially  the  imum  cceli ,  or  bottom  of  heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in¬ 
terna:  branch  of  the  ifiac  artery. 

HYPOG  ASTRIUM,  in  Anatomy ?  the  middle  part 

of 
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Hypeglofii  of  the  low ~  ,£gion  of  the  belly.  See  Anatomy, 
II  N°  88. 

Hypoftafis.  HYPOGLOSSI  EXTERNI,  or  MAJORES,  in  Ana¬ 
tomy ,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  alfo  hnguales  and 
gufatorii ,  See  Ax  atomy. 

HYPOGLOTTIS  or  Hypoglossis,  (compofed  of 
v7ro  under ,  and  tongue ),  in  Anatomy ,  is  a  name 

given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.  There  are  four 
large  glands  of  the  tongue  ;  two  of  them  called  hypo - 
glottides ,  fituated  under  it,  near  the  venae  ranulares  :  one 
v  on  each  fide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  fecrete  a 
kind  of  ferous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which 
is  difcharged  into  the  mouth  by  little  duds  near  the 
gams. 

HYPOGLOTTIS,  or  Hypoglofis,  in  Medicine ,  denotes 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue  ;  called 
alfo  ranula . 

HYPOPYON,  in  Medicine ,  a  colledion  of  purulent 
matter  under  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  partition  under 
the  pulpit  or  logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed 
for  the  mufic. 

HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying 
fuhjiance ,  or  fuhjiflence  ;  ufed  in  theology  for  perfon . — 
The  word  is  Greek,  ;  compounded  of  wo  fuh , 

u  under  and  Jlo ,  exijio  ;  “  I  Hand,  I  exift 

q.  d.  fub  ffetitia .  Thus  we  hold,  that  there  is  but 
one  nature  or  effence  in  God,  but  three  hypojlafes  or 
perfons. 

The  term  hypofafs  is  of  a  very  ancient  Handing  in 
the  church.  St  Cyril  repeats  it  feveral  times,  as  alfo 
the  phrafe  union  according  to  hypofafs .  The  firft  time 
it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Neftorius, 
wh£re  he  ufes  it  inftead  of  TrgoGwoy,  the  word  we  com¬ 
monly  render  perfon ,  which  did  not  feem  expreflive 
enough.  “  The  philofophers  (fays  St  'Cyril)  have 
allowed  three  hypofafes  :  They  have  extended  the  Di¬ 
vinity  to  three  hypofafes  :  They  have  even  fometimes 
ufed  the  word  trinity  ;  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  have  admitted  the  confubftantiality  of  the  three  hy¬ 
pofafes,  to  (how  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  exclu- 
five  of  all  triplicity  -in  refped  of  diftindion  of  nature, 
and  not  to  hold  it  necefiary  to  conceive  any  refpedive 
inferiority  of  hypof  afes .” 

This  term  occafioned  great  difienfions  in  the  ancient 
church  ;  firft  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfo 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypofafs 
was  defined  to  denote  the  fame  with  e /fence  or  fubfance ; 
fo  that  it  was  -herefy  to  fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of  a 
different  hypofafs  from  the  Father;  but  cuftom  altered 
its  meaning.  In  the  neceflity  they  were  under  of  ex- 
prefting  themfelves  ftrongly  againft  the  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  made  choice  of  the  word  hypofafs ,  and  the 
Latins  of  perfona ;  which  change  proved  the  occafion 
of  endlefs  difagreement.  The  phrafe  ufed 

by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  the  Latins,  whofe  ufual 
way  of  rendering  V7r6<s-a<ns  in  their  language  was  by 
fubfantia .  The  barrennefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 

theological  phrafes,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones,  vc-ioc.  and  v7rorx<n$ ;  and  thus  dis¬ 
abled  them  from  diftinguifhing  efctice  from  hypofafs . 
For  wdiich  reafon  they  chofe  rather  to  ufe  the  term 
ires  perfojue ,  and  tres  hypofafes, — An  end  was  put  to 
logomachias,  in  a  fvnod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
Yen.  XL  Part  I. 
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year  362,  at  which  St  Athanafius  aflifled  ;  from  which  Hypothec* 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcruple  of  faying  tres  H 
hypofafes ,  nor  the  Greeks  of  three  perfons .  , 

HYPOTHECA,  in  the  Civil  Law,  an  obligation, 
whereby  the  effeds  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor,  to  fecure  his  debt.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Greek  v7ro$n*> 1,  a  thing  fubjeB  to  fome  obligation  ;  of 
the  verb  vnolifaiuii,  fuppofe ,  “  I  am  rejeded of  v7ro 
under ,  and  Tifayi  pono ,  “  I  put.” 

As  the  hypotheca  is  an  engagement  procured  on  puf- 
pofe  for  the  fecurity  of  the  creditor,  various  means  have 
been  made  ufe  of  to  fecure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
convention.  The  ufe  of  the  pawm  or  pledge  is  the 
mofl  ancient,  which  is  almoft  the  fame  thing  wdth  the 
hypotheca  ;  all  the  difference  confifting  in  this,  that  the 
pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor’s  hands  ;  whereas,  in  a 
fimple  hypotheca,  the  thing  remained  in  the  polfeflion 
of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  eafy  and  commo¬ 
dious  to  engage  an  eflate  by  a  civil  covenant  than  by 
an  adual  delivery  :  accordingly  the  expedient  w?as  firft 
pradifed  among  the  Romans  5  and  from  them  the  Ro¬ 
mans  borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing  :  only  the 
Greeks,  the  better  to  prevent  frauds,  ufed  to  fix  fome 
vifible  mark  on  the  thing,  that  the  public  might  know 
it  was  hypothecate  or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor  \ 
but  the  Romans,  looking  on  fuch  advertifements  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  debtor,  forbade  the  ufe  of  them. 

The  Roman  lawyers  diftinguifhed  four  kinds  of  hy- 
pothecas  :  the  conventional,  which  W'as  with  the  wrill 
and  confent  of  both  parties  ;  the  legal,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  law,  and  for  that  reafon  called  tacit ;  the 
praetor’s  pledge,  wThen  by  the  flight  or  non-appearing 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  wras  put  in  poiTefTion  of  his 
effeds  ;  and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put  in 
polfeflion  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  fubdivided  into  gene¬ 
ral  and  fpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when  all 
the  debtor’s  effeds,  both  prefent  and  future,  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  creditor.  It  is  fpecial,  w’hen  limited  to 
one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca,  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty -fix  different  fpecies  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  Geometry ,  the  longefl:  fide 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  fubtends  the 
right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  (formed  of  “  under,”  and 
poftio ,  of  nhfu  pono ,  “  I  put”),  is  a  propofition 
or  principle  which  we  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  ccnclufions  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in 
queftion. 

In  difputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothe- 
fes,  in  order  to  draw  their  antagonifts  into  abfurdities  j 
and  even  in  geometry  truths  are  often  deducible  from 
fuch  falfe  hypothefes. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may 
be  diftinguifhed  into  hypothefis  and  thefis  :  the  firft 
rehearfes  the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  thing  itfelf  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  propofition,  a  triangle  is 
half  of  a  parallelogram,  if  the  bafes  and  altitudes  of  the 
two  be  equal  ;  the  latter  part  is  the  hypothefis,  “  if 
the  bafes,”  Sec.  and  the  former  a  thefis,  “  a  triangle 
is  half  a  parallelogram.” 

In  ft ri<ft  logic,  we  are  never  to  jpafs  from  the  hypo- 
C  thtiis 
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Hypothefis  thefts  to  the  thefts  j  that  is,  the  principle  fuppofed 
i!  mull  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  we  require  the  con- 
diitori*1-  ^crIuence  t0  allowed. 

t — y— d  i  Hypothesis,  in  Physics ,  &c.  denotes  a  kind  of 

fyftem.  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby 
to  account  for  fome  phenomenon  or  appearance  of 
nature.  Thus  we  have  hypothefes  to  account  for 
the  tides,  for  gravity,  for  magnetifm,  for  the  de¬ 
luge,  &c. 

The  real  and  fcientific  caufes  of  natural  things  ge¬ 
nerally  lie  very  deep  :  obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  molt  cafes  ex¬ 
tremely  flow,  and  the  human  mind  is  very  impatient : 
lienee  we  are  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  invent  fome- 
thing  that  may  feem  like  the  caufe,  and  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  anfwer  the  feveral  phenomena,  fo  that  it  may 
poflibly  be  the  true  caufe. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fictions 
or  hypothefes,  which  are  much  lefs  current  now7  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  lateft  and  beft  writers  are 
for  excluding  hypothefes,  and  (landing  wholly  on  ob¬ 
fervation  and  experiment.  Whatever  is  liot  deduced 
from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo- 
thefisj  and  hypothefes,  whether  metaphyfical,  or  phy- 
fical,  or  mechanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,  have  no. 
place  in  experimental  philofophy. 

The  Carteflans  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  af- 
feftions  in  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  pleafe  > 
juft  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and 
what  fituations,  they  find  for  their  purpofe.  They 
alfo  feign  certain  unfeen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  moft  arbitrary  properties  ;  give  them  a 
fubtility  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  moft  un¬ 
accountable  motions.  But  is  not  this  to  fet  alide  the 
real  conftitution  of  things,  and  to  fubftitute  dreams  in 
their  place  ?  Truth  is  fcarce  attainable  even  by  the 
fureft  obfervations  j  and  will  fanciful  conjeftures  ever 
come  at  it  ?  They  who  found  their  (peculations  on  hy¬ 
pothefes,  even  though  they  argue  from  them  regularly, 
according  to  the  drifted  laws  of  mechanics,  may  be 
faid  to  eompofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable ;  but  it  is 
dill  only  a  fable. 

Hypothesis  is  more  particularly  applied  in  aftro- 
noray  to  the  feveral  fyftems  of  the  heavens ;  or  the 
different  ways  in  which  different  aftronomers  have 
fuppofed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  mov¬ 
ed,  &  c. 

The  principal  hypothefes  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Coper- 
nican,  and  Tychonic.  The  Copernican  is  now  become 
fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  warranted  by  obfervation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injurious  to  call  it  an 
hypo  thefts.  See  ASTRONOMY. 

HYPOTIPOSIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  91. 

HYPOTRACHELION,  in  ArchiteBure ,  is  ufedfor 
a  little  frieze  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  capital,  between 
the  aftragal  and  annulets  5  called  alfo  the  colerin  and 


gorgerin,  The  word  is  applied  by  (bins  authors  in  a 
more  general  fenfe,  to  the  neck  of  any  column,  or  that 
part  of  its  capital  below  the  aftragal. 

HYPOXIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  10th  order  Corona  rice .  See  Botany  Index, 

HYPSISTAR1J,  (formed  from  v-^trog  higheft),  a 
feft  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  :  thus  called  from 
the  profeftion  they  made  of  worlhipping  the  moft  high 
God. 


•Hypoxia 
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The  doftrine  of  the  Hypfiftarian.s  was  an  affemblage 
of  Paganifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftianity.  They  ado¬ 
red  the  moft  high  God  with  the  Chriftians ;  but  they 
alfo  revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens  :  and  ob- 
ferved  the  fabbath,  and  the  diftinftion  of  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  things  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hypfiftarii  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Eu- 
chites,  or  Maffalians. 

HYRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  country  of 
the  farther  Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Mare 
Hyrcanum  or  Cafpium ;  with  Media  on  the  weft,  Par- 
thia  on  the  fouth,  and  Margiana  on  the  eaft.  Famous 
for  its  tygers  (Virgil)  for  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

HYRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Lydia, 
in  the  campus  Hyrcanusy  near  Thyatira  \  fo  called  from 
colonifts  brought  from  Hyrcania,  a  country  lying  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  people  called  Hyr- 
cani  Macedones,  becaufe  a  mixed  people  (Pliny). — An¬ 
other  Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called 
Hyrcania*  Thought  to  be  the  Tape  of  Strabo,  the 
Syrinx  of  Polybius,  the  Zeudracarta  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Afaac  of  Ifidorus  Characenus. — A  third,  a  ilrong 
place  of  Judea,  built  by  Hyrcanus. 

HYSSOP.  See  Hyssopus. 

Hedge-Hrssop,  See  Gratiola. 

HYSSOPUS,  HYSSOP,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs.  See  Botany  and  Materia 
Medic  a  Index, 

HYSTERIC  affection,  or  Paffton ,  (formed  of 
Int'Ct  “  \vomb”)  $  a  difeafe  in  women,  called  alfo  fujfo - 
cation  of  the  wo?nby  and  vulgarly  Jits  of  the  ?n other.  It 
is  a  fpafmodico-convuliive  affeftion  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  proceeding  from  the  womb  j  for  the  fymptoms  and 
cure  of  which,  fee  Medicine. 

HYSTERON  proteroN,  in  Grammar  and  Rhe¬ 
toric  ,  a  fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  conftruftion  is  fo  inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  fentence  which  fhould  naturally  come  firft  is  placed 
laft  :  as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit ,  for  vivit  et 
valet ;  and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  Moriamitr ,  <b* 
in  ?nedia  arma  ruamus ,  for  In  media  arma  ruamusy  <b' 
jnoriainur, 

HYSTRIX,  or  Porcupine,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  Bee  Mammalia 
Index . 
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I  T  or  i,  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  al¬ 
ii  *5  phabet,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath 

’Jabcili.  fuddenly  againft  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la¬ 
rynx,  with  a  fmall  hollowing  of  the  tongue,  and 
nearly  the  fame  opening  of  the  lips  as  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  or  e .  Its  found  varies  :  in  fome  words  it  is 
long,  as  high)  mind \  &c.;  in  others  Ihort,  as  bid ,  l \id ', 
Jin ,  Sec. ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  like  ij,  as 
in  collier ,  onion ,  Sec.  5  and  in  a  few,  it  founds  like  ee , 
as  in  machine ,  magazine,  Sec.  No  Englifh  word  ends  in 

e  being  either  added  to  it,  or  elle  the  i  turned  into  y. 

But  belides  the  vowel,  there  is  the  jod  confonailt  5 
which,  becaufe  of  its  different  pronunciation,  has  like- 
wife  a  different  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  Englifh,  it  has 
the  foft  found  of  g ;  nor  is  ufed,  but  when  g  foft  is  re¬ 
quired  before  vowels,  where  g  is  ufually  hard  :  thus  we 
fay,  jack ,  jet,  join,  &c.  inflead  of  gack,  get,  goin,  Sec. 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Englifh 
language. 

I,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  fignifies  one ,  and  Hands  for 
fo  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times 5  thus  I,  one 5 
II,  two  5  III,  three,  See.  5  and  when  put  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  fubtrafts  itfelf,  as  IV,  four,  IX, 
nine,  Sic.  But,  when  fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  higher  numeral  as  there  are  I’s  added  ;  thus 
VI  is  5  +  1,  or  fix;  VII,  5  +  2,  or  feven*,  VIII,  5+3, 
or  eight.  The  aneient  Romans  likewife  ufed  13  for 
500,  CIO  for  1000,  IDO  for  5000,  CCIOO  for 
10,000.  Farther  than  this,  as  Pliny  obferves,  they 
did  not  go  in  their  notation  5  but,  when  neceffary  re¬ 
peated  the  lad  number,  as  CCCIOOO,  CCCI003,  for 
200,0005  CCCI333,  CCCI333,  CCCI333,  for 
300,000  5  and  fo  on. 

The  ancients  fometimes  changed  i  into  u  ;  decumus 
for  decimus;  maxumus  for  maximus ,  Sic. 

According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  i  is  proper  to  exprefs 
delicate  but  humble  things,  as  in  this  verfe  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  Ps,  and  is  generally  admired  : 

Accipimit  immicum  imbrem ,  rimifque  fatifeunt. 

1,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  fubftituted  for 
the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  firfi  letter. 

JAB B OK,  a  brook  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Jordan, 
the  fpring  whereof  is  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It 
falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  to  the 
fouth  of  this  fea.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja¬ 
cob  wre tiled  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  The 
Jabbok'  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from  the 
Gaulanites,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of  Baflian. 

# JABESH,  or  jABESH-gilcad,  was  the  name  of  a 
city,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  feripture  calls  it  generally  Jabefh-Gilead,  becaufe 
it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  go 
by  this  name,  Eufebius  places  it  fix  miles  from  Pella, 
towards  Gerafa  5  and  confequently  it  muff  be  eaftward 
of  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 

JABIRIT.  See  Mycteria,  Ornithology  Index. 

J  ABLONSKl,  Daniel  Ernest,  a  learned  Polifli 
P  rote  if  ant  divine,  born  at  Dantzick  in  1660.  He  be¬ 
came  fucceflively  miniifer  of  Magdeburg,  Liffa,  Ko- 
ningiberg,  and  Berlin  5  and  was  at  length  ecclefiaftical 


counfellor,  and  prefident  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Jabiin 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effedt  an  union  |1 
between  the  Lutherans  and  CalviniHsj  and  wrote  fome  J?*ck- Daw- 
works  which  are  in  good  effeem,  particularly  Medita-  v 
tions  on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  He  died 
in  1741. 

Jablonski,  Theodore ,  conn fellor  of  the  court  of  Pruf- 
fia,  and  lecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  in 
Berlin,  was  alfo  a  man  of  diltinguifiied  merit.  He  lov¬ 
ed  the  fciences,  and  d:d  them  houour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  fee n  in  men  of  learning  5 
it  was  owing  to  this  modefty  that  the  greateft  part  of 
his  works  were  publilhed  without  his  name.  He  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1711,  a  French  and  German  Didionary  5 
a  Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1713  5  a  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and*  Sciences,  1721;  and  tranfiated  Tacitus  de  moribus 
Germanorum  into  High  Dutch,  in  1724. 

JABNE,  in  Ancient  Geograplnj ,  a  town  of  Paleffine, 
near  Joppa  5  called  Jamriia  or  Jamnial,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Jofhua  xv.  it  feems  to  be  called  Jab - 
neel ;  but  in  2  Chron.xxvi.  Jabne.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Philiifines  by  Uzziah,  who  demoliflied  its  fortifications. 

Its  port,  called  Jamnitarujn  port  us,  lay  between  Joppa 
and  Azotus. 

JACAMAR.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index . 

JACCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  a  bifiiop’s  fee,  and  a  fort  5  feated  on 
a  river  of  the  fame  name  among  the  mountains  of  Jac- 
ca,  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  W.  Long.  o.  IQ. 

N.  Lat.  42.  36. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  inftrument  of 
common  ufe  for  railing  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome  the 
fridion  of  the  parts  and  the  Weight  with  which  the  fpit 
is  charged  5  and  a  Heady  and  uniform  motion  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fort  of  Hag  or  colours, 
dlfplayed  from  a  mafl  ereded  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
fhip’s  bowfprit.  In  the  Britifh  navy  the  jack  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
interfedion  of  the  red  and  white  erodes  5  but  in  mer- 
chant-lhips  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field.  See 
the  article  Union. 

Jack  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  horfe  or  wooden  frame  to  faw 
timber  upon  5  for  an  inflrument  to  pull  off  a  pair  of 
boots ;  for  a  great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink  in  ; 
for  a  fmall  bowl  that  ferves  as  a  mark  at  the  exercife  of 
bowling  5  and  for  a  young  pike. 

Jack-Flag,  in  a  (hip,  that  is  hoified  up  at  the  fprit-fail 
top-malt  head. 

JACK-Daw,  the  Engliih  name  of  a  fpecies  of  corvus. 

See  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index . 

This  bird  is  very  mifehievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  5  and  is  of  Inch  a  thievifli  difpofition,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  ufe 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  defiroying  them  by  a  kind 
of  fp  rings  much  ufed  in  England  5  and  is  fo  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerfal. — A  Hake  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  fafi  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  fharp  in 
C  2  the 
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the  point  that  the  bird  cannot  fettle  upon  it.  Within 
a  foot  of  the  top  there  mull  be  a  hole  bored  through 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter ;  through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  flick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  )  then  a  horfe-hair  fpringe  or  noofe  is  to  be  made 
fall  to  a  thin  hazel-wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  fhort  flick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  remainder  being  left  open  un¬ 
der  that  flick.  The  other  end  of  the  hazel  rod  is  to 
be  put  through  a  hole  in  the  flake  near  the  ground, 
and  faflened  there.  The  flake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jack-daw’s  food,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
fettle  on  it ;  but  finding  the  point  too  lharp,  he  will 
defcend  to  the  little  crofs  flick.  This  will  fink  with 
his  weight,  and  the  fpringe  will  receive  his  leg,  and 
hold  him  fafl. 


JACK  ALL,  in  Zoology .  See  Canis,  Mammalia 
Index. 


JACOB,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  and  Rebekah,  was  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2168,  before  Jefus  Chrifl 
1836.  The  hiflory  of  this  patriarch  is  given  at  large 
in  the  book  of  Genefis.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  the 
147th  year  of  his  age.  Jofeph  directed  that  the  body 
fhould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  5  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  Egypt  for  feventy  days.  After  this,  Jo¬ 
feph  and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt’s 
permiflion,  to  the  burying-place  of  his  fathers  near  He¬ 
bron,  where  his  wife  Leah  had  been  interred.  When 
they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  mourned 
for  him  again  feven  days  \  upon  which  occafion  the 
place  where  they  flaid  was  called  Abelmifraim,  or  the 
mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob  Ben  Hajim ,  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Maforah  in  1525  ;  together  with  the  text  of 
the  bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rabbinical  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Jacob,  Ben  Naphtali ,  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  5th 
century  :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  mafforets,  and 
bred  at  the  fchool  of  Tiberias  in  Palefline  with  Ben 
Afer,  another  principal  mafforet.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  ferve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  language,  are  afcribed 
to  thefe  two  rabbis y  and  faid  to  be  done  in  an  affembly 
©f  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D.  476. 

JACOBINE  monks,  the  fame  with  Dominicans. 

Jacobines,  the  name  alfumed  by  a  party  or  club 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  compofed  of 
members  of  the  national  affembly.  This  club  held  its 
meetings  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  /riars, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name.  For  an  account  of  the 
wiews  and  influence  of  the  Jacobin  club  in  the  French 
/evolution,  fee  France. 

JACOBITES,  a  term  of  reproach  bellowed  on  the 
perfons  who,  vindicating  the  do£lrines  of  paflive  obe¬ 
dience  and  non -refillance  with  refpefl  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difavow  the  revolution  in  1688, 
and  affert  the  fuppofed  rights,  and  adhere  to  the  inter- 
ells,  of  the  late  abdicated  King  James  and  his  family. 

Jacobites,  id  church  hillory,  a  fe£l  of  Chrillians 
in  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  fo  called,  either  from  Ja¬ 
cob  a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob  a  monk  who  flourilhed  in 
the  year  550* 
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The  Jacobites  are  of  tvvo  fe6ls,  fome  following  the  Jacobus 
rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fe- 
parated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alfo  a 
divifion  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri-  s 
archs.  As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jefus  Chrill  5  with  refpe£l  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  eaftern  Chrillians:  they  confecrate 
unleavened  bread  at  the  eucharill,  and  are  again!!  con- 
fefiion,  believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  inllitution. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25  Ihlllings  3  fq 
called  from  King  James  I.  of  England,  in  whofe  reign 
it  was  ftruck.  See  Coin. 

We  ufually  diflinguiih  two  kinds  of  Jacobus ,  the  old 
and  the  new  ;  the  former  valued  at  25  ihillings,  weigh¬ 
ing  fix  penny-weights  ten  grains  j  the  latter,  called  alfo 
Carolus ,  valued  at  23  Ihillings,  in  weight  five  penny¬ 
weights  twenty  grains. 

JACQUINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

JACULATOR,  or  shooting-fish.  See  Chah- 
todon,  Ichthyology  Index. 

JADDESSES  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  order  of 
priells  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chapels  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  genii,  who  form  a  third  order  of 
gods  among  thefe  idolaters.  Thefe  priells  are  applied 
to  by  tlie  people  in  a  time  of  difeafe  or  calamity,  who 
offer  a  cock  on  their  behalf  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
daemons. 

JADE-stone,  or  Lapis  nephriticus,  a  fpecies  of 
Mineral.  See  Mineralogy  Index . 

JAFFA,  an  ancient  town  of  Alia  in  Palefline,  for¬ 
merly  called  Joppa.  Its  former  grandeur  is  now  great¬ 
ly  diminilhed.  It  is  fituated  50  miles  north-well  of 
Jerufalem,  while  others  make  it  only  27,  and  ico, 
from  the  town  of  Acre.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
under  Bonaparte,  in  February  1 799,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
taken  and  fortified.  E.  Long.  35.^0.  N.  Lat.  32.  16. 

JAFFATEEN  ISLANDS,  tile  name  of  four  iilands 
in  the  Red  fea,  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels. 

They  are  joined  together  by  Ihoals  or  funk  rocks  \ 
are  crooked  or  bent  like  half  a  bow  5  and  are  dan¬ 
gerous  for  fhips  in  the  night  time,  becaufe  there  feems 
to  be  a  paffage  between  them,  to  which,  while  the  pi¬ 
lots  are  paying  attention,  they  negle£l  two  fmall  funk 
rocks  which  lie  almoll  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  in 
deep  wrater. 

JAFNAPATAN,  a  fea-port  town,  feated  at  the 
north-eaft  end  of  the  illand  of  Cejlon  in  the  Eall  In¬ 
dies.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguefe  in 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  poffeffion  of  it  fince 
that  time.  They  export  from  thence  great  quantities 
of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants,  which  are  accounted 
the  moll  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  E.  Long. 


80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

JAGENDORF,  a  town  and  callle  of  Silefia,  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river 
Oppa.  E.  Long.  17.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

JAGGERNAUT,  a  black  pyiamidal  Hone  wor- 
Ihipped  by  the  Gentoos,  who  pretend  that  it  fell  from 
heaven,  or  was  miraculoully  prefented  on  the  place 
where  there  temple  Hands.  There  are  many  other 
idols  of  this  figure  in  India  }  which,  however,  are  all 
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juggernaut  but  accounted  copies  from  the  Jaggernaut.  According 
li  to  the  belt  information  Mr  Grofe  could  obtain,  this 
Jag°-  ,  {tone  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  power  prefiding  over 
~  *  univerfal  generation,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge¬ 

nial  heat  and  influence  of  the  fun  a#ing  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  it.  Domeftic  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gernaut,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  fame  name,  are  made 
by  the  Gentoos.  Fhefe  are  niched  up  in  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tinfel , 
which  for  fome  days  they  keep  in  the  belt  apartment 
in  their  houfe.  During  this  time  their  devotion  con- 
fifts  in  exhibiting  the  moft  obfcene  poftures,  and  act¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  lafeivioufnefs,  in  fight  as  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  the  moft  acceptable  mode  of  worfhip 
to  that  deity  it  reprefents ;  after  which  they  carry  it 
in  its  gilded  car  in  proceflion  to  the  Ganges,  and  throw 
in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that  river  of 
its  congenial  fertilization  with  that  of  the  fun.  For¬ 
merly  this  machine  was  decorated  with  jewels  and  other 
.  expenftve  ornaments  ;  but  the  Indians  are  now  become 

leis  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors  and 
Chriftians,  watching  the  places  where  they  threw  in 
their  idpls,  dived  for  them  for  the  fake  of  the  jewels  with 
which  they  were  adorned. 

Our  author  conje&ures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gentoo  idol  was  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inclines  to  point  upwards.  From 
this  In  iian  deity  he  fuppofes  the  fhape  of  the  Paphian 
Venus  to  have  been  derived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account.  This  image  had  nothing  of  the  human 
form  in  it,  but  rofe  orbicularly  from  a  broad  balls,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  race  goal  tapering  to  a  narrow  con¬ 
vex  a-top;  which  is  exa#ly  the  figure  of  the  idol  in  In¬ 
dia,  confecrated  to  fuch  an  office  as  that  heathen  deity 
was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  and  to  which,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Ganges  efpecially,  the  Gentoo  virgins  are 
brought  to  undergo  a  kind  of  fuperficial  defloration  be¬ 
fore  they  are  prefented  to  their  hufbands. 

JAGHIRE,  an  aftignment  made  in  Bengal  by  an  im¬ 
perial  grant  upon  the  revenue  of  any  diftricl,  to  defray 
civii  or  military  charges,  penfions,  gratuities,  &c. 

JAGHIRLDER,  the  holder  of  a  jaghire. 

JAGO,  Richard,  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Snitterfield  in  Wanvickfhire,  and  reftor  of  Kimcote  in 
Leicefterfhire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
fpondent  of  Mr  Shenftone,  contemporary  with  him  at 
Oxford,  and,  it  is  believed,  his  fchoolfellow  ;  was  of  U- 
niverfity  college  *,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  9.  1 739  5 
was  author  of  feveral  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th  volumes 
of  Dodfley’s  Poems  \  publifhed  a  fermon,  in  1 75$,  on 
the  Caufes  of  Impenitence  confidered,  preached  May  4. 
1755,  at  Harbury  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he  was  vi¬ 
car,  on  occafion  of  a  converfation  faid  to  have  palled 
between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition  in  the 
church-yard  there  -y  wrote  “  Edge-hill,”  a  poem,  for 
*  which  he  obtained  a  large  fubfeription  in  1767;  and 
was  alfo  author  of  “  Labour  and  Genius,”  1768,  4toj 
of  “  The  Blackbirds,”  a  beautiful  elegy  in  the  Adven¬ 
turer  ;  and  of  many  other  ingenious  performances.  He 
died  May  28.  1781. 

St  Jago ,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes 
in  the  audience  of  Quito  in  Peru.  It  is  navigable  y 
and  falls  into  the  South  fea,  after  having  watered  a  fer¬ 
tile  country  abounding  in  cotton-trees,  apd  inhabited 
by  wild  Americans. 
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St  Jago ,  the  largeft,  moft  populous,  and  fertile  of  Jaa’©.' 
the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  the  w  v  ' 
refidence  of  the  Portuguefe  viceroy.  It  lies  about  13  ^ 

miles  eaflward  from  the  ifland  of  Mayo,  and  abounds 
with  high  barren  mountains ;  but  the  air,  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  is  very  unwholefome  to  ftrangers.  Its  produce 
is  fugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  fome  excellent  fruits.  The 
animals  are  black  cattle,  horfes,  affes,  deer,  goats,  h«gs, 
civet-cats,  and  fome  very  pretty  green  monkeys  with 
black  faces. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  this  illand,  obferves,  that  it  is  liable  to  long  and  ex- 
ceflive  droughts,  for  which  it  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  af- 
lign  any  philofophical  caufe.  It  was  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute 
famine  at  the  end  of  1792,  when  vifited  by  the  embalfy 
to  China,  and  the  waters  of  the  rivers  were  almoft  dried 
up.  The  furface  of  the  earth  was  devoid  of  herbage,, 
the  cattle  had  nearly  all  perifhed,  as  much  from  the 
want  of  food  as  from  drought. 

“  What  were  the  uncommon  circumftances  (fays  Sir 
George)  that  took  place  in  the  atmofphere  of  that  part 
of  Africa  to  which  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  lie  conti¬ 
guous,  or  in  the  vaft  expanfe  of  continent  extending  to 
the  eaft  behind  it,  and  from  which  this  direful  efte# 
muft  have  proceeded  (as  they  happened  where  no  man 
of  fcience  exifted  to  obferve  or  to  record  them),  will 
remain  unknown,  nor  is  theory  bold  enough  to  fupply 
the  place  of  obfervation.  Whatever  was  the  caufe 
which  thus  arrefted  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature,  by 
drawing  away  the  fources  of  fertility,  it  was  obfervable, 
that  fome  few  trees  and  plants  preferved  their  luxuri¬ 
ance,  indicating  that  they  ftill  could  extra#  from  the 
arid  earth  whatever  portion  of  humidity  it  was  nccefiary 
to  derive  from  thence  for  the  purpofe  of  vegetable  life,, 
though  it  was  denied  to  others.” 

Befide  palm  trees,  frequently  found  verdant  amidft 
burning  fands,  nothing  could  be  more  rich  in  flavour, 
or  abound  more  with  milky  though  corrofivc  juice, 
than  the  afclepias  gigantea ,  growing  plentifully  without 
culture,  but  undifturbed.  The  phyfic  nut  tree  appear¬ 
ed  2s  if  its  perpetuity  was  not  to  be  afledled  by  any 
drought.  Some  fpecies  of  mimofa ,  or  fenfitive  plant, 
were  moft  common,  and  did  not  appear  to  languifh. 

But  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture  had  almoft 
wholly  difappeared,  and  the  fugar  canes  had  little  re- 
femblance  to  any  thing  like  vegetation.  Yet  vegeta¬ 
tion  quickly  revived  whenever  any  moifture  could  be 
conveyed  through  the  foil. 

The  refidence  of  the  viceroy  is  reprefented  by  Sir 
George  as  a  hamlet,  conflfting  of  100  fmall  dwellings, 
only  one  ftory  high,  fcattered  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  one-third  as  much  in  breadth.  Not  being  com¬ 
manded  by  any  eminence,  it  was  a  fituation  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  defence,  yet  the  fort  was  nearly  in  ruins,  and 
the  few  guns  mounted  on  it  were  moftly  honey-combed. 

Amidft  the  ruins  of  St  Jago,  was  found  a  Portuguefe, 
to  whom  one  of  the  party  was  recommended,  by  whom 
they  were  hofpitably  received,  and  treated  with  every 
fpecies  of  tropical  fruits  from  his  garden. 

St  Jago ,  ahandfome  and  conflderable  town-  of  South- 
America,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  a  good  harbour,  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is  feated  in  a. 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on.  the 
river  Mapocho,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Here 
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jafc°'  Here  are  feveral  canals  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  winch 
,  \y  they  water  the  gardens  and  cogI  the  ftreets.- — It  is  very 
J!-C;n‘s:  much  fubjeft  to  earthquakes.  W.  Long.  69.  35.  $. 
Lat.  33.  40. 

St  y jgo  de  Cuba ,  a  town  in  North  America,  fituated 
on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  o. 

Jagg  de  los  Cavalleros ,  a  town  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  foil,  but  bad  air. 
^  V.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  19.  40.  4 

St  Jago  chi  Entero ,  a  town  of  South  America,  one 
of  the  molt  confiderable  of  Tucuman,  and  the  ufual 
redden ce  of  the  inquiiitor  of  the  province.  It  is 
feated  on  a  large  river,  in  a  hat  country,  where  there 
is  game,-  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called  camel - 
♦  jbeefi,  &c. 

Jago  de  la  Vega,  otherwife  called  Sfiaxf/h-town ,  is 
the  capital  ot  the  iiland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  Weft  Indies  j 
and  Hands  in  i  8°  1'  north  latitude,  and  76°  45' weft 
longitude.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  be¬ 
tween  300  and  600  lioufes,  with  about  4000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  colours  and  denominations.  This  town  is 
fituated  in  a  delightful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Cob  re,  13  miles  from  Kingfton,  and  10  from  Port 
Royal.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  commander  in  chief : 
and  here  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  is  held,  four 
times  in  the  year,  viz.  on  the  laft  Tuefdays  of  February, 
May,  Auguft,  aTid  November,  and  fits  three  weeks. — 
St  Jago  de  la  Vega  is  the  county-town  of  Middlefex, 
and  belongs  to  the  parifli  of  St  Catharine  ;  in  which 
pariih  there  are  ri  fugar-plantations,  ic8  pens,  and 
other  fettlements,  and  about  10,000  (laves. 

JAGUAR,  or  Jaquar,  a  name-given  to  the  Brafi- 
lian  ounce,  a  fpecies  of  Feus.  See  Feus,  Mamma¬ 
lia  Index, 

JAGUEER,  in  Eaft  India  affairs,  any  penfion  from 
the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi  ;  generally  fuch 
as  arc  afhgr.ed  for  military  fervices. 

JAGUEERDx4R,  the  holder  or  poffeffor  of  a  ja- 
gueer.  It  comes  from  three  Perfian  words,  Jay  “  a 
place  j”  gueriftun ,  “  to  take  j”  and  dafhtun,  4<  to 
hold  yy  qtwjt,  “  a  place-holder  or  penfioner.”  In  the 
times  of  the  Mogul  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  called  omrahs ,  were  allowed  jagueers,  either  in 
lands  of  which  they  colle£fe.d  the  revenues,  or  affign- 
meuts  upon  the  revenues  for  fpecified  fums,  payable  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  province  :  which  fums-  were  for 
their  maintenance,  and  the  fupport  of  fuch  troops  as 
they  were  neceffitated  to  bring  into  the  field  when  de¬ 
manded  by  the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  their  ja- 
gwcers,  which  were  always  revokable  at  pleafure. 

JAIL-FEVER,  a  very  dangerous  diftemper  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  kind,  arifing  from  the  putrefeent  difpofition  of 
the  blood  and  juices.  See  Medicine  Index . 

JALAP,  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  or 
bind- weed.  See  Convolvulus,  Botany  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medic  a  Index. 

JALZMUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful  fong, 
ufod  upon  cccafion  of  death,  or  any  other  affedling  ac¬ 
cident.  Renee  the  Gietk  proverbs  had  their  original, 
i ufrifg'd  oiyg ortecc,  cr  4  iK^tnr'.'y  i.  e.  more  fad  or  colder 
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than  a  jalemus ,  zt$  #$gtcirT$c$,  ivortlnj  to  be  Jaloffs 

ranhed  among  jal emu fes .  If 

JALOFFS,  or  Yaloffs,  are  a  w  arlike  people,  in-  Jamaica. 
habiting  moft  of  that  part  of  Africa,  lying  between  Se¬ 
negal  and  the  Mandingo  Hates  011  the  Gambia.  Their 
lipi',  according  to  Mr  Park,  are  not  fo  protuberant  as 
thofc  of  the  generality  of  Africans  ;  and  though  their 
ft:in  is  of  the  deepeft  black,  they  are  efteemed  by  the 
white  traders  ns  the  moft  fightly  of  the  negroes  in  that 
part  of  the  continent.  They  are  divided  into  feveral 
independent  dates,  and  more  refemble  the  Mandingoes 
than  any  other  nation  in  their  manners  and  government, 
but  much  exceed  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth,  fpinning  the  wool  to  a  finer  thread,  weaving  it 
in  a  broader  loom,  and  dyeing  it  of  a  better  colour. 

They  make  excellent  foap,  by  boiling  ground  nuts  in 
water,  and  then  adding  a  ley  of  wood  a(hes.  They 
likewife  manufacture  very  good  iron,  which  they  carry 
to  Bandore  to  exchange  for  fait.  Their  language,  it 
is  faid,  is  copious  and  (ignificant,  and  is  frequently 
learned  by  Europeans  trading  to  Senegal. 

A  generous  difpofition,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Mr  Park,  is  faid  to  diftinguiih  them  above  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  fa v ages  3  they  know  how  to  return  an  a<ft  of 
kindnefs  (hewn  them  by  others  in  diftrefs,  and  their 
ccndufl  towards  their  enemies,  in  many  inftances,  is 
faid  to  be  worthy  of  imitation. 

JAMADAR,  an  officer  of  ftorfe  or  foot,  in  Hindo- 
ffan.  Alfo  the  head  or  fuperiritendant  of  the  Peons  in 
the  SewTaury  or  train  of  any  great  man. 

JAMAICA,  an  iiland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  the  largeft 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  between  170  and  190  N.  Lat. 
and  between  76°  and  790  W.  Long.  5  in  length  near 
170  miles,  and  about  60  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in 
its  figure  to  an  oval.  The  windwrard  paffage  right  be¬ 
fore  it  hath  the  ifland  of  Cuba  on  the  weft,  and  Hifpa¬ 
niola  on  the  eaft,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  ifland  was  '  difeovered  by  Admiral  Chriftopher 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  1494  j  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  it,  as 
always  to  prefer  it  to  the  reft  of  the  iflands  :  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  which,  his  fon  chofe  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  fettled  by  Juan  d’Efquivel,  A.  D.  1509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called 
Seville ,  and  1 1  leagues  farther  to  the  eaft  flood  Mclilla. 

Onfton  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  feated  on 
what  is  now  called  Elite  Fields  River.  All  thefe  are 
gone  to  decay;  but  St  Jago,  now  Spanifli-town,  is  Hill 
the  capital.  The  Spaniards  held  this  country  160  years, 
and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodity  was  cacao  -7 
they  had  an  immenfe  Hock  of  horfes,  affes,  and  mules, 
and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The  Englifh  land¬ 
ed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables,  May  Ti.  1654,  and 
quickly  reduced  the  ifland.  Cacao  was  alfo  their  prin¬ 
cipal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decayed,  and  the  new  4 

ones  did  not  thrive  ;  and  then  the  planters  from  Barba- 
does  introduced  fugar-canes,  which  hath  been  the  great 
ftaple  eve;  fince. 

The  profpedl  of  this  ifland  from  the  fea,  by  reafbn  of 
its  conftatt  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  pleafant.  The  coaft,  and  for  fome  miles 
within,  the  land  is  low’ ;  but  removing  farther,  it  rifes 
and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  ifle  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mc/.ntains  running  eaft  and  weft,  fome  riling 
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n.  to  a  great  height :  and  thefe  are  compcfed  of  rock  and 
^  a  1  very  hard  clay  5  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  inceffintly  upon  them  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  call  gullies.  Thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  however,  are  far  from  being  unpleafant,  as  they 
are  crowned  even  to  their  fummits  wTith  a  variety  of  fine 
tree*.  There  are  alfo  about  a  hundred  rivers  that  iffue 
from  them  on  bath  fides  :  and,  though  none  of  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plca- 
fing  and  profitable  in  many  other  refpefts.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  is 
very  warm  towards  the  fea,  and  in  marlhy  places  un¬ 
healthy  y  but  in  more  elevated  iituitions,  cooler  -7  and, 
where  people  live  temperately,  to  the  full  as  wholefome 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea¬ 
vy  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  and,  as  they  are  tile  caufe  of  fertility,  are  ftyled 
feafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimes 
{bowers  of  hail :  but  ice  and  fnovv  are  never  feen,  al¬ 
though  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  at  no  very 
great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  moft  eaftern  parts  of  this  ridge  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains .  This  great  chain  of 
rugged  rocks  defends  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand  from 
thofe  boifterous  north- weft,  winds,  which  might  be  fatal 
to  their  produce. .  Their  dreams,  though  fmall,  fupplv 
the  inhabitants  with  good  water,  which  is  a  great  blef- 
fing,  as  their  wells  are  generally  brackifh.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  hills  abounded  with 
metals :  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  wrought  any 
mines  ;  or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  copper,  of  which 
they  faid  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St  Jago  wTere  made. 
They  have  feveral  hot  fp rings,  which  have  done  great 
cures.  The  climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  be¬ 
fore  the  great  earthquake  \  and  the  ifland  was  fuppofed 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes,  which  fince  that  time 
it  hath  feverely  felt.  The  heat,  however,  is  very  much 
tempered  by  land  and  fea  breezes  \  and  it  is  aliened,, 
that  the  hotted  time  of  the  day  is  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  In  the  night,  the  wind  blows  from  the  land 
on  all  fides,  fo  that  no  {hips  can  then  enter  their 
ports. 

In  an  ifiand  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  be  very  reafonablv  con¬ 
ceived  that  there  are  great  variety  of  foils.  Some  of 
thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  potters  earth  *,  others  {hallow  and  fandy  ;  and  fome 
of  a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  favannahs,  or 
wide  plains,  without  ftones,  in  which  the  native  In¬ 
dians  had  luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  which  the  Spaniards 
turned  into  meadow's,  and  kept  in  them  prodigious 
herds  of  cattle.  Some  of  thefe  favannahs  are  to  be  met 
with  even  amongft  the  mountains.  All  thefe  different 
foils  may  be  ]uftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would 
certainly  be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied 
to  proper  purpofes.  A  fufticient  proof  of  this  will  arife 
from  a  very  curfory  review  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
produce  of  this  fpacicms  country. 

It  abounds  in  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  of  fine  grafs,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
other  rich  fruits.  Ufeful  animals  there  are  of  all  forts, 
horfes,  affes,  mules,  black  cattle  of  a  larg*  fize,  and 
fheep,  the  fkfli  qf  which  is  well  tafted,  though  their 


wool  is  hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  alfo  goals  and  hogs 
in  great  plenty  j  fea  and  river  fifli  •  wild,  tame,  and 
water-fowl.  Amongft  ether  commodities  of  great  va¬ 
lue,  they  have  the  fugar-cane,  cacao,  indigo,  pimento, 
cotton,  ginger,  and  coffee  ;  trees  for  timber  and  other 
ufes,  lucli  as  mahogany,  manchineel,  white  wood 
wrhich  no  worm  will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many 
more.  Befides  thefe,  they  have  fuftick,  red  wood,  and 
various  other  materials  for  dyeing.  To  thefe  w*e  may 
add  a  multitude  of  valuable  drugs,  fiich  as  guaiacum, 
china,  farfaparilla,  caffia,  tamarinds,  vanellas,  and  the 
prickle-pear  or  opuntia,  which  produces  the  cochineal 
with  no  inconfiderable  number  of  odoriferous  gums. 
Near  the  coaft  they  have  falt-ponds,  from  which  at  one 
time  they  fupplied  their  own  confumption,  and  might 
certainly  make  any  quantity  they  pleafed. 

As  this  illand  abounds  with  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewife  in  having  a  number  of  fine  and  fafe 
ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ifiand,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay.  Palling  on 
to  the  fouth,  there  is  Port  Royal  :  on  a  neck  of  land 
which  forms  one  fide  of  it,  there  ftood  once  the  faireft 
town  in  the  illand  ;  and  the  harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  as 
can  be  wifiied,  capable  of  holding  a  thoufand  large 
veffels,  and  ftill  the  ftation  of  our  fquadron.  Old 
Harbour  is  alfo  a  convenient  port,  fo  is  Maccary  Bay  \ 
and  there  are  at  leaf!  tw’elve  more  between  this  and 
the  weftern  extremity,  which  is  Point  Negrillo,  where 
our  fliips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a  war  with  Spain. 
On  the  north  fide  there  is  Orange  bay,  Cold  harbour, 
Rio  Novo,  Montego  bay,  Port  Antonio,  one  of  the 
fin  eft  in  the  ifiand,  and  feveral  others.  The  north- 
weft  winds,  which  fometimes  blowT  furioufly  on  this 
coaft,  render  the  country  on  that  fide  lefs  fit  for  canes, 
but  pimento  thrives  wonderfully  \  and  certainly  many 
other  ftaples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations,  which 
are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very  advan¬ 
tageous  here  in  many  refpe£ls. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  ftood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  fea,  narrow’,  Tandy,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port,  the  convenience  of  having  fliips  of  feven  hun¬ 
dred  tons  coming  clofe  up  to  their  wharfs,  and  other 
advantages,  gradually  attracted  inhabitants  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  though  many  of  their  habitations  were 
built  on  piles,  there  were  near  twro  thoufand  houfes  in 
the  town  in  its  moft  ftourifhing  ftate,  and  which  let  at 
high  rents.  The  earthquake  by  which  it  w?as  over- 
throwm  happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  people  perilled  in  it.  This  earthquake  w’as 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died  L  yet  the  place  was  rebuilt ;  but  the 
greateft  part  was  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fire  that  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  inha¬ 
bitants  removed  moftly  to  Kingiton.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time  ;  and  was  riling  towards  its 
former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea, 
Auguft  28.  1722.  There  is,  notwithftanding,  a  fmall 
town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time 
have  often  happened,  and  occafioned  terrible  devafta- 
tionc. 

The  ifiand  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlefex, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall  \  containing  20  parifhes,  over 
each  of  which  prefides  a  magiftrate  ftyled  a  cujlos  ;  but 
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Jamaica,  thefe  parities  in  point  of  fize  are  a  kind  of  hundreds. 

The  whole  contain  36  towns  and  villages,  18  churches 
and  chapels,  and  about  23,000  white  inhabitants. 

The  admin iff  ration  of  public  affairs  is  by  a  governor 
and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  in  the  lower  houfe  of  affembly. 
They  meet  at  Spanifh-town,  and  things  are  conduced 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor  and  commander  in  chief  has  5000I.  currency,  or 
357  il.  Ss.  6-id.  fterling  belides  which,  he  has  a  houfe  in 
Spanifh-town,  a  pen  or  a  farm  adjoining,  and  a  polink 
or  mountain  for  provifions  :  a  fecretary,  an  undersecre¬ 
tary,  and  a  dcrmeftic  chaplain. 

The  honourable  the  council  confifts  of  a  prefident 
and  10  members  j  with  a  clerk,  at  270I.  a  chaplain 
iool,  uflier  of  the  black  rod  and  mfcffenger  25 ol. 

The  honourable  the  affembly  confifts  of  43  members, 
one  of  whom  is  chofen  fpeaker.  To  this  affembly  be¬ 
long  a  clerk,  with  1000I.  falary  \  a  chaplain,  1501. ; 
meffenger,  7001. 5  deputy,  140I.  \  and  printer,  200I. 

The  number  of  members  returned  by  each  pariih  and 
county  are,  for  Middlefex  17,  viz.  St  Catharine  3,  St 
Dorothy  2,  St  John  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2,  Cla¬ 
rendon  2,  Vere  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2:  For  Surry 
16,  viz.  Kingfton  3,  Port  Royal  3,  St  Andrew  2,  St 
David  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Fall  2,  Portland  2,  St 
'"George  2:  For  Cormvall  10.  viz.  St  Elizabeth  2, 
Weftmoreland  2,  Hanover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelaw- 
ney  2. 

The  high  court  of  chancery  confifts  of  the  chancel¬ 
lor  (governor  for  the  time  being),  25  mafters  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  20  mafters  extraordinary  ;  a  regifter,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents  \  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  mace-bear¬ 
er.  The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a  foie  judge,  judge 
furrogate,  and  commiffary,  king’s  advocate,  principal 
regifter,  marfhal,  and  a  deputy-marfhal.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  confifts  of  the  ordinary  (governor  for  the  time 
being),  and  a  clerk.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
has  a  chief  juftice,  1 20I.  and  16  afliflant  judges  5  at¬ 
torney-general,  400I.  j  clerk  of  the  court,  iool. 
clerk  of  the  crown,  350I.  \  folicitor  for  the  crown: 
33  commifiioners  for  taking  affidavits  ;  a  provo ft-mar- 
fhal-general,  and  eight  deputies  \  18  barrifters,  befides 
the  attorney-general  and  advocate-general  5  and  upward 
of  120  pra&ifing  attorneys  at  lawT. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  confiderable,  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the  Weft  In- 
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dia  iffands,  and  the  Spanifh  main.  The  fhips  annually  Jamaica, 
employed  are  upwards  of  500  fail.  >y— j 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  of  this  ifland 
in  1770,  as  given  by  Abbe  Raynal,  but  which  in  feve- 
ral  particulars  appears  to  be  under-rated,  will  contri¬ 
bute  more  than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  fhow  the 
importance  of  Jamaica.  They  confifted  in  2249  bales 
of  cotton,  which  at  10  pounds  per  bale,  the  price  in 
the  ifland,  amounts  to  22,490k  5  1873  hundred  weight 
of  coffee,  at  three  pounds  five  fhillings  per  hundred, 

608 81.  }  27 53  bags  of  ginger,  at  two  pounds  five 
fhillings  per  bag,  6 1 94I.  }  22 1 1  hides,  at  feven  {hil¬ 
lings  per  hide,  773k ;  16,475  puncheons  of  rum,  at 
iol.  per  puncheon,  164,750k  Mahogany,  15,282 
pieces  and  8500  feet,  50,000k  Of  pimento,  2,089,734 
pounds  weight,  52,243k  Sugar,  57,675  hoglheads, 

6425  tierces,  52  barrels,  at  feventeen  pounds  ten  fhil¬ 
lings  per  hogfhead,  twelve  pounds  per  tierce,  and  four 
pounds  per  barrel,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
1,086,620k  Sarfaparilla,  205  bags,  at  ten  pounds 
per  bag,  2250k  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  1,391,210k  To  North  America,  146,324k 
To  the  other  iffands,  595k  Total  of  the  exports, 

I.538>73°1- 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  property  and 
chief  produce  of  the  whole  ifland  in  1786,  as  prefixed 
by  Mr  Beckford  to  his  defcriptive  account  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 


Counties. 

Sugar 

Eftates. 

Other 

Settle¬ 

ments. 

Slaves. 

Produce 
Hhds.  of 
Sugar- 

Cattle. 

Middlefex 

323 

9*7 

87100 

31500 

75000 

Surry 

350 

540 

75600 

34900 

80000 

Cornwall 

388 

56 1 

9cooo 

39000 

69500 

Total 

1061 

2018 

255700 

105400 

224500 

It  fhould  be  here  obferved,  that  where  two  hogftieads 
of  fugar  are  made,  there  is  at  leaft  one  puncheon  of 
rum  *,  but  the  proportion  has  been  of  late  years  more 
confiderable  :  the  quantity  of  the  latter  will  therefore 
be  52,700  puncheons. 


A  comparative  view  between  the  years  1768  and  1786. 


Sugar  Eftates 

Sugar  Hhds. 

Negroes 

Cattle 

I  Midc 

1768 

llefex 

1 

1786 

Surry 

in 

1768  [  1786 

Cori 

ii 

3768 

iwall 

1 

1786 

Tot  £ 
1768  1 

il  in 

1786 

Amount 

of 

Increafe. 

239 

24050 

66744 

595io 

323 

3l5°° 

87100 

7500°J 

146 

I5OI° 

39542 

21465 

35° 

34900 

75600 

80000 

266 

29100 

60614 

54775 

388 

39000 

93000 

69500 

651 

68160 

166900 
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I06l 

105400 

1 

255700 

I 

1 

^224500 

410 

37240 

88800 

88750 

From 
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Jambi  *  From  the  above  fcheme  it  appears,  how  confider- 
II.  able  has  been  the  increafe  of  fugar-eftates,  and  confe- 
Jambitcus.  quently  of  produce  of  negroes  and  cattle  in  eighteen 
years  :  and  in  the  fame  portion  of  time  (it  is  faid), 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  they  might  be 
augmented  in  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  common  valuation  of  an  eft  ate  in  Jamaica  is  as 
folloWs : 


Cane  land  (the  canes  upon  it  valued  Sterling. 


feparately)  at  -  -  £ 

22 

per  acre. 

Plants 

22 

ditto. 

Cane  land,  in  ratoons  and  young  plants, 

*5 

ditto. 

Pafture  land 

8 

ditto. 

Wood  land 

4 

ditto. 

Provifions 

l4 

ditto. 

Negroes 

57 

ditto. 

Mules 

22 

ditto. 

Steers 

10 

ditto. 

Breeding  cattle,  &c. 

5 

ditto. 

Works,  wTater,  carts,  &c.  -  from 

7  to 

10,000. 

If  a  planter  would  wifh  to  leafe  his  eftate  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  his  income  would  be  large  if  he  could 
get  only  lod.  fterling  a  day  for  his  negroes  (the  lofs 
made  good),  without  requiring  any  thing  for  his  land 
or  works. 

JAMBI,  or  Jambis,  a  fea-port  town  and  fmall 
kingdom  of  Alia,  on  the  eaftern  coaft;  of  tire  bland  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here ;  and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with  the 
beft  fort  of  canes.  E.  Long.  105.  55.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 
JAMBIA  vicus.  See  Yambo. 

IAMBIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe,  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  its  confifting  either  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
of  iambus’s.  See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter  ;  the  former  containing  four  feet,  and  the 
latter  fix.  And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
confift  wholly  of  iambus’s,  as  in  the  two  following  ver- 
fes  of  Horace  : 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Dim.  lnar\  (it  cv\fiuo\ Jius\ 

Trim.  Suis\&*  i\pfd  Ro\ma  vijibusruit. 

Or,  a  daclylus,  fpoitdeus,  anapeftus,  and  fometimes 
tribrachys,  obtain  in  the  odd  places  j  and  the  tri- 
brachys  alfo  in  the  even  places,  excepting  the  laft. — 
Examples  of  all  which  may , be  feen  in  Horace  5  as, 

Dimeter. 

,  1  .  2  _  3.  4  5  6 

Canidi\a  tra\ciavit\dapes\  * 

Vidc\re  prope\r antes  do?mwi\ 

Trimeter. 

110  qno\fcele\  Jli  rui\tis\dut\cur  dex\teris . 

Priii s\que  cce\lum Ji\det  in\ferius\mari. 

Alhtyms  at\que  cani\bus  homl\cidy  He\Borem . 

P aviduni\quc  lepd\r'>  aut  ad\venam  Iaqueo\gruem. 

JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Tlato- 
nic  philofophers,  one  of  whom  w  as  of  Colchis,  and  the 
other  of  Apamea  in  Syria.  Idle  firft,  whom  Julian 
equals  to  Plato,  was  the  difciple  of  Anatolius  and 
Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Vox,  XI.  Part  I. 


James. 


Conftantine. — The  fecond  alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa-  Jambolife- 
tion.  Julian  wrote  feveral  letters  to  him,  and  it  is  ra 
faid  lie  W'as  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  Valens. — It  is 
not  know:n  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attribute 
the  w'orks  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Jam- 
blicus ,  viz.  1.  The  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  fe6t  of  the  Pythagoreans.  2.  An  exhortation 
to  the  ftudy  of  philosophy.  3.  A  piece  againft  Por¬ 
phyry’s  letter  on  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  o&andria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 


tany  Index. 

IAMBUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profody,  a 
poetical  foot,  confifting  of  a  lliort  fyllable  followed  by 
a  long  one  \  as  in 
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©g*  Asy»,  Dei,  mens. 

Sijllaba  longa  brevi fuhjcC^a  vacatur  iambus,  as  Horace 
expreftes  it  ;  who  alfo  calls  the  iambus  a  lwift,  rapid 
foot,  pes  citus . 

The  word,"  according  to  fomc,  took  its  rife  from 
Iambus,  the  fon  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this 
foot  ;  or,  perhaps,  who  only  ufed  (harp  biting  expref- 
fions  to  Ceres,  when  aflli&ed  for  the  death  of  Profer- 
pine.  Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  Greek  (0$,  vc- 
ne?mm  “  poifon  $”  or  from  icipZify  maledito ,  “  1  rail, 
or  revile  becaufe  the  verles  compofed  of  iambus’s 
wrere  at  firft  only  ufed  in  fatire. 

JAMES,  St,  called  the  Greater ,  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dec,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelift,  was  bom 
at  Bethfaida,  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
apoftle,  together  with  St  John,  as  they  wrere  mending 
their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  wTas  a  fiiber- 
man  ;  when  Chrilt  gave  them  the  name  of  Boanerges , 
or  Sons  of  Thunder ,  They  then  followed  Chrift,  were 
wdtne  fifes  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  Mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  firft  preached  the 
gofpel  to  the  difperfed  Jew's  \  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Judea,  w'here  he  preached'  at  Jerufalem,  when  the 
Jews  railed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againft  him,  who  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  ,44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the  firft  of  the  apoftles  who  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom.  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac- 
cufer  was  fo  (truck  with  his  conftancy,  that  he  became 
converted  and  fuffered  with  him.  There  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  church  at  Jerufalem  wEich  bears  the  name  of  St 
James,  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  pretend,  that  they  had  St  James  for  their  apof¬ 
tle,  and  boaft  of  poffefting  his  body  •  but  Baronius 
in  his  Annals,  refutes  their  pretenfions. 

James,  St,  called  the  Lefs ,  an  apoftle,  the  brother 
of  Jude,  and  the  fon  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  the  fifter 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in' Scripture  the 
JuJl,  and  the  brother  of  Jefus,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  particular  after  his  refurre&ion.  Pie  w^as  the  firft 
biftiop  of, Jerufalem,  w’hen  Annanias  II.  high  prleft  of 
the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  condemned,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharifees, 
who  threw  him  down  from  the  fteps  of  the  temple* 
when  a  fuller  dallied  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  year  62.  His  life  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofqphus  con- 
,  "  fiders 
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James,  fiders  the  min  of  Jerufalem  as  a  punishment  inflicted 

v - on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 

epiftle  which  bears  his  name. 

St  James  of  the  Sword,  ( San  Jago  del  Efpada ), 
a  military  order  in  Spain,  inftituted  in  1170,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon  and  Gallicia. 
Its  end  was  to  put  a  flop  to  the  incurflons  of  the 
Moors ,  three  knights  obliging  themfelves  by  a  vow  to 
fecure  the  roads.  An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to  in  1170  between  thefe  and  the  canons  of  St  Eloy  ) 
and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1 175.  The 
highefl  dignity  in  that  order  is  that  of  grand  mafter, 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
knights  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  defeent  from 
families  that  have  been  noble  for  four  generations  on 
both  fides  ,  they  muft  alfo  make  it  appear,  that  their 
faid  anceflors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor 
heretics ;  nor  even  to  have  been  called  in  queftion  by  the 
inquifition.  The  novices  are  obliged  to  ferve  fix  months 
in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a  monaflery.  Here¬ 
tofore  they  were  truly  religious,  and  took  a  vow  of  ce¬ 
libacy  but  Alexander  III.  gave  them  a  permiflion  to 
marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obe¬ 
dience,  and  conjugal  fidelity  7  to  which,  fince  the  year 
3652,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  the  immacu¬ 
late  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Their  habit  is  a 
white  cloak,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  breafl.  This  is 
efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  military  or¬ 
ders  in  Spain  :  the  king  carefully  preferves  the  office 
of  grand  mafler  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of  the 
rich  revenues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  him  the  dii- 
pofal.  The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater  now 
than  formerly,  all  the  grandees  choofing  rather  to  be 
received  into  this  than  into  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  j  inafmuch  as  this  puts  them  in  a  fair  way  of  at¬ 
taining  to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  confider¬ 
able  privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  Catalonia. 

James,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland  and 
of  Great  Britain.  See  ( Hiftories  of)  Scotland  and 
Britain. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  1423,  the  firft  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  the  mofl  learned  king, 
but  the  mofl  learned  man,  of  the  age  in  which  he 
fleurifhed.  This  ingenious  and  amiable  prince  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  his  ten¬ 
der  youth,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  fnares  of  his 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  was  fufpeXed  of  defigns  againft  his  life. 
Having  fecretly  embarked  for  France,  the  (hip  was 
taken  by  an  Englifli  privateer  off  Flamborough-head  } 
and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  (among  whom  was 
the  earl  of  Orkney)  were  confined  in  a  neighbouring 
caflle  until  they  were  fent  to  London.  See  ( Hijlory  of) 
Scotland. 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
die  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  prince  was  conduXed  to  the  Tower  of 
London  immediately  after  he  was  feized,  April  1 2. 
A.  D.  1405,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age  j  and  there 
kept  a  clofe  prifoner  till  June  lo.  A.  D.  1407,  when 
he  was  removed  lo  the  caflle  of  Nottingham,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March  r. 
A.  D.  1414,  and  there  confined  till  Auguft  3.  in  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caflle  of 


Windfor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  fummer  of  Jair.e*. 

A.  D.  1417?  when  Henry  V.  for  political  reafons, ' . . . J 

carried  him  with  him  into  France  in  his  fecond  expe¬ 
dition.  In  all  thefe  fortreffes,  his  confinement,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  fo  fevere  and  ftriX,  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  as  permitted  to  take  the  air.  In  this 
melancholy  fituation,  fo  unfuitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  ftudy  his 
greateft  pleafure.  He  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  pain* 
ful  reflexions  on  his  misfortunes,  and  continued  his 
ftudies,  with  little  interruption,  till  late  at  night. 

James  being  naturally  fenfible,  ingenious,  and  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  education  in 
his  early  youth,  under  the  direXion  of  Walter  Ward- 
law  bifliop  of  St  Andrew’s,  by  this  clofe  application 
to  ftudy,  became  an  univerfal  fcholar,  an  excellent 
poet,  and  exquifite  mufician.  That  he  wrote  as  well 
as  read  much,  we  have  his  own  teftimony,  and  that  of 
all  our  hiftorians  who  lived  near  his  time.  Bowma- 
ker,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  con^ 
temporary,  and  perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  fpends 
ten  chapters  in  his  praifes,  and  in  lamentations  on  his 
death  ;  and,  amongft  other  things,  fays,  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  feriptures,  of  law,  and  philofophy, 
was  incredible.  HeXor  Boece  tells  us,  that  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  and  V.  furniftied  their  royal  prifoner  with  the 
beft  teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences  5  and  that, 
by  their  afliftance,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  every 
part  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts  $  that  he  became 
a  perfeX  mafter  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  mufic, 
and  all  the  fecrets  of  natural  philofophy,  and  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  none  in  divinity  and  law.  He  obferves  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  poems  he  compofed  in  his  native 
tongue  were  fo  beautiful,  that  you  might  eaiily  per¬ 
ceive  he  was  born  a  poet  j  but  that  his  Latin  poems 
were  not  fo  faultlefs  ,  for  though  they  abounded  in. 
the  moft  fublime  fentiments,  their  language  was  not 
lb  pure,  owing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  This  prince’s  fkill  in  mufic  was  remarkable. 

Walter  Bower  abbot  of  Inch-colm,  who  wTas  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  that  prince,  allures  us,  that  he  ex¬ 
celled  all  mankind  in  that  art  both  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  }  and  that  he  played  on  eight  different  in- 
ftruments  (which  he  names),  and  especially  on  the 
harp,  with  fuch  exquifite  fkill,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
infpired  *.  King  James  was  not  only  ail  excellent  *  ScotUhrc* 
performer,  but  alfo  a  capital  compofer,  both  of  facred  kb.  16. 
and  fecular  mufic  ;  and  his  fame  on  that  account  wasc,lS* 
extenfive,  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a  century  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  a  new  and  pleafing  kind  of  melody,  which  had 
been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  following  teftimony  of  Aleffandro 
Taffoni,  a  writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  un¬ 
doubted  credit.  “  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo¬ 
derns,  James  king  of  Scotland,  who.  not  only  compo¬ 
fed  many  facred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
felf  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  melan¬ 
choly,  different  from  all  other  5  in  which  he  hath  been 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gefualdo  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  'm^AleJand, 
our  age,  hath  improved  mufic  with  new  and  adrai-T^  .Pa¬ 
rable  inventions.”  f  As  the  prince  of  Venofa  imitated  ffri  DiverJ* 
King  James,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated  the  ^  I?lSir 
prince  of  Venofa.  “  The  moll  noble  Carlo  Gefual- ][°ns" 

dc^p.  $1  6* 
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James,  do,  the  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
^ a  ityle  of  modulation,  that  other  muficians  yielded  the 
preference  to  him  ;  and  all  fingers  and  players  on 
fl ringed  indruments,  laying  afide  that  of  Others,  every- 
J  Id.  vol.iii.  where  embraced  his  J.  All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of 
p.  au.  Italian  or  Scotch  mufic,  are  much  indebted  to  the 
admirable  genius  of  King  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom 
and  folitude  of  a  prifon,  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic, 
plaintive  indeed,  and  fuited  to  his  fituation,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fweet  and  foothing,  that  it  hath  given 
pleafure  to  millions  in  every  fucceeding  age. 

As  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  moll  ac- 
complifhed  princes-  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he  was 
alfo  one  of  the  mod  unfortunate.  After  fpending  al- 
jnoft  20  years  in  captivity,  and  encountering  many 
difficulties  on  his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he 
was  murdered  by  barbarous  affaffins  in  the  prime  of 
life.  In  the  monuments  of  his  genius,  lie  hath  been 
almoft  equally  unfortunate.  No  veftiges  are  now  re¬ 
maining  of  his  (kill  in  architecture,  gardening,  and 
painting  ;  though  we  are  allured  by  one  who  was  well 
1 *b£°6Cr0n  ac<lua*intec*  that  he  excelled  in  all  thefe  arts  *. 

cap. *30.  Many  the  productions  of  his  pen  have  alfo  perifh- 
f  Kings  i  f°r  he  tells  us  himfelf  that  he  wrote  muchf  ;  and 
$>uairt  we  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex- 
canto  i.  tant,  viz.  Chrid’s  Kirk  on  the  Green- — Peebles  at  the 
Itan.  13.  Play — 3ncj  tpe  KJngis  Quair,  which  was  lately  difco- 
vered  by  Mr  Warton,  and  hath  been  publilhed  by  ano- 
*  See  Poeti-  ther  gentleman  %.  But  (lender  as  thefe  remains  are, 
aff°rd  Efficient  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  this 
Ed  1783-  royal  Pcet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
and  lVar-  temporaries  ;  and  that  it  was  equally  fitted  for  the 
ion\  Hifl.  gayefi  or  the  graved  drains. 

iW,vol.  ii.  James  II.  king  of  Scotland,  1437,  fucceeded  his 
^  1  ^  father,  being  then  not  feven  years  of  age  ;  and  was 
killed  at  the  liege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father, 
in  1460,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age.  The  mod  driking 
feature  in  the  character  of  this  prince,  unjudly  repre- 
fented  as  tyrannical  by  feveral  hidorians,  was  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  on  whom  he  bedowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a  king  in  his 
circumdances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh¬ 
ty  nobles  difiike  and  contempt  of  their  fovereign,  and 
indignation  againd  the  objeCts  of  his  favour  ;  which 
produced  the  mod  pernicious  confequences,  and  ended 
in  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  (lain 
in  1488,  aged  36. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1488.  He  was  a  pious  and  valiant  prince;  fub- 
dued  his  rebellious  fubjeCts  ;  and  afterwards,  taking 
part  with  Louis  XII.  againd  Henry  VIII,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  (lain  in  the  battle  of  Flowden-field  in 
I51 3>  aged  41. — This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
liad  great  accomplidiments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
His  Latin  epidles  are  claffical,  compared  with  the  bar¬ 
barous  dyle  of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  he  cor- 
refpondeeb  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  tade  for  ftie  fine 
arts,  particularly  that  of  fculpture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  his  didvi- 
bution  of  judice,  merit  the  highed  praife.  After  all, 
the  virtues  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  diining 
than  folid  :  and  his  character  was  that  of  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  brave  knight,  rather  than  a  wife  or  a  great 


monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  only  in  Jamet* 
his  forty  fird  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of  his  family 
(to  his  great  grandfon  James  VI.)  his  perfon  was  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  aCtive.  From  their  coins,  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  predecefiors 
of  the  Stuart  race,  uTore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
fuccefiors,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  in  1513,  was  but  18 
months  old  when  his  father  lod  his  life.  When  of  age, 
he  affided  Francis  I.  king  of  France  againd  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V. ;  for  which  fervice  Francis  gave 
him  his  elded  daughter  in  marriage,  in  1535.  This 
princefs  died  in  two  years  ;  and  James  married  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Guife,  and  wi¬ 
dow  of  Louis  d’Orleans,  by  whom  lie  had  only  one 
child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  bom  on¬ 
ly  eight  days  before  his  death,  which  happened  De¬ 
cember  13,  1542,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  This 
was  the  fird  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a  natural 
death  fince  its  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  died, 
however,  of  a  broken  heart,  occafioncd  by  differences 
with  his  barons.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
ornament  of  a  throne  and  a  bleffing  to  his  people ;  but 
his  excellent  endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great 
meafure  ineffectual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
mod  of  his  predeceffors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigorous, 
graceful  perfon,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
was  improved  by  all  the  manly  exercifes  then  in  uie. 

This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humorous  compofition 
in  poetry,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Gaherluti%ie 
Man . 

James  VI,  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and  cf  Eng¬ 
land  in  1603,  was  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  Elizabeth  in  England. 

Strongly  attached  to  the  Protedant  religion,  he  iigna- 
lized  himfelf  in  its  fupport ;  which  gave  rife  to  the 
horrid  confpiracy  of  the  Papids  to  deltroy  him  and 
all  the  Englifh  nobility  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  did 
covered  November  5.  1605.  The  following  year,  a 
political  ted  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fecured 
the  king’s  perfon,  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  thofe 
difaffeCted  Roman  Catholic  lubjeCis  who  would  not 
fubmit  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king*s  reign  con¬ 
fided  in  the  edablifiiment  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
introdu&ion  of  fome  manufactures.  The  nation  enjoy¬ 
ed  peace,  and  commerce  fiouridied  during  his  reign. 

Yet  his  adminidration  was  defpifed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  for,  being  the  head  of  the  Protedant  caufe  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  fupport  it  in  that  great  crifis,  the 
war  of  Bohemia  ;  abandoning  his  fon-in-law  the  eleCtoj* 

Palatine  ;  negociating  when  he  ffiould  have  fought, 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  ;  continually  fending  illudrious  ambaffadors  to 
foreign  powers,  but  never  making  a  fingle  ally.  He 
valued  himfelf  much  upon  his  polemical  writings  ;  and 
fo  fond  was  he  of  theological  difputations,  that  to 
keep  them  alive,  he  founded,  for  this  exprefs  purpofe, 
Chelfea-college  ;  which  was  converted  to  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  ule  by  Charles  II.  His  Bajilicon  Boron ,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Revelation,  writings  againd  Bellar- 
mine,  and  his  Dcemotiologia ,  or  doCtrine  of  witchcraft, 
are  fufficiently  known.  There  is  a  collection  of  hi$ 
writings  and  fpeeches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several 
other  pieces  of  his  are  extant  ;  fome  of  them  in  the 
Cabala,  others  in  manufeript  in  the  Britiffi  Mufeura, 
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Jsmcs.  and  others  in  Howard’s  colle£lion.  He  died  in  1625,  163 8  ;  and  has  an  extraordinary  chara<Sler  given  him  James* 

v  in  the  59th  ye&r  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign.  by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities.  '  j amefone. 

James  11.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  1685,  James,  Dr  Robert ,  an  Englifh  phyfician  of  great 
grandfon  of  James  I.  fuccecded  his  brother  Charles  II.  eminence,  and  particularly  diflinguilhed  bv  the  prepa 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou-  ration  of  a  moll  excellent  fever-powder,  was  born  at 
rage  nor  political  abilities  whilft  he  was  duke  of  York  5  Kinverfton  in  Staffordihire,  A.  D.  1703  :  his  father  a 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  eminent  for  both  :  but  when  major  in  the  army,  his  mother  a  filter  of  Sir  Robert 
he  afeended  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame  Clarke.  He  was  of  St  John’s-college  in  Oxford, 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romifh  reli-  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
gion  and  to  its  hierarchy,  he  facrificed  every  thing  to  pra&ifed  phyfic  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Birming- 
eftablilli  them,  in  *dire£t  contradi&ion  to  the  expen-  ham  fucceffively.  Then  he  removed  to  London,  and 
ence  he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  of  his  became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  but  in 
“brother,  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people  he  what  years  is  not  known.  At  London  he  applied 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jefuit  Peters  his  con-  himfelf  to  writing  as  well  as  pra£lifing  phvfic  ;  and  in 
felfor,  and  the  infamous  chancellor  Jeffries,  he  violated  1743,  publifhed  a  Medical  Dictionary,  in  3  vol#  folio, 
every  law  enabled  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Proteffant  re-  Soon  after  he  publifhed  an  Englifh  tranflation,  with  a 
ligion  ;  and  then,  unable  to  face  the  refentment  of  his  Supplement  by  himfelf,  of  Rama%%ini  de  inorbis  artiji- 
injured  fubjeCls,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  inftead  of  dif-  cum;  to  which  he_  alfo  prefixed  a  piece  of  Frederic 
arming  their  rage  by  a  difmiffion  of  his  Popifii  mini-  Hoffman  upon  Endemical  Diftempers,  8vo.  In  1746, 
fter$  and  priefls.  He  rather  chofe  to  live  and  die  a  bi-  The  Pra&ice  of  Phyfic,  2  vols  8vo  *,  in  1760,  On  Ca- 
got,  or,  as  he  believed,  a  faint,  than  to  fupport  the  nine  Madnefs,  8vo  ;  in  1764,  A  Difpenfatory,  8vo. 
dignity  of  his  anceffors,  or  peri fh  beneath  the  ruins  of  June  25.  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge, 
his  throne.  The  confequertce  was  the  revolution  in  James  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  doClorffiip 
1689.  James  II.  died  in  France  in  1710,  aged  68.  of  phyfic.  In  J  7 88,  were  publifhed,  A  Differtation 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  to  upon  Fevers,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Fever-powder, 
the  reftoration  ;  the  original  of  which  is  preferved  in  8vo  5  with  A  Short  Treatife  on  the  Diforders  of  Cliil- 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed  at  dren,  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr  James.  This  was 
the  end  of  Ramfay’s  life  of  Marfhal  Turenne.  2.  Me-  the  8th  edition  of  the  Differtation,  of  which  the  firft 
moirs  of  the  Englifh  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the  wras,  printed  in  1751  j  and  the  purpofe  of  it  was,  to 
year  1660  to  1673.  3*  The  royal  fufferer,  King  fet  forth  the  fuccefs  of  this  powder,  as  well  as  to  de- 

James  II.  confiding  of  meditations,  foliloquies,  vows,  feribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  adminiftering  it. 

&c.  faid  to  be  compofed  by  his  majefty  at  St  Ger-  The  Vindication  was  poflhumous  and  unfinifhed  :  for 
mains.  4.  Three  letters;  which  were  publifhed  by  he  died  March  23.  177 6,  while  he  was  employed  up- 
William  Fuller,  gent,  in  1702,  with  other  papers  re-  on  it. — Dr  James  was  married,  and  left  feveral  fons  and 
Iating  to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  faid  in  the  daughters. 

title  page  to  be  printed  by  command.  James's  Powder,  a  medicine  prepared  by  Robert 

James,  Thomas,  a  learned  Englifh  critic  and  di-  .Tames,  which  is  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  James's 
vine,  born  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended  fever  powder.  See  Materia  Medica  Index. 
himfelf  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at  James's  Town ,  a  borough  and  market  town  of  Irc- 
Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publifhing  a  land,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  province  of  Con- 
eatalogue  of  the  MSS  in  each  college  library  at  both  naught;  fituated  five  miles  north-well:  of  Carrick,  on 
univerfities.  He  was  ele&ed  to  this  office  in  1602,  Shannon,  and  73  north -weft  of  Dublin,  in  N.  Lat.  53. 
and  held  it  18  years,  when  he  refigned  it  to  profecute  44.  W.  Long.  8.  15.  It  has  a  barrack  for  a  company 
Ins  Undies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation  of  foot,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa- 
held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which  tronage  in  the  family  of  King. — It  has  three  fairs, 
he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commif-  St  James's  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
f loners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS  of  the  fathers  in  obferved  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St  James 
all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popjlh  editions,  the  greater,  fon  of  Zebcdee. 

in  order  to  dete6I  the  forgeries  in  the  latter  ;  but  this  KpiJIIe  of  St  James ,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
propofal  not  meeting  with  the  defired  encouragement,  Teftament,  being  the  firft  of  the  catholic  or  general 
he  engaged  in  the  laborious  talk  himfelf,  which  he  con-  epiftles  ;  which  are  fo  called,  as  not  being  written  to 
tinued  until  his  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind  him  a  one  but  to  feveral  Chriftian  churches, 
great  number  of  learned  works.  This  general  epiftle  is  addreffed  partly  to  the  belie - 

James,  Richard,  nephew  of  the  former,  entered  in-  ving  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews  ;  and  is  defigned  to 
to  orders  in  1615  :  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of  correct  the  errors,  foften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re- 
three  fermons  preached  before  the  univerfity,  one  cor.-  form  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  com- 
cerning  the  obfervation  of  Lent  was  without  a  text,  fort  the  former  under  the  great  hardlhips  they  then 
according  to  the  moft  ancient  manner  ;  another  againft  did,  or  ftiortly  were  to  fuffer,  for  the  fake  of  Chrif- 
the  text  ;  and  the  third  befide  it.  About  the  year  tianity. 

3619,’  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet-  JAMESONE,  GeORGE,  an  excellent  painter,  juft- 
land,  into  Greenland  and  RufTia,  of  which  he  wrote  ly  termed  the  Vandych  of  Scotland,  was  the  fon  of  A11- 
obfervations.  He  aflifted  Selden  in  compofing  his  drew  Jamefone,  an  architect  ;  and  was  born  at  Aber- 
Marmora  jdrundeliana ;  and  was  very  ferviceable  to  deen,  in  1586.  He  ftudied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant- 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  fon  Sir  Thomas,  in  dif-  vverp  ;  and,  after  his  return,  applied  with  indefatiga- 
j  ofing-  and  fettling  their  noble  library.  He  died  in  ble  ir;duftry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  he  fometimes 
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Jamyn, 

Jane. 


pra&ifed  in  miniature,  and  alfo  in  hidory  and  land- 
fcapes.  His  larged  portraits  were  fomewhat  lefs  than 
life.  His  earlieft  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  after¬ 
wards  on  a  fine  linen  cloth  fmoothly  primed  with  a 
proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his  fhadows.  His 
excellence  is  find  to  confift  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs, 
with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring  ;  his  (hades  not 
charged,  but  helped  by  varniih,  with  little  appearance 
of  the  pencil.  When  King  Charles  L  vifited  Scotland 
in  1633,  ^ie  niagiflrates  of  Edinburgh,  knowing  his 
majefty’s  tafte,  employed  this  artift  to  make  drawings 
of  the  Scottifh  monarchs  5  with  which  the  king  was 
fo  pleafed,  that,  enquiring  for  the  painter,  he  fat  to 
him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his 
own  finger.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Jamefone  always 
drew7  himfelf  tfitli  his  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of 
his  mafter  Rubens,  or  on  having  been  indulged  in  that 
liberty  by  the  king  when  he  fat  to  him.  Many  of 
Jamefone’s  works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aber¬ 
deen  •,  and  the  Sibyls  there  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn 
from  living  beauties  in  that  city.  His  beft  works  are 
from  the  year  1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMYN,  Amadis,  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  is  efteemed  the  rival  of  Ron- 
fard,  who  was  his  cotemporary  and  friend.  He  was 
fecretary  and  chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX. 
and  died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  1.  Poetical  works, 
two  vols.  2.  Philofophical  difcourles  to  Paficharis  and 
Rodanthe,  with  feven  academical  difcourfes.  3.  A 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel,  and  finifhed  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  tranflation  into 
French  verfe  of  the  three  firft  books  of  the  Odyffey. 

JANE  0/* Flanders,  a  remarkable  lady,  who  feems 
to  have  pofleffedin  her  own  perficn  all  the  excellent  qua¬ 
lities  of  both  fexes,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Mountfort, 
a  competitor  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittany  upon  the 
death  of  John  III.  This  duke,  dying  without  iffue, 
left  his  dominions  to  his  niece  Jane,  married  to  Charles 
de  Blois  nephew  to  the  king  of  France  ;  but  John  de 
Mountfort,  brother  to  the  late  duke  though  by  a  fecond 
marriage,  claimed  the  dnchy,  and  was  received  as  fuc- 
ceffor  by  the  people  of  Nantes.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility  fw7ore  fealty  to  Charles  de  Blois,  thinking 
him  bell  fupported.  This  difpute  occafioned  a  civil 
war  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  John  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  fent  to  Paris.  This  misfortune  would  have  entire¬ 


ly  ruined  his  party,  had  not  his  filtered  been  fupport¬ 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  w7ife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  (lie  fought  like 
a  warrior  in  the  field  ;  (lirewd,  fenfible,  and  fagacious, 
(lie  fpoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council  ;  and  endow¬ 
ed  wTith  the  mod  amiable  manners  and  winning  addrefs, 
flie  was  able  to  move  the  minds  of  her  fubjeils  by  the 
force  of  her  eloquence,  and  mould  them  cxa&ly  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  pleafure.  She  happened  to  lie  at  Rennes 
when  (lie  received  the  news  of  her  hufband’s  captivity  5 
but  that  difader,  indead  of  deprefling  her  fpirits,  ferved 
only  to  roufe  her  native  courage  and  fortitude.  She 
forthwith  aflernbled  the  citizens  ;  and,  holding  in  her 
arms  her  infant  fon,  recommended  him  to  their  care 
and  protection  in  the  mod  pathetic  terms,  as  the  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  dukes,  who  had  always  governed 
them  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  to  whom  they 
had  ever  prpfeffed  .  the  mod  zealous  attachment.  She 


declared  herfelf  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  them  in  Jansr:o 
fo  juft  a  caufe  ;  pointed  out  the  refources  that  dill  re-  nj|irjcs 
mained  in  the  alliance  of  England  ;  earneftly  befeech-  1 

ing  them  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  againft  an  ufur- 
per,  who  being  forced  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  of 
France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  facrifice  the 
liberties  of  Brittany  to  his  protestor.  The  people 
moved  by  the  affedting  appearance,  and  animated  by 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  princefs,  vowed  to  live  arid  die 
with  her  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family  ;  and 
their  example  was  followed*  by  almoft  all  the  Bretons. 

The  countefs  w7ent  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garrifons  of  the  feveral  fortreffes,  and  providing 
them  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence  : 
after  w'hich  (he  (hut  herfelf  up  with  her  fon  in  Henne- 
bon,  where  die  refolved  to  wait  for  the  (uccours  which 
the  king  of  England  (Edward  III.)  had  promifed  to 
fend  to  her  afliftance.  Charles  de  Blois,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  took  the  field  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  having  reduced  Rennes,  laid  (iege  to  Hennebon, 
which  was  defended  by  the  countefs  in  perfon.  This 
heroine  repulfed  the  affailants  in  all  their  attacks  with 
the  mod  undaunted  courage  \  and  obferving  one  day* 
that  their  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
general  dorm,  die  rufhed  forth  at  a  podern-gate,  with 
three  hundred  horfe,  fet  fire  to  their  tents  and  baggage, 
killed  their  futlers  and  fervants,  and  raifed  fuch  a  ter¬ 
ror  and  condensation  through  all  their  quarters,  that  the 
enemy  gave  over  their  affault,  and  getting  betwixt  her 
and  the  walls,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  her  retreat  to 
the  city.  Thus  intercepted,  die  put  the  fpurs  to  her 
horfe,  and  without  halting,  galloped  dire&ly  to  Bred, 
which  lay  at  the  diftance  of  two-and-twenty  miles  from 
the  feene  of  action.  There  being  fupplied  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  five  hundred  horfe,  (he  immediately  returned, 
and  fighting  her  way  through  one  part  of  the  French 
camp,  was  received  into  Hennebon,  amidd  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  'the  people.  Soon  after  this  the  Englifh 
fuccours  appeared,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  , 

(iege. 

JANEIRO,  or  Rio-Jaxeiro,  a  river  and  province 
of  Brafil  in  South  America,  fcated  between  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  2  2°  of  S.  Lat.  See  Rio-jaxeiro. 

JANICULUM,  or  Janicularis,  a  hill  of  ancient 
Rome,  added  by  Ancus  Martins  ;  the  burial  place  of 
Numa,  and  of  Statius  Csecilius  the  poet  :  to  the  eaft  and 
fouth,  having  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  wed,  the  fields  ;  to  the 
north,  a  part  of  the  Vatican.  So  called,  either  from  • 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil);  or  becaufe  it  was  a  janua, 
or  gate,  from  which  to  iffue  out  and  make  incurfions 
on  the  Tufcans,  (Verrius  Flaccus.)  Now  called  Mont 
Mureus,  corruptly  Montorius ,  from  its  fparkling  fands. 

From  this  hill,  on  account  of  its  height,  is  the  mod 
extenfive  profpedf  of  Rome  :  but  it  is  lefs  inhabited* 
becaufe  of  its  grofs  air  ;  neither  is  it  reckoned  among 
the  feven  hills.  Hither  the  people  retired,  and  were 
hence  afterwards  recalled  by  O.  Hortenfius  the  di«5la- 
tor,  (Pliny.) 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turk  fill 
armies ;  reputed  the  grand  feignior’s  foot-guards. 

Vodius  derives  the  word  from  genixers,  which  in  the 
Turkifli  language  fi.gn  files  novi  homines  or  indites . 
E’Herbelct  tell  us,  that  jenii&htri  figrfi ties  a  new  hcnd\ 
or  troop ;  and  that  the  name  was  firft  given  by  Amu- 
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janizaries, ratli  I.  called  the  Conqueror ,  who  choofing  out  one-fifth 
Jan*~en*  part  df  the  Chriftian  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken 
from  the  Greeks,  and  inftru6ling  them  in  the  difeipline 
of  w  ar  and  the  do&rines  of  their  religion,  fent  them  to 
Jiagi  Bektafche  (a  perfon  wrhofe  pretended  piety  render¬ 
ed  him  extremely  revered  among  the  Turks),  to  the 
end -that  he  might  confer  his  blefting  on  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  reft  of  the  troops. — Bektafche,  after  blefting 
them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  fleeves  of  the 
fur-gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  new  militia  ;  from  which  time,  viz. 
the  year  of  Chrift  1361,  they  have  ftill  retained  the 
r\cimzjeriiichcri ,  and  the  fur-cap. 

As,  in  the  Turkidi  army,  the  European  troops  are 
diftinguiftied  from  thole  of  Alia  ;  the  janizaries  are  al¬ 
fo  diftinguifhed  into  janizaries  of  Conjlantinople ,  and  of 
Damafcus.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 
per  diem ;  for  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  fig- 
nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented. — Their 
drefs  confifts  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  fhort 
fteeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
feignior  on  the  firft  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wTear  no 
turbeau ;  but,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  wThich 
they  call  zarcola ,  and  a  long  hood  of  the  fame  fluff 
hanging  on  their  (boulders.  On  folemn  days  they  are 
adorned  wTith  feathers,  which  are  ftuck  in  a  little  cafe 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  bonnet. — Their  arms,  in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a  fabre,  a  carabine  or  mufket, 
and  a  cartoucli-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con- 
ftantinople,  iij  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long 
itaff  in  their  hand.  In  Afia,  where  powder  and  fire¬ 
arms  are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  with  a  poignard,  which  they  call  haniare . — 
Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage, 
yet  they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confent 
of  their  officers  ;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make 
a  worfe  foldier  than  a  bachelor. —  It  was  Ofman,  or 
Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Amurath,  who 
firft  inftituted  the  order  of  janizaries.  They  were  at 
firft  called  jaja,  that  is,  footmen,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  confided 
moftly  of  cavalry.  The  number  of  janizaries  is  gene¬ 
rally  above  40,000  \  divided  into  162  companies  or 
chambers  called  odas ,  in  which  they  live  together  at 
Conftantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They  are  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank  to  all  other  foldiers,  and  are  alfo  more  arro¬ 
gant  and  fa&ious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  moftly  difturbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities  :  they  are 
employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpecially  ambaf- 
fadors  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  penfioners  of 
the  pope,  called  alfo  participantes ,  on  account  of  certain 
rites  or  duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls, 
or  expeditions,  and  the  Roman  chancery. — Moft 
authors  are  miftaken  in  '  the  nature  of  their  office  : 
the  truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench  or 
college  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  firft  bench 
confifts  of  writers,  the  fecond  of  abbreviators,  and  the 
third  of  janizaries  ;  who  are  a  kind  of  corre&ors  and 
revifors  of  the  pope’s  bulls. 

JANSEN,  Cornelius,  bifhop  of  Ypres,  one  of  the 
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moft  learned  divines  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  feci  called  from  his  name  Janfenifts.  He 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  ftudied 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  to  tranfadf  fome  bufinefs  of 
confequence  relating  to  the  univerfity,  into  Spain,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to 
expofe  the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
fince  they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with 
Proteflant  dates.  Janfen  performed  this  talk  in  his 
Mars  Gallicus  *,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  being 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had, 
among  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  con- 
troverfy  againft  the  Proteftants  upon  the  points  of 
grace  and  predeftination  ;  but  his  Augnflinus  was  the 
principal  labour  of  his  life,  on  which  he  /pent  above  20 
years.  See  the  next  article. 

JANSENISTS,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  a  fe<ft  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
of  Janfenius,  bilhop  of  Ypres,  and  do6lor  of  divinity 
of  the  univerfities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in  relation 
to  grace  and  predeftination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfities  juft  mention¬ 
ed,  and  particularly  Father  Molina  and  Father  Leonard 
Celfus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je¬ 
fuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  fet  the  con- 
troverfy  on  foot,  Janfenius  oppofed  to  the  dotftrine  of 
the  Jefuits  the  fentiments  of  St  Auguftine  ;  and  wrote 
a  treatife  on  grace,  which  he  entitled  Auguftinus . 
This  treatife  was  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi-" 
nions  *,  and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  treatife  written 
by  Janfenius :  when  the  partizans  of  Janfenius  gave 
out  that  this  bull  was  fptrious,  and  compofed  by  a  per¬ 
fon  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jefuits.  After  the  death 
of  Urban  VIII.  the  affair  of  Janfenifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace. 
And  what  occafioned  fome  mirth,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  gave  to  their  writings  \  one  writer  publifti- 
ed  The  torch  of  St  Auguftine,  another  found  Snuffers 
for  St  Augufline's  torch ,  and  Father  Veron  formed  A  gag 
for  the  janfenifts ,  &.c.  In  the  year  1650,  68  bifliops 
of  France  fubferibed  a  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  to 
obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
following  propofitions,  extra&ed  from  Janfenius’s  Au- 
guftinus  :  1.  Some  of  God’s  commandments  are  im- 
poflible  to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour  with  all  their  power  to  accomplifh 
them.  2.  In  the  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  in¬ 
capable  of  refilling  inward  grace.  3.  Merit  and  de¬ 
merit,  in  a  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  does  not  depend 
on  a  liberty  which  excludes  neceflity,  but  on  a  liberty 
which  excludes  conftraint.  4.  The  Semipelagians  ad¬ 
mitted  the  neceflity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for 
the  performance  of  each  particular  a£l,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith  :  but  they  were  heretics  in  main¬ 
taining  that  this  grace  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 
will  of  man  was  able  either  to  refill  or  obey  it.  It  is 
Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,  or  (lied 
his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a  congrega¬ 
tion  for  examining  into  the  difpute  in  relation  fro  grace. 
In  this  congregation  Janfenius  was  condemned  5  and 
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Jan  {Tens,  the  bull  of  Condemnation,  publifhed  in  May  1653,  fill- 

~'l_  v  ed  all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
alarms  againft  the  herefy  of  the  Janfenifts.  In  the  year 
1656,  Pope  Alexander  VII.  iffued  out  another  bull, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  proportions  of  Janfe- 
nius.  However,  the  Janfenifts  affirm,  that  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book  ;  but  that 
fome  of  his  enemies  having  caufed  them  to  be  printed 
on  a  fheet,  inferted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de¬ 
ceived  the  pope.  At  laft  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute  by  his  conftitution  of  July  1 7.  1 705  \  in  which, 
after  having  recited  the  conftitutions  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  “  That  in 
order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  conftitu¬ 
tions  concerning  the  prefcnt  queftion,  it  is  neceffaty  to 
receive  them  with  a  refpe&ful  lilence.”  The  clergy  of 
Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this  bull, 
and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  Unigcnitus ,  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Unigcnitus  Dei  Filins , 
&c.  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  confufion  in 
France. 

JANSSENS,  Abraham,  hiftory-painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1569.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  alfo  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  fineft 
parts  of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  cele¬ 
brated  mafter.  It  is  reported,  that  having  wafted  his 
time  and  his  fubftance  by  a  life  of  diffipation  and 
pleafure,  and  falling  into  neceftitous  circumftances, 
which  he  imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own 
negle&  of  his  bufinefs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur 
in  which  Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit 
and  fuccefs  ;  and  with  peevifh  infolence  challenged  him 
to  paint  a  picture  with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was 
willing  to  fubmit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejedled  the  propofal,  anfwering  with  modefty,  that  he 
freely  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain¬ 
ly  do  juftice  to  them  both. 

Sandrart,  who  had  feen  feveral  of  his  works,  affures 
us,  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundnefs  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  alfo  fuch  a  warmth  and  clearnefs  to 
the  carnations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  flefh  ; 
and  his  colouring  rvas  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  luftre  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
moft  capital  performance  is  faid  to  be  the  refurre<5Hon  of 
Lazarus,  which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  elector  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold 
it. 

Janssens,  Vi&or  Honorius ,  hiftory-painter,  was  born 
at  Bruffels  in  1664,  and  was  a  difciple  of  one  Volders, 
under  whofe  direction  he  continued  for  feven  years  y 
in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  genius  far 
fu  peri  or  to  thofe  who  wrere  inftru&ed  in  the  fame  fchool. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attended  par¬ 
ticularly  the  works  of  Raphael  ;  he  defigned  after  the 
antiques,  and  Iketched  the  beautiful  fcenes  around  that 
city  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  his  paintings  rofe  in  efteem, 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome  were  defirous  to 
employ  him.  He  affociated  with  Tempefta,  the  cele¬ 
brated  landscape-painter,  for  feveral  years,  and  painted 
the  figures  in  the  works  of  that  great  mafter  as  long  as 
they  refided  together. 

Jmffens  compofed  liiftorical  fubje&s,  both  in  a  fmall 
and  a  large  fize  j  but  he  found  the  demand  for  his 
fmall  pitfures  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  induced  to 
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paint  moft  frequently  in  that  fize.  During  it  years 
he  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fufticed  for  his 
finifhing  thofe  pi&ures  for  which  he  was  engaged  ;  nor 
could  he  have  even  then  been  at  his  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  himfelf  to  a  number,  and  determined  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  more. — Returning  to  Bruffels,  his  performances 
were  as  much  admired  there  as  they  had  before  been 
in  Italy  5  but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  1 1  children,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  manner  of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  on¬ 
ly  thofe  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucrative, 
more  expeditious,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  inclination.  He  adorned  moft  of  the  churches- 
and  palaces  of  his  own  country  With  his  compofitions. 
— The  invention  of  this  artift  was  fruitful  ;  he  defign- 
ed  correctly,  his  colouring  is  natural  and  pleafmg,  his 
pencil  free,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beauty  and 
elegance.  .  As  to  the  difference  between  his  large  and 
fmall  paintings,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  corre&nefs  and 
tafte  they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit ;  but  the  co¬ 
louring  of  the  former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than 
the  colouring  of  the  latter  5  and  it  is  agreed,  that  for 
fmall  hiftorical  pi&ures,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the 
painters  of  his  time. 

Janssen,  Cornelius ,  called  Jolmfon ,  an  eminent  pain¬ 
ter  of  portraits,  was  born  at  Arafterdam  (though  in, 
the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  im¬ 
properly  afferted  that  he  was  born  in  London),  and 
he  refided  in  England  for  feveral  years  ;  where  he  was* 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  King  James  I.  and  painted 
feveral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  alfo  of 
his  children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
He  had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of 
Vandyck  ;  but  in  other  refpe&s  he  was  accounted  his 
equal,  and  in  the  finifhing  his  pictures  fuperior.  His 
paintings  are  eafily  diftinguiftied  by  their  fmooth,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  character  of  truth  and 
nature  with  which  they  are  ftrongly  marked.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  painted  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  his 
draperies  are  black  ;  probably  becaufe  the  oppofition 
of  that  tint  made  his  flefti  colours  appear  more  beauti¬ 
fully  bright,  efpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  a  quantity  of  ultramarine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  bis  carnations  5  which  may  be 
one  great  caufe  of  their  preferving  their  original  luftre 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  fmall  fize 
in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  manner. 
His  fame  began  to  be  fome  what  obfeured,  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Vandyck  in  England;  and  the  civil  war  break¬ 
ing  out  fome  time  after,  induced  him  to  return  ta  his 
own  country,  where  his  paintings  were  in  the  hi  a  heft 
efteem.  He  died  in  3685. 

St  JANUARIUS,  the  patron  faint  of  Naples, 
where  his  head  is  oecafionally  carried  in  proceftion,  m 
order  to  ftay  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius.  The  lique- 
fa&ion  of  his  blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples. 
The  faint  fuffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  When  he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood,  which 
has  been  carefully  preferved  in  a  bottle  ever  fince, 
without  having  loft  a  fingle  grain  of  its  weight.  This 
of  life  If,  were  it  equally  demonftrable,  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  greater  miracle  than  the  circumftance  on 
which  the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole  ftrefs,  viz.  that 
the  blood  which  has  congealed,  and  acquired  a  folid 
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form  by  age,  is  no  fooncr  brought  near  the  head  of  the 
faint,  than,  as  a  mark  of  veneration,  it  immediately  li¬ 
quefies.  This  experiment  is  made  three  different  times 
every  \ear,  and  is  coniidered  by  the  Neapolitans  as  a 
miracle  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

The  fubftance  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  blood  of*  the  faint,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
thing  naturally  fobd,  but  which  melts  with  a  fmall 
degree  of  heat.  When  it  is  firft  brought  out  of  the 
cold  chapel,  it  is  in  its  natural  folid  ftate  ;  but  when 
brought  before  the  faint  by  the  prieft,  and  rubbed  be¬ 
tween  his  warm  hands  and  breathed  upon  for  fome 
time,  it  melts  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  myftery.  But 
Dr  Moore,  though  he  conftiTcs  himfelf  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain  on  what  principle  the  liquefaftion  depends,  is 
convinced  that  it  muft  be  fometbing  different  from 
this  :  “  For  he  had  it  (he  informs  us)  from  the  moft 
fa'tisfa&ory  authority,  from  thofe  who  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more  in  the  mi¬ 
racle  than  the  ffauncheft  Pro teff ant, .  that  this  con¬ 
gealed  mafs  has  fometimes  been  found  in  a  liquid  ftate 
in  cold  weather,  before  it  was  touched  by  the  prieft, 
or  brought  near  the  head  of  the  faint  \  and  that,  on 
other  occafions,  it  has  remained  folid  when  brought 
before  him,  notwithflanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  prieft 
to  melt  it.  When  this  happens,  the  fuperftitious, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  comprehends 
99  in  too  of  the"  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  are  fometimes 
wrought  up  by  their  fears  into  a  ftate  of  mind  which 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  their  civil  and  ccclefiaflical 
governors.  It. is  true,  that  this  happens  but  feldom: 
for,  in  general,  the  fubftance  in  the  phial,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  in  a  folid  form  in  the  chapel,  and  becomes  li¬ 
quid  when  brought  before  the  faint  \  but  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  it  affords  rcafon  to  believe,  that  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  cafe  when  this  miracle  or 
trick,  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  was  firft  exhibited,  the 
principle  on  which  it  depends  has  fomehow  or  other 
been  loft,  and  is  not  now  underftood  fully  even  by  the 
priefts  themfelves;  or  elfe  they  are  not  now  fo  expert 
as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  fubftance  which,  reprefents 
the  faint’s  blood,  fo  as  to  make  it  remain  folid  when  it 
ought,  and  liquefy  the  inftant  it  is  required.”  . 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  are  kept  in  a  kind 
of  prefs,  with  folding  doors  of  iilver,  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarius  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church.  The 
real  head  is  probably  not  fo  frelh  and  well  preferved 
as  the  blood.  On  that  account,  it  is  not  expofed  to 
the  eyes  pf  the  public  }  but  is  inclofed  in  a  large  filv'cr. 
huff,  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  high  value.  This 
being  what  appears  to  the  people,  their  idea  oi  the 
faint’s  features  and  complexion  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  buff. — The  blood  is  kept  in  a  fmall  repofitory  by 
itfelf. 

JANUARY,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  ot  the 
year,  according  to  the  computation  now'  ufed  in  the 
well.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius, 
a  name  given  it  by  the  Romans  from  Janus,  one  of 
their  divinities,  to  whom  they  attributed  two  faces, 
becaufe  on  the  one  Tide  the  firft  day  of  January  locked 
towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
old  one.  The  word  Januarius  may  alfo  be  derived 
from  janua  “  gate  in  regard  this  menth  being  the 
firft,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 
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January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year  Janus, 
by  Numa  Pompilius  ;  Romulus’s  year  beginning  in  the 
month  of  March. — The  kalends,  or  firft  day  of  this 
month,  w7as  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  confecrated  to  Janus  by  an  offering  of  a 
cake  made  of  new  meal  and  new'  fait,  with  new  trank- 
incenfe  and  new'  wine.  On  the  firft  day  of  January  a 
beginning  was  made  of  every  intended  w’ork,  the  con- 
fuls  eled  took  pofteftion  of  their  office,  .who,  wath  the 
ilamens,  offered  (acrifices  and  prayers  for  the  profperi- 
ty  of  the  empire.  On  this  day  all  animolities  were  fuf- 
pended,  and  friends  gave  and  received  new  year’s  gifts, 
called  Strence,  On  this  day  too  the  Romans  above  all 
things  took  care  to  be  merry  and  divert  tbemfelves,  and 
oftentimes  fuch  a  feene  of  drunkennefs  rvas  exhibited, 
that  they  might  with  propriety  enough  have  diftin- 
gui fhed  it  with  the  name  of  All-fools  day . 

The  Chriftians  heretofore  failed  on  the  firft  day  of 
January,  by  way  of  cppolition  to  the  fuperftitions  and 
debaucheries  of  the  heathens. 

.1 ANU  S,  in  the  heathen  w'orftiip,  the  firft  king  of  Italy, 
wffio,  it  is  faid,  received  Saturn  into  his  dominions,  after 
his  being  driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter.  He  tem¬ 
pered  the  manners  of  his  fubjeCls,  and  taught  them  ci¬ 
vility  j  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve  the  vine, 
to  fow  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his  death,  he 
was  adored  as  a  god. 

This  deity  wras  thought  to  prelide  over  all  new  un¬ 
dertakings.  Hence,  in  all  facrifices,  the  firft  libations 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
prefaced  with  a  fhort  addreis  te  him  ;  and  the  firft 
month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
him.  See  January. 

Janus  was  reprefented  with  twro  faces,  either  to  de¬ 
note  his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  the  paft 
and  approaching  years  he  had  a  iceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  key  in  his  left,  to  fignify  his  extenfive  au¬ 
thority,  and  his  invention  of  locks. 

Though  this  is  properly  a  Roman  deity,  the  abbe  la 
Pluche  reprefents  it  as  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
wffio  made  know'n  the  riling  of  the  dog-ftar,  which 
opened  their  folar  year,  rvith  an  image  wfith  a  key  in  its 
hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  young,  to 
typify  the  old  and  new'  year. 

Temple  of  Janus,  in  ancient  hillory,  a  fquare  build¬ 
ing  at  Rome  (as  fome  fay)  of  entire  brafs,  ereCled  by 
Romulus,  and  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  ftatue  of  Janus 
five  feet  high,  with  brazen  gates  on  each  fide,,  which 
were  altvays  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  ffiut  in  time 
of  peace.  But  the  Romans  were  fo  much  engaged  in 
war*  that  this  temple  wras  ihut  only  tw'ice  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  fix 
times  afterwards.  It  was  firft  fhut  during  the  long  reign 
of  Numa,  who  militated  this  ceremony.  2.  In  the 
year  of  the  city  519,  after  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  3.  By  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  Abtium,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  725.  4.  On  A  u  guff  us ’s  Te  turn  from 

the  war  which  he  had  againft  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  729.  5.  Under  the  fame  emperor,  in 
744,  about  five  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  vvhen 
there  was  a  general  peace  throughout  the  whole  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  which  lafted  1  2  years.  6.  Under  Nero, 

81 1.  7.  Under  Vefpafian,  824*  8*  Under  Conftan- 

tius,  when,  upon  Magnentius’s  death,  he.  was  left 
foie  poffeffor  of  the  empire,  1105.  Some  difpute  the 

authority 
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Janus,  authority  on  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ftiut  by  Con- 
Japan.  ftant;US)  and  fay  that  the  laft  time  of  its  being  fliut 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994. 
Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  defcription  of  this  cuftom, 
JEn.  lib.  iii.  ver.  607.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom 
is  not  certainly  known. 

Janus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  ftreet  in  Rome,  inha¬ 
bited  for  the  moft  part  by  bankers  and  ufurers.  It  was 
fo  called  from  two  ftatues  of  Janus  which  were  erected 
there,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of  the 
ftreet.  The  top  of  the  ftreet  was  therefore  called  Ja¬ 
nus  Summus ,  the  bottom  Janus  Imus ,  and  the  middle 
Janus  Medius .  Hence  Horace,  lib.  1.  epift.  1. 

Hcec  Janus  fummus  ab  imo  perdocet . 

And  Sat.  3.  Lib.  2. 


—  — - - * - rqftquam 

omnis  res  mea  Janum 
Ad  mediatn  fra&a  ejl. - - 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  a  great  number  of 
iftands  lying  between  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Alia  and  the 
Weftern  coaft  of  America,  and  which  all  together  form 
'a.  large  and  powerful  empire.  They  extend  from  the 
30th  to  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
130th  to  the  147th  of  eaft  longitude. 

Were  Soiith  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  Japan  might  be  moft  aptly  compared  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  refpe&ive  fmaller 
iftands,  peninfulas,  bays,  channels,  &.c.  all  under  the 
fame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  the  empire  Japan  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  Niphon ,  from  the  greateft  iftand  belonging 
to  it  :  and  the  Chinefe  Ciphon ,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eaftern  fituation  >  thefe  names  ftgnifying,  in  both 
languages,  the  Bajis  or  Foundation  of  the  Sun.  It  was 
£rft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  1542. 

Moft  of  the  iftands  which  compofe  it  are  furrounded 
with  fuch  high  craggy  mountains,  and  fuch  Ihallow 
and  boifterous  feas,  that  failing  about  them  is  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous  ^  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked 
up  with  fuch  rocks,  (helves,  and  fands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  defigned  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itfelf.  Thefe  leas  have  likewife  many  dan¬ 
gerous  whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pafs  at 
low  water,  and  will  fuck  in  and  fwallow  up  the  largeft 
veffels,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  daftiing  them  againft  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ) 
inlomuch  that  fome  of  them  are  never  feen  again,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  furface  at  fome  miles  diftance. 
Some  of  thefe  whirlpools  alfo  make  a  noife  terrible  to 
hear. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  iftands  were 
ftrft  peopled  by  themfelves :  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations,  driven  thither  by  thofe  temp'eftuous  feas, 
at  different  times. 

As  thefe  iftands  lie  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  in  fummer  than  England, 
were  not  the  heats  refreftied  by  the  winds  which  conti¬ 
nually  blow  from  the  fea  around  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  much  expofed  by  the  height  of  their  fitua¬ 
tion  :  this  circumftance,  however,  not  only  renders 
their  winters  excefiively  cold,  but  the  feafons  more  in- 
eonftant.  They  have  great  falls  of  faow  in  winter, 
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which  are  commonly  followed  by  hard  frofts.  The 
rains  in  fummer  are  very  violent,  efpecially  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  account  are 
called  fatfuki ,  or  water-months .  The  country  is  al¬ 
fo  much  fubjedl  to  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings, 
as  well  as  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage. 

The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous, 
by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fupplies 
them  with  every  neceffary  of  life,  but  alfo  furnifhes 
other  countries  with  them )  producing,  befides  corn, 
the  fined  and  whiteft  rice  and  other  grains,  wTith  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  of 
all  forts.  Befides  rice,  and  a  fort  of  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley,  with  two  forts  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  and  feveral  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  fifti ;  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  and  forefts,  are  well  flocked 
with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  flieep, 
hogs,,  and  other  ufeful  animals.  Some  of  their  moun¬ 
tains  alfo  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  exquifitely  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
Various  other  minerals  and  foftils;  whilft  others  abound 
with  feveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  (tones.  Of 
thefe  mountains,  fome  may  be  juftly  ranked  among 
the  natural  rarities  of  this  country  ;  one,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  in  the  great  iftand  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  prodi¬ 
gious  height  as  to  be  eafily  feen  forty  leagues  off  at 
fea,  though  its  diftance  from  the  (hore  is  about  eigh¬ 
teen.  Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  \  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  clufter  or 
group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  lefs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fury, 
and  often  laying  wafte  the  country  round  about  them  : 
.but,  to  make  fome  amends,  they  afford  great  variety 
of  medicinal  waters,  of  different  degrees  of  heat ;  one 
of  thefe,  mentioned  by  Varenius,  is  faid  to  be  as  hot  as 
burning  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  tonfume  every  thing 
thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  tbeir  fources 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight¬ 
ful  cafcades,  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  catara&s.  A- 
mong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  forefts  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
ftraightnefs, .  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in 
moft  of  the  iftands,  efpecially  the  latgeft. 

.  Their  feas,  befides  fifti,  fumi(h  them  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  red  and  white  coral,  and  fome  pearls  of  great 
value,  befides  a  variety  of  fea  plants  and  fhells  ;  which 
laft  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  brought  from  Am- 
boyna,  the  Molucca  and  other  eafterly  iftands. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  moft  of 
the  Japan  iftands  abounds,  makes  them  fubjeft  to  fre¬ 
quent  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fo  atcuftomed  to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  ’unlefs  they  chance  to  be  very  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe;  On  thefe  occafrons,  they  have  recourfe  to 
extraordinary  facrifices,  and  a&s  of  worfhip,  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  notions 
of  each  fe£l,  and  fometimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu¬ 
man  viaims  5  but  in  this  cafe  they  only  take  fome  of 
the  vileft  and  moft  abandoned  fellows  they  can  meet 
with,  becaufe  they  are  only  facrificed 'to  the  malevo¬ 
lent  deities. 
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The  religion  throughout  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is 
Pagan,  fplit  into  feveral  fe£ls,  who  live  together  in  the 
greateft  harmony.  Every  fed!  has  its  own  temples  and 
priefts.  The  fpiritual  emperor,  the  Dairi,  is  the  chief 
of  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a 
Supreme  Being.  The  author  of  this  relation  (Dr 
Thunberg)  faw  two  temples  of  the  God  of  gods  of  a 
majeftic  height.  The  idol  that  reprefented  this  god 
was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that 
upon  his  hands'  fix  perfons  might  fit  in  the  Japanefe 
fafhion  ;  his  fhoulders  were  five  toifes  broad.  In  the 
other  temple,  the  infinite  power  of  this  god  was  repre¬ 
fented  by  little  gods  to  the  number  of  33,333,  all  {land¬ 
ing  round  the  great  idol  that  reprefented  God.  The 
priefts,  who  are  numerous  in  every  temple,  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the  lamps,  and 
drefs  the  idol  with  flowers.  The  temples  ajre  open  to 
every  body,  even  to  the  Hollanders ;  and  in  cafe  they 
are  in  want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs,  when  they  go 
to  the  court  of  Jeddo,  they  are  entertained  with  hofpi- 
tality  in  thefe  temples. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  once  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  this  country,  in  confequence 
of  a  million  condudled  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Spa- 
nifli  Jefuits;  among  whom  the  famous  Saint  Fraa- 
cis  Xavier  wras  employed,  but  foon  rdinquifhed  the  fer- 
vice.  There  wTere  alfo  forrie  Francifcan  friars  of  Spain 
engaged  at  lafl.  The  Jefuits  and  friars  w*ere  fupplied 
from  Goa,  Macao,  and  the  Manilhas.  At  firft  the  un¬ 
dertaking  proceeded  with  the  moft  rapid  fuccefs,  but 
ended  at  lafl  in  the  moft  tragical  manner,  all  owing  to 
the  pride  and  haughtinefs,  the  mifcondudl,  rapacity, 
and  fenfelefs  extravagant  confpiracy  of  the  fathers  againft 
the  ftate.  T  his  folly  and  madnefs  produced  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  40  years  duration,  terminated  by  a  moft  hor¬ 
rible  and  bloody  maffacre,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hif- 
tory.  After  this  the  Portuguefe,  as  likewife  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion,  were  totally,  expelled  the  country,  and 
the  moft  effedlual  means  taken  for  preventing  their  re¬ 
turn.  The  natives  are  for  this  purpofe  prohibited  from 
going  out  of  the  country  ;  and  all  foreigners  are  exclu¬ 
ded  from  an  open  and  free  trade ;  for  as  to  the  Dutch 
and  Chinefe,  under  W’hich  lafl;  name  fome  other  eaftern 
nations  go  thither,  they  are  (but  up  wbilft  they  remain 
there,  and  a  moft  ftridl  watch  is  fet  upon  them,  infomuch 
that  they  are  no  better  than  prifoners  ;  and  the  Dutch, 
it  is  laid,  to  obtain  a  privilege  even  fo  far,  declared 
themfelves  to  be  no  ChrijHans,  but  Dutchmen .  This  ca¬ 
lumny,  howxver,  Dr  Kempfer  has  endeavoured  to  wipe 
oft,  but  not  altogether  to  fatisfadlion. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1549,  or  fix  years  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  difeovery,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fociety  ar¬ 
rived  there,  being  induced  by  the  favourable  reprefen- 
tations  of  a  young  Japanefe  wdio  had  fled  to  Goa. 
Till  the  year  1625,  or  near  1630,  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  fpread  through  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  many  of  the  princes  and  lords  openly  embracing  it  ; 
and  “  there  was  very  good  reafon  to  hope,  that  within 
a  fliort  compafs  of  time  the  whole  empire  wTould  have 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  our  Saviour,  had  not  the 
ambitious  viewTs,  and  the  impatient  endeavours  of  the 
fathers  to  reap  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  fpiritual 
fruits  of  their  care  and  labour,  fo  provoked  the  fupreme 
ma|efty  cGihe-empire  as  to  raife  againft  themfelves  and 
1,heir  converts  a  perfection  which  hath  not  its  parallel 


in  hiftory,  wFereby  the  religion  they  preached,  and  all  Japan, 
thofe  that  profeffed  it,  wrere  in  a  few  years  time  entirely 
exterminated.” — The  fathers  had  made  a  progrefs  fo 
great,  that,  the  princes  of  Bungu,  Arima,  and  Omura 
who  had  been  baptized,  “  fent,  in  the  year  1582,  fome 
of  their  neareft  relations,  with  letters  and  prelents  to 
pay  homage  to  the  then  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  and 
to  anure  his  holinefs  of  their  filial  fubmiflion  to  the 
church  ;  an  account  of  wdiich  moft  celebrated  embafiy 
hath  been  given  in  the  works  of  that  incomparable 
hiftorian  Thuanus,  and  by  many  other  Roman  catholic 
writers.” 

But  notwithstanding  this  pleafing  profpedl,  the  em¬ 
peror,  anno  1586,  iffued  proclamations  for  the  fiippref- 
fion  of  the  religion,  and  the  perfection  began.  This, 
how’ever,  at  firft  had  not  that  effedl  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  expedled  ;  for  though,  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  Jefuits,  20,570  perfons  fuffered  death  for  the  faith 
of  Chrift  in  the  year  1590  only,  yet  in  1591  and  1592* 
when  all  the  churches  wrere  adlually  (hut  up,  they  made 
12,000  new  converts.  The  bufinefs  was  finally  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  maffacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year 
1640,  The  reafons  of  the  emperor’s  proclamations, 
making  it  death  to  embrace  the  religion,  were  as 
follow  :  1.  The  new  religion  occafioned  confiderable 
alterations  in  the  Japanefe  church,  and  was  prejudi¬ 
cial  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy.  2.  It 
was  feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  attended 
with  fatal,  confequences  even  in  regard  to  the  fick  ;  but 
what  more  immediately  gave  rife  to  them  was,  as  the 
Japanefe  of  credit  confeffed  to  Dr  Kempfer,  pride  and 
covetoufnefs  ;  pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  cove- 
toufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  ;  the  fpiritual  fathers 
aiming  not  only  at  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  but  ha¬ 
ving  an  eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  dil’pofing  of  their  goods  in  the  moft  ufurious  and 
unreafonable  manner.  To  confine  ourfelves  to  the  cler¬ 
gy  here :  they  “thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  walk 
on  foot  any  longer  ;  nothing  wrould  ferve  them  but  they 
muft  be  carried  about  in  ftately  chairs,  mimicking  the 
pomp  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome.  They  not 
only  put  themfelves  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  greateft 
men  of  the  empire,  but,  fuelled  wfith  ecclefiaftical  pride, 
fancied  that  even  a  fuperior  rank  was  nothing  but  their 
due.  It  one  day  happened,  that  a  Portuguefe  bifhop 
met  upon  the  road  one  of  the  counfellors  of  ftate  on  his 
way  to  court.  The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order 
his  chaife  to  be  flopped,  in  order  to  alight  and  to  pay 
his  refpedls  to  the  great  man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  nay,  indeed 
without  {bowing  him  fo  much  as  common  marks  of  ci¬ 
vility,  he  very  contemptuoufly  bid  his  men  carry  him 
by.  The  great  man,  exafperated  at  fo  fignal  an  affront, 
thenceforward  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  juft  refentment,  made  his  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  fuch  an  odious  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  infolence,  pride,  and  vanity  of  this  nation, 
as  he  expelled  could  not  but  raife  the  emperor’s  utmoft 
indignation.”  This  happened  in  1566.  The  next  year 
the  perfecution  began  anew,  and  26  perfons,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  wJiereof  were  twro  foreign  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other 
fathers  of  the  Francifcan  order,  were  executed  on  the 
crofs.  The  emperor  Jiojas  had  ufurped  the  crown  on 
his  pupil  Tidajori,  who,  as  likewife  the  greater  part  of 
liis  court  and  party,  had  been  either  Chriftians  them¬ 
felves,, 
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Japan,  felves,  or  at  lead  very  favourably  inclined  to  that  reli- 
— '  gion  ;  fo  that  reafons  of  ftate  mightily  co-operated  to 
forward  the  pcrfecution. 

Some  Francifcan  friars,  whom  the  governor  of  the 
Manilhas  had  fent  as  his  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan  were  guilty  at  this  time  of  a  mod  imprudent 
ilep  :  they,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the 
country,  preached  openly  in  the  ftreet  of  Macao  where 
they  redded  *,  and  of  their  own  accord  built  a  church, 
contrary  to  the  imperial  commands,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  earned  folicitations  of  the  Jefuits. 

Some  time  after,  a  difeovery  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy,  which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remaining  adhe¬ 
rents  of  their  religion,  entered  into  againd  the  perfon 
of  the  emperor  as  a  heathen  prince,  put  a  finifhing 
llroke  to  the  affair,  and  hadened  the  fentence  which 
was  pronounced  foon  after,  that  the  Portuguefe Jlould for 
ever  be  banifhed  the  emperor's  dominions ;  for  till  then 
the  date  feemed  defirous  to  fpare  the  merchants  and  le- 
cular  perfons,  for  the  purpofe  of  continuing  trade  and 
commerce  with  them,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  af¬ 
fair  independent  of  religion.  The  affair  of  the  confpi- 
racy  was  as  follows:  the  Dutch  had  had  an  eye  to  the 
trade  of  Japan  before  1600,  and  in  1 6 1 1  had  liberty  of 
a  free  commerce  granted  them  by  the  imperial  letters 
patent,  and  had  aftually  a  faftory  at  Firando.  The 
Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was  then 
fovereign  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions  \  fo  that  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be  trying  to  fupplant  them.  The 
Portuguefe,  on  their  parts,  made  ufe  of  all  malicious  in¬ 
ventions  to  blacken  their  charaflers,  calling  them  re¬ 
bels  and  pirates,  whence  it  was  natural  for  the  Dutch 
to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge,  themfelves. 
Now  they  “  took  an  homeward-bound  Portuguefe  (hip 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  of  which  they 
found  fome  traitorous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
written  by  one  Captain  Moro,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  Japan,  himftlf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and 
a  great  zealot  for  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  Dutch 
took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  the  faid  letters  to  their  pro- 
te£lor  the  prince  of  Firando,  who  communicated  them 
without  lofs  of  time  to  the  governor  of  Nagafaki,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Portuguefe.  Captain  Moro  having 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  affurance,  denied 
the  faft,  and  fo  did  all  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagafa¬ 
ki.  However,  neither  the  governor’s  favour,  nor  their 
conftant  denial,  were  able  to  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off 
the  cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over  their  heads. 
Hand  and  feal  convinced  them  \  the  letter  was  fent  up 
to  court,  and  Captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
on  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  This  let¬ 
ter  laid  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanefe  Chri- 
ftians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid 
againft  the  emperor’s  life  and  throne  ^  the  want  they 
flood  in  of  fhips  and  foldiers,  which  were  promifed  them 
from  Portugal ;  the  names  of  the  Japanefe  princes  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  confpiracy  y  and  laftly,  to  crown  all,  the 
expectation  of  the  papal  bleffmg.  This  difeovery  made 
by  the  Dutch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  another  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  faid  Captain  Moro  to  the  Portuguefe 
government  at  Macao,  which  was  intercepted  and 
brought  to  Japan  by  a  Japanefe  (hip.” 

Confidering  this,  and  the  fufpicions  which  the  court 
had  then  already  conceived  againft  the  Portuguefe,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  ruin  the  little  ere- 
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dit  and  favour  they  had  as  yet  been  able  to  preferve  )  ^  Japan, 
and  the  rather,  fince  the  ftriCt  imperial  orders  not  with- 
Handing,  they  did  not  leave  off  privately  to  bring  over 
more  ecclefiaftics.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637,  an 
imperial  proclamation  was  fent  to  the  governors  of  Na¬ 
gafaki,  with  orders  to  fee  it  put  in  execution.  It  was 
then  that  the  empire  of  Japan  was  fliut  for  ever  both 
to  foreigners  and  natives. 

Now,  although  the  governors  of  Nagafaki,  on  receipt 
of  thele  commands,  took  care  they  ffiould  be  obeyed, 
yet  the  directors  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained 
themfelves  in  Japan  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain 
leave  to  Hay  in  the  ifland  of  Defima,  and  there  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  trade.  But  they  found  themfelves  at  laff 
wholly  difappointed  $  for  the  emperor  was  refolved  to 
get  rid  of  them  *,  and  on  affurance  given  him  by  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company  that  they  would  fupply  for 
the  future  what  commodities  had  been  imported  by  the 
Portuguefe,  he  declared  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Cafti- 
lians,  and  whoever  belonged  to  them,  enemies  of  the 
empire,  forbidding  the  importation  of  even  the  goods 
of  their  country,  Spaniih  wines  only  excepted,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court.  And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  their 
profitable  trade  and  commerce  with  Japan,  and  were 
totally  expelled  the  country  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1639  or  164O}  and  thus  ended  the  fruitlefs  popilli 
million  in  this  empire,  for  the  Portuguefe  have  never  been 
able  to  reftore  themfelves  *,  and  the  Dutch  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  do  any  one  thing  in  favour  of  religion, 
were  they  fo  inclined  ;  but,  as  it  appears,  they  are  very 
indifferent  as  to  that,  and  are  in  but  little  credit  with 
the  Japanefe. 

According  to  Dr  Thunberg’s  refearches,  the  Japa¬ 
nefe  have  never  been  lubdued  by  any  foreign  power, 
not  even  in  the  mod  remote  periods  j  their  chronicles 
contain  fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  ra¬ 
ther  incline  to  confider  as  fabulous  inventions  than  ac¬ 
tual  occurrences,  if  later  ages  had  not  furnifhed  equally 
ftriking  proofs  of  it.  When  the  Tartars,  for  the  firft 
time  in  790,  had  overrun  part  of  Japan,  and  when, 
after  a  confiderable  time  had  elapfed,  their  fleet  was 
deftroyed  by  a  violent  ftorm  in  the  courfe  of  a  Angle 
night,  the  Japanefe  general  attacked,  and  fo  totally  de¬ 
feated  his  numerous  and  brave  enemies,  that  not  a  Angle 
perfon  furvived  to  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fuch 
an  unparalleled  defeat.  J11  like  manner,  when  the  Japa¬ 
nefe  were  again,  in  I  28  1,  invaded  by  the  warlike  Tartars, 
to  the  number  of  240,000  fighting  men,  they  gained  a 
vi£lory  equally  complete.  Hie  extirpation  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  fo  complete,  that  fcarce  a  veftige  can 
now  be  difeerned  of  its  ever  having  exifted  there. 

With  refpeft  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  monarchical  \  though 
formerly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwal- 
lowed  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  been  en¬ 
joyed  for  a  confiderable  time  before  the  year  1500, 
by  a  regular  fucceflion  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairos ,  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Dairo  the  head  of  that  family.  Soon  after  that 
epoch,  fuch  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  lafted 
fo  many  years,  that  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Dur- 
ring  thefe  diftra&ions  and  confufions,  a  common  fol- 
E  2  dier, 
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Japan,  diet,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth, 
but  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  found  means  to  raife 
himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  having,  in  little  more 
than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  (hare  of  good 
fortune,  fubdued  all  his  competitors  and  opponents 
and  reduced'  all  their  cities  and  caftles,  The  dairo 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  obflrudt  or  put  a  (top 
to  his  progrefs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  terms  ; 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to  much 
harder,  had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprehenlive  left  his 
foldiers,  who  ftill  revered  their  ancient  natural  mo¬ 
narch,  fhould  have  revolted  in  his  favour.  To  prevent 
this,  he  granted  him  the  fupreme  power  in  all  religious 
matters,  with  great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues 
annexed  to  it  ;  whilft  himfelf  remained  invefted  with 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  proclaimed  king  of  Japan.  This  great  re¬ 
volution  happened  in  1517,  and  Tayckoy  reigned  fe- 
veral  years  with  great  wifdom  and  tranquillity  ;  during 
which  he  made  many  wholefome  laws  and  regulations, 
which  ftill  fubftft,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day. 
At  his  death,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Tayckof- 
fama,  then  a  minor  ;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under 
whofe  guardianffiip  he  wTas  left  deprived  him  of  his 
life  before  he  came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  the 
crown  paffed  to  the  family  of  Jejaffama,  in  which  it 
ftill  continues.  Tayckoy  and  his  fuccelfors  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  the  title  of  cubo>  which,  under 
the  dairos,  was  that  of  prime  minifter,  whofe  office  is 
now  fuppreffed ;  fo  that  the  cubo,  in  all  fecular  con¬ 
cerns,  is  quite  as  abfolute  and  defpotic,  and  has  as 
extenfive  a  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his 
fubjedls,  from  the  petty  kings  down  to  the  loweft  per- 
fons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.  The  dairo  refides  con- 
ftantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo  at  Jeddo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  well-grown,  agile,  and 
adtive,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftout-limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  ftrength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  commonly  yellow; 
which  fometimes  varies  to  brown,  and  fometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  fort,  who  during  their  work  in 
fummer  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked, 
are  fun-burnt  and  browner  5  women  of  diftindtion,  who 
never  go  uncovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfedlly  white. 

The  national  character,  confifts  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  franknefs,  obedience,  and  politenefs,  good¬ 
nature  and  civility,  curiofity,  induftry,  and  dexterity, 
economy  and  fobriety,  hardinefs,  cleanlinefs,  juftice 
and  uprightnefs,  honefty  and  fidelity  ;  in  being  alfo 
miftruftful,  fuperftitious,  haughty,  refentful,  brave  and 
invincible. 

In  all  its  tranfadtions,  the  nation  (hows  great  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
favage  and  uncivilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed 
among  the  polifked.  The  prefent  mode  of  government, 
admirable  fkill  in  agriculture,  fparing  mode  of  life, 
way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  manufadtures,  &c. 
afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning,  firmnefs, 
and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances 
of  that  vanity  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and  A- 
fricans,  of  adorning  themfelves  with  ffiells,  glafs-beads, 
and  polilhed  metal  plates  :  neither  are  they  fond  of 
v  the  ufelefs  European  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  lace, 
jewels,  &c*  but  are  careful  to  provide  themfelves,  from. 
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the  productions  of  their  own  country, /with  neat  clothes,  Japan, 
well-tailed  food,  and  good  weapons.  1 •»  y— — 

Their  curiofity  is  exceffive  ;  nothing  imported  by  the 
Europeans  efcapes  it.  They  afk  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  every  article,  and  their  queftions  continue  till 
they  become  wearifome.  It  is  the  phyfician,  among 
the  traders,  that  is  alone  regarded  as  learned,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  journey  to  court  and  the  refidence 
at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  he  is  regarded 
as  the  oracle,  which  they  truft  can  give  refponfes  in  all 
things,  whether  in  mathematics,  geography,  phyfics, 
chemiftry,  pharmacy,  zoology,  botany,  medicine,  &.c. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  well  in  the  emperor’s  palace  as  in  the 
meaneft  cottage.  It  makes  thofe  of  fmall  poffeflions 
content  with  their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overflowing  in  excefs  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  in  other  countries 
is  called  fcarcity  and  famine,  is  unknown  here  ;  and 
that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcarce  a  perfon  in  ne- 
ceffity,  or  a  beggar,  (hould  be  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  Angle  perfons,  are 
under  very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  family 
name  is  never  changed,  bpt  is  never  ufed  in  ordinary 
converfation,  and  only  when  they  fign  fome  writing  ; 
to  which  they  alfo  for  the  moft  part  affix  their  feal. 

There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the  furname  is  al¬ 
ways  placed  firft ;  juft  as  in  botanical  books  the  generic 
name  is  always  placed  before  the  fpecific  name.  The 
praenomen  is  always  ufed  in  addreffing  a  perfon  ;  and  it 
is  changed  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  life.  A  child 
receives  at  birth  from  its  parents  a  name,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  till  it  has  itfelf  a  fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A 
perfon  again  changes  his  name  when  he  is  invefted  with 
any  office  ;  as  alfo  when  he  is  advanced  to  a  higher 
truft  :  fome,  as  emperors  and  piinces,  acquire  a  new 
name  after  death.  The  names  of  women  are  lefs  vari¬ 
able  ;  they  are  in  general  borrowed  from  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  'confined  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  (he  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except 
once  a-year  to  the  funeral-rites  of  her  family  ;  nor  is 
file  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fome 
very  near  relation,  and  that  as  feldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft, 
bring  no  portion  with  them,  but  are  rather  bought  by 
the  hufband  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride¬ 
groom  moft  commonly  fees  his  bride  for  the  firft  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony  :  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  fhe  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which  reach¬ 
es  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  hufband  can  put  his 
waves  to  a  more  or  lefs  fevere  death,  if  they  give  him 
the  leaft  caufe  of  jealoufy,  by  being  feen  barely  to  con- 
verfe  with  another  man,  or  fuffering  one  to  come  into 
their  apartment. 

The  drefs  of  the  Japanefe  deferves,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  the  name  of  national ;  fince  they 
are  not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but 
are  alfo  of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  mo¬ 
narch  to  his  meaneft  fubjedt,  as  well  as  in  both  fexes  ; 
and  what  exceeds  all  credibility,  they  have  not  been 
altered  for  at  leaft  2444  years.  They  univerlally  con- 
fift  of  night-gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which  fe¬ 
veral 
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Japan,  veral  are  worn  at  once  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
■"-V'— more  diftinguifhed  and  the  rich  have  them  of  the  fined 
filk  ;  the  poorer  fort  of  cotton.  Thofe  of  the  women 
reach  down  to  the  ground,  and  fometimes  have  a  train  ; 
in  the  men,  they  reach  down  to  the  heels  :  travellers, 
foldiers,  and  labourers,  either  tuck  them  up,  or  wear 
them  only  down  to  the  knees.  The  habit  of  the  men 
is  generally  of  one  colour  }  the  women  have  theirs  va¬ 
riegated  and  frequently  with  flowers  of  gold  interwo¬ 
ven.  In  fummer,  they  are  either  without  lining,  or 
have  but  a  thin  one  ;  in  winter  they  are  fluffed  to  a 
great  thicknefs  with  cotton  or  (ilk.  The  men  feldom 
wear  a  great  number  j  but  the  women  thirty,  fifty,  or 
more,  all  fo  thin,  that  they  fcarce  together  amount  to 
five  pounds.  The  undermoft  ferves  for  a  (hirt,  and  is 
therefore  either  white  or  blue,  and  for  the  moft  part 
thin  and  tranfparent.  All  thefe  gowns  are  faftened 
round  the  waift  with  a  belt,  which  in  the  men  are  about 
a  hand’s-breadth,  in  the  women  about  a  foot ;  of  fuch 
a  length  that  they  go  twice  round  the  waift,  and  after¬ 
wards  are  tied  in  a  knot  with  many  ends  and  bows. 
The  knot,  particularly  among  the  fair  fex,  is  very  con- 
fpicuous,  and  immediately  informs  the  fpe&ator  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  married  or  not.  The  unmarried  have  it 
behind,  on  their  back  ;  the  married  before.  In  this 
belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres,  fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and 
medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck  the  gowns  are  always  cut 
round,  without  a  collar  }  they  therefore  leave  the  neck 
bare ;  nor  is  it  covered  with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing 
elfe.  The  fleeves  are  always  ill  made,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  wide  :  at  the  opening  before,  they  are  half 
fewed  up,  fo  that  they  form  a  fack,  in  which  the  hands 
can  be  put  in  cold  weather  *,  they  alfo  ferve  for  a  pock¬ 
et.  Girls  in  particular  have  their  fleeves  fo  long  that 
they  reach  down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  fimplicity 
of  their  habit,  that  they  are  foon  dreffed  }  and  to  un- 
drefs,  they  need  only  open  their  girdle  and  draw  in 
their  arms. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs 
and  legs  warm,  there  is  no  -  occafion  for  (lockings ; 
nor  do  they  ufe  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorer  perfons  on  a  journey,  and  among  foldiers,  who 
have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  one  fees  bulkins  of  cotton. 
Shoes,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  flippers,  are  of  all 
that  is  worn  by  the  Japanefe,  the  fimpleft,  the  meaneft, 
and  the  moft  miferable,  though  in  general  ufe  among 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  made  of  in¬ 
terwoven  rice-ftraw  ;  and  fometimes,  for  perfons  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  of  reeds  fplit  very  thin.  They  confift  only  of 
a  foie,  without  upper  leathers  or  quarters.  Before, 
there  paffes  over,  tranfverfely,  a  bow  of  linen,  of  a 
finger’s  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  (hoe  to  this  bow 
goes  a  thin  round  band,  which  running  within  the  great 
toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  (hoe  fixed  to  the  foot.  The 
(hoe  being  without  quarters.  Aides,  during  walking, 
like  a  flipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands  of  twifted 
draw,  by  which  they  fallen  the  (hoe  to  the  foot  and 
leg,  to  prevent  its  falling  off.  The  Japanefe  never  en¬ 
ter  their  houfes  with  fhoes,  but  put  them  off  in  the  en¬ 
trance.  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the  fake  *>f  their 
neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the  Dutch  refide  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  as  they  have  fometimes  Occafion  to  pay  the  natives 
vifits  in  their  houfes,  and  as  they  have  their  own  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  faflory  covered  with  the  fame  fort  of  car¬ 
pets,  they  dg  not  wear  European  fhoes,  but  have  in. 


their  Head  red,  green,  or  black  flippers,  which  can  ea- 
fily  be  put  off  at  entering  in.  They,  however,'  wear 
(lockings,  with  (hoes  of  cotton,  faftened  by  buckles. 
Thefe  (hoes  are  made  in  Japan,  and  may  be  waffled 
whenever  they  become  dirty. 

The  way  of  drefling  the  hair  is  not  lefs  peculiar  to 
this  people,  and  lefs  univerfally  prevalent  among  them, 
than  the  ufe  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  (have  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck  5  and  the  hair  re¬ 
maining  on  the  temples,  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  be- 
fmeared  with  oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  tied  with, 
a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  fe  veral 
times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head,  are  cut 
crofs-ways,  about  a  finger’s  length  being  left.  This 
part,  after  being  palled  together  with  oil,  is  bent  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the  crown  of 
the  head  ;  in  which  (ituation  it  is  fixed  by  palling  the 
fame  thread  round  it  once.  Women,  except  fuch  as 
happen  to  be  feparated  from  their  hulbands,  (have  no 
part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  then  they  ufe  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort 
of  grafs,  and  fixed  with  a  ribband.  Some  travelling 
women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a  bonnet 
like  a  (having  bafon  inverted  on  the  head,  which  is 
made  of  cloth,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other 
occafions,  their  naked  heads  are  preferved,  both  from 
rain  and  the  fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover,, 
have  a  fort  of  riding-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 
They  are  worn  by  the  upper  fervants  of  princes,  and 
the  fuite  of  other  travellers.  Dr  Thunberg  and  his* 
fellow-travellers,  during  their  journey  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  for  their  attendants  when  they 
paffed  through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or 
more  of  his  garments,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  (hort 
gowns,  on  the  fleeves,  or  between  the  (boulders }  fi> 
that  nobody  can  (leal  them  j  which  otherwife  might 
eafily  happen  in  a  country  where  the  clothes  are  fo 
much  alike  in  (Viff,  ~(hape,  and  fize. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanefe  confift  of  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  fabre,  halbert,  and  mulket.  The  bows  are  very 
large,  and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  China.  When  the 
bows  are  to  be  bent  and  difcharged,  the  troop  always 
reds  on  one  knee,  which  hinders  them  making  a  fpeedy 
difcharge.  In  the  fpring  the  troops  affemble  to  pra£life 
(hooting  at  a  mark.  Mulkets  are  not  general  5  Dr 
Thunberg  only  faw  them  in  the  hands  of  perfons  of  di~ 
ftindtion,  in  a  feparated  and  elevated  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  room.  The  barrel  is  of  the  common  length  j  but 
the  (lock  is  very  (hort,  and  there  is  a  match  in  the 
lock.  The  fabre  is  their  principal  and  bed  weapon, 
which  is  univerfally  worn,  except  by  the  peafants. 
They  are  commonly  a  yard  long,  a  little  crooked,  and 
thi^k  in  the  back.  The  blades  are  of  an  incomparable* 
goodnefs,  and  the  old  ones  are  in  very  high  efteem. 
They  are  far  fuperior  to  the  Spanifli  blades  fo  celebrat¬ 
ed  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick  nail  is  eafily  cut  in 
two  without  any  damage  to  the  edge  y  and  a.  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  the  Japanefe,  may  be  cleft 
afunder.  A  feparate  fafh  is  never  ufed,  but  the  fword 
is  (luck  in  the  belt,  on  the  left  fide,  with  the  edge  up¬ 
wards,  which  to  a  European  appears  ridiculous.  All 
perfons  in  office  wear  two  fuch  fabres,  one  of  their  own,. 
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and  the  other  the  j word  of  office,  as  it  is  called  ;  the 
latter  is  always  the  longer.  Both  are  worn  in  the  belt 
on  the  fame  fide,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  crofs  each  other. 
When  they  are  fitting,  they  have  their  (word  of  office 
laid  on  one  fide  or  before  them. 

The  fciences  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hiftory  of  the 
country  is,  notwithflanding,  more  authentic,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  country  ;  and  it  is  ftudied,  with¬ 
out  diftinflion,  by  all.  Agriculture,  which  is  confider- 
ed  as  the  art  mofl  neceffary,  and  molt  conducive  to  the 
Tup  port  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  is  nowhere  in 
the  world  brought  to  fuch  perfedtion  as  here  ;  where 
neither  civil  nor  foreign  w^ar,  nor  emigration,  diminifh- 
es  population  ;  and  where  a  thought  is  never  entertain¬ 
ed,  either  of  getting  poffeffion  of  other  countries,  or  to 
import  the  ufelefs  and  often  hurtful  produdtions  of  fo¬ 
reign  lands  •  but  where  the  utmofl  care  is  taken  that  no 
turf  lies  uncultivated,  and  no  produce  of  the  earth  un¬ 
employed.  Aftronomy  is  purfued  and  refpedfed  ;  but 
the  natives  are  unable,  without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  and 
fometimes  of  Dutch  almanacks,  to  form  a  true  kalen- 
dar,  or  calculate  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  within 
minutes  and  feconds.  Medicine  has  neither  arrived, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive,  at  any  degree  of  perfe£lion. 
Anatomy  is  totally  unknown  ;  the  knowledge  of  dif- 
eafes  imperfedf,  intricate,  and  often  fabulous.  Botany, 
and  the  knowledge  of  medicines,  conffitute  the  whole 
of  their  Ikill.  They  ufe  only  fimples  ;  and  thefe  gene¬ 
rally  in  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  deco£lions,  They  are 
unacquainted  with  compound  medicines.  Their  phyfi- 
cians  always  indeed  feel  the  pulfe  ;  but  they  are  very 
tedious,  not  quitting  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  *  be- 
fides,  they  examine  firft:  one,  and  then  the  other  arm, 
as  if  the  blood  was  not  driven  by  the  fame  heart  to 
both  pulfes.  Befides  thofe  difeafes  which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  countries,  or  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
the  venereal  difeafe  is  very  frequent,  which  they  only 
underftood  how  to  alleviate  by  deco£lions,  thought  to 
purify  the  blood.  Salivation,  which  their  phyficians 
have  heard  mentioned  by  the  Dutch  furgeons,  appears 
to  them  extremely  formidable,  both  to  condudl  and  to 
undergo  ;  but  they  have  lately  learned  the  art  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  fublimate  with  much  fuccefs. — Jurifpru- 
dence  is  not  an  extenfive  fludy  in  Japan.  No  country 
has  thinner  law-books,  or  fewer  judges.  Explanations 
of  the  law,  and  advocates,  are  things  altogether  un¬ 
known  ;  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  laws  more  cer¬ 
tainly  put  in  force,  without  refpeft  to  perfons,  without 
partiality  or  violence.  They  are  very  ftrifr,  and  law- 
fuits  very  fhort.  The  Japanefe  know  little  more  of 
phyfics  or  chemiftry  than  what  they  have  learned  of 
late  years  of  the  Europeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Min-o, 
or  660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  changes  of  the  moon  5  fo  that  fome 
years  confift  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen,  months  ; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February  or 
March.  They  have  no  wreeks  confiding  of  feven  days, 
or  of  fix  working  days,  and  a  holiday  ;  but  the  firft  and 
fifteenth  days  of  the  month  ferve  for  holidays.  On 
thefe  days  no  wrork  is  done.  On  new-year’s- day  they 
go  round  to  wifh  one  another  a  new-year,  with  their 
wffiole  families,  clad  in  white  and  blue  chequered,  their 
holiday-drefs  ;  and  they  reft  almoft  the  wffiole  of  the 
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firfl  month.  The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  hours; 
and  in  this  divifion  they  are  directed  the  wffiole  year  by 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  reckon  fix 
o’clock  at  the  rifing,  and  fix  likewife  at  the  fetting  of 
the  fun.  Mid-day  and  mid-night  are  always  at  nine. 
Time  is  not  mealured  by  clocks  or  hour-glades,  but 
writh  burning  matches,  which  are  twilled  together  like 
ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the  match  is  burnt 
to  a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain  portion  of  time 
clapfed,  notice  is  given  during  the  day,  by  finking  the 
bells  of  the  temples  ;  and  in  the  night,  by  the  watch¬ 
men  finking  twTo  boards  againfl  one  another.  A  child 
is  always  reckoned  a  year  old  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
his  birth,  w’hether  this  happen  at  the  beginning  or  the 
clofe.  A  few7  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is 
performed  the  horrid  ceremony  of  trampling  on  images 
reprefenting  the  crofs  and  the  Virgin  Mary7  w7ith  her 
child.  The  images  are  of  melted  copper,  and  are  faid 
to  be  fcarce  a  foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  imprefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  do6lrine,  and  the  Porluguefe,  w  ho  attempted  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  there  ;  and  alfo  to  difeover  whether  there  is 
any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  places  where  the  Chriflians  chiefly  refided. 
In  Nagafaki  it  lafts  four  days  ;  then  the  images  are 
conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and  afterwards  are 
laid  afide  againfl  the  next  year.  Every  perfon,  except 
the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  attendants,  even  the  fmal- 
left  child,  muft  be  prefent  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  fome 
have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch  arc  alfo  obliged  to 
trample  on  the  image.  Overfeers  are  appointed  in  every 
place,  who  affetnble  the  people  in  companies  in  cer¬ 
tain  houfes,  call  over  the  name  of  everyone  in  his  turn, 
and  take  care  that  every  thing  goes  on  properly.  The 
children,  not  yet  able  to  walk,  have  their  feet  placed 
upon  it  ;  older  perfons  pafs  over  it  from  one  fide  of  the 
room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  addi&ed  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting  :  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftyle  and  imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence;  but,  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  underilood  or  relifhed 
by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  mu¬ 
fic,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental ;  the  beft  of  which,  of 
cither  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice  Euro¬ 
pean  ear. 

’I  hey  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theirs  on  wooden  blocks  ;  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  cutting  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  ink  and  paper.  They  like¬ 
wife  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  and  are 
vaftly  fuperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all  forts  of 
fire-arms,  efpecially  of  artillery,  as  well  as  the  curiouf- 
nefs  of  their  fire-works. 

Their  manner  of  waiting  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  Chinefe,  viz.  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at  the 
left  hand.  Their  charadlers  were  alfo  originally  the 
fame,  but  now  differ  confiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  wnth  the  Chinefe, 
though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialers  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  various  nations  that  firft  peopled  thofe 
i (lands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  polite,  elegant, 
and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fy- 
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Japan,  nonyma,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  they  are 

— v  _  upon,  whether  fublime,  familiar,  or  low ;  and  to  the 

quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  fpeaker  and  perlon 
fpoken. 

The  Japanefe  are  commonly  very  ingenious  in  mod 
handicraft  trades  *,  and  excel  even  the  Chinefe  in  fe- 
veral  manufaftures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  their  filks,  cottons,  and  other 
{luffs,  and  in  their  Japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
ealtern  nation  comes  up  to  them  in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  lcimitars,  fwords,  mufkets,  and  other 
fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architefture  is  much  in  the  fame  tade 
and  ftyle  as  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  as  to  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  but  in 
private  ones  they  affeft:  more  plainnefs  and  neatnefs 
than  fhow.  Thefe  lad  are  of  wood  and  cement,  Con¬ 
fiding  of  two  dories :  they  dwell  only  in  the  lower  ; 
the  upper  chamber  ferving  for  wardrobes.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  rufh-mats  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
In  every  houfe  there  is  a  fmall  court,  ornamented  with 
trees,  (hrubs,  and  flower-pots  ;  as  likewife  with  a  place 
for  bathing.  Chimneys  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
although  fire  is  needed  from  the  cold  month  of  Ofto- 
ber  till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their  rooms  with 
charcoal  contained  in  a  copper  dove,  which  they  fit 
round.  Their  cities  are  generally  fpacious,  having 
each  a  prince  or  governor  refiding  in  them.  The  capi¬ 
tal  of  Jeddois  21  French  leagues  in  circumference.  Its 
dreets  are  draight  and  large.  There  are  gates  at  little 
didances,  with  an  extremely  high  ladder,  which  they 
afcend  to  difcover  fires.  Villages  differ  from  cities  in 
having  but  one  flreet  ;  which  often  extends  feveral 
leagues.  Some  of  them  are  fituated  fo  near  each  other, 
that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a  river  or  a  bridge. 
The  principal  furniture  of  the  Japanefe  confifls  in  draw- 
mats,  which  ferve  them  for  feats  and  beds  ;  a  fmall  ta¬ 
ble  for  every  one  who  choofes  to  eat  is  the  only  move- 
able.  The  Japanefe  fit  always  upon  their  hams.  Be^ 
fore  dinner  begins,  they  make  a  profound  bow  and 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  gueds.  The  women  eat  by 
themfelves.  During  the  courfes,  they  drink  a  glafs  of 
fakki,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer  made  of  rice  kept  con- 
dantly  warm  ;  and  they  drink  at  each  new  morfel.  Tea 
and  fakki  are  the  mod  favourite  drink  of  this  people  ; 
wine  and  fpirits  are  never  ufed,  nor  even  accepted  when 
offered  by  the  Dutch.  Sakki,  or  rice  beer,  is  clear  as 
wine,  and  of  an  agreeable  tafle  :  taken  in  quantity,  it 
intoxicates  for  a  few  moments,  and  caufes  headach. 
Both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in 
univerfal  vogue  and  fmoked  continually.  The  gardens 
about  their  houfes  are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers, 
trees,  verdure,  baths,  terraces,  and  other  embellifli- 
rnents.  The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  houfes  of 
perfons  of  didinftion  confid  in  japan-work  of  various  co-  ' 
lours,  curious  paintings,  beds,  couches,  ikreens,  cabi¬ 
nets,  tables,  a  variety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafes,  tea-equi¬ 
page,  and  other  veffels  and  figures,  together  with  fwords, 
guns,  feimitars,  and  other  arms.  Their  retinues  are 
more  or  lefs  numerous  and  fplendid  according  to  their 
rank  ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  lords  who  have  lefs  than 
50  or  60  men  richly  clad  and  armed,  fome  on  foot, 
but  mod  on  horfeback.  As  for  their  petty  kings  and 
princes,  they  are  feldom  feen  without  300  or  200  at 
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lead,  when  they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is  Japan, 

one-half  of  the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad.  * - v— 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com¬ 
monly  about  10,  20,  or  more  youths  of  his  houfehold, 
and  fuch  as  were  his  greated  favourites,  who  put  them¬ 
felves  to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  buried  or  burned  :  as  foon  as  the  funeral  pile, 
confiding  of  odoriferous  woods,  gums,  fpices,  oils, 
and  other  ingredients,  is  fet  on  fire,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  throw  their  prefents  into  it, 
fuch  as  clothes,  arms,  viftuals,  money,  fweet  herbs, 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will  be  of 
ufe  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thofe  of  the  middle 
or  lower  rank  commonly  bury  their  dead,  without  any 
other  burning  than  that  of  fome  odoriferous  woods, 
gums,  &c.  The  fepulchres  in  which  the  bones  and 
afhes  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depofited,  are  generally 
very  magnificent,  and  fituated  at  fome  didance  from  the 
towns. 

The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  only  nations  allowed 
to  traffic  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  at  prefent  fend  but  two 
ffiips  annually,  which  are  fitted  out  at  Batavia,  and  fail 
in  June,  and  return  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  chief 
merchandife  is  Japanefe  copper  and  raw  camphor.  The 
wares  which  the  Dutch  company  import  are,  coarfe  fu- 
gar,  ivory,  a  great  quantity  of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  cad 
iron,  various  kinds  of  fine  chintzes,  Dutch  cloth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  and  finenefs,  ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tor- 
toife-ffiell,  and  cojlus  Arabicus .  The  little  merchandife 
brought  by  the  officers  on  their  own  account,  confids  of 
faffron,  theriaca,  fealing-wax,  glafs-beads,  watches,  &c. 

&c.  About  the  time  when  the  Dutch  ffiips  are  expeft- 
ed,  feveral  outpdds  are  dationed  on  the  highed  hills  by 
the  government  j  they  are  provided  with  telefcopes, 
and  long  before  their  arrival  give  the  governor  of  Na- 
gafaki  notice.  As  foon  as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
the  upper  and  under  officers  of  the  Japanefe  immediately 
betake  themfelves  on  board,  together  with  interpreters  $ 
to  whom  is  delivered  a  ched,  in  which  all  the  failors 
books,  the  mufter-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmall  bar¬ 
rels  of  powder,  fix  barrels  of  balls,  fix  muikets,  fix 
bayonets,  fix  pifiols,  and  fix  fwords  are  depofited  5  this 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunition  after 
the  imperial  garrifon  has  been  faluted.  Thefe  things 
are  conveyed  on  fliore,  and  preferved  in  a  feparate  ware- 
houfe,  nor  are  they  returned  before  the  day  the  ihip 
quits  the  harbour. 

Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  inland  part 
as  on  the  coad,  nor  are  there  any  cudoms  required  ei¬ 
ther  for  exported  or  imported  goods  ;  an  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  few  nations.  But,  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  utmod  vigilance  is  obfer- 
ved;  then  the  men  and  things  are  examined  with  the., 
eyes  of  Argus.  When  any  European  goes  on  firore,  he 
is  examined  before  he  leaves  the  (hip,  and  afterwards 
on  his  landing.  This  double  fearch  is  exceedingly 
drift  ;  fo  that  not  only  the  pockets  and  clothes  are 
droaked  with  the  hands,  but  the  pudenda  of  the  mean¬ 
er  fort  are  preffed,  and  the  hair  of  the  daves.  All  the 
Japanefe  who  come  on  board  are  fearched  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  except  only  their  fuperior  officers  :  fo  alfo  are  the 
wares  either  exported  or  imported,  fird  on  board,  and 
then  at  the  faftory,  except  the  great  cheds,  which  are 
opened  at  the  faftory,  and  fo  carefully  examined  that 

they, 
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Tap  its  *  thfey  ftrike  the  very  Tides  left  they  fhould  be  hollow. 

.  .Japanning  The  bed -clothes  are  often  opened,  and  the  feathers 
examined  :  rods  of  iron  are  ru»  into  the  pots  of  butter 
and  confeCtions  :  a  fquare  hole  is  made  in  the  cheefe, 
and  a  long  pointed  iron  is  thruft  into  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Their  fufpicion  is  carried  fo  far,  that  they  take 
out  and  break  one  or  two  of  the  eggs  brought  from  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives  ;  they  fpeak  Dutch 
in  different  degrees  of  purity.  The  government  per¬ 
mits  no  foreigner  to  learn  their  language,  left  they 
fhould  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  *,  but  40  or  50  interpreters 
ate  provided  to  ferve  the  Dutch  in  their  trade,  or  on 
^ny  other  occafion. 

The  interpreters  are  very  inquifttive  after  European 
books,  and  generally  provide  themfelves  with  fome 
•from  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  perufe  them  with 
care,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  befides 
endeavour  to  get  inftru&ion  from  the  Europeans  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  afk  numberlefs  queftions,  particu¬ 
larly  refpecling  medicine,  phyfics,  and  natural  hiftory. 
Moft  of  them  apply  to  medicine,  and  are  the  only 
phyficians  of  their  nation  who  pra&ife  in  the  European 
manner,  and  with  European  medicines,  which  they 
procure  from  the  Dutch  phyficians.  Hence  they  are 
able  to  acquire  money,  and  to  make  themfelves  re- 
fpe&ed. 

Among  the  vegetable  produ&ions  peculiar  to  Japan, 
\ve  may  take  notice  of  the  dletris  japonica,  camellia  ja- 
ponica ,  and  the  volkameria  japonica .  The  trumpet- 
flower,  or  bignonia  catalpa  of  Linnaeus,  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  bearing  a  refemblance  to  the  epidetidrum  vanilla, 
the  berries  of  which  are  faid  to  conftitute  an  article  of 
commerce.  Here  alfo  we  find  the  mimofa  afborea ,  and 
tallow  tree,  together  with  the  plantain,  cocoa-nut  tree, 
the  chamcerops  excelfa ,  and  the  cycas  circinalis ,  adorn¬ 
ing  the  woods  near  the  fea  ftiore. 

It  is  a  Angular  circumftance,  that  in  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  of  Japan,  neither  fheep  nor  goats  are  to  be  met 
with,  the  goats  being  deemed  pernicious  to  cultivation  ; 
and  the  vaft  quantities  of  filk  and  cotton  with  which  it 
abounds,  are  confidered  as  an  excellent  fubftitute  for 
woo-.  There  are  few  quadrupeds  of  any  kind,  either 
fwine,  horfes,  or  cattle,  as  the  Japanefe  live  upon  fifh, 
poultry,  and  vegetables.  Some  wolves  are  feen  in  the 
northern  provinces  )  and  foxes  are  confidered  as  demons 
incarnate. 

Gold  and  filver  abound  in  Japan*  and  copper  richly 
impregnated  with  gold,  which  conftitutes  the  chief 
wealth  of  many  provinces.  Iron  is  faid  to  be  fcarcer 
than  any  other  metal,  which  of  confequence  they  are 
not  fond  of  exporting.  -Amber,  fulphur,  pit-coal,  red 
agate,  afbeftos,  porcelain,  clay,  pumice  and  white 
marble,  are  alfo  found  in  confiderable  quantities j  but, 
according  to  Kempfer,  neither  antimony  nor  mercury. 
As  Europeans  have  feldom  vifited  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  the  natural  curiofities  of  Japan  are  but  very 
little  knowm. 

Japan  Earth .  See  Mimosa  and  Terra  Japonica, 
Materia  Medica  Index . 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varniftiing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
.natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  fub fiances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are 


almoft  every  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too  Japanning^ 
flexible  5  gs  wood,  metals,  leather,  and  paper  pre-  * 
pared. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  to  have  their  furface  perfectly  even  and  clean  t 
but  leather  fhould  be  fecurely  {trained  either  on  frames 
or  on  boards  •,  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would 
otherwife  crack  and  force  off  the  coats  of  varnifh  :  and 
paper  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 
a  previous  ftrong  coat  of  fome  kind  of  fize ;  but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  fubjeCl  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted 
into  papier  mache ,  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  fuch 
form,  that  its  original  ftate,  particularly  with  refpeCl 
to  flexibility,  is  loft. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly 
ufed  in  japanning  is,  the  ufing  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  older 
pra&ice,  fuch  priming  was  always  ufed  \  and  is  at  pre* 
fent  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japanning  coach¬ 
es  and  fnuff-boxes  of  the  papier  mache  $  but  in  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  manufa&ure  here,  it  has  been  always  reject¬ 
ed.  The  advantage  of  ufing  fuch  priming  or  undercoat 
is,  that  it  makes  a  faving  in  the  quantity  of  varnifh 
ufed  $  becaufe  the  matter  of  wflfich  the  priming  is  com- 
pofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  body  to  be  varnifh- 
ed  ;  and  makes  it  eafy,  by  means  of  rubbing  and  water- 
polifhing,  to  gain  an  even  lurfacc  for  the  varnifh  :  and 
this  was  therefore  fuch  a  convenience  in  the  cafe  of 
wood,  as  the  giving  a  hardnefs  and  firmnefs  to  the 
ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  leather,  that  it  became 
an  eftablifhed  method  j  and  is  therefore  retained  even 
in  the  inftance  of  the  papier  mache  by  the  French,  who 
applied  the  received  method  of  japanning  to  that  kind 
of  work  on  its  introduction.  There  is  neverthelefs  this 
inconvenience  always  attending  the  ufe  of  an  undercoat 
of  fize,  that  the  japan  coats  of  varnifh  and  colour  wfill 
be  conflantly  liable  to  be  cracked  and  peeled  off  by  any 
violence,  and  wall  not  endure  near  fo  long  as  the  bodies 
japanned  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch 
priming  ♦,  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  comparing  the 
w  ear  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuff-boxes  5  which 
latter,  when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack, 
or  fuffer  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch 
a  continued  rubbing  as  waftes  away  the  fubftance  of  the 
varnifh  5  while  the  japan  coats  of  the  Parifians  crack  and 
fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  particu¬ 
larly  near  the  edges,  expofe  them  to  be  injured.  But 
the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  who  originally  praCti- 
fed  the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to  which  the  reafon 
above  given  for  the  ufe  of  priming  did  not  extend,  and 
wTho  took  up  this  art  of  themfelves  as  an  invention,  of 
courfe  omitted  at  firft  the  ufe  of  any  fuch  undercoat  \ 
and  not  finding  it  more  neceflary  in  the  inftance  of  pa¬ 
pier  mache  than  on  metals,  continue  Hill  to  rejeCt  it. 

On  which  account,  the  boxes  of  their  manufaClure  are, 
with  regard  to  the  wear,  greatly  better  than  the 
French. 

The  laying  On  the  colours  in  gum-water,  inftead  of 
varnifh,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  pra&ifed  :  but  the  much  greater 
ftrength  of  the  work,  where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnifh 
or  oil,  has  occafioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 
the  greateft  reafon  in  all  regular  manufactures  :  hovr- 
ever,  they  who  may  praClicC  japanning  on  cabinets,  or 
other  fuch  pieces  as  are  not  expofed  tc  much  wTear  and 

violence^ 
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Japanning,  violence,  for  their  amufement  only,  and  confequently 
may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  them- 
felvcs  with  the  preparations  neceflfary  for  the  other 
methods,  may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  under¬ 
coat  laid  or.  the  wood  or  other  fubftaiice  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  $  and  then  finished  with 
the  proper  coats  of  varniSh,  according  to  the  methods 
below  taught  :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
the  flrongeft  ifinglafs  fize  and  honey,  inftead  of  gum- 
water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will 
not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  and  will  lalt  as  long  as  the  old 
japan. 

Of  Japan  Grounds. — The  proper  grounds  are  either 
fucli  as  are  formed  by  the  varniSh  and  colour,  where 
the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  fimple  colour  ^  or  by  the 
varniSh  either  coloured  or  without  colour,  on  which 
fome  painting  or  other  decoration  is  afterwards  to  be 
laid.  It  is  necefiary,  however,  before  we  proceed  to 
fpeak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  Show  the  manner  of 
laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where  any  fuch  is 
ufed. 

This  priming  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  called 
clear  coating,  or  vulgarly  clear-coaling ,  pra&ifed  erro¬ 
neously  by  the  houfe-painters ;  and  confifts  only  in 
laying  011  and  drying  in  the  mod:  even  manner  a  com¬ 
position  of  fize  and  whiting,  or  Sometimes  lime  in- 
liead  of  the  latter.  The  common  fize  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  :  but  where  the  work  is  of  a 
nicer  kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  glovers  or  the 
parchment  fize  ,  and  if  a  third  of  ifinglafs  be  added,  it 
will  be  Hill  better,  and,  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  much 
iefs  liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  Should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  this  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothed  with 
the  fifh-fkin  or  glafs-fhaver  5  and,  being  made  tho¬ 
roughly  clean,  Should  be  brufiied  over  once  or  twice 
with  hot  fize,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  water,  if  it 
be  of  the  common  Strength.  The  priming  Should 
t*  the  Arts*  tken  ke  Qn  wjt|1  a  bj-ufh  as  even  as  pofiible  ;  and 
Should  be  formed  of  a  fize  whofe  confidence  is  be¬ 
twixt  the  common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  fufficient  body  of  colour  to 
hide  the  furface  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming 
is  ufed,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufficient }  but  if,  on  trial  with  a^fine  wet  rag,  it  will 
not  receive  a  proper  water  polifli  on  account  of  any 
inequalities  not  fufficiently  filled  up  and  covered,  two 
or  more  coats  muSt  be  given  it  :  and  whether  a  greater 
or  lefs  number  be  ufed,  the  work  Should  be  fmoothed, 
after  the  laSt  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  Dutch  rufiies.  When  the  lail  coat  is  dry,  the  wa¬ 
ter  polifli  Should  be  given,  by  paSTnig  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moistened,  till  the  whole  ap¬ 
pear  perfectly  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will  then 
be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
painting  or  coloured  varniSli ;  the  reit  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  priming  is 
ufed. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  ufed,  the  belt  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or 
three  coats  of  coarfe  varnilli  compofed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

“  Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
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coarfc  fced-lac  and  refin  each  two  ounces.  DiSTolve  the  Japanning, 
feed-lac  and  refin  in  the  fpirit  \  and  then  Strain  oif  the  sr—* 
varniSh.” 

This  varniSh,  as  well  as  all  others  formed  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  mult  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  ,  and,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be  var- 
nilhed  Should  be  made  warm  likevvife  :  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  all  dampnefs  Should  be  avoided  •,  for  either  cold 
or  moisture  chills  this  kind  of  varnilh,  and  prevents 
it  taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubftancc,  on  which  it  is 
laid. 

When  the  work  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  the  priming 
with  the  composition  of  fize  and  whiting  above  de- 
feribed,  the  proper  japan  ground  mult  be  laid  on, 
which  is  much  the  belt  formed  of  Shell -lac  varniSh, 
and  the  colour  defired,  if  white  be  not  in  queflion, 
which  demands  a  peculiar  treatment,  or  great  bright- 
nefs  be  not  required,  when  alfo  other  means  muft  be 
purfued. 

The  colours  ufed  with  the  Shell-lac  varnifh  may  be 
any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  Uynt  of  the 
ground  defired  }  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
form  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with 
whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  the  undercoat  is  omitted,  except- 
in  the  inilances  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

White  Japan  Grounds. — The  forming  aground  per¬ 
fectly  white,  and  of  the  firfi  degree  of  hardnefs,  re¬ 
mains  hitherto  a  defideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in 
the  art  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  fubStances  which 
form  a  very  hard  varniSh  but  what  have  too  much  co¬ 
lour  not  to  deprive  the  whitenefs,  when  laid  011  of  a  due 
thicknefs  over  the  work. 

The  nearefi:  approach,  however,  to  a  perfect;  white 
varniSh,  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com¬ 
position. 

“  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  waShed  over  and 
ground  up  with  a  fixth  of  its  weight  of  Starch,  and 
then  dried  \  and  temper  it  properly  for  fpreading  with 
the  maitich  varniSh  prepared  as  under  the  article  Var¬ 
nish. 

“  Lay  thefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  with  or  without  the  undercoat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered  \  and  then  varnilh  it  over 
with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  varnilh  : 

“  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  beft  feed-lac  \  and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  cleareil  and  whiteft  grains,  re¬ 
serving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coarfe  varniShes,  fuch  as  that  ufed  for  priming  or  pre¬ 
paring  wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum-animi  three  ounces  ;  and  dif- 
folve  them,  being  previously  reduced  to  a  grofs  powder, 
in  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  Strain  off  the 
clear  varniSh.” 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to  this  com¬ 
position  5  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnifh  is 
wanted  to  be  hard  ;  though,  when  a  fofter  will  anfwer 
the  end,  the  proportion  may  be  diminished,  and  a  little 
crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum  animi  to  take  off 
the  brittlcnefs. 

A  very  good  varniSh,  free  entirely  from  all  brgtlenefs, 
may  be  formed  by  diSTolving  as  much  gum-animi  as^thieT  '* 
oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil  j  which  muft  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into  it.  The 
F  ground 
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Japanning,  ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on  in  this 

- -  varnifh,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over 

the  ground  3  but  it  muft  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine  when  it  is  ufed.  This,  though  free  from 
brittlenefs,  is  neverthelefs  liable  to  fufifer  by  being  in- 
dented  or  bruifed  by  any  flight  llrokes  3  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polifh,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
fmooth  furface  without,  if  it  be  judicioufly  managed 
in  the  laying  it  on.  It  is  likewife  fomewhat  tedious 
in  drying,  and  will  require  fome  time  where  feveral 
coats  are  laid  on 3  as  the  lad  ought  not  to  contain  much 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Blue  Japan  Grounds. — Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  Pruffian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed 
over  by  Pruffian  blue,  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  bed  mixed  with  fhell-lac  varnidi,  and  brought  to  a 
polhhing  date  by  five  or  fix  coats  of  varnidi  of  feed- 
lac  :  bv°  the  varnidi,  neverthelefs,  will  fomewhat  in¬ 
jure  the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  blue  a  cad  of  green, 
ai  d  fouling  in  fome  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellow 
it  contains  :  where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  is  required, 
and  a  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  can  be  difpenfed  with,  the 
method  before  dire&ed  in  the  cafe  of  white  grounds 
mud  be  purfued. 

Red  Japan  Grounds. — For  a  fcarlet  japan  ground, 
vermilion  may  be  ufed  :  but  the  yermilion  has  a  glaring 
effe£t,  that  renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the 
crimfon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
fine  lake  :  or  even  with  rofe-pink,  which  has  a  very 
good  effect  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  For  a  very  bright 
crimfon,  neverthelefs,  indead  of  glazing  with  carmine, 
the  Indian  lake  diould  be  ufed,  diffolved  in  the  fpirit 
of  which  the  varnitli  is  compounded,  which  it  readily 
admits  of  when  good  :  and,  in  this  cafe,  indead  of 
glazing  with  the  diell-lac  varnidi,  the  upper  or  polifh- 
ing  coats  need  only  be  ufed  3  as  they  will  equally  re¬ 
ceive  and  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which 
may  be  actually  diflolved  by  fpirit  of  wine  :  and  this 
will  be  found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the  ufing 
carmine.  If,  neverthelefs,  the  highed  degree  of  bright- 
nefs  be  required,  the  white  varnifhes  mud  be  ufed. 

Yellow  Japan  Grounds. — For  bright  yellow  grounds, 
the  king’s  yellow,  or  the  turpeth  mineral,  fhould  «be 
employed,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fine  Dutch  pink: 
and  the  effect  may  be  dill  more  heightened  by  diffol- 
ving  powdered  turmeric  root  in  the  fpirit  of  wine .  of 
■which  the  upper  or  polidiing  coat  is  made  3  which  fpirit 
of  wine  mud  be  drained  from  off  the  dregs  before  the 
leed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  varnifh. 

The  feed-lac  varnidi  is  not  equally  injurious  here, 
and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours  3  be- 
eaufe,  being  only  tinged  with  a  reddilh  yellow,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  colours. 

Yellow  grounds  may  be  likewife  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only  3  which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
brightnels,  though  extremely  cheap. 

Green  Japan  Grounds. — Green  grounds  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  mixing  the  king’s  yellow  and  bright  Pruffian 
blue,  or  rather  the  turpeth  mineral  and  Pruffian  blue  5 
and  a  cheap,  but  fouler  kind,  by  verdegris  with  a  little 
of  the  above-mentioned  yellows,  or  Dutch  pink.  But, 
where  a  very  bright  green  is  wanted,  the  crydals  of 
verdegris,  called  diflillcd  verdegris ,  diould  be  employed  3 
and  to  heighten  the  effeft,  they  fhould  be  laid  on  a 


ground  of  leaf-gold,  which  renders  the  colour  extreme-  Japatmiag.^ 
ly  brilliant  and  pleafing.  ^  #  ^  sr~ 

They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fucccfsfully  with 
good  feed-lac  varnifh,  for  thereafon  before  given  3  but 
will  be  itill  brighter  with  white  varnifh. 

Orange-coloured  Japan  Grounds. — Orange- coloured 
japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
red-lead  with  king’s  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink  3  or  the 
orange-lac,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  Japan  Grounds. — Purple  japan  grounds  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  PruiTfan  blue  3 
or  a  foulei  kind,  by  vermilion  and  Pruffian  blue.  They 
may  be  treated  as  the  red  with  refpe&  to  the  varnifh. 

Black  Japan  Grounds  to  be  produced  with  Heat. — 

Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or 
lamp  black  :  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is 
perfectly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  fhell-lac  varnifh  3 
and  have  their  upper  or  polilhing  coats  of  common 
feed -lac  varnifh,  as  the  tinge  or  fulnefs  of  the  varnifh 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Common  Black  Japan  Grounds  on  Iron  or  Copper ,  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  Heat. — For  forming  the  common 
black  japan  grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of 
work  to  be  japanned  muft  be  painted  over  with  dry¬ 
ing  oil  3  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs,  muft  be 
put  into  a  ftove  of  fuch  degree  of  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  to  black,  without  burning  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  or 
weaken  its  tenacity.  The  ftove  fhould  not  be  too  hot 
when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  increafed 
too  fall  3  either  of  which  errors  would  make  it  blifter  : 
but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer 
it  is  continued,  provided  it  be  reftrained  within  the 
due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan.— 

This  kind  of  varnifh  requires  no  polifh,  having  re¬ 
ceived,  when  properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from 
the  heat. 

The  fine  Tortoifie-Jl)ell  Japan  Ground  produced  by 
means  of  Heat . — The  beft  kind  of  tortoife-fhell  ground 
produced  by  heat  is  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  great  hard¬ 
nefs,  and  enduring  to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance. 

It  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  varnifh  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : 

“  Take  of  good  linfeed  oil  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre 
half  a  pound  :  boil  them  together  till  the  oil  become 
very  brown  and  thick  :  ftrain  it  then  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  and  fet  it  again  to  boil  ;  in  which  ftate  it  muft 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  confiftence  3  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.” 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifh,  clean  well  the 
iron  or  copper  plate  or  other  piece  which  is  to  be  ja¬ 
panned  3  and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  fhell- 
lac  varnifh,  or  with  drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  more  tranfparent  parts  of  the  tortoife-fhell.  When 
the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufh  over  the  whole  with  the 
black  varnifh,  tempered  to  a  due  confiftence  with  oil 
of  turpentine  3  and  when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the 
work  into  a  ftove,  where  it  may  undergo  a  very 
flrong  heat,  and  muft  be  continued  a  confiderable 
time  5  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  the 
better. 


This 
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This  was  given  amongft  other  receipts  by  Kunckel  ; 


Japanning. 

'  but  appears  to  have  been  neglected  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Birmingham  manufactures, 
where  it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnuff-boxes,  drefs- 
ing-boxes,  and  other  fuch  leffer  pieces,  but  of  thofe 
beautiful  tea-waiters  which  have  been  fo  juftly  efteemed 
and  admired  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
have  been  fent.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
varnifhed  furface,  which  had  bell;  be  done  after  the 
ground  has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  fiove.j  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more  gentle 
heat  after  it  is  finiflied. 

Method  of  Painting  Japan  Work, — Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varnifh,  though, 
in  order  for  the  greater  difpatch,  and,  in  fome  very 
'nice  works  in  fmall,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  are  fometimes  tempered  in  oil  ;  which  fhould 
previouOy  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum- 
animi  diffolved  in  it;  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the 
gums  fandarac  or  maflich.  When  the  oil  is  thus  ufed, 
it  fhould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  that 
the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin  ;  by 
which  means,  fewer  of  the  polifliing  or  upper  coats  of 
varnifh  become  neceffary. 

In  fome  infiances,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds 
of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings  ;  and  are 
bed,  when  fo  ufed,  In  their  proper  appearance,  without 
any  varnifh  over  them ;  and  they  are  alfo  fometimes  fo 
managed  as  to  have  the  effect  of  emboffed  work.  The 
colours  employed  in  this  way,  for  painting,  are  both 
prepared  by  means  of  ifinglafs  fize  corrected  with  ho¬ 
ney  or  fugarcandy.  The  body  of  which  the  emboffed 
wTork  is  raifed,  need  not,  however,  be  tinged  with  the 
exterior  colour ;  but  may  be  bed  formed  of  very  drong 
gum-water,  thickened  to  a  proper  confidence  by  bole- 
armenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parts  ;  which  being  laid 
on  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
ifinglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  fhell-lac 
varnifh. 

Manner  of  Varnifhing  Japan  Work, — The  lad  and 
finifliing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
polifliing  the  outer  coats  of  varnifh  ;  which  are  necef- 
fary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  fimple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  painted.  This 
is  in  general  bed  done  with  common  feed-lac  varnifh, 
except  in  the  indances  and  on  thofe  occafions  where 
we  have  already  fhown  other  methods  to  be  more  ex¬ 
pedient  :  and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varnifhes,  with  refpect  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  painting :  for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
mod  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  feed-lac  mud  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums ;  but 
where  hardnefs,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  mod  effen- 
tial,  it  mud  be  adhered  to  ;  and  where  both  are  fo  ne- 
ceffary,  that  it  is  proper  one  fhould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnifh 
mud  be  adopted. 

i  his  mixed  varnifh,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
fhould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed-lac.  The  com¬ 
mon  feed-lac  varnifh,  which  is  the  mod  ufeful  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  inay  be  thus 
made  : 
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“  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into  J  ^panning, 
water  to  free  it  from  the  dicks  and  filth  that  are  fre-  L 11  v* “* 
quently  intermixed  with  it ;  and  which  mud  be  done 
by  ffirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  adding  frefh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope¬ 
ration,  till  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  &s  it  very 
effectually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grofsly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  iill 
above  two- thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together  ; 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed 
appear  to  be  difTolved  ;  the  (baking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient  :  and 
then  pour  od  all  that  can  he  obtained  clear  by  this 
method,  and  drain  the  remainder  through  a  coarfe 
cloth.  The  varnifh  thus  prepared  mud  be  kept  for 
ufe  in  a  bottle  well  ftopt.” 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  drong,  it  will  dif- 
folve  a  greater  proportion  of  the  feed-lac  :  but  this 
will  faturate  the  common,  which  is  feldom  of  a  drength 
fudicient  for  making  varnifhes  in  perfection.  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  mod  inconvenient  accident  at¬ 
tending  thofe  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  drength  of  the 
fpirit;  we  (hall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
fhowing  a  method  by  which  weaker  rectified  fpirits 
may  with  great  eafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from  the 
phlegm,  and  rendered  of  the  fird  degree  of  drength. 

f  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
afhes,  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated 
red-hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without 
much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently 
for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a 
great  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undifiolved 
part  of  the  falts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the 
fpirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  falts,  by  means  of  a  tritorium  or  feparating  funnel  ; 
and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl-afhes,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  the  fame 
treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  time, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 
the  pearl-afhes  appear  confiderable.  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
muff  then  be  put  into  the  fpirit,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
fome  hours ;  the  bottle  being  frequently  fhaken  :  after 
which,  the  fpirit,  being  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  ft 
for  ufe.” 

The  addition  of  the  alum  is  neceffary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-aflies ;  which 
would  otherwife  greatly  deprave  the  fpirit  with  refpect 
to  varnifhes  and  laquer,  where  vegetable  colours  are 
concerned  ;  and  mud  confequently  render  another  di- 
ftillation  neceffary. 

^  The.  manner  of  ufmg  the  feed-lac  or  white  var¬ 
nifhes  is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubflance 
ufed  in  polifhing  ;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearnefs  of  other  colours  is  in  quefiion,  fhould  be  it- 
felf  white  ;  whereas  the  browner  forts  of  polifliing  duft, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  bufintfs  with  greater 
difpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other  . cafes;  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnifhed  fhould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  flove,  and  made  perfectly 
F  2  dry  ; 
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Japanning,  dry  j  and  then  tlie  varnifh  may  be  rubbed  over  them 
J aplieth.  ^  tbe  proper  brulhes  made  for  that  purpofe,  begin- 
V  ^  *  ning  in  the  middle,  and  patting  the  brufh  to  one  end  ; 

and  then  with  another  ftroke  from  the  middle,  patting 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  ttiould  be  eroded  or 
twice  patted  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
poflibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
mutt  be  laid  over  it  j  and  this  mutt  be  continued  at 
lead  five  or  fix  times,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  riot 
fufficient  thicknefs  of  varnifh  to  bear  the  polifh,  with¬ 
out  laying  bare  the  painting  or  the  ground  colour  un¬ 
derneath. 

When  a  futticient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  fit  to  be  polifhed  :  which  mutt  be  done,  in 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dipped  in 
Tripoli  or  pumice -done,  commonly  called  rot  ten f  one , 
finely  powdered  :  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing, 
a  little  oil  of  any  kind  lhould  be  ufed  along  with  the 
powder ;  and  when  the  work  appears  fufficiently  bright 
and  glofly,  it  ttiould  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  ft  ill  brighter 
Juft  re. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  inttead  of  the  Tripoli 
or  pumice-ftone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  mutt  be  uled  \ 
both  which  ttiould  be  waftied  over  to  prevent  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  damaging  the  work  from  any  fand  or  other 
gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  japan 
work,  to  harden  the  varnifh  by  means  of  heat  j  which, 
in  every  degree  that  it  can  be  applied  fhort  of  what 
would  burn  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
more  firm  and  ftrong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  ftove  may  be  ufed, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
confiderable  time  ;  efpecially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
increafed  \  but  where  wood  is  in  queHion,  heat  mutt 
be  fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  otherwife  warp  or  ftirink 
the  body^  fo  as  to  injure  the  general  figure. 

JAPHETH,  the  fon  of  Noah.  His  defendants 
pottefled  all  Europe  and  the  ifles  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  thofe  which  belong  to  Europe,  as  others  which 
depend  on  Afia.  They  had  all  Afia  Minor,  and^  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia  above  the  fources  of  the  1  igris 
and  Euphrates.  Noah,  when  he  blefied  Japheth,  laid 
to  him,  “  God  ftiall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  (hall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  ihall  be 
his  fervant.”  This  blefting  of  Noah  wras  accom- 
plittied,  when  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  earried  their  conquefts  into  Afia  and  Africa, 
where  were  the  dwellings  and  dominions  of  Shem  and 
Canaan. 

The  foils  of  Japheth  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Meihech,  and  Txras.  The  feripture 
fays,  “  that  they  peopled  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  fettled  in  different  countries,  each  according  to  his 
language,  family,  and  people.”  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Go¬ 
mer  wras  the  father  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians  j 
Magog  of  the  Scythians  ;  Madai  of  the  Macedonians 
or  Medes  ;  Javan  of  the  Ionians  and  Greeks  \  Tubal  of 
the  Tibarenians  \  Mefhcch  of  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruf¬ 
fians  ;  and  Tiras  of  the  Thracians.  By  the  ifles  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  underftand  the  ifles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  feparated  by  the 


fea  from  the  continent  of  Paleftine  ;  whither  alfo  the  Japydia 
Hebrew's  could  go  by  fea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  II  . 
Greece,  Afia  Minor.  Jar^11, 

.1  aplieth  wras  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
name  of  Japetus.  The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Greeks  believe  that  he  was  the 
father  of  their  race,  and  acknowledged  nothing  more 
ancient  than  him.  Befides  the  feven  fons  of  Japheth 
above  mentioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eufebius,  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Chronicle,  and  St  Auftin,  give  him  an  eighth 
called  Eliza,  who  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  He¬ 
brew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  eaftern  people  affirm  that 
Japheth  had  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  weftern  di- 
ftriCt  of  Illyricum,  anciently  threefold  ;  the  fil'd  Japydia 
extending  from  the  fprings  of  the  Timavus  to  lit ria ; 
the  fecond,  from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Teda- 
nius ;  and  the  third,  called  Inalpina ,  fituated  in  Mount 
Albius  and  the  other  Alps,^which  run  out  above  If- 
tria.  Japodes ,  or  Japydes ,  the  people.  Now  confti- 
tuting  the  fouth  part  of  Carniola,  and  the  weft  of  Auf- 
trian  Croatia. 

JAPYG1A,  Calabria  anciently  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks.  JapygC'U  the  people.  * 

JAPYGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promonto¬ 
ry  of  Calabria  \  called  alfo  Salentinum.  Now  Capo  di 
S.  Maria  di  Leuca . 

JAQUELOT,  Isaac,  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  in  1647,  at  Vafty  in  Champagne, 
where  his  father  w’as  minifter.  The  revocation  of  the 
ediCl  of  Nantz  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  he  took 
refuge  fil'd  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
church.  Here  he  continued  till  that  capital  was  taken 
by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made 
him  his  French  mini  Her  in  ordinary  at  Berlin  •  to 
which  city  lie  removed  in  1702.  While  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controverfy  with  M. 

Bayle  on  the  doCtrine  advanced  in  his  dictionary  fa¬ 
vouring  manichieifm,  which  continued  until  death  im- 
pofed  filence  on  both  parties  :  and  it  was  in  this  dif- 
pute  that  M.  Jaquelot  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Remonftrants.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  1. 
Dijfertations  fur  I'exiftence  de  Dieu .  2.  Differtations 
fur  le  MeJJie.  3.  Lettres  a  MeJJieurs  les  Prelats  de 
I'Eglife  Gallicane .  He  was  employed  in  finifhing  an 
important  work  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
holy  feriptures,  when  he  died  fuddenly  in  1708,  aged 
6l. 

JAR,  or  Jarr,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a  big 
belly  and  two  handles. — The  word  comes  from  the  Spa- 
ilifh  jarra  or  jarro ,  which  fignittes  the  fame. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a  fort  of  meafure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things. — The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  26 
gallons  j  the  jar  of  green  ginger  is  about  100  pounds 
weight. 

JARCHI,  Solomok,  otherwife  Rafchi  and  Ifaaki 
Solomon ,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troyes  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  who  flourhhed  in  the  1 2th  century.  He  was 
a  perfe£l  matter  of  the  talmud  and  gemara  ;  and  he 
filled  the  poftils  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extinguifhed  both  the  literal  and 
moral  fenfe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
a^e  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  (ome  have  been  tranftated 
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[  Jardyn  into  Latin  by  the  Chriftians.  They  are  all  greatly 
II  efteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  have  bellowed  on  the  au- 
.  Jar  nac*  thor  the  title  of  prince  of  commentators . 

JARDYN,  or  Jardin,  Karel  du,  painter  of  con- 
verfations,  landfcapes,  &c.  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in 
J64O,  arid  became  a  difciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.  He 
travelled  to  Italy  whilll  he  was  yet  a  young  man ;  and 
arriving  at  Rome,  he  gave  bimfelf  alternately  up  to  ftudy 
and  diffipation.  Yet,  amidft  this  irregularity  of  con- 
du6l,  his  proficiency  in  the  art  was  furprifing  ;  and  his 
paintings  rofe  into  fuch  high  repute,  that  they  were 
exceedingly  coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  at  great 
prices.  With  an  intention  to  vifit  his  native  city  he  at 
lail  left  Rome;  but  palling  through  Lyons,  and  meet¬ 
ing  fome  agreeable  companions,  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  flay  there  for  fome  time,  and  he  found  as  much  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  city  as  he  could  poflibly  undertake  or 
execute.  But  the  profits  which  arofe  from  his  paintings 
were  not  proportionable  to  his  profufion  ;  and  in  order 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  encumbrances  in  which  his 
extravagance  had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  to  mar¬ 
ry  his  hoftefs,  who  was  old  and  difagreeable,  but  very 
rich.  Mortified  and  afhamed  at  that  adventure,  he  re¬ 
turned  as  expeditioufly  as  podible  to  Amfterdam,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  and  there  for  fome  time  follow¬ 
ed  his  profefTion  writh  full  as  much  fuccefs  as  he  had  met 
with  in  Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Rome  the 
fecond  time  ;  and  after  a  year  or  two  fpent  there  in  his 
ufual  extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice.  In 
that  city  his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival, 
which  procured  him  a  very  honourable  reception.  He 
lived  there  highly  carefted,  and  continually  employed  ; 
but  died  at  the  age  of  38.  He  was  fumptuoufty  in¬ 
terred,  out  of  refpedft  to  his  talents  ;  and  although  a 
Proteftant,  permitted  to  be  laid  in  confecrated  ground. 
This  painter,  in  his  colouring  and  touch,  refembled  his 
mafter  Berchem  ;  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force 
which  diftinguifhes  the  great  m afters  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is 
obferved,  that  moft  of  his  pictures  feem  to  exprefs  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  light  of  mid-day.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  much  encumbered  ;  a  few"  figures,  fome 
animals,  and  a  little  landscape  for  the  back-grounds,  ge¬ 
nerally  comprife  the  whole  of  his  compofition.  How¬ 
ever,  fome  of  his  fubjefts  are  often  more  extenftve,  con¬ 
taining  more  objefls,  and  a  larger  defign.  His  works 
are  as  much  fought  after,  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  met 
with. 

JARGON,  or  Zircon,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone 
found  in  Ceylon.  This  mineral  contains  a  peculiar 
earth,  called  jargonia ,  or  %irconia  ;  for  an  account  of 
the  properties  of  which,  fee  Chemistry,  page  611; 
fee  alfo  Mineralogy  Index .  > 

JARGONIA,  or  Zirconia,  in  Chemijlry ,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  earth  obtained  from  the  preceding  mineral.  See 
Chemistry,  p.  61 1. 

JARIMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jerimoth ,  Jofh.  xv. 
a  town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  we  Award,  (Jerome.)  Thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Remeth,  Joftiua  xix.  and 
Nehem  x.  2.  (Reland). 

JARNAC,  a  towrn  of  France,  in  'Orleanois,  and 
in  Angumois,  remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  by 
Henry  III.  over  the  Huguenots  in  1569.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Charente,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 


JAROSLOW,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in  Jarotlow 
the  palatinate  of  Ruffia,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is  II 
remarkable  for  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings,  Java' 

and  a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after  which 
they  took  the  town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Saine,  in 
E.  Long.  22.  23.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

J  ASHER,  The  Book  of.  This  is  a  book  which 
Joftiua  mentions,  and  refers  to  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  :  u  And  the  fun  flood  llill,  and  the  moon  flayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies  :  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jafher 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  book  of  Jrjher ; 
or  “  the  upright,”  is.  St  Jerome  and  the  Jews  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  Genefis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  foretold  he  would  do  won¬ 
derful  things  in  favour  of  his  people.  Huetius  fup- 
pofes  it  wras  a  book  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  faid 
that  God  would  fubvert  the  courfe  of  nature  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  thofe  who  put  their  trufl  in  him.  Others 
pretend,  it  was  public  annals,  or  records,  which  were 
ftyled  jujlice  or  upright ,  becaufe  they  contained  a 
faithful  account  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites.  Gro- 
tius  believes,  that  this  book  was  nothing  elfe  but  ft* 
fong,  made  to  celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  vi£>ory. 

This  feems  the  more  probable  opinion,  becaufe  the 
words  cited  by  Joftiua  as  taken  from  this  work,  u  Sun, 

(land  thou  flill  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Ajalon,”  are  fuch  poetical  expreftions  as  do  not 
fuit  with  hiilorical  memoirs;  befides  that  in  the  2cl  book 
of  Samuel  (i.  18.)  mention  is  made  of  a  book  under  the 
fame  title,  on  account  of  a  fong  made  on  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan. 

JASIONE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  29th  order,  Campanacece .  See  Botany 
Index .  * 

JASMINE.  See  Jasminum. 

Arabian  Jasmine.  See  Nyctanthes,  Botany 
Index . 

JASMINUM,  Jasmine,  or  Jeffamine  tree ,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Se- 
piarice .  See  Botany  Index . 

JASON,  the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  hiftory  of  which  is  obfeured 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flouriftied  about  937  B.  C.  See 
Argonauts. 

JASPACHATES.  See  Jade-stone,  Mineralo¬ 
gy  Index . 

JASPER,  a  fpecies  of  a  mineral  belonging  to  the 
argillaceous  genus  of  Hones,  and  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  fome  of  which  being  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful,  are  much  fought  after,  and  employed  as  trinkets 
and  ornaments.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

JASPONYX,  an  old  term  in  mineralogy,  import¬ 
ing,  as  appears  from  the  name,  a  compound  of  jafper 
and  onyx. 

JATROPHA,  the  cassada  plant,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccce ♦ 

See  Botany  Index . 

JAVA,  a  large  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  lying  be¬ 
tween  105®  and  11 6°  E.  Long,  and  from  6°  to  8°  S. 

Lat.  extending  in  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  100.  It  is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Borneo,  ar.d 

feuth-ea;: 
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Javs.  fouth-e&ft  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  Su- 
”~Y" ~  rriatra  lying  before  it,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  paffage,  now  fo  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Straits  of  Sun  da.  The  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous. and  woody  in  the  middle  *?  but  a  flat  coaft,  full 
of  bogs  and  marfhes,  renders  the  air  unhealthful.  It 
produces  pepper,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco,  rice,  coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Gold  alfo,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  hath 
been  found  in  it.  It  is  diverfified  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers  j  in  all  which  nature  has  very  boun¬ 
tifully  bellowed  her  treafures.  Many  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diflance  of 
a  number  of  leagues.  That  which  is  called  the  Blue 
Mountain  is  by  far  the  highefl  of  them  all,  and  feen 
the  farthefl  off  at  fea.  They  have  frequent  and  very 
terrible  earthquakes  in  this  ifland,  which  fhake  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjacent,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  fall  of  the  houfes  is  expe&ed  every  moment.  The 
waters  in  the  road  are  exceflively  agitated,  infomuch 
that  their  motion  refembles  that  of  a  boiling  pot  j 
and  in  fomc  places  the  earth  opens,  which  affords  a 
flrangc  and  terrible  fpedlacle.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
opinion,  that  thefe  earthquakes  proceed  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  Parang,  which  is  full  of  fulphur,  faltpetrc,  and 
bitumen.  The  fruits  and  plants  of  this  ifland  are  in 
their  feveral  kinds  excellent,  and  almoft  out  of  num¬ 
ber.  There  are  abundance  of  foreffs  fcattered  over  it, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  beads,  fuch  as  buffaloes, 
tygers,  rhinocerofes,  and  wild  horfes,  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  ferpents,  fome  of  them  of  an  enormous  fize. 
Crocodiles  are  prodigioufly  large  in  Java,  and  are  found 
chiefly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers  j  for,  being  amphi¬ 
bious  animals,  they  delight  moftly  in  marfhes  and  fa- 
vannahs.  This  creature,  like  the  tortoife,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  hot  fands,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them  j  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon,  when 
the  young  run  inffantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
fhort,  no  kind  of  animal  wanting  here  :  fowls  they 
have  of  all  forts,  and  exquifitely  good,  efpecially  pea¬ 
cocks,  partridges,  pheafants,  wood-pigeons  :  and,  for 
curiofity,  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little 
in  form  from  ours  but  its  wings,  when  extended, 
meafure  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  rat.  They  have  filh  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good  5 
fo  that  for  the  value  of  three-pence  there  may  be 
enough  bought  to  dine  fix  or  feven  men.  They  have 
likewife  a  multitude  of  tortoifes,  the  flefh  of  which  is 
very  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who  think 
it  better. 

It  is  faid,  that  there  are  in  the  ifland  upwards  of 
40  great  towns,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  me- 
vrit  the  name  of  cities ;  and  more  than  45CO  villages, 
befides  hamlets,  and  draggling  houfes,  lying  very  near 
each  other,  upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  great  towns  :  hence,  upon  a  fair  and  moderate 
computation,  there  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  whole 
ifland,  taking  in  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  more  than  thirty  millions  of  fouls  5  fo  that  it 
is  thrice  as  populous  as  France,  which,  though  twice  as 
big,  is  not  computed  to  have  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants. 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  ifland,  of 
which  the  mod  confiderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 


teran,  who  refides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Ban-  Java, 
tam  and  Japara.  Upon  the  firfl  of  thefe  many  of  the 
petty  princes  are  dependant  5  but  the  Dutch  are  ab¬ 
solute  matters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  iiland,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  north  coaft,  though  thete  are  fome  of 
the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fouth  coaft, 
who  ftili  maintain  their  independency.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  eftablifhed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Batavia,  and  for  a  tract  of  about  40  leagues 
along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  are 
immediately  fubjedt  to  the  governor-general.  The 
company  fend  drofiards,  or  commiftaries,  among  them, 
who  adminifter  juftice  and  take  care  of  the  public  re¬ 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this 
ifland  but  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  India.  It 
is  an  exceeding  fine  city,  fituated  in  the  latitude  of 
6°  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  in 
the  bofom  of  a  large  commodious  bay,  which  may  be 
confidered  not  only  as  one  of  the  fafeft  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  city  is  furrounded  by 
a  rampart  21  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
ftone  and  fortified  with  22  baftions.  This  rampart  is 
environed  by  a  ditch  45  yards  over,  and  full  of  water, 
efpecially  when  the  tides  are  high,  in  the  fpring.  The 
avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  feveral  forts, 
each  ©f  which  is  well  furnifhed  with  excellent  brafs 
cannon  :  no  perfon  is  differed  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 
without  a  paffport.  The  river  Jucatra  paffes  through 
the  midft  of  the  town,  and  forms  15  canals  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  all  faced  with  free-ftone,  and  adorned 
with  trees  that  are  ever  green  :  over  thefe  canals  are 
56  bridges,  befides  thofe  which  lie  without  the  town. 

The  ftreets  are  all  perfectly  ftraight,  and  each,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  30  feet  broad.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  ftone,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland, 

The  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  has  five  gates  5  but  there  are  ten  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  without  that  there  are  within  it.  There 
is  a  very  fine  town-houfe,  four  Calvinift  churches,  be¬ 
fides  other  places  of  worthip  for  all  forts  of  religions, 
a  fpin-huys  or  houfe  of  corredlion,  an  orphan  houfe, 
a  magazine  of  fea  (tores,  feveral  for  fpices,  with  wharfs 
and  cord  inanufadtories,  and  many  other  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  garrifon  confifts  commonly  of  between 
2000  and  3000  men.  Befides  the  forts  mentioned 
above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  very  fine 
regular  fortification,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  flanked  with  four  baftions  •  two  of  which 
command  the  fea,  and  the  other  two  the  town.  It 
is  in  the  citadel  that  the  governor-general  of  the  In¬ 
dies  has  his  palace  ;  over  again  ft  which  is  that  of  the 
dire&or-general,  who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  gover¬ 
nor.  The  counfellors,  and  other  principal  officers  of 
the  company,  have  alfo  their  apartments  there  j  as 
have  likewife  the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  and  the  a- 
pothecary.  There  are  in  it,  befides,  arfenals  and  ma¬ 
gazines  furnifhed  with  ammunition  for  many  years. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inhabited  by  Dutch, 

French,  Portuguefe,  and  other  Europeans,  eftablifhed 
here  on  account  of  trade  j  but  alfo  by  a  vaft  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Javanefe,  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefe,  Armenians,  natives 
of  the  ifle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topaffes,  Macaffers, 

Timors,  Bougis,  &.c.  Of  the  Chinefe,  there  are,  it  is 

faid, 


0 
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Java  faid,  about  100,000  in  the  ifland  \  of  which  near 
il  30,000  refided  in  the  city  till  the  year  1740,  when 

J?y‘  the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a  plot  againft 

them,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  arms,  which  the  Chinefe  readily  de¬ 
livered  up  \  and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another 
body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  maflacre  every  one  of 
the  Chinefe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  relate 
there  were  20,000,  others  30,000,  that  were  put  to 
death,  without  any  manner  of  trial  :  and  yet  the  bar¬ 
barous  governor,  who  was  the  inftrument  of  this  cruel 
proceeding,  had  the  affurance  to  embark  for  Europe, 
imagining  lie  had  amaffed  wealth  enough  to  fecure 
him  againft  any  profecution  in  Holland  :  but  the 
Dutch,  finding  themfelves  detefted  and  abhorred  by 
all  mankind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  governor,  though  he 
had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia,  except  one, 
to  the  order  for  the  maflacre.  The  ftates,  therefore, 
difpatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con¬ 
taining  orders  to  apprehend  the  governor,  and  fend 
him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  He  was  according¬ 
ly  apprehended  at  the  Cape  $  but  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  It  is  fuppofed  he  was  thrown  over-board  in 
his  paffage  to  Batavia,  that  there  might  be  no  farther 
inquiries  into  the  matter  ;  and  it  is  faid,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  gentleman  had  amaffed,  and  fent  over 
before  him  in  four  (hips,  was  caft  away  in  the  paf- 
fage. 

Befides  the  garrifon  here,  the  Dutch  had  former¬ 
ly  about  15,000  men  in  the  ifland,  either  Dutch, 
or  formed  out  of  the-  feveral  nations  they  had  en- 
flaved  ;  and  they  had  a  fleet  of  between  20  and  30 
tnen  of  war,  with  which  they  gave  law  to  every  power 
on  the  coaft  of  Afla  and  Africa,  and  to  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  that  vifit  the  Indian  ocean,  unlefs  we 
fhould  except  the  Britifh :  it  was,  however,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  the  revolution  that  they  expelled  us  from 
our  fettlement  at  Bantam. 

JAVELIN,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  fpear  five  feet 
and  an  half  long  ;  the  fhaft  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  a  fteel  point. — Every  foldier  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  had  feven  of  thefe,  which  were  very  light  and 
flender. 

JAWER,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  large  fquare, 
furrounded  with  piazzas.  It  is  12  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lignitz,  30  fouth-weft  of  Breflau,  and  87  eaft  of 
Prague.  E.  Long.  16.  29.  N.  Lat.  50.  56. 

JAUNDICE  (derived  from  the  French  jauniffe 
“  yellownefs,”  of  jaune  &  yellow”)  •  a  difeafe  confid¬ 
ing  in  a  fuffufion  of  the  bile,  and  a  rejection  thereof 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  whereby  the  whole  exte¬ 
rior  habit  is  difcoloured.  Dr  Maclurg  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  bile  returns  into  the  circulation  in  this  difor- 
der  by  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics.  See  Medicine 
Index . 

JAWS.  See  Maxilla. 

Locked  jAtr,  is  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  low¬ 
er  jaw,  commonly  produced  by  fome  external  injury 
affeCling  the  tendons  or  ligaments.  See  Medicine 
Index, 

JAY,  fee  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index. 

Jay,  Guy  Michael  le,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  caufing  a  polyglot  bibie  to.  be 


printed  at  his  own  expence  in  10  vols  folio  ;  but  he 
ruined  himfelf  by  that  impreflion,  firft  becaufe  he 
would  not  fuffer  it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  Cardi-  , 
nal  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  was  ambitious  of  eternizing  his  name  by  this 
means  \  and  next,  becaufe  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the 
Englifh  market  *,  on  which  Dr  Walton  undertook  his 
polyglot  bibie,  which,  being  more  commodious,  redu¬ 
ced  the  price  of  M.  le  Jay’s.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean  of  Veze- 
lay  in  the  Nivernois,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the 
port  of  counfellor  of  ftate. 

JAZER,  or  Jaser,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  Levi- 
tical  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Amorrhites  beyond 
Jordan,  10  miles  to  the  weft,  or  rather  fouth-weft,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  15  miles  from  Efebon,  and  therefore 
fituated  between  Philadelphia  and  Hefhbon,  on  the 
eaft  border  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Jazorem  of  Jofephus.  In  Jeremiah  xiviii.  mention  is 
made  of  the  fea  of  Jazer,  that  is,  a  lake  5  taken  ei¬ 
ther  for  an  effufton  or  overflowing  of  the  Arnon,  a 
lake  through  which  it  pafles,  or  from  which  it  takes  its 
rife. 
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IBERIA,  Spain  fo  called  by  the  ancients,  from 
the  river  Iberus.  Ibcres  the  people,  from  the  nomi¬ 
native  Iber .  See  Hispania. 

Iberia  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  inland  country  of 
Alia,  having  Colchis  to  the  weft,  with  a  part  of  Pon- 
tus  j  to  the  north  Mount  Caucafus  5  on  the  eaft  Alba¬ 
nia  ;  and  on  the  fouth  Armenia  Magna  :  Now  the 
weftern  part  of  Georgia  (See  Georgia).  Iberia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
brother  of  Gotncr  and  Magog.  His  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Septuagint  5  for  Mefhech  and  Tubal  are 
by  thefe  interpreters  rendered  Mofchi  and  Iberians .  . 
We  know  little  of  the  hiilory  of  the  country  till  the 
reign  of  Mithridates,  when  their  king,  named  Artocis, 
fiding  with  that  prince  againft  Lucullus,  arid  after¬ 
wards  againft  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
great  daughter ;  but  afterwards  obtained  a.  peace,  up¬ 
on  delivering  up  his  fons  as  hoftages.  Little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  fucceeding  kings  by  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans.  They  were  probably  tributary  to  the  Romans 
till  that  empire  was  overturned,  when  this,  with  the 
other  countries  in  Alia  bordering  on  it,  fell  fucceflive- 
ly  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

IBERIS,  SCIATICA  CRESSES,'  or  Candy-tuft ,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Sill 
quofec.  See  Botany  Index. 

IBEX,  a  fpecies  of  goat.  See  Capra,  Mammalia  ». 
Index. 

IBIS.  See  Tantalus,  Ornithology  Index. 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remaining,  riourfthed 
550  B.  C.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  aflaflinated  by 
robbers  y  and  that,  when  dying,  he  called  upon  fome 
cranes  he Yaw  flying  to  bear  witnefs.  Some  time  after, 
one  of  the  murderers  feeing  fome  cranes,  faid  to  his 
companions,  “  There  are  the  witneffes  of  Ibycus’s 
death  which  being  reported  to  the  magiftrates,  the 
affaflins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  having  cenfefled 
the  fa&,  were  hanged.  Thence  arofe  the  proverb 
Ibyci  Grues. 

ICE,  in  Physiology ,  a  folid.  tranfparent,  and  brittle 

body; 
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body,  formed  of  fome  fluid,  particularly  water,  d y 
means  of  cold. 

The  younger  Lemery  obferves,  that  ice  is  only  a 
re-eftabliffiment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
flate  y  that  the  mere  abfcnce  of  fire  is  fufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  re-eftablifliment  ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a  real  fufio.n,  like  that  of  metals  expofed  to 
the  fire  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fire  is  necelfary  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gal- 
lileo  was  the  firft  that  obferved  ice  to  be  lighter  than 
the  water  which  compofed  it  :  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  ice  floats  upon  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaction  of 
ice  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  produced  in 
water  by  freezing  ;  and  which,  being  confiderably 
large  in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the 
body  fo  much  fpecifically  lighter  :  tliefe  air-bubbles, 
during  their  produdtion,  acquire  a  great  expanfive 
power,  fo  as  to  burft  the  containing  vefiels,  though  ever 
fo  flrong. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  diflTertation  on  ice,  attributes  the 
increafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed  ;  the 
icy  fkin  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments, 
which,  according  to  him,  are  found  to  be  conftantly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  angle  of  6o°  *,  and  which, 
by  this  angular  difpofition,  occupy  a  greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  in  different 
trials,  a  14th,  an  18th,  a  19th*,  and  when  the  water 
was  previoufly  purged  of  air,  only  a  22d  part :  that 
ice,  even  after  its  formation,  continues  to  expand,  by 
cold  ;  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thick- 
nefs,  the  fluid  part  being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
ice  convex  j  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  firft  only 
a  14th  part  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  on  being 
expofed  fome  days  to  the  froft,  became  a  12th  part 
lighter.  To  this  caufe  he  attributes  the  burfting  of  ice 
on  ponds. 

Wax,  refins,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
ftead  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  fhrink  in  their 
return  to  folidity  :  for  folid  pieces  of  the  fame  bodies 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  refpe&ive  fluids^  a  proof 
that  thefe  bodies  are  more  denfe  in  their  folid  than  in 
their  fluid  ftate.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
oil  olive,  and  the  effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  appear  alfo 
to  fhrink  in  their  congelation.  Hence,  the  different 
difpofitions  of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burft  by, 
or  to  refill,  ftrong  frofts,  are  by  fome  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which  the  tree  abounds  *,  being  in  the  one 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  refinous  or  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  na¬ 
tural  cryftals  of  ice  are  ftars  of  fix  rays,  forming  angles 
of  6o°  with  each  other,  yet  this  cryftallization  of  wa¬ 
ter,  as  it  may  properly  be  called,  feems  to  be  as  much 
affedted  by  circumftances  as  that  of  falts.  Hence  we 
find  a  considerable  difference  in  the  accounts  of  thofe 
who  have  undertaken  to  defcribe  thefe  cryftals.  M. 
Mairan  informs  us,  that  they  are  ftars  with  fix  radii  my 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  obferving  the  figure 
of  froft  on  glafs.  M.  Rome  de  LTfle  determines  the 
form  of  the  folid  cryftal  to  be  an  equilateral  o&aedron. 
M.  HalTenfratz  found  it  to  be  a  prifmatic  hexaedron  5 
but  M.  d’ Antic  found  a  method  of  reconciling  thefe 
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ieemingly  oppofite  opinions.  In  a  violent  hail-ftorm,  Ice. 
where  the  hailitones  were  very  large,  he  found  they 
had  (harp  wedge-like  angles  of  more  than  half  an  inch  $ 
and  in  thefe  he  fuppofed  it  impollible  to  fee  two 
pyramidal  tetraedra  joined  laterally,  and  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  each  grain  was  compofed  of  odtaedrons  con¬ 
verging  to  a  centre.  Some  had  a  cavity  in  the  middle  ; 
and  he  faw  the  oppofite  extremities  of  two  oppofite 
pyramids,  which  conftitute  the  odaedron  •,  he  like- 
wife  faw  the  odaedron  entire  united  in  the  middle  : 
all  of  them  were  therefore  fimilar  to  the  cryftals  form¬ 
ed  upon  a  thread  immerfed  in  a  faline  folution.  On 
thefe  principles  M.  d’ Antic  conftruded  an  artificial 
odaedron  refembling  one  of  the  largeft  liailftones  ;  and 
found  that  the  angle  at  the  fummit  of  the  pyramid 
was  450,  but  that  of  the  jundion  of  the  two  pyra¬ 
mids  14 50.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  procure  regu¬ 
lar  cryftals  in  hailftones  where  the  operation  is  con¬ 
duced  with  fuch  rapidity  :  in  fnow  and  hoar-froft, 
where  the  cryftallization  goes  on  more  (lowly,  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  he  fees  the  rudiments  of 
odaedra. 

Ice  forms  generally  on  the  furface  of  the  water  :  but 
this  too,  like  the  cryftallization,  may  be  varied  by  an 
alteration  in  the  circumftances.  In  Germany,  particu¬ 
larly  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  ice.  1.  That  which 
forms  on  the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  refembling  nuclei  or  fmall  hail. 

3.  The  ground  ice  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom, 
efpecially  where  there  is  any  fibrous  fubftance  to  which 
it  may  adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wafp’s  neft, 
but  lefs  regular  *,  and  performs  many  ftrange  effeds  in 
bringing  up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by 
means  of  its  inferiority  in  fpecific  gravity  to  the  water 
in  which  it  is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the 
middle  of  the  wrater  rifes  to  the  top,  and  there  unites 
into  large  mafles ;  but  the  formation  both  of  this  and 
the  ground  ice  takes  place  only  in  violent  and  hidden 
colds,  where  the  water  is  (hallow,  and  the  furface  dis¬ 
turbed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  congelation  cannot 
take  place.  The  ground  ice  is  very  deftrudive  to 
dykes  and  other  aquatic  works.  In  the  more  tempe¬ 
rate  European  climates  thefe  kinds  of  ice  are  not  met 
with. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ren¬ 
ders  ice  not  only  a  defirable,  but  even  a  neceflary 
article  }  fo  that  it  becomes  an  objed  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  fall  upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  it*  We  (hall  here  take  notice  of  fome  attempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  to  difeover  a  method  of  produ¬ 
cing  a  fufficient  degree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  found,  however, 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  that  ether  was  in¬ 
comparably  fuperior  to  any  other  fluid  in  the  degree 
of  cold  it  produced.  The  price  of  the  liquor  natu¬ 
rally  induced  him  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  ufing  it 
with  as  little  wafte  as  poflible.  The  thermometer  he 
made  ufe  of  had  the  ball  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  fcale  was  engraved.  The  various 
fluids  were  then  tlirownjupon  the  ball  through  the  ca¬ 
pillary  aperture  of  a  fmall  glafs  veffel  ftiaped  like  a 
funnel ;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  fo 
flowlv,  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  thofe  fluids  were  ufed, 

which 
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which  evaporate  very  flowly  •  in  which  cafe  it  was 


any 
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fufficient  barely  to  keep  the  ball  moift,  without 
drop  falling  from  it.  During  the  experiment, 
thermometer  was  kept  Very  gently  turning  round  its 
axis,  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  might  fall  upon  every 
part  of  its  ball.  He  found  this  method  preferable  to 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of 
anointing  it  conftantly  with  a  feather.  The  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be.  increafed  by  blowing  on  the  thermometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  $  though  this  was  not  ufed  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  now  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  diffi 
culty  of  its  being  performed  by  one  perfon,  and  like- 
wife  becaufe  it  occafions  much  uncertainty  in  the  re¬ 
fill  ts. 

1  he  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
heated  to  64°  of  Fahrenheit  3  and  with  water  it  was 
reduced  to  56°,  viz.  8°  below  that  of  the  room  or  of 
the  water  employed.  The  effe&  took  place  in  about 
two  minutes  5  but  though  the  operation  was  continued 
for  a  longer  time,  it  did  not  fink  lower.  With  fpirit 
of  wine  it  funk  to  48*.  The  cold  wras  greater  with 
highly  re&ified  fpirit  than  with  the  weaker  fort  ;  but 
the  difference  is  lefs  than  would  be  expelled  by  one 
who  had  never  feen  the  experiment  made.  The  pure 
fpirit  produces  its  effe&  much  more  quickly.  On 
ufing  various  other  fluids  which  were  either  compound¬ 
ed  of  w*ater  and  fpirituous  liquors,  or  pure  effences,  he 
found  that  the  cold  produced  by  their  evaporation  w*as 
generally  fome  intermediate  degree  between  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  water  and  the  fpirit  of  wine.  Oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  funk  the  mercury  three  degrees  5  but  olive  oil  and 
others,  which  evaporate  very  (lowly,  or  not  at  all,  did 
not  fenfibly  affed  the  thermometer. 

To  obferve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  confequently  the  cold  produced  by  it,  would 
be  increafed  by  ele&ricity,  he  put  the  tube  containing 
it  into  an  infulating  handle,  and  conne&ed  it  with  the 
condu&or.of  an  electrical  machine,  which  w7as  kept  in 
aCtion  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment }  by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  feemed  to  be  gained, 
as  the  mercury  now  funk  to  470  inflead  of  48*,  at 
which  it  had  flood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three 
mineral  acids,  he  found  that  they  heated  the  thermo¬ 
meter  inflead  of  cooling  it  *,  which  effeCt  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  heat  they  themfelves  acquired  by  uniting 
with  the  moiflure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  vitriolic 
acid,  which  w?as  very  flrong  and  tranfparent,  raifed 
the  mercury  to  102°,  the  fmoking  nitrous  acid  to  720, 
and  the  marine  to  66°. 

The  apparatus  for  ufing  the  leaf!  poffible  quantity 
of  ether  for  freezing  water  confifls  in  a  glafs  tube 
(fig.  I.)  terminating  in  a  capillary  aperture,  which  is 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  bottle  containing  the  ether. 
Round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  at  A  fome  thread 
is^vound,  in  order  to  let  it  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
\\  hen  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  ftopper  of  the 
bottle. containing  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  juft  mentioned  put  in  its  room.  The  thread 
round  the  tube  ought  alfo  to  be  previoufly  moiftened 
with  water  or  fpittle  before  it  is  put  into  the  ncek  of 
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and  keeping  it  inclined  as  in  the  figure,  the  fmall 
flream  of  ether  ifluing  out  of  the  aperture  D  of  the 
tube  DE,  is  direded  upon  the  ball  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other  liquor 
that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  is  very  vo¬ 
latile,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  increafing 
the  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  requifite  to  al¬ 
low  the  air  to  enter  the  bottle  while  the  liquid  flow's 
out.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
force  out  the  ether  in  a  continued  flream  at  the  aper¬ 
ture  D. 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  flream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  a 
drop  might  now  and  then,  every  ten  feconds  for  in- 
fiance,  fall  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  brought  the  mercury  dowm  to  3®,  or  290  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  the  atmofphere  was  fomewhat 
hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very  good, 
i.  e.  capable  of  diffolving  elaflic  gum,  and  has  a  fmall 
bulb,  not  above  20  drops  of  it  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effed,  and  about  twro  minutes  of  time  ’7  but 
the  common  fort  mufl  be  ufed  in  greater  quantity,  and 
for  a  longer  time  j  though  at  laft  the  thermometer  is 
brought  dowrn  by  this  very  nearly  as  low  as  by  the 
beft  fort. 

To  freeze  W'ater  by  the  evaporation  of  ether,  Mr 
Cavallo  takes  a  thin  glafs  tube  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  fealed 
at  one  end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  as  is  (hewn  at  CB  in 
fig.  3.  Into  this  tube  a  (lender  wire  H  is  alfo  intro¬ 
duced,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  twifted  into  a 
fpiral,  and  ferves  to  draw  up  the  bit  of  ice  when  form¬ 
ed.  He  then  holds  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part 
A  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  keeps  it  conti¬ 
nually  and  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  firfl  one  way 
and  then  the  other :  whilfl  with  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  phial  containing  the  ether  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  dired  the  flream  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  in 
it.  The  capillary  aperture  D  fhould  be  kept  almofl 
in  contact  with  the  furface  of  the  tube  containing  the 
wTater  ;  and  by  continuing  the  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  wrater  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  inftant  ^  and  the  opacity  will*  afeend  to  C  in  lefs 
than  half  a  fecond  of  time,  which  makes  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  congelation,  however,  is  only  fuper- 
ficial  :  and  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quantity  of 
water,  the  operation  mufl  be  continued  a  minute  or 
two  longer  *,  after  which  the  wire  H  will  be  found 
kept,  very  tight  by  the  ice.  The  hand  mufl  then  be 
applied  to  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  foften 
the  furface  of  the  ice  ;  which  wrould  otherivife  adhere 
very  firmly  to  the  glafs  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the 
wire  H  eafily  brings  it  out. 

Sometimes  our  author  was  accuftomed  to  put  into 
the  tube  a  fmall  thermometer  inflead  of  the  wire  H; 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  a  very 
curious  phenomenon  unnoticed  by  others,  viz.  that  in 
the  winter  time  w'ater  requires  a  fmaller  degree  of  cold 
to  congeal  it  than  in  the  fummer.  In  the  winter,  for 
inflanee,  the  water  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when 
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t  e  bottle  in  order  the  more  effe&ually  to  prevent  the  the  thermometer  flands  about  30°-,  but  in  the  fummer, 
e  cape  o  t  ie  et  ler  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  phial  and  or  even  when  the  thermometer  (lands  at  6o°,  the  quick- 
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giccs  below  the  freezing  point  before  any  congelation 
can  take  place.  In  the  fummer  time  therefore  a 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in 
winter.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  has 
been  about  40°,  our  author  has  been  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
ether  ;  but  in  fummer,  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
are  required  to  perform  the  effeft.  “  There  feems 
(fays  he)  to  be  fomething  in  the  air,  which,  befides 
heat,  interferes  with  the  freezing  of  water,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  all  fluids  ;  though  I  cannot  fay  from  my  own 
experience  whether  the  above-mentioned  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  freezing  in  winter  and  fummer  takes  place 
with  other  fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,”  &c. 

The  proportion  of  ether  requifite  to  congeal  water 
feems  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ;  that 
is,  a  large  quantity  of  water  feems  to  require  a  pro¬ 
portionally  lefs  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  it  than  a 
fmaller  one.  “  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  (fays 
Mr  Cavallo),  I  froze  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  ether  :  the  apparatus  be- 
ing  larger,  though  fimilar  to  that  deferibed  above. 
Now  as  the  price  of  ether,  fufficiently  good  for  the 
purpofe,  is  generally  about  i8d.  or  2s.  per  ounce,  it  is 
plain,  that  with  an  expence  under  two  {hillings,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice-cream,  may  be  made 
in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,*  which  may  afford 
great  fatisfa&ion  to  thofe  perfons,  who,  living  in  thofe 
places  wdiere  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never  faw  or 
tailed  any  fuch  delicious  refrefhment.  When  a  fmall 
piece  of  ice,  for  inffance,  of  about  ten  grains  wreight, 
is  required,  the  neceffary  apparatus  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  expence  not  worth  mentioning.  I  have  a  fmall 
box  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne¬ 
ceflary  for  this  purpofe  *,  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  about  one  ounce  of  ether  ;  two  pointed  tubes, 
in  cafe  one  £hould  break ;  a  tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a  wire.  With  the  quantity  of 
ether  contained  in  this  fmall  and  very  portable  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 
A  perfon  who  wifties  to  perform  fuch  experiments  in 
hot  climates,  and  in  places  wdiere  ice  is  not  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  requires  only  a  larger  bottle  of  ether  befides  the 
whole  apparatus  deferibed  above.”  Electricity  in- 
creafes  the  cold  produced  by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  though  the  effeCt  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  electrified  and  alfo  the  uneleCtri- 
fied  ftream  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
the  mercury  was  brought  down  two  degrees  lower  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 

Our  author  obferves,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
be  inclined  to  repeat  this  experiment,  that  a  cork 
confined  this  volatile  fluid  much  better  than  a  glafs 
Hopple,  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  grind  with  fuch 
exaClnefs  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether.  When  a  ftopple,  made  very  nicely  out  of  an 
uniform  and  clofe  piece  off  cork,  which  goes  rather 
tight,  is  put  upon  a  bottle  of  ether,  the  fmell  of  that 
fluid  cannot  be  perceived  through  it  ;  but  he  never  faw 
a  glafs  fiopple  which  could  produce  that  effeCt.  In 
this  manner,  ether,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  any  other  vola¬ 
tile  fluid,  may  be  preferved,  which  does  not  corrode 
cork  by  its  fumes.  When  the  flopple,  however,  is  very 


often  taken  out,  it  becomes  loofe,  as  it  will  alfo  be  by  Ice* 
long  keeping :  in  either  of  which  cafes  it  mufl  be  ' r 
changed. 

Blink  of  the  Ice ,  is  a  name  given  by  the  pilots 
to  a  bright  appearance  near  the  horizon,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  ice,  and  obferved  before  the  ice  itfelf  is 
feen. 

IcE-Boats ,  boats  fo  conffru&ed  as  to  fail  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland,  particular¬ 
ly  upon  the  river  Maefe  and  the  lake  Y.  See  Plate 
CCLXXVIII.  They  go  with  incredible  fwiftnefs, 
fometimes  fo  quick  as  to  affeCl  the  breath,  and  are 
found  very  ufeful  in  conveying  goods  and  paflengers 
over  lakes  and  great  rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of 
different  fizes  are  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  form  upon  a 
2\  or  3  inch  deal  board ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  end 
are  fixed  irons,  which  turn  up  in  the  form  of  Ikaits  \ 
upon  this  plank  the  boat  refls,  and  the  twro  ends  fervs 
as  out-riggers  to  prevent  overfetting  5  whence  ropes 
are  faflened  that  lead  to  the  head  of  the  malt  in  the 
nature  of  fhrouds,  and  others  pafled  through  a  block 
acrofs  the  bowfprit  :  the  rudder  is  made  fomewliat  like 
a  hatchet  with  the  head  placed  downward,  which  being 
prefled  down,  cuts  the  ice,  and  ferves  all  the  purpofes 
of  a  rudder  in  the  w?ater,  by  enabling  the  helmfman  to 
Heer,  tack,  &.c. 

Method  of  making  IcE-Cream.  Take  a  fuflicient 
quantity  of  cream,  and,  wThen  it  is  to  be  mixed  with 
rafpberry,  or  currant,  or  pine,  a  quarter  part  as  much 
of  the  juice  or  jam,  as  of  the  cream  :  after  beating  and 
draining  the  mixture  through  a  cloth,  put  it  with  a 
little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould,  which  is  a  pewter 
veflel,  and  varying  in  fize  and  ftiape  at  pleafure  }  cover 
the  mould,  and  place  it  in  a  pail  about  two-thirds  full  of 
ice,  into  which  twTo  handfuls  of  fait  have  been  thrown  j 
turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold  with  a  quick  motion 
to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  milling  chocolate,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes  j  then  let  it  refl  as  long,  and  turn 
it  again  for  the  fame  time  ;  and  having  left  it  to  Hand 
half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  the  mould  and 
to  be  fent  to  table.  Lemon  juice  and  fugar,  and 
the  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  are  frozen  with¬ 
out  cream  $  and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  fhould  be  w7ell 
mixed. 

Ice-HHIs ,  a  fort  of  flru&ure  or  contrivance  common 
upon  the  river  Neva  at  Peterfburg,  and  which  afford 
a  perpetual  fund  of  amufement  to  the  populace.  They 
are  conffru&ed  in  the  following  manner.  A  fcaffolaing 
is  raifed  upon  the  river  about  30  ieet  in  height,  with  a 
landing  place  on  the  top,  the  afeent  to  which  is  by  a 
ladder.  From  this  fummit  a  Hoping  plane  of  boards, 
about  four  yards  broad  and  30  l°ng?  defeends  to 
the  fuperficies  of  the  river  ;  it  is  fupported  by  ffrong 
poles  gradually  decreafing  in  height,  and  its  fides  are 
defended  by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  thefe  boards  are 
laid  lquare  maffes  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which 
beifig  firff  fmoothed  with  the  axe  and  laid  clofe  to  each 
other,  are  then  fprinkled  with  water  :  by  thefe  means 
they  coalefce,  and,  adhering  to  the  boards,  immediate¬ 
ly  form  an  inclined  plane  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  plane  the  fnow  is  cleared  away  for  the  length 
of  200  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level 
bed  of  the  river  ^  and  the  fides  of  this  courfe,  as  well 
as  the  fides  and  top  of  the  fcafiolding,  are  ornamented 
with  firs  and  pines.  Each  perfon,  being  provided  with 
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a  (ledge,  mounts  the  ladder  j  and  having  attained  the 
fummit,  he  feats  himfelf  upon  his  fledge  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  inclined  plane,  down  which  he  fuffers 
?t  to  glide  with  confiderable  rapidity,  poifing  it  as  he 
goes  down  $  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 
fcent  carries  it  above  1 00  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of 
the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  there  is  ufually 
a  fimilar  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  which 
begins  where  the  other  ends  3  fo  that  the  perfon  imme¬ 
diately  mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides 
down  the  other  inclined  plane  of  ice.  This  diverfion 
he  repeats  as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  boys  alfo  are 
continually  employed  in  fkaiting  down  thefe  hills  : 
they  glide  chiefly  upon  one  fkait,  as  they  are  able 
to  poife  themfelves  better  upon  one  leg  than  upon 
two.  Thefe  ice-hills  exhibit  a  pleafing  appearance  up¬ 
on  the  river,  as  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they 
are  ornamented,  as  from  the  moving  objedls  which  at 
particular  times  of  the  day  are  defending  without  in- 
termifhon. 

Ics-Houfe,  a  repofitory  for  ice  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  afpeft  of  ice-houfes  fhould  be  towards  the 
eaft  or  fouth-eaft,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning  fun 
to  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious  than 
warmth  :  for  which  reafon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  an  ice- 
houfe  tend  to  its  difadvantage. 

The  bell  foil  for  an  ice-houfe  to  be  made  in  is  chalk, 
as  it  conveys  away  the  wade  water  without  any  artifi¬ 
cial  drain  3  next  to  that,  loofe  ftony  earth  or  gravelly 
foil.  Its  fituation  fhould  be  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  for 
the  advantage  of  entering  the  cell  upon  a  level,  as  in  the 
drawing,  Plate  CCLXXV1II. 

To  condnnft  an  ice-houfe,  firft  choofe  a  proper  place 
at  a  convenient  diflatice  from  the  dwelling-houfe  or 
houfes  it  is  to  ferve  :  dig  a  cavity  (if  for  one  family,  of 
the  dimenfions  fpecified  in  the  defign)  of  the  figure  of 
an  inverted  cone,  linking  the  bottom  concave,  to  form 
a  refervoir  for  the  wade  water  till  it  can  drain  off ;  if 
the  foil  requires  it,  cut  a  drain  to  a  confiderable  di- 
dance,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
or  into  a  well,  to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
fprings,  and  in  that  drain  form  a  dink  or  air-trap,  mark¬ 
ed  /,  by  finking  the  drain  fo  much  lower  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a  partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
or  more  into  the  water,  which  will  confequently  be  in 
the  trap  3  and  will  keep  the  well  air-tight.  Work  up 
a  fuflicient  number  of  brick  piers  to  receive  a  cart¬ 
wheel,  to  be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ice 3  lay  hurdles  and  draw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  ice  drain  through,  and  ferve 
as  a  floor.  The  fides  and  dome  of  the  cone  are  to  .be 
nine  inches  thick — the  fides  to  be  done  in  fjteened 
brickwork,  /.  e.  without  mortar,  and  wrought  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work  :  the  filling  in  behind 
ihould  be  wTith  gravel,  loofe  dones,  or  brick-bats,  that 
the  water  which  drains  through  the  fides  may  the  more 
eafily  efcape  into  the  well.  The  doors  of  the  ice- 
houfe  fliould  be  made  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  bundles 
of  draw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep 
out  the  air. 

Defcription  of  the  parts  referred  to  by  the  letters. — 
a  The  line  firft  dug  out.  b  The  brick  circumference 
of  the  cell,  c  The  diminution  of  the  cell  downwards. 
d  The  Idler  diameter  of  the  cell,  e  The  cart  wheel 


or  joifts  and  hurdles.  y'The  piers  to  receive  the  wheel 
or  floor,  g  The  principal  receptacle  for  ftraw.  h  The 
inner  paffage,  1  the  firft  entrance,  k  the  outer  door, 
paffages  having  a  feparate  door  each.  /  An  air  trap. 
m  The  well,  n  The  profile  of  the  piers.  0  The  ice 
filled  in.  p  The  height  of  the  cone,  q  The  dome 
worked  in  two  half  brick  arches,  r  The  arched  paf¬ 
fage.  s  The  door-ways  inferted  in  the  walls,  t  The 
floor  of  the  paflage.  u  An  aperture  through  which  the 
ice  may  be  put  into  the  cell  ;  this  mud  be  covered  next 
the  crowm  of  the  dome,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth. 
x  I  he  doping  door,  againft  which  the  draw  fhould  be 
lay. 
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The  ice  when  to  be  put  in  fhould  be  collected  du¬ 
ring  the  froft,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed 
dowm  hard  in  ftrata  of  nut  more  than  a  foot,  in  order 
to  make  it.  one  complete  body  3  the  care  in  putting  it 
in,  and  well  ramming  it,  tends  much  to  its  preferva- 
tion.  In  a  feafon  when  ice  is  not  to  be  had  in  fuflicient 
quantities,  fnow  may  be  fubdituted. 

Ice  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry  place  under  ground,  by 
covering  it  well  with  chaff,  ftraw,  or  reeds. 

Great  ufe  is  made  of  chaff  in  fome  places  of  Italy  to 
preferve  ice  :  the  ice-houfe  for  this  purpofe  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  eafily  carry  out  a 
drain,  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  feparated  at  any 
time  from  the  ice,  that  it  may  not  melt  and  fpoil  the 
reft.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  line 
the  fides  with  any  thing,  but  leave  them  naked,  and  on¬ 
ly  make  a  covering  of  thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole  ; 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure  fnow,  or  elfe  with  ice 
taken  from  the  pureft  and  cleared  water  j  becaufe  they 
do  not  ufe  it  as  we  do  in  England,  to  fet  the  bottles 
in,  but  really  mix  it  with  the  wine.  They  firft  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  anywhere  touch  the  fides,  but  ram¬ 
ming  in  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  between :  they 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover 
the  furface  with  chaff  3  and  in  this  manner  it  will  keep 
as  long  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  take  any  of  it 
out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff,  and  it 
may  then  be  carried  to  any  diftant  place  without  wade 
or  melting. 

It  appears  from  the  inveftigation  of  Profeffor  Beck¬ 
man,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Inventions,  that  the  ancients 
from  the  earlieft  ages  were  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  preferving  fnow  for  the  purpofe  of  cooling  liquors  in 
fummer.  “  This  pra&ice,  (he  obferves),  is  mentioned 
by  Solomon  ^  3  and  proofs  of  it  are  fo  numerous  in  ^  Proverh*3 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  that  it  is  xxv*  *5* 
unneceffary  for  me  to  quote  them,  efpecially  as  they 
have  been  colle&ed  by  others.  How  the  repofitories 
for  keeping  it  were  condru&ed,  we  are  not  exprefsly 
told  3  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fnow  was  preferved  in 
pits  or  trenches. 

“  When  Alexander  the  Great  befieged  the  city  of 
Petra,  he  caufed  30  trenches  to  be  dug,  and  filled  with 
fnow,  which  was  covered  with  oak  branches ;  and  which 
kept  in  that  maimer  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  fays, 
that  a  covering  of  chaff  and  coarfe  cloth  is  fuflicient  3 
and  at  prefent  a  like  method  is  purfued  in  Portugal. 

Where  the  fnow  has  been  collected  in  a  deep  gulf, 
fome  grafs  or  green  fods,  covered  with  dung  from  the 
G  2  fheep 
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fheep  pens,  Is  thrown  over  it ;  and  under  thefe  it  is  fo 
well  preferved,  that  the  whole  fummer  through  it  is 
fent  the  diftance  of  60  Spanilh  (nearly  180  Englifti) 
miles  to  Lilbon. 

u  When  the  ancients,  therefore,  wifhed  to  have  cooling 
liquors,  they  either  drank  the  melted  fnow,  or  put  fome 
of  it  in  their  wine ;  or  they  placed  jars  filled  with  wine 
in  the  fnowT,  and  fuffered  it  to  cool  there  as  long  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  ice  was  alfo  preferved  for  the 
like  purpofe,  is  probable  from  the  teftimony  of  various 
authors  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  ufed  fo  much 
in  warm  countries  as  in  the  northern.  Even  at  prefent 
fnow  is  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  5  but  in 
Perfia  ice.  I  have  never  any  where  found  an  account 
of  Grecian  or  Roman  ice-houfes.  By  the  writers  on 
agriculture  they  are  not  mentioned.” 

IcE-Ijland ,  a  name  given  by  failors  to  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  colle&ed  into  one  huge  folid  mafs,  and  float¬ 
ing  about  upon  the  feas  near  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 

— Many  of  thefe  fluctuating  iflands  are  met  with  on 
the  coafls  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
fhipping  employed  in  the  Greenland  fifhery.  In  the  midft 
of  thofe.  tremendous  mattes  navigators  have  been  arreft- 
eft  and  frozen  to  death.  In  this  manner  the  brave  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  perifhed  with  all  his  crew  in  1553  ; 
and  in  the  year  1773,  Lord  Mulgrave,  after  every  ef¬ 
fort  which  the  moft  finiflied  feaman  could  make  to  ac- 
complilh  the  end  of  his  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  near  experiencing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  See 
the  account  at  large  in  Phipps's  Voyage  to  the  North 
Pole .  As  there  defcribed,  the  fcene,  divefted  of  the 
horror  from  the  eventful  expectation  of  change,  was 
the  moft  beautiful  and  piturefque  : — Two  large  (hips 
becalmed  in  a  vaft  bafon,  furrounded  on  all  Tides  by 
iflands  of  various  forms  :  the  weather  clear  :  the  fun 
gilding  the  circumambient  ice,  which  was  low,  fmooth, 
and  even  5  covered  with  fnow,  excepting  where  the 
pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  furface  appeared  cryftal- 
]ine  with  the  young  ice  :  the  fmall  fpace  of  fea  they 
were  confined  in  perfectly  fmooth.  After  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  a  -way  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their 
limits  were  perpetually  contracted  by  its  doling  *,  till  at 
length  it  befet  each  veffel  till  they  became  immoveably 
fixed.  The  fmooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  loft  : 
the  preffure  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
five  11,  caufed  them  to  pack  :  fragment  rofe  upon  frag¬ 
ment,  till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
main-yard.  The  movements  of  the  (hips  were  tremen¬ 
dous  and  involuntary,  in  conjunction  with  the  fur¬ 
rounding  ice,  adluated  by  the  currents.  The  water 
fhoaled  to  14  fathoms.  The  grounding  of  the  ice  or 
of  the  (hips  would  have  been  equally  fatal :  The  force 
of  the  ice  might  have  crufhed  them  to  atoms,  or  have 
lifted  them  out  of  the  water  and  overfet  them,  or  have 
left  them  fufpended  on  the  fummits  of  the  pieces  of  ice 
at  a  tremendous  height,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  or  to  the  rilk  of  being  dafhed  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  a  paffage  through  the  ice  •,  after  a  perfeverance 
w  orthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruitlefs.  The  comman¬ 
der,  at  all  times  matter  of  himfelf,  directed  the  boats 
to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till  they 
arrived  at  navigable  water  (a  talk  alone  of  feven  days), 
and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  England.  The 
boats  were  drawn  progreftively  three  whole  days.  At 
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length  a  wind  fprung  up,  the  ice  feparated  fufficiently  Ice, 
t6  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  full-failed  (hips,  which,  IceberSSt  a 
after  labouring  againft  the  refitting  fields  of  ice,  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  Augult  in  the  harbour  of  Smeeringberg, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Hack- 
luyt’s  Headland. 

The  forms  affumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  cli¬ 
mate  are  extremely  pleafing  to  even  the  moft  incu¬ 
rious  eye.  The  furface  of  that  which  is  congealed 
from  the  fea  water  (for  we  muft  allow  it  two  origins) 
is  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  refembling  white  fugar, 
and  incapable  of  being  (lid  on,  like  the  Brititti  ice.  I  he 
greater  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length  : 
the  letter  are  the  meadows  of  the  feals,  on  which  thefe 
animals  at  times  frolic  by  hundreds.  The  motion  of 
the  letter  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents :  the  greater, 
which  are  fometimes  200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  move  flow  and  majeflically ;  often  fix  for  a  time, 
immoveable  by  the  porver  of  the  ocean,  and  then  pro¬ 
duce  near  the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  cal¬ 
led  the  blink.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields 
produces  a  moft  Angular  phenomenon  :  it  forces  the 
letter  (if  the  term  ern  be  applied  to  pieces  of  feveral 
acres  fquare)  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their 
furface  5  a  fecond  and  often  a  third  fucceeds  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  height. 

Thefe  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many  rugged  mountains, 
and  are  fometimes  500  or  600  yards  thick ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  w*ater.  Thefe 
are  continually  increafed  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  melting  of  the  fnow, 
which  falls  on  them.  Thofe  which  remain  in  this  fro¬ 
zen  climate  receive  continual  growth;  others  are  gra¬ 
dually  wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  fouthern  la¬ 
titudes,  and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till 
they  wafte  away,  or  disappear  in  the  boundlefs  element. 

The  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  is  often  attended  with  a  noife  that  for  a  time 
takes  away  the  fenfe  of  hearing  any  thing  elfe ;  and  the 
letter  with  a  grinding  of  unfpeakable  horror.  The  wa¬ 
ter  which  dallies  againft  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  in¬ 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  and  gives  the  voyager 
ideal  towns,  ftreets,  churches,  fteeples,  and  every  ftiape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

IcE-Plant.  See  Mesembryanthemum,  Botany 
Index. 

ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  val¬ 
leys  between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes. 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Spitzbergen  (fee  Greenland,  n°  10.)  They  are 
feven  in  number,  but  at  confiderable  diftances  from 
each  other  ;  each  fills  the  valleys  for  trails  unknown 
in  a  region  totally  inacceflible  in  the  internal  parts. 

The  glaciers  *  of  Switzerland  feem  contemptible  to*  See  Gla» 
thefe  ;  but  prefent  often  a  fimilar  front  into  fome  lower cUrt- 
valley.  The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front  300  feet 
high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour  ;  catara&s  of 
melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black 
fpiring  mountains,  ftreaked  with  white,  bound  the 
Tides,  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
in  the  back  ground.  See  PlateCCLXXVIII.  At  times 
immenfe  fragments  break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  water, 
with  a  moft  alarming  dafhing.  A  piece  of  this  vivid  .  ^ 

green  fubftance  has  fallen,  and  grounded  in  24  fathoms  \*t»PP** 
water,  and  fpired  above  the  furface  50  feet  j.  Simi- 
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Iceland,  lar  icebergs  are  frequent  in  all  the  Ar£lic  regions ;  and 
t0  their  lapfes  is  owing  the  folid  mountainous  ice  which 
in  fells  thofe  Teas. — Froft  fports  wonderfully  with  thefe 
icebergs,  and  gives  them  majeftic  as  well  as  other  moft 
fingular  forms.  Maffes  have  been  feen  afluming  the 
fhape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and 
doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapery  of  that  llyle,  compofed 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  fcarcely  dare  to  relate, 
of  cryftal  of  the  richefl  fapphirine  blue  }  tables  with 
one  or  more  feet  •,  and  often  immenfe  flat-roofed  tem¬ 
ples,  like  thofe  of  Luxor  on  the  Nile,  fupported  by 
round  tranfpnrent  columns  of  cerulean  hue,  float  by 
the  allonifhed  fpe&ator.  Thefe  icebergs  are  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  height  by 
the  falling  of  fnows  and  of  rain,  which  often  inflantly 
freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  melting  fun. 

ICELAND,  a  large  ifland  lying  in  the  northern 
*  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  63  and  63  de¬ 

grees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  degrees 
of  weft  longitude  ;  its  greateft  length  being  about  700 
i  miles,  and  its  breadth  300. 

General  ac-  This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and 
count  of  being  liable  to  be  furrounded  with  vaft  quantities  of  ice 
the  coun-  come  from  the  polar  Teas,  is,  on  account  of  the 

coldnefs  of  its  climate,  very  inhofpitable  ;  but  much 
more  fo  for  other  reafons.  It  is  exceedingly  fubjet  to 
earthquakes  ;  and  fo  full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little 
part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
feems  almoft  totally  laid  wafte  by  them.  The  beft  ac¬ 
count  that  hath  yet  appeared  of  the  illand  of  Iceland 
is  in  a  late  publication,  intitled  u  Letters  on  Iceland, 
&c.  written  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  D.  D.  firft  chaplain 
to  bis  Swedifh  majefty.”  This  gentleman  failed  from 
London  on  the  1  2th  of  July  1772,  in  company  with 
Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  E- 
dinburgh,  in  a  fill p  for  which  iool.  Sterling  was  paid 
every  month.  After  vifiting  the  Weftern  iiles  of  Scot¬ 
land,  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  at  Iceland,' 
where  they  caft  anchor  at  Beffefledr  or  Beffaftadr,  ly¬ 
ing  in  about  64°  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
ifland.  The  country  had  to  them  the  moft  difmal  ap¬ 
pearance  that  can  be  conceived.  “  Imagine  to  your- 
felf  (fays  Dr  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end 
to  the  other  prefents  to  your  view  only  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  whofe  fummits  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow, 
and  between  them  fields  divided  by  vitrified  cliffs,  wbofe 
high  and  fharp  points  feem  to  vie  with  each  other  to 
deprive  you  of  the  fight  of  a  little  grafs  which  fcantily 
fprings  up  among  them.  Thefe  fame  dreary  rocks 
likewife  conceal  the  few  fcattered  habitations  of  the 
natives,  and  no  where  a  fingle  tree  appears  which  might 
afford  fhelter  to  friendfhip  and  innocence.  The  profpet 
before  us,  though  not  pleafing,  was  uncommon  and 
furprifing.  Whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  bore 
the  marks  of  devaftation  \  and  our  eyes,  accuftomed  to 
behold  the  pleafing  coafts  of  England,  now  favv  nothing 
but  the  veftiges  of  the  operation  of  a  fire,  Heaven  knows 
how  ancient !” 

Account  The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  is  not  unwhole- 
of  the  cli-  fome,  or  naturally  fubje£l  to  exceflive  colds,  not  wit  h- 
mate.  Handing  its  northerly  fituation.  There  have  been 
inftances  indeed  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  finking 
to  240  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  rifing  to 


104®  in  fummer.  Since  the  year  1749?  obiervations  Iceland, 
have  been  made  on  the  weather  ;  and  the  refult  of  thefe  v 
obfervations  hath  been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldnefs  of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe,  and  of 
confequence  the  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming  un¬ 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood,  which 
formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  ifland, 
cannot  now  be  raifed.  Even  the  hardy  firs  of  Norway 
cannot  be  reared  in  this  ifland.  They  feemed  indeed 
to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high  ;  but  then 
their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow.  This 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ftorms  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every 
kind.  In  1772,  Governor  Thodal  (owed  a  little  bar¬ 
ley,  which  grew  very  brifkly  *,  but  a  fliort  time  before 
it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  ftorm  fo  effe&ually  de- 
ftroyed  it,  that  only  a  few  grains  were  found  fcattered 
about.  Befides  thefe  violent  winds,  this  ifland  lies  un¬ 
der  another  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  floating  ice  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  with  which  the  coafts  are  often  befet. 

This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  eafterly 
wind,  and  frequently  in  fucb  quantities  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  gulfs  on  the  north-weft;  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
even  covers  the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  it  alfo 
fometimes  drives  to  other  fhorcs.  It  generally  comes  in 
January,  and  goes  away  in  March.  Sometimes  it  only 
reaches  the  land  in  April  j  and,  remaining  there  for  a 
long  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mifehief.  It  con- 
fifts  partly  of  mountains  of  ice,  faid  to  be  fometimes  60 
fathoms  in  height  \  and  partly  of  field  ice,  which  is 
neither  fo  thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sometimes 
thefe  enormous  maffes  are  grounded  in  fhoal-water  \  and 
in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay  years, 
undiffolved,  chilling  the  atmofphere  for  a  great  way 
round.  When  many  fuch  bulky  and  lofty  ice-maffes  are 
floating  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found  drift¬ 
ing  between  them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  prefled  with 
fuch  violence  together,  that  it  fometimes  takes  fire  : 
which  circumftance  has  occafioned  fabulous  accounts- 
of  the  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  1753  and  1754,  this  Ice-  occafioned  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  cold,  that  horfes  and  fheep  dropped  down  dead  by 
reafon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  }  horfes  were 
obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  fheep  ate  off 
each  other’s  wool.  In  1755,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one 
night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  five  lines.  In 
1756,  on  the  26th  of  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
a  yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft.  In  the  year  following  it  froze  very 
hard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  which  occafioned  a 
great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  frofts  are  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides  thefe  cala¬ 
mities,  a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  the  ice, 
which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  lheep.  'The 
Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foou  as 
they  get  fight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  afiemble  toge¬ 
ther,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which  th-y 
often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  they  are 
obliged  to  ufe  fpears  on  thefe  occafions.  The  govern¬ 
ment  alfo  encourages  the  definition  of  thefe  animals, 
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by  paying  a  premium  of  i  o  dollars  for  every  bear  that  clofe  up,  and  others 


Account  of 
the  hot 
Springs  of 
Iceland 
from  Von 
Troll's  Let¬ 
ters . 


is  killed,  and  purchafing  the  fkin  of  him  who  killed 
it. 

Notwithftanding  this  difmal  pi£lure,  however,  taken 
from  Von  Troil’s  letters,  fome  tra£ls  of  ground,  in  high 
cultivation ,  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by  the 
great  eruption  of  lava  in  1783.  It  is  poflible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  above  may  have  been  fome  what  exagger¬ 
ated. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  feldom  heard  in  Iceland, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  ftrong.  It  moft  com¬ 
monly  appears  in  dry  weather  *,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  inftances  of  its  being  feen  before  or  after  rain, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  which 
prognofticates  bad  weather,  is  likewife  very  frequent 
here  ;  as  are  alfo  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one 
to  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  Thefe  parhelions  are  ob- 
ferved  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
which  an  intenfe  degree  of  froft  has  produced,  and  the 
frozen  vapours  fill  the  air.  Fire-balls,  fometimes  round 
and  fometimes  oval,  are  obferved,  and  a  kind  of  ignis 
fotuus  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  and  beafts  •,  and  co¬ 
mets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their  chronicles. 
This  laft  circumftance  deferves  the  attentipn  of  aftrono- 
mers. 

Iceland,  befides  all  the  inconveniences  already  men¬ 
tioned,  has  twTo  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  natives 
fkrida  and  fniofiodi :  the  name  of  the  firft  imports  large 
pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  down  and  deftroying  the 
lands  and  houfes  wdiich  lie  at  the  foot  of  it  :  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  1554,  when  a  whole  farm  w'as  ruined,  and 
thirteen  people  buried  alive.  The  other  word  fignifies 
the  effe&s  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fnow,  which 
covers  the  top  of  the  mountains,  rolling  down  in  im- 
menfe  mafies,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  :  of 
this  there  wTas  an  inftance  in  1699,  during  the  night, 
when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabitants 
and  cattle.  This  laff  accident  Iceland  has  in  common 
with  all  very  mountainous  countries,  particularly  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

“  Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  fprings, 
fome  of  which  fpout  up  into  the  air  to  a  furprifmg 
height.  All  the  jets  d’eau  which  have  been  contrived 
with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  ex  pence, 
cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe  wonders 
of  nature  in  Iceland.  The  water-wmrks  at  Herenhau- 
fen  throw  up  a  lingle  column  of  water  of  half  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  in  circumference  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet ; 
thofe  at  the  Winterkeften  at  Caffel  throw  it  up,  but  in 
a  much  thinner  column,  130  feet  ;  and  the  jet  d’eau 
at  St  Cloud,  which  is  thought  the  greateft  of  all  the 
French  water-works,  calls  up  a  thin  column  80  feet 
into  the  air  ;  but  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  pour  forth 
columns  of  water  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs  to  the  height 
of  many  fathoms  ;  and  many  affirm  of  feveral  hundred 
feet. 

“  Thefe  fprings  are  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat; 
but  we  have  obferved  none  under  188  degrees  of  tah- 
renheit’s  thermometer;  in  fome  it  is  192,  193,  212, 
and  in  one  fmall  vein  of  w7ater  213  degrees.  From 
fome  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then 
called  Icing,  “  a  bath  from  others  it  fpouts  with  a 
great  noife,  and  is  then  called  Huer,  or  kittel.  It  is 
very  common  for  feme  of  thefe  fpouting  fprings  to 
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to  appear  in  their  Head.  All  Iceland, 
thefe  hot  wTaters  have  an  incrufting  quality,  fo  that  we 
very  commonly  find  the  exterior  furface  from  whence 
it  burils  forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind,  which  al- 
moll  refembles  chafed  work,  and  which  we  at  firfl  took 
for  lime,  but  which  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr  Berg¬ 
man  to  be  of  a  filiceous  or  flinty  nature.  In  fome  pla¬ 
ces  the  water  taftes  of  fulphur,  in  others  not  ;  but 
when  drank  as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  taftes  like  common 
boiled  water.  The  inhabitants  ufe  it  at  particular 
times  for  dyeing  ;  and  were  they  to  adopt  proper  re¬ 
gulations,  it  might  be  of  ftill  greater  ufe.  Vi&uals 
may  alfo  be  boiled  in  it,  and  milk  held  over  its  fleam 
becomes  fweet ;  owing,  moft  probably,  to  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  water,  as  the  fame  effe£l  is  produced  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  a  long  time  over  the  fire.  They  have  begun  to 
make  fait  by  boiling  fea  water  over  it,  which  when  it  is 
refined,  is  very  pure  and  good.  The  cows  which  drink 
this  hot  water  yield  a  great  deal  of  milk.  Egbert 
Olafsen  relates,  that  the  water  does  not  become  turbid 
when  alkali  is  thrown  into  it,  nor  does  it  change  the 
colour  of  fyrup  of  violets.  Horrebow  alferts,  that  if 
you  fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the  fpouting  fprings,  the  water 
will  boil  over  two  or  three  times  while  the  fpring  throws 
forth  its  water ;  and  if  corked  too  foon,  the  bottle  wfill 
bur  ft.  4 

“  Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  with  in  A  particu- 
Iceland,  feveral  bear  the  name  of  geyfer  :  the  following  lar  defcrip- 
is  a  defeription  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  that  name,^^0116 
and  in  the  whole  ifland.  It  is  about  two  days  journey  Geyfer. 
from  Hecla,  near  a  farm  called  HauhaduL  Here  a 
poet  wTould  have  an  opportunity  of  painting  whatever 
nature  has  of  beautiful  and  terrible,  united  in  one  pic¬ 
ture,  by  delineating  this  furprifing  phenomenon.  Re- 
prefent  to  yourfelf  a  large  field,  where  you  fee  on  one 
fide,  at  a  great  diftance,  high  mountains  covered  wfitli 
ice,  whofe  fummits  are  generally  wrapped  in  clouds,  fo 
that  their  fliarp  and  unequal  points  become  invifible. 

This  lofs,  howrever,  is  compenfated  by  a  certain  wind, 
which  caufes  the  clouds  to  fink,  and  cover  the  mountain 
itfelf,  when  its  fummit  appears  a.s  it  were  to  reft  on  the 
clouds.  On  the  other  fide  Hecla  is  feen,  with  its  three 
points  covered  with  ice,  rifing  above  the  clouds,  and, 
with  the  fmoke  which  afeends  from  it,  forming  other 
clouds  at  fome  diftance  from  the  real  ones  :  and  on  an¬ 
other  fide  is  a  ridge  of  high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
boiling  water  from  time  to  time  iflucs  forth  ;  and  furth¬ 
er  on  extends  a  marfti  of  about  three  Englifh  miles  in 
circumference,  where  are  40  or  50  boiling  fprings, 
from  which  a  vapour  afeends  to  a  prodigious  height. — 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  is  the  greateft  fpring  geyfer,  which 
deferves  a  more  exa£l  and  particular  account.  In  tra¬ 
velling  to  the  place,  about  an  Englifh  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  liver ,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftill  di¬ 
vided  us,  we  hear  a  loud  roaring  noife,  like  the  rufhing 
of  a  torrent  precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks. 

We  afked  our  guide  what  it  meant ;  he  anfwered,  it 
was  geyfer  roaring  ;  and  we  foon  faw  with  our  naked 
eyes  vvhat  before  feemed  almoft  incredible. 

“  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which 
the  water  guffies  cannot  uTell  be  determined  ;  for  fome¬ 
times  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathoms,  and  fome 
feconds  palled  before  a  ftone  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperture  reached  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itfelf  w7as  perfe&ly  round,  and  19  feet  in*  dia¬ 
meter. 
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Iceland,  meter,  and  terminated  in  a  bafon  59  feet  in  diameter. 

- V“  Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 

rough  ilala&itic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water  :  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafon 
is  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  itfelf. 
The  water  here  fpouted  feveral  times  a-day,  but  always 
by  darts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  The  people  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  told  us,  that  they  rofe 
higher  in  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other  times  ; 
and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  feveral  others  affirm,  that  it  has 
fpouted  to  the  height  of  60  fathoms.  Molt  probably 
they  gueffed  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that  account  their 
calculation  may  be  a  little  extravagant  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was  ever  thrown  up 
fo  high,  though  probably  it  fometimes  mounts  higher 
than  when  we  obferved  it.  The  method  we  took  to 
obferve  the  height  was  as  follows.  Every  one  in  com¬ 
pany  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that  the  water  fpouted, 
how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown,  and  we  af¬ 
terwards  chofe  the  medium.  The  firft  column  marks 
the  fpoutings  of  the  water,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  one  another  ;  the  fecond,  the  time  when  thefe 
effufions  happened  ;  the  third,  the  height  to  wffiich  the 
water  rofe  ;  and  the  laft,  how  long  each  fpouting  of 
water  contained. 


N° 

Time. 

Height. 

Duration. 

1  At  VI 

42  m. 

30  feet. 

0  20  feconds. 

2 - 

5L 

6 

0  20 

3— VII 

16 

6 

0  10 

4 

3i 

1  2 

0 

5 

5r 

60 

0  6 

6— VIII 

>7 

24 

0  30 

7 - -- 

29 

18 

0  40 

8 

36 

12 

0  40 

The  pipe  was  now  for  the  firft  time  full  of  water,  which 
ran  flowly  into  the  bafon. 

9 - IX  25  48  I  10 

10 - X  16  24  1  00 

“  At  35  minutes  after  twelve  we  heard,  as  it  wTere, 
three  difcharges  of  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  fhake  :  the  water  flowed  over  immediately,  but  in- 
ftantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  I  ^  mi¬ 
nutes  after  three,  we  again  heard  feveral  fubterranean 
noifes,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  before.  At  43  mi¬ 
nutes  after  four,  the  water  flowed  over  very  ftrongly 
during  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  In  fix  minutes  after, 
we  heard  many  loud  fubterraneous  difcharges,  not  on¬ 
ly  near  the  ’fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  rocks,  where  the  water  fpouted.  At  51  mi¬ 
nutes  after  fix,  the  fountain  fpouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  four  minutes. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  low  into  the 
pipe,  and  was  entirely  quiet  during  feveral  minutes  ; 
but  foon  began  to  bubble  again  :  it  w?as  not,  how¬ 
ever,  thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe% 

“  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  thefe 
waters  is  exceffive  :  it  not  only  prevents  the  ffones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  finking,  but 
even  throws  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together 
with  the  water.  When  the  bafon  was  full,  we  placed 


ourfelves  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  Iceland, 

could  fee  our  fhadows  in  the  water  ;  wffien  every  one  — v 

obferved  round  the  fhadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  others),  a  circle  of  al- 
moft  the  fame  colours  which  compofe  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.  This  meft  pro¬ 
bably  proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the 
water. 

“  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  yards  each  time.  The 

opening  through,  which  this  water  iffued  was  not  fo 

wide  as  the  other  :  we  imagined  it  poffible  to  flop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  ftones  into  it,  and 
even  flattered  ourfelves  that  our  attempts  had  fuc- 
ceeded  :  but,  to  our  aftoniftiment,  the  water  gufhed 
forth  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  haftened  to  the 
pipe,  and  found  all  the  flones  thrown  afide,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
thefe  large  fprings  the  waters  were  hot  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  tafted  a  little  of  fulphur  ;  but  in  other 
refpects  it  was  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmaller 
fprings  of  the  neighbourhood  the  water  was  tainted  : 
in  fome,  it  was  as  muddy  as  that  of  a  clay-pit :  in 
others,  as  white  as  milk  ;  and  in  fome  few,  as  red  as 
blood.  ^ 

“  Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,..  which  Account  of 
the  lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon  the  bafaltic 
each  other  by  the  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fuperna-ffilars’ 
tural  force  to  effedl  it.  They  have  generally  from 
three  to  feven  fides ;  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet  in 
thicknefs,  and  from  12  to  16  yards  in  length,  without 
any  horizontal  divifions.  But  fometimes  they  are  only 
from  fix  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  they  are 
then  very  regular,  infomuch  that  they  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  for  windows  and  door-pofts.  In  fome 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the 
lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa  ;  in  other 
places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces  of  broken 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  or  three  miles  in 
length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a  fingular  appear¬ 
ance  :  on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  horizontally,  in  the 
middle  they  are  doping  ;  the  loweft  are  perfectly  per¬ 
pendicular  •  and  in  fome  parts  they  are  bent  into  a 
femicircular  figure.  The  matter  cf  the  Iceland  bafaltes 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Staffa  ;  though  in 
fome  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a  gray.  Some 
we  obferved  which  were  of  a  blackifh  gray,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  feveral  joints.  Another  time  we  obferved  a 
kind  of  porous  glaffy  ftone,  confequently  a  lava,  w*hich 
was  fo  indiftin&ly  divided,  that  we  were  for  fome  time 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  it  wTas  bafaltes  or  not, 
though  at  laft  wTe  all  agreed  that  it  was. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  ?nalachites .  Horrebow 
fpeaks  of  native  fllver.  A  ftratum  of  fulphur  is  found 
near  Myvatu  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  thicknefs; 
partly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a  deep  orange. 
Immediately  over  the  fulphur  is  a  blue  earth  ;  above 
that  a  vitriolic  and  aluminous  one  ;  and  beneath  the  ful¬ 
phur  a  reddifli  bole.  ^ 

At  what  time  the  ifland  of  Iceland  was ’firft  peopled  Hiftory  of 
is  uncertain.  An  Englilh  colony  indeed  is  faid  to  the  ifland*.. 
have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 

century  ^ 
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century;  but  of  this  there  are  not  diffident  proofs. 
There  is,  however,  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Engliih 
and  lriih  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  ;  for  the  celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
defcription  of  the  ifland.  But  of  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Ice¬ 
land  chronicles  go  no  farther  back  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Norwegians.  What  they  relate  is  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coaft 
of  Iceland  in  861,  and  named  the  country  Snio-land ', 

“  Snow-land,”  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fnow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long  :  but  on  his  return  ex¬ 
tolled  the  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarfon,  an  enterpriling  Swede,  was  encouraged,  by 
his  account  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  864.  He  failed 
quite  round  the  ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gar - 
dalfholmur ,  or  Carder’s  ifland.  Having  remained  in 
Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway,  where, he  defcribed  the  nevv-difcovered  ifland 
as  a  pleafant  well- wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
defire  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greatcft 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage  thither. 
As  the  compafs  wras  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  difcoverv.  By 
the  way  he  vifited  his  friends  at  Ferro  ;  and  having 
failed  farther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he 
difmiffed  the  fecond,  which  returned  to  the  fhip  again, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  The  laft  trial  proved  more 
fuccefsful  ;  the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland, 
where  the  fhip  arrived  a  few  days  after.  Floke  (laid 
here  the  whole  winter  with  his  company  ;  and,  be- 
caufe  he  found  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice  on  the  north 
fide,  he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iceland ,  which 
it  has  ever  fince  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fpring,  Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him, 
made  a  very  different  defcription  of  the  country..  Floke 
defcribed  it  as  a  wretched  place.;  while  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions,*  named  Thorn  If  1 ',  praifed  it  fo  highly,  that 
he  affirmed  butter  dropped  from  every  plant  ;  which 
extravagant  commendation  procured  him  the  name  of 
Thoj'ulfr-fnior ,  or  Butter-Thorulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr.  undertook 
one  in  874.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  ifland,  and 
determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
neceiTary  for  the  comfortable  eftablifhment  of  a  colony, 
and  Leifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  affift  in  the  war 
in  England.  After  aii  interval  of  four  years,  they 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
confiderable  number  of  people,  with  the  neceflary  tools 
and  iinflruments  for  making  the  country  habitable  ;  and 
the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafures.  After  this 
period  many  people  went  there  to  fettle  ;  and,  in  the 
fpace  of  60  years,  the  whole  ifland  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  kitig  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland  ;  and  fo  great 
was  the  emigration  of  his  fubjeifts,  that  he  was.  at  laft 
obliged  to  ifliie  an  order,  that  no  one  fliould  fail  from 


Norway  to  Iceland  without  paying  four  ounces  of  Iceland, 
fine  fiNer  to  the  king.  l— -v'— 

Befides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commen¬ 
ced  ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiftories  are  full  of  the  accounts 
of  their  battles.  To  prevent  thefe  conflicls  for  the  future, 
a  kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  928,  upon  whom  great 
powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the  fpeaker  in 
all  their  public  deliberations  ;  pronounced  fentence  in 
difficult  and  intricate  cafes ;  decided  all  difputes  ;  and 
publilhed  new  laws,  after  they  had  been  received  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  at  large  :  but  he  had  no 
power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  reft.  He  therefore  aflembled  the  chiefs 
whenever  the  circumftances  feemed  to  require  it ;  and 
after  they  had  deliberated  among  themfelves,  he  repre- 
fented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  people,  whofe 
aflent  was  neceflary  before  it  could  be  confldered  as  a 
law.  His  authority  among  the  chiefs  and  leaders, 
however,  was  in  confiderable,  as  he  was  chofen  by  them 
and  retained  his  place  no  longer  than  while  he  prefer- 
ved  their  confidence. 

This  inftitution  did  not  prove  fufheient  to  reftrain 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  openly 
.waged  war  with  each  other  ;  and,  by  their  inteftine 
conflidls,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be¬ 
came  at  laft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  enterprifing 
men ;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  wantonly 
abufed  their  power  to  the  oppreffton  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  the  difgrace  of  humanity.  Notwith (landing 
thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  remained  free 
from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261;  when  the  greateft  part 
of  them  put  themfelves  under  the  prote£lion  of  Hakans 
king  of  Norway,  promifmg  to  pay  him  tribute  upon 
certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  the 
reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards, 

Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fubjed  to 
Denmark.  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  ifland 
was  committed  to  a  governor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  a-year  ;  though,  according  to  his  inftruc- 
tions,  he  ought  to  have  refided  in  Iceland.  As  the  coun¬ 
try  differed  incredibly  through  the  ab fence  of  its  go¬ 
vernors,  it  was  refolved  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
fliould  refide  there,  and  have  their  feat  at  Befiefltedr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  under  him  a 
bailijff,  two  laymen,  a  fheriff,  and  21  fyjfelmen ,  or  ma- 
giftrates  who  fuperintend  fmall  diftri£ts  ;  and  almoft 
every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den¬ 
mark.  _  .  7 

At  the  flrft  fettlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  ^anners, 
they  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  their  &c.  of  the 
own  country,  namely,  by  war  and  piracy.  Their  ft- Icelanders, 
tuation  with  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  however, 
foon  obliged  them  to  apply  to  other  dates,  in  order  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  neceflary  to  preferve  their  colony  from 
fubjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.  For  this  purpofe  they 
often  failed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  travellers,  at  their  return,  were 
oblioed  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  date 
of  thofe  kingdoms  through  which  they  pafled.  For 
this  reafon,  hiftory,  and  what  related  to  fcience,  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republican  form  of 
government  laded  5  and  the  great  number  of  hiftories 


3 


Iceland. 
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to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  (how*  at  lead  the  defire 
of  the  Icelanders  to  be  inftrucbed.  To  fecure  them- 
felves,  therefore,  againft:  their  powerful  neighbours, 
they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  hillorical  knowledge. 
They  likewife  took  great  pains  in  ftudying  perfe&ly 
their  own  laws,  for  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  their  internal  fecurity.  Thus  Iceland,  at  a  time 
when  ignorance  and  obfcurity  overwhelmed  the  reft  of 
Europe,  was  enabled  to  produce  a  confiderable  number 
of  poets  and  hiftorians.  When  the  Chriftian  religion 
was  introduced,  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
more  were  found  converfant  in  the  law  than  could  have 
been  expected,  confidering  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Fifhing  was  fol¬ 
lowed  among  them  3  but  they  devoted  their  attention 
confiderably  more  to  agriculture,  which  has  fince  en¬ 
tirely  ceafed. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  great  change  both  in  their  character  and 
way  of  life,  viz.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  their  fubje£lion  firft  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defift  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions  3  the  fecular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  neceffary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
find,  fince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  which  are  preferved  in  their 
hiftories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfelves  to  fiihing 
and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  middle-fized  and 
well  made,  though  not  very  ftrong  3  and  the  women 
are  in  general  ill-featured.  Vices  are  much  lefs  com¬ 
mon  among  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Though  their  poverty  difables  them  from  imitating 
the  hofpitality  of  their  anceftors  in  all  refpects,  yet 
they  continue  to  lliow  their  inclination  to  it :  they 
cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  to  fpare,  and 
exprefs  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatisfa£lion  if  you  are  plea- 
fed  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander 
never  paffes  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with¬ 
out  previoufiy  taking  off  his  hat,  and  imploring  the 
divine  protection  3  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the 
protection  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  palled  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  fafety.  They  have  an  inexpreftible  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  nowhere  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  Ihould  be  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afcribe  any  great 
induftry  or  ingenuity  to  thefe  people.  They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  in  converfation,  but  fimple  and  credulous  3 
and  have  no  averfion  againft  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an  opportunity.  When  they  meet  together,  their 
chief  paftime  confifts  in  reading  their  hiftory.  The 
mafter  of  the  houfe  makes  the  beginning,  and  the  reft 
continue  in  their  turns  when  lie  is  tired.  Some  of 
them  know  thefe  ftories  by  heart  3  others  have  them 
in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this,  they  are 
great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  but  only  for  their 
amufement,  fince  they  never  play  for  money  3  which, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe  among 
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them  3  fince  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is  im-  Iceland.* 
pofed  upon  thofe  who  play  for  money.  J 

The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alte -  -rheiT  drel>s- 
ration  in  their  drefs  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe. 

The  men  all  wear  a  linen  fliirt  next  to  the  fkin,  with 
a  Ihort  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wrlde  breeches  over  it. 

When  they  travel,  another  fiiort  coat  is  put  over  all. 

The  whole  is  made  of  coarfe  black  cloth,  called  wad¬ 
mal  ;  but  fome  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  large  three-cornered  hats,  and  on 
the  feet  Iceland  fhoes  and  worfted  ftockings.  Some 
of  them  indeed  have  fhoes  from  Copenhagen  3  but,  as 
they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  generally  make 
their  own  fhoes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequently  of  fheeps  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cutting  a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  rather  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  foot  3  this  they  few  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on  with  leather 
thongs.  Thefe  fhoes  are  convenient  enough  where  the 
country  is  level  3  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  walk  with  them  amongft  the 
rocks  and  ftones,  though  the  Icelanders  do  it  with 
great  eafe. 

The  women  are  likewife  dreffed  in  black  wadmal. 

They  Wear  a  bodice  over  their  fhifts,  which  are  fewed 
up  at  the  bofom  5  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be¬ 
fore  with  long  narrow  fleeves  reaching  down  to  the 
wrifts.  In  the  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  fleeve,  they 
have  buttons  of  chafed  filver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
each  button  3  on  which  the  lover,  when  he  buys  them 
in  order  to  prefent  them  to  his  miftrefs,  takes  care  to 
have  his  name  engraved  along  with  hers.  At  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  fixed,  of  about 
three  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  frequently 
trimmed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoat  is  likewife  of 
wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the 
top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  filver  or  fome  other  metal,  to 
which  they  faften  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chafed  filver.. 

Over  all  this  they  wear  an  upper  drefs  nearly  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  Swedifh  peafants  3  with  this  difler- 
~  ence,  that  it  is  wider  at  bottom  :  this  is  clofe  at  the 
neck  and  wrifts,  and  a  hand’s-breadth  ftiorter  than  the 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a  facing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  they 
wear  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings.  Their  head-drefs 
confifts  of  feveral  cloths  wTrapped  round  the  head  al- 
molt  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  faft  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  ferves  more  for  warmth  than  orna¬ 
ment.  Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  this  head-drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they 
are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner  3  the  bride 
wears,  clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  head-drefs,  a  crown 
of  filver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  verv  low  before,  and  the 
other  refts  on  her  llioulders.  Befides  thefe,  (lie  wears 
a  leffer  chain,  from  whence  generally  hangs  a  little 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  to  put  fome  kind  of  per¬ 
fume  in  it.  This  drefs  is  wTorn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorer  fort  have  it  of  coarfe  wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brafs  3  and  thofe  that  are  in  eaffer  cir- 
cumftances  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  filver  orna¬ 
ments  gilt. 
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The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  indifferent, 
but  the  word  are  faid  to  be  on  the  f ;uth  fide  of  the 
illand.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  in 
others  of  lava,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  (tone- 
walls  we  make  for  inclofures,  with  mofs  (luffed  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are 
wainfcotted  on  the  infide.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales  $  the  walls  are  about  three  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.  Inffead  of  glafs,  the  win¬ 
dows  are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  (beep,  or 
the  membranes  which  furround  the  womb  of  the  ewe. 
Thefe  are  (tretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfes  they  employ  for 
the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ftomach  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which  is  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  others. 

As  the  ifland  of  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 
the  inhabitants  of  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  }  and  which  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,  is  referved  for  weddings  and  other  entertainments. 
The  following  lift  of  their  viands  is  taken  from  Trail’s 
Letters. 

“  1.  Flour  of  Jialgras ,  {lichen  ifland icu r)',  or  rock- 
grafs.  The  plant  is  firft  walked,  and  then  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  by  fome  \  though  the  greater  number  dry 
it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  put  it  into  a  bag  in  which 
it  is  well  beaten,  and  laftly  work  it  into  a  flour  by 
(tamping. 

“  2.  Flour  of  komfygr ,  ( polygonum  hijlerta ),  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two  other  forts 
of  wild  corn  melur  {arundo  arenaria ,  and  arundo  folio- 
rum  lateribus  convolutis ),  by  feparating  it  from  the  chaff, 
pounding,  and  laftly  grinding  it. 

“  3.  Surt  fmoer ,  (four  butter).  The  Icelanders 
feldom  make  ufe  of  frefti  or  fait  butter,  but  let  it  grow 
four  before  they  eat  it.  "in  this  manner  it  may  be  kept 
for  20  years,  or  even  longer  \  and  the  Icelanders  look 
upon  it  as  more  wholefome  and  palatable  than  the  but¬ 
ter  ufed  among  other  nations.  It  is  reckoned  better 
the  older  it  grows  *,  and  one  pound  of  it  then  is  valued 
as  much  as  two  of  frefti  butter. 

“  3.  Stringy  or  whey  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  four 
milk,  and  preserved  for  the  winter. 

“  4.  Fi(h  of  all  kinds,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and  in 
the  air,  and  either  faked  or  frozen.  Thofe  prepared  in 
the  laft  manner  are  preferred  by  many. 

“  5.  The  flefti  of  bears,  ftieep,  and  birds,  which 
is  partly  falted,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fome 
preferved  in  calks  with  four  or  fermented  whey  poured 
over  it. 

“  6  Mifojly  or  whey  boiled  to  cheefe,  which  is  very 
good.  But  the  art  of  making  other  kinds  of  good 
cheefe  is  loft,  though  fome  tolerably  palatable  is  fold  in 
the  eaft  quarter  of  Iceland. 

“  7.  Beina  friug ,  bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  like  wife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
they  are  quite  diffolved  :  they  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
and,  are  eaten  w’ith  milk. 

“  8  Shijr .  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  is 
fqueezed  are  preferved  in  calks  or  other  veffels  *,  they 
are  fometimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berries^  or  juni- 
per-henies,  and  are  likev\ife  eaten  with  new  milk. 

“  9.  Syro.  is  four  whey  kept  in  calks,  and  left  to 
ferment  •,  which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  At  for  ufe 
till  a  year  old. 


“  10.  Blanda ,  is  a  liquor  made  of  water,  to  which  Iceland, 
a  twelfth  part  of  fyra  is  added.  In  winter,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  thyme  and  of  the  black  crow- 
berries 

“  11.  They  likewife  eat  many  vegetables,  fome  of 
which  grow  wild,  and  fome  are  cultivated  5  alfo  (liell- 
fifti  and  mufhrooms.” 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a-day,  at 
feven  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine 
at  night.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common¬ 
ly  eat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometimes  with 
juniper  or  crowT-berries.  In  fome  parts,  they  alfo  have 
pottage  made  of  rock-grafs,  which  is  very  palatable, 
or  curdled  milk  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  red  colour, 
or  new  milk  boiled  a  long  time.  At  dinner,  the  food 
confifts  of  dried  fi(h,  with  plenty  of  four  butter  *,  they 
alfo  fometimes  eat  frelh  fifh,  and,  when  poffible,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bread  and  cheefe  with  them.  It  is  veported  by 
fome,  that  they  do  not  eat  any  fifh  till  it  is  quite  rot¬ 
ten  \  this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from  their  being 
fond  of  it  when  a  little  tainted  :  they  however  fre¬ 
quently  eat  filh  which  is  quite  frefti,  though,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  reft  of  their  food,  often  without  fait. 

The  common  beverage  is  milk,  either  warm  from 
the  cow  or  cold,  and  fometimes  boiled  :  they  likewife 
ufe  butter-milk  with  or  without  water.  On  the  coaft* 
they  generally  drink  blanda  and  four  milk  \  which  is 
fold  after  it  is  (kimmed  at  two  fifths  of  a  rixdollar 
per  calk  :  fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from  Copenha¬ 
gen,  and  fome  brew  their  own.  A  few  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants  alfo  have  claret  and  coffee.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  fometimes  drink  a  kind  of  tea,  which  they 
make  from  the  leaves  of  the  drycis  oclopetala ,  and  the 


veronica  officinalis .  .  IT 

On  the  coafts  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  fifli-  Employ¬ 
ing,  both  fummer  and  winter.  On  their  return  home,  ment,  ma- 
when  they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  fffh,  they  give™faaureJV 
them  to  their  wives,  whofe  care  it  is  to  dry  them.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  fiftiing,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care 
of  their  cattle,  and  fpin  wool.  In  fummer,  they  mow 
the  grafs,  dig  turf,  provide  fuel,  go  in  fearch  of  fheep 
and  goats  that  were  gone  affray,  and  kill  cattle.  They 
prepare  leather  with  the  fpireea  ulmaria  inftead  of 
bark.  Some  few  work  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  others 
are  inftru&ed  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are  tolerable 
proficients.  The  women  prepare  the  fifh,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.  When  they  work  in 
the  evening,  they  ufe,  inftead  of  an  hour-glafs,  a 
lamp  with  a  wick  made  of  epilobium  dipt  in  train 
oil,  which  is  contrived  to  burn  four,  fix,  or  eight 
hours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Iceland,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  which  is  preferibed  by  law.*  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  prefeription,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much  , 
hay  in  one  day  as  grows  on  30  fathoms  of  manured  foil, 
or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  manured  5  or 
he  is  to  dig  7 00  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet  long  and  three 
broad.  If  as  much  fnow  falls  as  reaches  to  the  horfes 
bellies,  a  man  is  required  daily  to  clear  a  piece  of  ground 
futficient  for  100  (heep.  A  woman  is  to  rake  together 
as  much  hay  as  three  men  can  mow,  or  to  weave  three 
yards  of  tvadmal  a-day. 
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The  wages  of  a  man  are  fixed  at 
1 2  yards  of  wadmal ;  and  thofe  of  a  woman  at  two 
dollars  and  five  yards  of  wadmal.  When  men  are  fent 
a-fifhing  out  of  the  country,  there  is  allowed  to  each 
man,  by  law,  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the  14th 
of  May,  fix  pounds  of  butter,  and  1  S  pounds  of  dried 
'fifh  every  week.  'This  may  feern  to  be  too  great  an 
allowance  ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that  they  have 
nothing  elfe  to  live  upon.  When  they  are  at'  home, 
and  can  get  milk,  &.c.  every  man  receives  only  five 
pounds  of  dried  fifh  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
butter  a- week. 

The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no 
means  contribute  to  their  longevity.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  age 
of  50  or  60  \  and  the  greater  part  are  attacked  by 
grievous  difeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  the 
fcurvy  and  elephantiafis  orleprofy  are  the  word.  They 
are  alfo  fubjeil  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  frequent  employment  in  fifhing,  and  handling 
the  wet  fi  filing- tackle  in  cold  weather.  St  Anthony’s 
fire,  the  jaundice,  pleurify,  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  are 
frequent  complaints  in  this  country.  The  fmall-pox 
alfo  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  long  ago  deftroyed 
16,000  perfons.  By  thefe  difeafes,  and  the  frequent 
famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  afflifled,  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  much  fmalkr  number  than 
they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  they 
do  not  in  all  exceed  60,000. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  confift  of  dried  fifh,  falted 
mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil, 
coarfe  wroollen  cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  raw  wool, 
fheep-fkins,  lamb  fkins,  fox-furs  of  various  colours,  ei¬ 
der  down,  feathers,  and  formerly  fulphur  •,  but  there  is 
no  longer  a  demand  for  this  mineral.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Icelanders  import  timber,  fifhing-lines  and 
hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fiioes,  brandy,  wine,  fait, 
linen,  a  little  lilk,  and  a  few  other  neceffaries,  as  wTell 
as  fuperfluities  for  the  better  fort.  The  whole  trade 
of  Iceland  is  engroffed  by  a  monopoly  of  Danes,  in¬ 
dulged  with  an  exclufive  charter.  This  company 
maintains  factories  at  all  the  harbours  of  Iceland, 
where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer- 
chandife  of  the  country  \  and  as  the  balance  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Icelanders,  pay  the  overplus  in  Danifh 
money,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  this  ifland. 
All  their  accounts  and  payments  are  adjufled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  fifh  :  two  pounds  of  fifh  are 
worth  two  (killings  in  fpecie,  and  48  fifh  amount  to 
one  rixdollar.  A  Daniih  crown  is  computed  at  30 
fifh  ;  what  falls  under  the  value  of  1  2  fifh  cannot  be 
paid  in  money  5  but  muft  be  bartered  either  for  fifh 
or  roll-tobacco,  an  ell  of  which  is  equal  to  one  fifh. 
The  weights  and  meafures  of  the  Icelanders  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  Denmark.  The  Icelanders 
being  neither  numerous  nor  warlike,  and  altogether 
unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition,  garrifons,  or  fleets, 
are  in  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves  from  invafion, 
but  depend  entirely  on  the  protection  of  his  Danifh  ma- 
jelly,  to  whom  they  are  fubjeCl.  The  revenues  which  he 
draws  from  this  ifland  confift  of  the  income  of  divers 
eftates,  as  royal  demefne,  amounting  to  about  8000  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum  5  of  the  money  paid  by  the  company 
for  an  exclufive  trade,  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars  •, 
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four  dollars  and  and  of  a  fixed  proportion  in  the  tythes  of  fifli  paid  in  Iceland. 

fome  particular  diftriCls.  ^ 

Iceland  is  noted  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it  Volcanoes 
abounds,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  feem  to  be  of  Iceland, 
more  furious  than  any  yet  dilcovered  iu  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  from  the  lateft  accounts,  it 
would  feem  that  this  miferable  country  were  little 
Other  than  one  continued  volcano.  Mount  Hecla  has 
been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  burning 
mountain,  or  at  leaf!  the  principal  one,  in  the  ifland  ; 

(lee  Hecla).  It  has  indeed  been  more  taken  notice  of 
than  many  others  of  as  great  extent,  partly  from  its 
having  had  more  frequent  eruptions  than  any  fingle 
one,  and  partly  from  its  fituation,  which  expofes  it  to 
the  fight  of  fhips  failing  to  Greenland  and  North 
America.  But  in  a  lift  of  eruptions  publilhed  in  the 
appendix  to  Pennant’s  ArCtic  Zoology,  it  appears,  that 
out  of  51  remarkable  ones,  only  one  third  have  pro* 
ceedcd  from  Hecla,  the  other  mountains  it  feems  being 
no  lefs  aCtive  in  the  work  of  deftruCtion  than  this 
celebrated  one.  Thefe  eruptions  take  place  in  the 
mountains  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  Joku/s .  Some  of  thefe,  as  appears  from  a  large 
map  of  Iceland  made  by  order  of  his  Danifh  majefty 
in  1734,  have  been  (Wallowed  up.  Probably  the  great 
lakes  met  with  in  this  country  may  have  been  occa* 
fioned  by  the  finking  of  fuch  mountains,  as  feveral 
inftances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  great  Icelandic  lake  called 
Mijvatu  may  probably  have  been  one.  Its  bottom  is 
entirely  formed  of  lava,  divided  by  deep  cracks,  which 
fhelter  during  winter  the  great  quantity  of  trout 
which  inhabit  this  lake.  Isis  now  only  30  feet  deep, 
but  originally  was  much  deeper  \  being  nearly  filled  up 
in  the  year  1718  by  an  eruption  of  the  great  mountain 
Krqfle .  The  fiery  ftream  took  its  courfe  towards 
My  vatu,  and  ran  into  it  with  an  horrid  noife,  which 
continued  till  the  year  1730. 

“  The  mountains  of  Iceland  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  are 
of  two  kinds,  primitive  and  pofterior.  The.  former 
confift  of  ftrata  ufually  regular,  but  fometimes  confu- 
fed.  They  are  formed  of  different  forts  of  ftone  without 
the  leaf!  appearance  of  fire.  Some  are  compofed  of 
fand  and  free-ftone,  petrofilex  or  chirt,  flaty  or  fiffile 
ftone,  and  various  kinds  of  earth  or  bole,  and  fteatitse  ; 
different  forts  of  breccia  or  conglutinated  Hones’,  jaf- 
pers  of  different  kinds,  Iceland  cryftal ;  the  common 
rhomboid  fpatln.m,  chalcedonies  ftratified,  and  botryoid ; 
zeolites  of  the  mod  elegant  kinds  5  cryftals,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  fubftances  that  have  no  relation  to  vol¬ 
canoes.  Theftfe  primitive  mountains  are  thofe  called 
Jokulsy  and  are  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them, 
called  JEJban  or  Rias ,  is  6000  feet  high.  It  feems  to 
be  compofed  of  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a  dark 
gray  colour,  piled  on  each  other.  Another,  called 
Enneberg ,  is  about  3000  feet  high  ;  the  Snafeid  Joku/9 
2287  yards 5  the  Sneejie/dnas  or  promontory  of  Sncefie/d 
is  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  Harnjlrand  or  the  coaft 
by  the  north  Cape  Nord  is  very  high,  from  300  to  400 
fathoms.  The  rocks  of  Drango  are  feven  in  number, 


of  a  pyramidal  figure,  rifing  out  of  the  fea  at  a  fmall 
difhnce  from  the  cliffs,  four  of  which  are  of  a  vaft 
height,  and  have  a  moft  magnificent  appearance. 

“  Eaftward  from  the  Snccfield  begins  the  Eifberge, 
H  2  foaring 
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■'fcelftnd.  foaring  to  a  vaft  height*,  many  parts  of  which  have 
felt  the  effe<fts  of  fire,  and  in  fome  of  the  melted  rocks 
are  large  cavities.  B  udda-lekkur ,  a  rock  at  one  end  of 
4 his  mountain,  is  alfo  volcanic,  and  has  in  it  a  great 
cavern  hung  with  Jlala&itce.  The  name  of  Sohahamar 
is  given  to  a  tremendous  range  of  volcanic  rocks,  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  flags,  and  covered  in  the  feafon  with 
fea-fowl.  It  would  be  endlefs,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fire  in  various 
forms,  either  by  having  been  vitrified,  changed  into  a 
fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  of 
having  run  for  miles  in  a  Hoping  courfe  towards  the 
fea.” 

Thefe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  in  their  effedls, 
feldom  begin  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning. 

A  fubterraneous  rubbling  noife  heard  at  a  confider-. 
able  diftance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  the  erup¬ 
tion  for  feveral  days,  with  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burft  forth  5 
many  fiery  meteors  are  obferved,  but  generally  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  violent  concuflion  of  the  earth, 
though  fometimes  earthquakes,  of  which  feveral  in¬ 
stances  are  recorded,  have  accompanied  thefe  dreadful 
conflagrations.  The  drying  up  of  fmall  lakes,  ftreams, 
and  rivulets,  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  fign  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  eruption  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  halten  the  eruption 
when  a  mountain  is  fo  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
are  flopped  up  through  which  the  exhalations  former¬ 
ly  found  a  free  pafiage.  The  immediate  fign  is  the 
burfting  of  the  mafs  of  ice  with  a  dreadful  noife  5 
flames  then  iiTue  forth  from  the  earth,  and  lightning 
and  fire  balls  from  the  fmoke  }  flones,  allies,  &c.  are 
thrown  out  to  vail  diflances.  Egbert  Olafsen  relates, 
that,  in  an  eruption  of  Kattle  giaa  in  1755,  a  (lone 
weighing  290  pounds  was  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  24 
Englifh  miles.  A  quantity  of  white  pumice  flones  is 
thrown  up  by  the  boiling  waters  \  and  it  is  conje£lured 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 
the  fea,  as  a  quantity  of  fait,  fufheient  to  load  feveral 
horfes,  has  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain 
has  ceafed  to  burn. 

To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many  dreaful  vol¬ 
canoes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  contributed 
1-5  to  render  this  dreary  country  flill  lefs  habitable  than  it 
The  conn-  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits, 
tty  aimoft  ke  fufftc‘ient  to  give  an  account  of  that  which 

by^an  ctu p- happened  in  1783,  and  which  from  its  violence  feems 
tion  in  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  hiftory. 

1783.  Its  firfl  figns  were  obferved  on  the  ill  of  June  by 

a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
province  of  SkapterJlalL  It  increafed ^gradually  to  the 
nth,  and  became  at  lafl  fo  great  that  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houfes,  and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the 
ground.  A  continual  fmoke  or  fleam  was  perceived 
lifing  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  unin- 
habited  parts  of  the  country.  Three  fii^e-fpouts,  as 
they  were  called,  broke  out  in  different  places,  one 
in  Ulfarfdal ,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Skapta  ;  the 
other  two  were  a  little  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  river 
called  llwerfisfiiot .  The  river  Skapta  takes  its  rife  in 
the  north-eaft,  and  running  firfl  weflward,  it  turns  to 
the  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  a  fouth-eaft  dire&ion. 
Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  24  Englifh 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  100  or  15c,  and  its  breadth  in  fome 
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places  IOO,  56,  or  40  fathoms.  Along  the  whole  of  this  Iceland, 
part  of  its  courfe  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though  there 
are  no  confiderable  cataradls  or  falls.  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  other  fuch  confined  channels  in  the  country,  but  this 
is  the  mod  confiderable. 

The  three  fire-fpouts,  or  ftreams  of  lava,  which 
had  broke  out,  united  into  one,  after  having  rifen  a 
confiderable  height  into  the  air,  arriving  at  la  ft  at  fi\ch 
an  amazing  altitude  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  200  Englifh  miles  }  the  whole  country,  for 
double  that  diftance,  being  covered  with  a  fmoke  or 
fleam  not  to  be  deferibed. 

On  the  8th  of  June  this  fire  firfl  became  vifible. 

Vaft  quantities  of  fand,  afhes,  and  other  volcanic 
matters  were  eje£led,  and  fcattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high.  The 
atmofphere  was  filled  with  fand,  briinflone,  and  afhes, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  continual  darknefs  j 
and  confiderable  damage  was  done  by  the  pumice 
flones  which  fell,  red  hot,  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  thefe  a  tenacious  fubflance  like  pitch  fell  in  vaft 
quantity  5  fometimes  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  no  lefs 
deflruflive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  fhower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  became  very 
vifible,  and  at  laft  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
ftream,  at  others  in  flafhes  or  flames  feen  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  30  cr  40  Daniih  miles  (180  or  240  of  ours)^ 
with  a  continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  lafted  the 
whole  fummer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a 
vaft  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  ftreams  on  the 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought 
it  down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain-water  was 
much  impregnated  with  acid  and  other  falts,  fo  as  to  be 
highly  corrofive,  and  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  when 
it  fell  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fire  the  air  was  exceflively  cold.  Snow  lay  upon 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  fome  places  j  and  in 
Others  there  fell  great  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
very  much  damage  to  the  cattle  and  every  thing  with¬ 
out  doors.  Thus  the  grafs  and  every  kind  of  vege¬ 
tation  in  thofe  places  neareft  the  fire  was  deftroyed, 
being  covered  with  a  thick  cruft  of  fulphureous  and 
footy  matter.  Such  a  quantity  of  vapour  was  raifed 
by  the  conteft  of  the  two  adverfe  elements,  that  the 
fun  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  feeming  to  be  changed  ;  and  this  ob- 
feurity  feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  ifland  of 
Britain  j  for  during  the  whole  fummer  of  1783,  an 
obfeurity  .reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  ifland  j 
the  atmofphere  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  haze,  which  prevented  the  fun  from  appearing 
with  his  ufual  fplendonr. 

The  dreadful  feene  above  deferibed  lafted  in  Iceland 
for  feveral  days  j  the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  everywhere  to  the  remotei> 
parts  of  their  miferable  country,  to  feek  for  fafety  from 
the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tempeft. 

On  the  fir  ft  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
Skapta  was  confiderably  augmented,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  fpouts  was  fituated  ;  and  a  fimi- 
lar  overflow  of  water  was  obferved  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  great  river  Piorfay  which  runs  into  the  fea  a 

little 
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little  to  the  eaftward  of  a  town  called  Orrebakka ,  and 
into  which  another  river  called  Tuna ,  after  having  rut* 
through  a  large  tra<B  of  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itfelf.  But  on  the  i  ith  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Skapta  were  leflened,  and  in  lefs  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.  The  day  following,  a  prodigious 
Bream  of  liquid  and  red  hot  lava,  which  the  fire-fpout 
had  difcharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  burning  torrent  not  only  filled  up  the  deep  chan¬ 
nel  above  mentioned,  but,  overflowing  the  banks  of 
it,  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  $  and  not  ha¬ 
ving  any  fufiicient  outlet  to  empty  itfelf  by,  it  rofe  to 
a  vaft  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was 
overflowed,  infinuating  itfelf  between  the  hills,  and 
covering  fome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are 
not  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  feries,  but  are  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  between 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks  ;  fo  that,  befides 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta 
ran,  the  fiery  Bream  fpread  itfelf  for  a  confiderable 
diflance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  between  the  above 
mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  under  fire. 

The  fpouts  Bill" continuing  to  fupply  frefli  quanti¬ 
ties  of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  courfe  up  the 
channel  of  the  river,  overflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 
as  it  had  done  thofe  below  the  place  whence  it  Blued. 
The  river  was  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  la  A  it  was 
Bopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta  took  its  rife. 
Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  rofe  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  overflowed  the  village  of  Buland,  confir¬ 
ming  the  houfes,  church,  and  every  thing  that  flood 
in  its  way  :  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  vil¬ 
lage  flood  feemed  to  enfure  it  from  any  danger  of  this 
kind. 

The  fiery  lake  Bill  increafing,  fpread  itfelf  out  in 
length  and  breadth  for  about  3 6  Englifh  miles  $  and 
having  converted  all  this  tra<A  of  land  into  a  fea  of  fire, 
it  flretched  itfelf  toward  the  fouth,  and  getting  out 
again  by  the  river  Skapta,  ruflied  down  its  channel 
with  great  impetuofity.  It  was  Bill  confined  be¬ 
tween  the  narrow  banks  of  that  river  for  about  fix 
miles  (Englilh)  \  but  coming  at  la  A  into  a  more  open 
place,  it  poured  forth  in  prodigious  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  \  fpreading  itfelf  now  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  carrying 
on  its  furface  flaming  woods  and  whatfoever  it  met 
with.  In  its  courfe  it  laid  wafle  another  large  diflricfl 
of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  was  cracked,  and 
fent  forth  great  quantities  of  Beam  long  before  the  fire 
reached  it  ;  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  wras  either 
burnt  up  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  Bate.  In  this  fituation 
matters  remained  from  the  1  2th  of  June  to  the  13th 
of  Augufl ;  after  which  the  fiery  lake  no  longer  fpread 
itfelf,  but  neverthelefs  continued  to  burn  )  and  when 
any  part  of  the  furface  acquired  a  crufl  by  coolings  it 
rvas  quickly  broken  by  the  fire  from  below  \  and 
tumbling  down  among  the  melted  fubflance,  was  rolled 
and  toiled  about  with  prodigious  noife  and  crackling  $ 
and  in  many  parts  of  its  furface,  fmall  fpouts  or  at 
leafl  ebullitions,  wTere  formed,  which  continued  for  fome 
length  of  time. 

In  other  directions  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 


no  lefs  definitive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow  Ice 
part  of  the  channel  of  Skapta  as  early  as  the  12  th  of 
June,  it  flretched  out  itfelf  towards  the  wefl  and  fouth- 
wefl,  overflowing  all  the  flat  country,  and  its w  edg^ 
being  no  lefs  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  de¬ 
finitive  courfe,  it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages,, 
running  in  every  diretion  where  it  could  find  a  vent*. 

In  one  place  it  came  to  a  great  catarat  of  the  river 
Skapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  noife,  and  thrown  in 
great  quantities  to  a  very  confiderable  diflance.  In  an¬ 
other  place  it  Bopped  up  the  channel  of  a  large  river, 
filled  a  great  valley,  and  deflroyed  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within  100  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overflowed  by  inundations  of  water  proceeding 
from  the  rivers  which  had  been  Bopped  in  their  cour- 
fes  5  until  at  lafl  all  the  pafiages  on  the  fouth,  eafl,  and 
wefl,  being  Bopped,  and  the  (pouts  Bill  fending  up  incre¬ 
dible  quantities  of  frefli  lava,  it  burfl  out  to  the  north 
and  north-eafl,  fpreading  over  a  trat  of  land  48  miles 
long  and  36  broad.  Here  it  dried  up  the  rivers  Tuna 
and  Axajydri ;  but  even  this  valt  efiulion  being  infuffici- 
cient  to  exhaufl  the  fubterraneous  refources  of  liquid 
fire,  a  new7  branch  took  it's  courfe  for  about  eight  miles 
down  the  channel  of  the  river  Ilwerfsfiot ,  when  coming 
again  to  an  open  country,  it  formed  what  our  author 
calls  a  fmall  lake  of  fire,  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  fix  in  breadth.  At  lafl,  however,  this  branch  alfo 
Bopped  on  the  16th  of  Augufl*,  the  fiery  fountains  cea- 
fed  to  pour  forth  new  fupplies,  and  this  mofl  aflonifh- 
ing  eruption  came  to  a  period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dread,-, 
ful  inundation  wras  computed  at  no  lefs  than  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth  ;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Two  rivers  were  dried  up, 

20  or  21  villages  w'ere  deflroyed,  and  224  people  lofl 
their  lives.  The  extent  above  mentioned,  however,  is 
that  only  on  the  fouth,  eafl  and  wefl }  for  that  towards 
the  north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  no  body 
cared  to  venture  themfelves,  wras  not  exatly  known. 
Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava:  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat ;  fo  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fea  of  red-hot  and  melted  metal. 

After  this  eruption  two  new  iflands  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  February  1784,  where 
there  was  formerly  1 00  fathoms  water.  It  was  about 
100  miles  fouth-wefl  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  a  cluf- 
ter  of  fmall  iflands  called  GierfugaL  It  continued  for. 
fome  time  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice-flones,  fand,  8cc.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  north- wefl,  be¬ 
tween  Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
without  intermiflion  for  a  confiderable  time  j  and  was . 
alfo  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since  that 
time,  however,  one  or  hoth  cf  thefe  iflands  have  been 
fw  all  owed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time  after,  the  whole  atmofphere  w^as  loaded 
wfith  fmoke,  Beam,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The 
fun  was  fometimes  wholly  invifible  *,  and  when  it  could 
be  feen  was  of  a  reddifh  colour.  Mofl  of  the  fiflie- 
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Iceland,  ries  were  deftroyed  ^  the  banks  where  the  fifh  ufed  to 
v~~  refort  being  fo  changed,  that  the  filhermen  could  not 
know  them  again  5  and  the  fmoke  was  fo  thick,  that 
they  could  not  go  far  out  to  fea.  The  rain  water, 
falling  through  this  fmoke  and  fleam,  was  fo  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fait  and  fulphureous  matter  that  the  hair 
and  even^the  Heins  of  the  cattle  were  deftroyed}  and  the 
whole  grafs  of  the  ifland  was  covered  with  foot  and 
pitchy  matter,  that  what  had  efcaped  the  definitive 
effeCts  of  the  fire  became  poifonous  ;  fo  that  the  cattle 
died  for  want  of  food,  or  perilhed  by  eating  thofe 
unwholefome  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants 
in  a  much  betcer  fituation  ;  many  of  them  having  loft 
their  lives  by  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  fmoke  and 
fleam  with  which  the  whole  atmofphere  was  filled  } 
particularly  old  people,  and  fucli  as  had  any  complaint 
in  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Before  the  fire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninha¬ 
bited  parts  of  Greenland  \  and  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  oppofite  to  Greenland,  the  fire  was 
vifible  for  a  long  time.  It  was  alfo  related,  that  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north,  a  great  quantity  of  allies, 
pumice,  and  brimftone,  fell  upon  the  north  and  weft 
coafts  of  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  fum^ 
mer  whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter ;  and  the 
air  was  always  very  much  impregnated  with  a  thick 
fmoke  and  fulphureous  fmell. 

During  the  fall  of  the  fharp  rain  formerly  mention¬ 
ed,  there  was  obferved  at  Trondheim,  and  other  places 
in  Norway,  and  likewife  at  Faw,  an  uncommon  fall  of 
(harp  and  fait  rain,  which  totally  deftroyed  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorching  them  up,  and  earning  them  to  wither.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  afhes,  fand,  and  other  volcanic 
matters,  fell  at  Faro,  which  covered  the  whole  furface 
of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland, 
though  the  diftance  between  the  two  places  is  not 
lefs  than  480  miles.  Ships  that  were  failing  betwixt 
Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frequently  covered  with 
afhes  and  fulphurous  matter,  which  ftuck  to  the  mails, 
fails,  and  decks,  befmearing  them  all  over  with  a  black 
and  pitchy  fubftance*  In  many  parts  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  a  fulphureous 
vapour  was  obferved  .in  the  air,  accompanied  with  a 
thick  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places  a  light  gray- coloured 
fubftance  fell  upon  the  earth  every  night ;  which,  by 
yielding  a  bluifh  flame  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  evi¬ 
dently  (hewed  its  fulphureous  nature.  On  thofe  nights 
in  which  this  fubftance  fell  in  any  quantity,  there  was 
little  or  no  dew  obferved.  Thefe  appeaiances  con¬ 
tinued,  more  or  lefs,  all  the  months  of  July,  Auguft 
and  September. 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  ftate 
of  this  ifland  have  lately  been  publifhed  by  a  Mr 
mean  ic m  Vhorkelyn,  a  native  of  the  country.  From  his  work 
ftate  of  the  n  appears  that  Iceland,  for  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of 
ifland.  time,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  10th  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  firft  the  father,  or  head  of 
every  family,  was  an  abfolute  fovereign  }  but  in  the 
progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlement  of 
difputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  eftates. 
For  this  purpofe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned  af- 
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fembled  themfelves,  and  formed  the  outlines  of  a  re-  Iceland, 
public.  In  the  mean  time  they  carried  on  a  profpe- 1  ~v  ^ 
rous  trade  to  different  parts  *,  fending  {hips  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Conftantinople,  at  that  time  celebra¬ 
ted  as  the  only  feat  of  literature  and  humanity  in  the 
world.  Deputies  were  likewife  fent  from  this  ifland 
ever  land  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  civilization  ;  and  this  a  whole  century  before 
the  firft  crufade.  In  thefe  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  there¬ 
fore,  we  meet  with  evident  traces  of  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  example,  befides  a  body  of  written 
laws  which  were  written  every  third  year  to  the  people, 
they  had  two  men  chofen  annually  by  the  heads  of  fa¬ 
milies,  with  confular  power,  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws  then  in  being,  but  when  thefe  proved  deficient,  to 
a  61  as  neceftity  required. 

Thefe  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  infli&ed  capital 
punilliments upon  any  perfon.  Murderers  were  banilh- 
ed  to  the  wood ;  that  is,  to  the  interior  and  uncultiva¬ 
ted  parts  of  the  ifland  :  where  no  perfon  was  allowed 
to  approach  them  within  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 

In  cafes  of  banithment  for  leffer  crimes,  the  friends  of 
the  offender  were  allowed  to  fupply  him  with  neceffa- 
ries.  The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
'perfon  who  found  him  without  his  bounds  j  and  he 
might  even  be  hunted  and  deftroyed  in  his  fan&uary, 
provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  ifland 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  fentence,  which  it  was 
fuppofed  he  might  accomplilh  by  means  of  the  annual 
arrival  and  departure  of  {hips.  Every  man’s  perfon 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  fome  crime 
againft  fociety  *,  and  fo  great  was  their  refpeCl  for  in¬ 
dependence,  that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the 
power  of  pafiion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  beha* 
viour  had  been  ufed,  no  punifhment  wTas  infii&ed  on  the 
party  who  refented  it,  even  though  he  fhoukl  have  killed  ^ 
his  adverfary.  w 

By  the  laws’  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  committed  to 
the  protection  of  their  neareft  kindred,  who  had  a 
right  to  their  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work, 
and  afterwards  to  indemnification  if  the  poor  perfon 
fhould  acquire  any  property.  Children  wrere  obliged 
to  maintain  their  parents  in  their  old  age  }  but  if  the 
latter  had  negleCted  to  give  them  good  education,  they 
were  abfolved  from  this  duty. 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  continued  free  and 
independent,  fhips  were  fent  from  the  ifland  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Till  very  lately,  however,  not  a  fliip 
belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  enjoyed  being 
monopolized  by  a  Danifh  company,  until  in  1786  it 
was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjeCIs  of  Denmark.  “  There 
is  at  prefent  (fays  Mr  Pennant  *)  a  revival  of  the  cod  *  Appendix 
fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Iceland  from  our  kingdom.  A-  to  Ar&ic 
bout  a  dozen  of  veffels  have  of  late  failed  from  the  ille  Zoology, 
of  Thanet,  and  a  few  from  other  parts  of  Great  Bri-p*  *9* 
tain.  They  are  either  (loops  or  brigs  from  50  to  80 
tons  burden.  A  lugfail  boat,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  the 
herring  fifhery,  failed  laft  feafon  from  Yarmouth  thus 
equipped.  The  crew  confided  of  five  men  from  the 
towm,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys.  They 
had  twelve  lines  of  1  20  fathoms  each,  and  200  or  300 
hooks  ;  fix  heading  knives,  twelve  gutting  and  twelve 
fplitting  knives.  They  take  in  18  tons  of  fait  at  Leith, 
at  the  rate  of  three  tons  to  every  thoufand  fifh  ;  of 
which  fix  or  feven  thoufand  is  a  load  for  a  veffel  of 
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Iceland  this  kind.  They  go  to  fea  about  the  middle  of  April  ^ 
!  return  by  the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men  ;  and  get  into 
^Ck°5*arS*  their  port  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of 
September.  Pytheas  fays,  that  Iceland  lies  fix  days 
failing  from  Great  Britain.  A  veffel  from  Yarmouth 
was,  in  the  lad  year,  exadlly  that  time  in  its  voyage 
from  the  Orkneys  to  Iceland.  With  a  fair  wind  it 
might  be  performed  in  far  lefs  time  ;  but  the  winds  a- 
bout  the  Ferroe  ifles  are  generally  changeable. 

Iceland  Agate  ;  a  kind  of  precious  done  met  with 
in  the  iflands  of  Iceland  and  Afcenfion,  employed  by 
the  jewellers  as  an  agate,  thought  too  foft  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  volcanic  product  $  being 
folid,  black,  and  of  a  glaffy  texture.  When  held  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  femitranfparent  and 
greenifh  like  the  glafs  bottles  which  contain  much 
iron.  In  the  idands  which  produce  it,  fuch  large  pieces 
are  met  with  that  they  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  glafs- 
#  houfe. 

ICENI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridgefhire,  and  Huntingdonfliire,  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

ICH-dien.  See  Heraldry,  chap.  iv.  fe£l.  2. 
ICHNEUMON,  in  Zoology .  See  Viverra,  Mam¬ 
malia  Index, 

Ichneumon,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  of  dies 
of  the  hymenoptera  order.  See  Entomology  Index . 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  Perjpe&ive,  the  view'  of 
any  thing  cut  off  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
juft  at  the  bafe  of  it. — 'The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  footjlep ,  and  1  write,  as  being  a 

defeription  of  the  footdeps  or  traces  of  a  work. 

Among  painters  it  fignifies  a  defeription  of  images 
or  of  ancient  datues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  buds  and 
femi-buds,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  and  an¬ 
cient  pieces  of  miniature. 

Ichnography,  in  Archite&ure ,  is  a  tranfverfe  or 
horizontal  fe£lion  of  a  building,  exhibiting  the  plot  of 
the  whole  edifice,  and  of  the  feveral  rooms  and  apart¬ 
ments  in  any  dory  ;  together  with  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wralls  and  partitions  *,  the  dimenfions  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  chimneys  ;  the  proje&ures  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  and  piers,  with  every  thing  vifible  in  fuch  a 
fed  ion. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior’s  pages  ferving 
in  the  feraglio.  Thefe  are  the  children  of  Chridian 
parents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  fent  in 
prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  didant 
provinces:  they  are  the  mod  fprightly,  beautiful,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  :  and  are  always  re¬ 
viewed  and  approved  of  by  the  grand  fignior  himfelf 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pera, 
Condantinople,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col¬ 
leges  where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  opinion  the  court  entertains  of 
them. 


ICHOR,  properly  fignifies  a  thin  watery  humour  Tch6r, 
like  ferum  ;  but  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind  Ic^ 
iiowing  from  ulcers,  called  alfo  Janies .  t  i 

ICHTHYOCOLL A,  Isinglass,  a  preparation 
from  the  fifli  known  by  the  name -of  hufo .  See  Acci- 
PENSER.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  t^vg  fifh,  and 
koXXcc  glue . — The  method  of  making  ifinglafs  was  long  a 
fecret  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians  ;  but  hath  lately  been 
difeovered,  and  the  follow  ing  account  of  it  publifhed  by 
Humphrey  .lackfon,  Efq.  in  the  63d  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaclions. 

“  All  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  pro- 
ceffes  for  making  ichthyocolla,  fifh-glue,  or  ifinglafs, 
have  greatly  miftaken  both  its  conflituent  matter  and 
preparation. 

u  To  prove  this  aflertion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
recite  what  Pomet  fays  upon  the  fubjeCI,  as  he  appears 
to  be  the  principal  author  whom  the  reft  have  copied. 

After  deferibing  the  fifli,  and  referring  to  a  cut  engra¬ 
ved  from  an  original  in  his  cuftody,  he  fays  :  ‘  As  to 

the  manner  of  making  the  ifinglafs,  the  finewy  parts  of 
the  fiih  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  of  them  be  diiTolved 
that  will  diffolve  }  then  the  gluey  liquor  is  ftrained,  and 
fet  to  cool.  Being  cold,  the  fat  is  carefully  taken  off, 
and  the  liquor  itfelf  boiled  to  a  juft  confiftency,  then  cut 
to  pieces,  and  made  into  a  twill,  bent  in  form  of  a  cref- 
cent.  as  commonly  fold  ;  then  hung  upon  a  firing,  and 
carefully  dried.’ 

“  From  this  account,  it  might  be  rationally  con¬ 
cluded,  that  every  fpecies  of  fifh  which  contained  gela¬ 
tinous  principles  would  yield  ifinglafs  :  and  this  parity 
of  reafoning  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  hafty  con- 
clufions  of  thofe  who  ftrenuoufly  vouch  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  ifinglafs  from  fiurgeon  ;  but  as  that  filh  is  eafily 
procurable,  the  negligence  of  afeertaining  the  fa£l  by  ex¬ 
periment  feems  inexcufable. 

“  In  my  firft  attempt  to  difeover  the  conflituent 
parts  and  manufacture  of  ifinglafs,  relying  too  much  up¬ 
on  the  authority  of  fome  chemical  authors  whofe  veraci¬ 
ty  I  had  experienced  in  many  other  inftances,  I  found 
inyfelf  conilantly  difappointed.  Glue,  not  ifinglafs,  was 
the  re  fill  t  of  every -proGefs  }  and  although,  in  the  fame 
view,  a  journey  to  Ruffia  proved  fruitlefs,  yet  a  fteady 
perfeverance  in  the  refearch  proved  not  only  fuccefsful 
as  to  this  objeCt,  but,  in  the  purfuit,  to  difeover  a  refi- 
nous  matter  plentifully  procurable  in  the  Britifli  fifheries, 
which  has  been  found  by  ample  experience  to  anfwerfi- 
milar  purpofes.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  fecret,  that  our 
(a)  lakes  and  rivers  in  North  America  are  flocked  with 
immenfe  quantities  of  fifli,  laid  to  be  the  fame  fpecies 
with  thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and  yielding  the  fineft  ifin¬ 
glafs  •,  the  fifheries  whereof,  under  due  encouragement 
would  doubtlefs  fupply  all  Europe  with  this  valuable 
article. 

“  No  artificial  heat  is  neceffary  to  the  production  of 
ifinglafs,  neither  is  the  matter  diffolved  for  this  purpofe  *, 

for, 


(a)  As  the  lakes-  of  North  America  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  fea,  particularly  Like  Su¬ 
perior,  tvhich  is  faid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjeCtured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of  filh  \ 
and  in  confequence  of  public  advertifements  diftributed  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  premiums  for 
the  founds  of  fiurgeon  and  other  fifh,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ifinglafs,  feveral  fpecimens  of  fine  ifinglafs,  the 
produce  of  fifli  taken  in  thefe  parts,  have  been  lately  fent  to  England,  with  proper  atteftations  as  to  the  unlimited 
quantity  which  may  be  procured. 
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for,  as  the 'continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be  deftroyedby 
folution,  the  mafs  would  become  brittle  in  drying,  and 
fnap  iliort  afunder,  which  is  always  the  cafe  with  glue, 
but  never  with  ifmglafs.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  re- 
folved  into  glue  with  boiling  water  *,  but  its  fibrous  re- 
compofition  wTould  be  found  impra&icable  afterwards,  and 
ti  fibrous  texture  is  one  of  the  mod  difiinguifliing  cha- 
rafleriflics  of  genuine  ifinglafs. 

“  A  due  confideration  that  an  imperfeft  folution  of 
ifmglafs,  called  fining  by  the  brewers,  poffeffed  a  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  clarifying  malt-liquors,  induced  me  to 
■attempt  its  analyfis  in  cold  fubacid  mendrutims.  One 
ounce  and  a  half  of  good  ifmglafs,  deeped  a  few  days 
in  a  gallon  of  dale  beer,  was  converted  into  good  fining, 
of  a  remarkably  thick  confidence  :  the  fame  quantity  of 
glue,  under  fimilar  treatment,  yielded  only  a  mucilagi¬ 
nous  liquor,  refembling  diluted  gum- water,  which,  in- 
iiead  of  clarifying  beer,  increafed  both  its  tenacity  and 
turbidnefs,  and  communicated  other  properties  in  no  re- 
fipeft  correfponding  with  thofe  of  genuine  fining.  On 
commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  ifinglafs 
with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor,  in  a  tall  cylindrical  glafs, 
a  vad  number  of  curdly  maffes  became  prefently  formed, 
by  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  particles  of  ifinglafs 
and  the  feculencies  of  the  beer,  which,  increafing  in 
magnitude  and  fpecific  gravity,  arranged  tbemfelves  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  fell  in  a  combined  date  to  the  bottom, 
through  the  well-knowrn  laws  of  gravitation  *,  for,  in  this 
xafe,  there  is  no  ele&ive  attraction,  as  fome  have  imagi¬ 
ned,  which  bears  the  lead  affinity  with  what  frequently 
occurs  in  chemical  decompofitions. 

“  If  wffiat  is  commercially  termed  long  or  Jhort  fiapled 
ifinglafs  be  deeped  a  few  hours  in  fair  cold  w’ater,  the 
entwided  membranes  will  expand,  and  reaffume  their 
original  beautiful  (b)  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  addrefs, 
may  be  perfectly  unfolded.  By  this  fimple  operation, 
we  find  that  ifinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  certain  mem¬ 
branous  parts  of  fifhes,  diveded  of  their  native  mucofity, 
rolled  and  twided  into  the  forms  above-mentioned,  and 
dried  in  open  air. 

“  The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  freffi  water  fifli  in 
general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  the  mod 
tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  fubdances.  Thefe  confli- 
tute  the  fined  forts  of  ifinglafs  ;  thofe  called  book  and 
ordinary  fiaple  are  made  of  the  intedines,  and  probably 
of  the  peritonaeum  of  the  fifli.  The  belluga  yields  the 
greateft  quantity,  as  being  the  larged  and  mod  plenti¬ 
ful  fifli  in  the  Mufcovy  rivers  j  but  the  founds  of  all 
frefhwvater  fiffi  yield,  more  or  lefs,  fine  ifinglafs,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fmaller  forts,  found  in  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  feveral  hundred  miles  be¬ 
yond  Aflracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik,  Don,  and  even  as 
far  as  Siberia,  wffiere  it  is  called  kle  or  kla  by  the  natives, 
which  implies  a  glutinous  matter  \  it  is  the  bafis  of  the 
Ruffian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  for 
its  flrength. 

“  1  he  founds,  which  yield  the  finer  ifinglafs,  confifl 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally  \ 
but  the  ordinary  forts  are  found  compofed  of  double 
membranes,  whofe  fibres  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  re- 
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fembling  the  coats  of  a  bladder  :  hence  the  former  are 
more  readily  pervaded  and  divided  wTith  fubacid  li-  ^ 
quors  j  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  inter¬ 
woven  texture,  are  wfith  great  difficulty  torn  afunder, 
and  long  refifl  the  power  of  the  fame  menflruum  ;  yet, 
when  duly  refolvcd,  are  found  to  a£t  with  equal  energy 
in  clarifying  liquors. 

“  Ifinglafs  receives  its  different  fliapea  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  ; 

“  The  parts  of  wffiich  it  is  compofed,  particularly 
the  founds,  are  taken  from  the  fifli  while  fiveet  and 
frefli,  flit  open,  waffied  from  their  flimy  fordes ,  diveft- 
ed  of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  found, 
and  then  expo  fed  to  fliffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this 
date,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fize 
of  the  flaple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  feleCted 
for  t|ie  centre  of  the  roll,  round  wrhich  the  red  are 
folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards.  The  due  di- 
menfions  being  thus  obtained,  the  two  ends  of  what 
is  called  Jhort  fiaple  are  pinned  together  with  a  fmall 
wrooden  peg  ;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  preffed  a 
little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  refemblance  of  a 
heart-fhape  }  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hung  lip 
in  the  air  to  dry.  The  founds,  which  compofe  the 
long-daple,  are  longer  than  the  former  }  but  the  ope¬ 
rator  lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  interfolding 
the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each 
other.  The  extremities  are  fadened  with  a  peg,  like 
the  former  }  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
more  confide rably  downwards,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fliape  of  the  three  obtufe  angles  thus  formed, 
a  piece  of  round  dick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  is  fadened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  w’ooden 
pegs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  date, 
it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
when  the  pegs  and  dicks  are  taken  out,  and  the 
drying  completed  *,  ladly,  the  pieces  of  ifinglafs  are 
colligated  in  row’s,  by  running  pack-thread  through 
the  peg-holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  exporta- 
tion. 

“  The  membranes  of  the  book  fort,  being  thick 
and  refractory,  will  not  admit  a  fimilar  formation  W’ith 
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the  preceding  *,  the  pieces,  therefore,  after  their  fides 
are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  oppofite  fides  refemble  the  cover  of  a 
book,  from  W’hence  its  name  ;  a  peg  being  run  acrofs 
the  middle,  fader, s  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dried  like  the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and 
the  pegs  run  acrofs  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
unfolding. 

“  That  called  cakedfinglafs  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  the  daple  forts,  put  into  a  flat  me¬ 
talline  pan,  with  a  very  little  wrater,  and  heated  jud 
enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake  w’hen 
it  is  dried  \  but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  and  fuch 
pieces,  as  before  obferved,  are  ufelefs  in  the  bufinefs  of 
fining.  Experience  has  taught  the  confumers  to  reject 
them. 

“  Ifinglafs 


(B)  If  the  tranfpurent  ifinglafs  be  held  in  certain  pofitions  to  the  light,  it  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  pnfraa- 
tic  colours. 
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tl  Ifinglafs  is  beft  made  in  the  Cummer,  as  froft 
gives  it  a  difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles  j  its  fafhionable 
forms  are  unneceffary,.  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It  is  common  to  find  oily  putrid 
matter,  and  exuvice  of  infe&s,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellarmar,  often  contaminate  wines  and  malt-liquors  in 
the  a£t  of  clarification.  Thefe  peculiar  fhapes  might 
probably  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  difguife  the  real  fubftance  of  ifinglafs,  and 
preferve  the  monopoly  *,  but,  as  the  malk  is  now  taken 
off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  more 
effectual ly  in  its  native  ftate,  without  any  fubfequent 
manufa&ure  whatever,  efpecially  to  the  principal  con- 
fumers,  who  hence  will  be  enabled  to  procure  fufficient 
fupply  from  the  Britifh  colonies.  Until  this  laudable 
end  can  be  fully  accomplilhed,  and  as  a  fpecies  of  ifin¬ 
glafs,  more  eafily  produceable  from  the  marine  fffheries, 
may  probably  be  more  immediately  encouraged,  it  may 
be  manufa&ured  as  follows  : 

“  The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great  analogy 
with  tliofe  of  the  accipenfer  genus  of  Linuasus  and  Ar- 
tedi  'y  and  are  in  general  fo  well  known  as  to  require 
no  particular  defcription.  The  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  fifhermen  fplit  open  the  fifh  as  foon  as  taken, 
and  throw  the  back-bones  with  the  founds  annexed, 
in  a  heap',  but  previous  to  incipient  putrefaction,  the 
founds  are  cut  out,  wafhed  from  their  dimes,  and  falt- 
ed  for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  intercoftal 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the  beft  ;  the 
Iceland  fifhermen  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  ftick,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  found  entire.  If  the  founds  have  been 
cured  with  fait,  that  muft  be  diffolved  by  fteeping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifinglafs  ; 
the  frefh  found  muft  then  be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  whofe  furface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  fmall  hair-brufh  is  nailed,  and  with  a  faw  knife 
the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the  found  muft  be  fera- 
ped  off.  The  knife  is  rubbed  upon  the  brufti  occa- 
iionally,  to  clear  its  teeth  5  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  feiffars,  and  perfectly  cleanfed  of  the  mucous  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  the  founds  are  afterwards 
wadied  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  abforb 
their  oily  principle,  and  laftly  in  clear  water.  They 
are  then  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air  5  but  if  in¬ 
tended  to  refemble  the  foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds  of 
cod  will  only  admit  of  that  called  book ,  but  thofe  of 
ling  both  fhapes.  The  thicker  the  founds  are,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  ifinglafs,  colour  excepted  ;  but  that  is  immate¬ 
rial  to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  confumer. 

“  This  ifinglafs  refolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
forts,  in  fubacid  liquors,  as  ft  ale  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 
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&c.  and  in  equal  quantities  produces  fimllar  effects 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedier  and 
clofer  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  as  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  tall  cylindrical  glaffes  5  but  foreign  ifinglafs 
retains  tha  confiftency  of  fining  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage. 

“  Vegetable  acids  are,  in  every  refpect,  beft  adapted 
to  fining  :  the  mineral  acids  are  too  corrofive,  and  even 
infalubrious,  in  common  beverages 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  the  converfion  of 
ifinglafs  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  menftruum  feems 
greatly  diminifhed,  at  leaft  to  tafte  j  not  oh  account  of 
any  alkaline  property  in  the  ifinglafs,  probably,  but 
by  its  enveloping  the  acid  particles.  It  is  like  wife  re¬ 
ducible  into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  folvents  of  all  animal  matters  $  even  cold  linie-wa* 
ter  diflolves  it  into  a  pulpous  ?nagmd,  Notwith (land¬ 
ing  this  is  inadmiffible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the 
menftruum,  it  produces  admirable  effe<51s  in  other  re- 
fpedts  :  for,  on  commixture  with  compofitions  of  pla- 
fter,  lime,  &c.  for  ornamenting  walls  expofed  to  vicif- 
fitudes  of  weather,  it  adds  firmnefs  and  permanency  to 
the  cement  $  and  if  common  brick-mortar  be  worked 
up  with  this  jelly,  it  foon  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as 
the  brick  itfelf  \  but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  mere  com- 
modioufly  prepared,  by  diffolving  it  in  cold  water,  aci* 
dulated  with  vitriolic  acid  j  in  wrhich  cafe,  the  acid 
quits  the  jelly,  and  forms  with  the  lime  a  felcnitic  mafs, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fome  meafure  of  its  moifture,  through  the  formation 
of  an  indiffoluble  concrete  amongft  its  parts,  foon  dries, 
and  hardens  into  a  firm  body  5  whence  its  fuperior 
ftrength  and  durability  are  eafily  comprehended. 

“  It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  ftuf- 
geon,  on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would 
yield  great  quantities  of  ifinglafs  \  but,  011  examina¬ 
tion,  no  part  of  this  fifh,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
found,  promifed  the  leaft  fuccefs.  This  being  full  of 
rugae,  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  external  membrane, 
which  is  ufelefs,  that  the  labour  of  feparating  them 
fuperfedes  the  advantage.  The  inteftines,  however, 
which  in  the  larger  fifh  extend  feveral  yards  in  length, 
being  cleanfed  from  their  mucus,  and  dried,  were 
found  furprifingly  ftrong  and  elaftic,  refembling  cords 
made  with  the  inteftines  of  other  animals,  commonly 
called  cat-gut ,  and,  from  fome  trials,  promifed  fupe¬ 
rior  advantages  when  applied  to  mechanic  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Ifinglafs  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  j  and  may  be 
given  in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages, 
regard  being  had  to  their  different  difpofition  to  putref- 
cence. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  tX6vs,  “  a  fifti,” 
*■  and  Aoyc?,  “  difeourfe”),  is  that  part  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  fifties. 

Fifties  are  fuch  animals  as  have  a  heart  with  one  au¬ 
ricle  and  one  ventricle,  with  cold  red  blood,  which  in¬ 
habit  water,  and  breathe  by  means  of  gills.  Moll  of 
the  fpecies  are  like  wife  diftinguifhed  by  fins  and 
feales. 

The  very  element  in  which  fifties  live  prevents  us 
from  following  their  motions  with  exa&nefs,  from  ftu- 
dying  their  inftin&s,  and  from  noting  with  fidelity  their 
fpecific  differences.  Their  colours  often  vary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accidental  circumftances  of  age,  fex,  climate, 
feafon,  breeding,  &c.  and  often  vanifti  in  the  open  air, 
or  with  the  principle  of  life.  On  the  fame  (bores  un¬ 
known  kinds  feldom  occur  •,  and,  when  they  do,  they 
may  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  illiterate  fifherman.  Hence, 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  finny  tribe  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  involved  in  greater  obfeurity  than  that  of  land 
animals,  which  are  more  readily  fubje&ed  to  the  invef- 
tigation  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.  Hence,  An- 
Jlotley  Pliny ,  and  IRlian,  in  treating  of  fifties,  have 
mingled  much  fable  with  fome  truths,  and  have  even 
confounded  claffes  which  nature  has  diftin&ly  feparated. 
Such,  too,  is  the  ambiguity  which  now  attaches  to 
their  vague  and  unfcientific  nomenclature,  and  fuch, 
we  may  add,  is  the  indifpenfable  limitation  of  our  plan, 
that  we  (hall  forbear  enlarging  on  the  ichthyological 
portions  of  their  writings.  The  clafiieal  and  inquifitive 
reader  may,  however,  derive  entertainment  and  fome 
inftruflion  from  a  careful  perufal  of  their  text,  and  of 
fome  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  judicious  annotations  of 
more  recent  fcholars  and  naturalifts.  To  the  names 
juft;  mentioned,  we  may  add  that  of  Athenieus,  who,  in 
the  feventh  book  of  his  Deipnofophi/lcey  difeourfes  of 
fifties.  Ovid  celebrates  them  in  his  Haheuticon ;  and 
his  example  has  been  followed,  not  without  fuccefs,  by 
Oppian ,  a  Greek  poet,  who  ftouriftied  in  the  fecond 
century,  under  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Aufomus ,  a 
native  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  towards  the  conclufion 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  his  admired  poem  on  the  Mo- 
felle,  has  not  forgotten  to  fing  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  more  downward  periods  of  the  dark  and  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  no  writer  of  eminence  appears  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  hiftory.  Indeed,  the  firft  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  ichthyological  arrangement  was  Pierre 
Belon ,  a  French  phyfician,  born  in  1518,  and  advan- 
tageoufly  known  by  his  travels  in  Judaea,  Greece,  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  by  his  writings  in  natural  hiftory. 
Some  of  his  divifions  of  fifties,  as  the  eleventh,  w'hich 
comprifes  the  flat  fpecies  that  are  not  cartilaginous;  the 
twelfth,  thofe  that  are  both  fiat  and  cartilaginous ;  the 
thirteenth,  which  includes  the  fquah ,  &c.  are  deduced 
f. i  m  natural  refemblances ;  but  others  are  more  fanci¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  wooden  cuts  are  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
neatnefs.  Belon  lvas  an  induftrious,  and  rather  an 


acute  obferver,  who  wrote  with  pleafing  naivete,  and  Hiftory, 
who  fhould  rank  high  in  the  eftimation  of  the  learned  * 
world,  when  we  refleft  on  the  few'  refources  of  which 
he  could  avail  himfelf.  His  hiftory  of  fifties  appeared 
in  1551.  That  of  his  countryman,  Rondelet ,  was  pub- 
lifhed  three  years  afterwards,  and  exhibited  more  accu¬ 
rate  deferiptions  and  figures,  with  many  excellent  re¬ 
marks,  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervatlon.  In  point  of 
arrangement,  however,  Rondelet’s  work  is  extremely  Rondelet, 
imperfedl,  and  even  puerile.  He  tells  us,  for  example, 
that,  after  very  mature  deliberation,  he  refolved  to  be¬ 
gin  with  the  gilt-head,  becaufe  it  was  hejl  known  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns ,  and  highly  priced  for  its  delicacy . 

He  had,  however,  the  merit  of  exciting  a  general  tafte 
for  the  ftudy  of  ichthyology  ;  and  Salviani ,  Bojfvett , 

Conrad  Gefner,  Pifon ,  &c.  who  followed  him  in  rapid 
fucceftion,  contributed  their  (hare  to  the  (lock  of  feien- 
tific  fads,  though  they  made  few'  advances  to  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  a  natural  order. 

In  1605,  Aldrovandus,  wftio  publiftied  a  large  com-  Aldrovan- 
pilation  on  natural  hiftory,  diftributed  the  fifties  accord- dus* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  refidence  ;  thus,  his  firft  book 
treats  of  thofe  that  frequent  rocks  ;  the  fecond  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  littoral ;  the  third  to  the  pelagian,  &c. 

Several  authors,  whom  we  cannot  ftay  to  name,  dif- 
played  their  talents,  with  more  or  lefs  felicity,  on  the 
fame  fubjed.  But  their  labours  wTere  eclipfed  by  thofe 
of  Willoughby ,  whofe  work,  entitled  De  Hijloria  Pz/AVillough-. 
cium,  wras  printed  at  Oxford  in  1686,  and  unfoldedby* 
many  new  and  accurate  notions  relative  to  the  anatomy 
and  phyfiology  of  fifties.  His  arrangement  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  improved  modification  of  that  of  Belon. 

The  celebrated  Ray  publiftied,  in  1707,  his  Synopjis 
Methodica  Pifcium ,  w'hich  may  be  regarded  as  an  abrid¬ 
ged  and  corre&ed  view  of  Willoughby’s  larger  work, 
and  as  indicating,  if  not  fixing,  a  feries  of  genera.  This 
valuable  deferiptive  catalogue  continued  to  be  appealed 
to  as  a  ftandard ,  till  the  combined  genius  of  Artedi 
and  Linnaeus  effe&ed  an  important  reform  in  the  fei- 
ence  of  ichthyology. 

Artedi ,  the  countryman  and  friend  of  the  great  Artedi> 
Swedifti  naturalift,  had  adopted  his  principles,  and  was 
engaged  in  applying  them  to  the  fyftematic  illuftration 
of  fifties,  when  death  prematurely  arrefted  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  defign.  His  illuftrious  friend  put  the  finifti- 
ing  hand  to  his  papers,  and  publiftied  them  111  the  form 
of  twro  odlavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca 
Ichthyologic  a,  and  Philofophia  Ichthyologic  a ,  which  Wal- 
baum  re-edited,  in  four  volumes,  in  I792*  Thus,  then, 
to  Artedi  we  may  aferibe  th@  merit  of  having  firft  tra-p^s  method 
ced  the  outlines  of  that  clafiification  of  fifties  which  has  of  arrange- 
now  become  fo  popular  in  Europe;  for  he  firft  inftitu-menb 
ted  orders  and  genera,  and  defined  the  chara&ers  on 
which  thefe  divifions  are  founded.  Independently  of 
the  cetaceous  tribes,  which  are  now  generally  claffed 
with  the  mammalia ,  and  of  which  we  have  treated  in 

the 
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Hiftnry,  the  article  Cr.TOLOGY,  his  method  confided  of  four 
v  great  divifions  or  orders,  namely,  the  Malacopterygian , 
Acanthopterygian ,  Branchiojlegous ,  and  Chandroptery- 
gian .  The  firfl  denoted  thofe  fpecies  which  have  foft 
fins,  or  fins  with  bony  rays  but  without  fpines,  and  in¬ 
cluded  twenty -one  genera  3  the  fecond,  thofe  with  fpiny 
fins,  containing  fixteen  genera  3  the  third,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  amphibia  nantes  of  Linmeus,  which  want  the 
operculum,  or  branchioftegous  membrane  3  and  the 
fourth,  the  Linnsean  amphibia  nantes ,  which  have  not 
true  bones,  but  only  cartilages,  and  the  rays  of  whofe 
at  firft  fol-  fins  hardly  differ  from  a  membrane,  fn  his  firft  edition 
Linn^us^  ^ie  ^yftem  Nature,  Linnaeus  wholly  adopted  the 
Artedian  method.  With  regard  to  the  changes  which 
he  afterwards  introduced,  it  would  be  unneceffary  to 
date  them  in  this  rapid  hiftorical  (ketch,  efpecially  as 
we  purpofe  to  follow  his  divifions  in  our  fyftematic  ex- 
pofition. 

Thofe  ichthyologifts  who  have  propofed  methods  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  have  ufually  fallen  Ihort 
Method  of  of  the  latter  in  point  of  firaplicity.  Thus  Klein,  who 
Klem  vainly  attempted  to  rival  the  profeffor  of  Upfala,  diftri- 
buted  fillies  into  three  fe&ions,  according  as  they  had 
lungs,  and  vifible  or  invifible  gills  5  but  his  fubdivifions 
were  fo  numerous  and  complex,  that  his  fcheme  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  adopted.  That  of  Gronovius  was,  at  leaft 
for  a  few  years,  much  more  favourably  received.  It  is 
principally  founded  on  the  prefence  or  abfence,  and  the 
number  or  the  nature,  of  the  fins.  The  firft  clafs  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  cetaceous  animals,  and  the  fecond  all  the 
filhes.  The  chondropterygian,  and  the  ojjeous  or  bony, 
form  two  great  divifions  3  and  the  offeous  are  fubdivid- 
ed  into  branchiojlegous  and  branchial,  Thefe  laft  are 
grouped  according  to  the  Linnsean  rules \  but,  in  the 
formation  of  the  genera,  the  number  of  dorfal  fins  is 
admitted  as  a  character,  which  Linnaeus  has,  perhaps 
injudicioufty,  overlooked,  and  which  gives  rifes  to  feveral 
genera  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Syftem  of  Na¬ 
ture. — Brunnich  laboured,  with  much  pains  and  confi- 
derable  ingenuity,  to  combine  the  Linnaean  and  Arte¬ 
dian  divifions  3  but  his  fyftem  remained  without  encou- 
tnd  others,  ragement  or  fupport. — Scopoh  boldly  ftruck  out  a  new 
path,  and  affumed  the  pofition  of  the  anus  as  the  bafis 
of  his  three  primary  divifions.  His  fecondary  charac¬ 
ters  fometimes  coincide  with  thofe  of  Gronovius,  and 
fometimes  with  thofe  of  Linnaeus  ;  while  his  third  feries 
of  diftimftions  is  fometimes  drawn  from  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  fometimes  from  the  teeth.  Gonan ,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  profeffor  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  preferved 
the  Linnoean  genera,  but  formed  his  greater  divifions 
from  the  union  of  thofe  of  Linnaeus  and  Artedi.  His 
two  principal  fe&ions  are,  of  fillies  with  complete,  and 
of  thofe  with  incomplete,  gills  3  and  the  firft  is  divided 
into  two  others,  viz.  acanthopterygian,  and  malacoptery - 
gian,  in  each  of  which  are  ranged  the  apodal ,  jugular , 
thoracic,  and  abdominal  fpecies.  The  fame  procefs  is 
followed  in  the  fecond  feclion,  which  includes  the 
branchiojlegous  and  the  chondropterygian. 

All  the  authors  who  have  juft  paffed  under  our  re¬ 
view,  with  the  exception  of  Belon,  Rondelet,  and  Gro¬ 
novius,  publilhed  their  works  without  any  regular  feries 
of  plates  illuftrative  of  their  deferiptions.  Among  thofe 
who  embellifhed  their  volumes  with  valuable  figures, 
we  have  to  mention  Seba ,  ifi  his  large  colle&ion  of 
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fubje&s  belonging  to  natural  hiftory, — Catefby,  in  his  Hiftory. 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina,- — Broujfonct ,  in  his  Jchthyo -  f 

logia , — and  Bloch ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Fifties,  firft 
publilhed  at  Berlin  in  German,  and  in  French  in 
1785,  and  recently  republillied  in  a  fmall  form,  by 
Deterville,  at  Paris,  forming  part  of  the  extenfive  work 
entitled  Hifloire  Nature  lie  de  Buffon ,  &.c.  Bloch’s 
original  work  includes  about  600  fpecies  of  filhes,  which 
are  generally  deferibed  with  great  accuracy,  figured,  as  f 
nearly  as  circumftances  will  admit,  of  the  natural  lize, 
and  beautifully  coloured.  The  author  enters  with  fome 
minutenefs  into  the  hiftory  of  thofe  which  afford  food 
for  man,  or  which  fuggeft  fa£ts  worthy  of  remark.  He 
has  followed  the  Linnaean  method,  and  made  confider- 
able  additions  to  the  number  of  genera. 

La  Cepede,  the  friend  and  continuator  of  Buffon,  has  Of  La  Ce* 
likewife  executed  an  elaborate  and  extenfive  undertake 
ing  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  filhes.  He  divides  this 
clafs  of  animals  into  two  fecondary  claffes,  viz.  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  and  the  offeous .  Each  of  thefe  fubordinate 
claffes  confifts  of  four  divifions,  taken  from  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  operculum, 
and  of  the  branchial  membrane  3  thus,  the  firft  diviiion 
of  the  cartilaginous  includes  thofe  filhes  which  have  nei¬ 
ther  operculum  nor  branchial  membrane  3  the  fecond, 
thofe  which  have  no  operculum,  but  a  membrane  3  the 
third,  thofe  which  have  an  operculum,  but  no  mem¬ 
brane  3  and  the  fourth,  thofe  which  have  both.  The 
fame  chara£lers,  ftated  in  the  inverfe  order,  determine 
the  divifions  of  the  offeous  fpecies.  Each  of  thefe  divi¬ 
fions  is  again  diftributed  into  the  Linncean  orders,  and 
thefe,  in  turn,  into  the  Linncean  genera.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  latter,  however,  do  not  always  correfpond 
with  the  enumerations  in  the  Syftem  of  Nature  3  for 
the  French  zoologift  has  withdrawn  many  fpecies  from 
their  former  categories,  and  ranged  them  under  new 
genera.  His  innovations  in  this  refpe£t«  are,  perhaps, 
not  always  improvements  3  and  fome  of  his  generic  ap¬ 
pellations,  as  gobie ,  gobiofore ,  gobioide ,  gobio/nore ,  and 
gobiotnoro'ide ,  pomacanthe ,  pomac  enter,  pomadafys ,  and 
pomatome ,  & c.  are  too  nearly  allied  in  found  and  ortho¬ 
graphy,  to  be  readily  diferiminated  by  the  memory. 

We  have,  moreover,  to  regret  that  the  plates  are  not 
coloured,  and  that  they  are  executed  on  too  fmall  a 
feale.  Yet,  after  every  deduftion  which  even  rigid 
criticifm  may  require  from  the  merits  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  enough  will  remain  to  atteft  the  induftry  and  the 
talents  of  its  author,  and  to  juftify  the  high  rank 
which  he  has  obtained  among  the  writers  on  ichthyo- 
logy. 

Before  clofing  even  thefe  very  condenfed  notices,  it  Of  Pen,, 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  reminding  our  readers,  nant. 
that  the  Britilh  fifties  have  found  an  able  and  entertain¬ 
ing  expofitor  in  Mr  Pennant,  to  whom  the  natural  hif¬ 
tory  of  this  country  is  under  many  obligations.  In  the 
third  volume  of  his  Britifti  Zoology,  this  author  de- 
feribes  the  fifties  under  the  three  great  divifions  of  ceta¬ 
ceous ,  cartilaginous ,  and  bony .  The  latter,  which  as 
by  far  the  moft  numerous,  he  fubdivides  into  four  fec- 
tions,  entitled,  agreeably  to  the  Linncean  orders,  apo¬ 
dal \  thoracic ,  jugular ,  and  abdominal \ 

Beiides  the  fources  of  information  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  curious  inquirer  into  the  hiftory  of  fifties 
may  occafionally  refort  to  Duhamel’s  General  Treatife 
I  2  on 
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Anatomy  on  the  Fisheries,  Fabricius’s  Fauna  Grccnlandica ,  Fla- 
pf  Fifties  men  on  t|ie  different  kinds  of  frefh- water  fiihes,  Forf- 
* '  j^al’s  Yauna  Arabica ,  Johnfton’s  Hiflona  Naturalis  de 
Tifcibus  et  Celts,  Kolreuter’s  papers  in  different  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Peterfburg  Tranfa&ions,  the  fourth  vo- 
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lume  of  Marfigli’s  Danubius  P  annonico-  Mysius,  &:c.  Anatomy 
Monro’s  Anatomy  of  Fifties,  Pallas’s  Spicilegia  'Loolo -  °f  Pifhes. ^ 
gica,  &.c.  Yicq  d’Azyr’s  Memoirs  on  the  Anatomy 
of  Fi flies,  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Fmcijclopedie  Ale - 
thodique  which  are  devoted  to  the  article  Poijfons. 


ICHTHYOLOGY. 


CHAP.  II.  ANATOMY  OF  FISHES. 


Form  of  THE  Jhape  of  the  body  of  fifties  is  fubje&  to  confi- 
the  body,  derable  varieties.  It  is  faid  to  be  comprejfed ,  when  the 
diameter,  from  fide  to  fide,  is  lefs  than  from  back  to 
belly  ;  and  deprejfcd ,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  diame¬ 
ter,  from  fide  to  fide,  is  greater  than  from  back  to  bel¬ 
ly.  It  is  cylindrical ,  when  it  is  circular  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  j  enflfortn ,  or  fword-fhaped,  when  the 
back  and  belly  terminate  in  a  fharp  edge,  or  when  the 
body  gradually  tapers  from  the  head  to  the  tail  •,  cul - 
trilled,  or  knife-fhaped,  when  the  back  is  fomewhat 
ftat,  and  the  angle  below  acute  j  carinated ,  or  keel- 
fhaped,  when  the  back  is  rounded,  and  the  under  part 
of  the  belly  acute,  through  its  length  ;  oblong,  when 
the  longitudinal  diameter  is  much  longer  than  the 
tranfverfe  j  oval,  when  the  longitudinal  diameter  not 
only  exceeds  the  tranfverfe,  but  the  bafe  is  circular, 
and  the  apex  more  acute  ;  orbicular,  when  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  tranfverfe  diameters  are  nearly  equal  \  lamel- 
lated ,  or  fpear-fliaped,  when  oblong,  and  attenuated  at 
both  extremities  ;  cuneiform,  or  wedge-fhaped,  when 
the  body  gradually  flattens  towards  the  tail  m,  conical, 
when  it  is  cylindrical,  and  grows  gradually  more  llen- 
der  towards  the  tail ,  ventricofe ,  when  the  belly  is  very 
prominent  ;  gibbous,  when  the  back  prefents  one  or 
more  protuberances  ,  annulated,  when  the  body  is  fur- 
rounded  by  rings,  or  elevated  lines  *,  articulated,  when 
it  is  covered  with  connected  and  bony  plates  j  trigon, 
tetragon,  pentagon,  and  hexagon,  when  the  Tides  are 
plain,  with  three,  four,  or  fix  longitudinal  angles  ;  if 
the  number  of  thefe  angles  exceed  fix,  it  is  termed  a 
polygon . 

The  furface  of  the  body  of  fifties  is  termed  naked, 
when  it  is  deftitute  of  fcales  ;  fcaly,  when  provided 
with  them  ;  fmooth,  when  the  fcales  are  without  angles, 
furrows,  roughnefs,  or  inequalities  j  lubricous,  or  flip- 
pery,  when  inverted  with  a  mucous  or  flimy  humour  ; 
tuberculated,  or  rough,  when  covered  with  prominent 
warts  or  tubercles  *,  papillous,  when  covered  with  flefhy 
points  ;  fpinous,  when  the  afperities  are  elongated,  and’ 
pointed  at  their  extremities  \  loricated,  or  mailed, 
when  the  bodv  is  inclofed  m  a  hard,  callous,  or  bony 
integument,  or  in  fcales  fo  clofely  united  as  to  feem 
but  one*,  faf dated,  or  banded,  when  marked  with 
tranfverfe  zones  from  the  back  to  the  belly  *,  Jlriped, 
when  marked  with  very  narrow,  fcattered,  and  colour¬ 
ed  rtreaks  ;  vitiated,  when  marked  with  longitudinal 
zones  along  the  fide,  from  the  head  to  the  tail  \  reti¬ 
culated,  or  checquered,  when  marked  with  lines  form¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  net-work  \  pointed,  or  dotted, 
when  marked  with  points,  either  longitudinally  difpo- 
fed,  or  without  order  ,  and  variegated,  when  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours. 

The  parts  of  the  body  are  either  external,  or  inter¬ 
nal:  the  former  include  the  head,  trunk,  2X\dfltis  ;  the 
latter,  the  Jkeleton ,  mufcles ,  and  vifcera . 


I.  The  HEAD  is  always  placed  at  the  anterior  part  The  head, 
of  the  body,  and  reaches  from  the  extremity  of  the S4C* 
nofe  to  the  gills. 

Several  of  the  technical  terms  already  defined,  are 
applied  to  the  head  as  well  as  to  the  whole  body ;  but 
others,  which  are  more  appropriate,  require  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Obtufe  or  truncated,  denotes  that  the  head  is 
blunt,  or  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line  *,  acute ,  that 
it  terminates  in  an  acute  angle  ;  f  anting,  that  it  pre¬ 
fents  an  iriclined  plane,  from  the  top  of  the  anterior 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  ;  aculeated,  or  prickly, 
that  it  is  armed  with  (harp  points  or  fpines  *,  unarmed, 
that  it  is  without  fpines  or  tubercles  \  beardlefs,  that  it 
is  without  cirrhi,  &c. 

The  head  contains  the  mouth,  nofe,  jaws,  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  palate,  noftrils,  eyes,  branchial  opercules,  the 
branchioftegous  membrane,  the  aperture  of  the  gills, 
and  the  nape. 

The  mouth  is  that  cavity,  which  is  terminated  in 
front  by  its  own  orifice  \  on  the  fides,  by  the  branchial 
opercula  ;  and  behind,  by  the  throat.  It  is  fuperior , 
when  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head  *,  inferior, 
when  at  the  lower  part  ,  vertical,  when  it  defeends 
perpendicularly  from  the  upper  part  ;  tranfverfe,  or  ho - 
rizontal,  when  it  is  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  water 
when  the  fifh  fwims  m,  oblique,  when  it  is  neither  verti¬ 
cal  nor  horizontal ;  tubular ,  or  f/Iular,  when  the  ori¬ 
fice  is  narrow,  round,  and  deep  \  fitnous ,  or  dat-nofed, 
when  the  orifice  is  not  prominent  or  deep. 

The  nofe,  or  fnout,  is  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  jaws.  It 
is  cufpidated,  when  its  apex  terminates  in  a  fharp#  point 
or  briftle  ;  fpatulafhaped,  when  its  extremity  is  flatten¬ 
ed  and  extended  *,  bifid,  forked,  or  lobed,  when  its  ex¬ 
tremity  is  divided  into  two  lobes ;  triquetrous  and  tetra- 
quetrous,  when  it  has  three  or  four  fiat  fides  \  and  re¬ 
flex,  when  it  is  incurved  towards  the  belly. 

The  jaws  are  always  two  in  number,  and  differ  in 
different  fpecies  chiefly  in  refpeft  of  figure  and  propor¬ 
tion.  They  are  fubulate ,  or  awl-fhaped,  when  they  are 
rounded  at  the  bafe,  and  are  gradually  attenuated  to¬ 
wards  the  apex  *,  carinated,  or  keel-fhaped,  when  the 
lower  jaw  is  longitudinally  ridged,  either  without  or 
within  ;  equal,  when  both  are  of  the  fame  length  ;  un¬ 
equal,  when  one  projects  beyond  the  other  j  naked, 
when  not  covered  with  lips  \  labiate,  when  covered 
with  one  or  two  lips  \  edentulated,  when  deftitute  of 
teeth  dentated,  or  toothed,  when  furnifhed  with  teeth 
of  unequal  fize  •,  dentato:crenatedy  when  the  bones  are 
formed  into  the  appearance  of  teeth  ;  cirrated,  or  cir- 
rofe,  when  furnifhed  with  cirrhi,  or  briftly  membrana¬ 
ceous  appendages,  which  hang  from  one  or  both  jaws  y 
vaginated,  or  fheathed,  when  the  margin  of  one  covers 
that  of  the  other ;  arched,  or  covered,  when  furnifhed 
with  a  membranaceous  veil,  attached  before,  and  loofe 

behind. 
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Ai  -rr-r,  behind,  within  which,  and  the  upper  or  under  part  of 
of  Fifties*  r'nf>  mouth,  the  fifh  lays  its  tongue,  or  difcharges  water 
-~v~-  frcm  mouth  ;  and  moveable ,  when  they  can  be 
thru  ft  out  or  drawn  in. 

The  lips  are  obvious  only  in  a  few  fifties,  and  are  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  flefhy  or  bony  confidence.  They  are  alfo  dif- 
tinguhhed  into  plicated,  or  confiding  of  folds,  and  re¬ 
tractile ,  or  capable  of  beiug  drawn  out  or  in,  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  animal. 

The  teeth  are  acute ,  when  their  extremity  terminates 
in  a  point ;  obtufe ,  when  it  is  rounded  ;  granular ,  when 
the  teeth  are  of  the  fize  and  ftiape  of  fmall  grains  ; 
plane,  when  flat  on  the  fides;  femi fagittate ,  when  hook¬ 
ed  on  one  fide  only  ;  fcrrated,  when  toothed  like  a  faw 
on  the  margin  ;  emarginate ,  when  the  extremity  is 
fomewhat  cleft ;  recurved,  when  inclined  towards  the 
gullet  *,  parallel,  when  of  the  fame  diredlion,  length, 
and  figure  ;  diverging,  when  the  apices  (land  wide,  or 
diftant  from  each  other  5  Jimilar,  when  they  are  all  of 
the  fame  fize  and  figure  ;  dijfimilar ,  when  fome  are 
acute,  and  others  obtufe  ;  ordinate,  when  difpofed  in 
one  or  more  rows*,  confufed,  wdien  crow’ded,  and  not 
difpofed  in  any  regular  order. 

The  tongue  is  termed  acute  or  obtufe ,  according  as 
its  extremity  terminates  in  a  point,  or  is  rounded  ;  it  is 
emarginate ,  or  bifid,  when  the  extremity  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  lobes  ;  carinatcd,  when  angulated  on  the  upper 
or  lower  furface  ;  dentated,  when  its  furface  is  furnifhed 
with  teeth ;  and  papilious,  when  covered  with  fleftiy 
points. 

The  palate  is  that  part  of  the  mouth  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  bafe  of  the  jaws  and  the  origin  of 
the  ccfophagus.  It  is  either  fmooth,  when  its  furface  is 
deftitute  of  tubercles,  teeth,  and  afperities ;  ox  denticu¬ 
lated,  when  fur ni ihed  with  teeth. 

The  nojtrils  are  orifices,  almoft  always  fituated  in  the 
roftrum,  before  the  eyes.  They  are  anterior,  when  they 
occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  roftrum,  and  are  fomewhat 
diftant  from  the  eyes ;  poflcrior ,  when  fituated  at  the 
bafe  of  the  roftrum,  and  very  near  the  eyes;  fuperior , 
when  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  and 
clofe  to  them  ;  cylindrical,  when  they  form  a  tube ; 
fngle,  or  folitary,  when  there  is  only  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  head  ;  and  double ,  when  there  are  two  on  each 
fide. 

Eyes.  The  eyes  are  always  two,  and  are  compofed  off two 

principal  parts,  which  as  they  are  vifible  from  without 
belong  to  the  defcription  of  the  external  ftruflure. 
Thefe  parts  are  the  pupil  and  the  iris.  The  firft  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre  of  the  globe  ;  and  is  ufually  fpherical, 
but  fometimes  oval ;  and  the  fecond  is  the  coloured 
circle  which  furrounds  the  pupil,  and  is  often  furniftied 
with  a  diftinft  ring.  It  is,  for  the  moil:  part  black  or 
gold-coloured,  but  fometimes  it  affumes  a  filveiy  hue. 
— The  eyes  are  faid  to  be  covered,  w’hen  they  are  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  {kin,  or  in  a  militating  membrane ; 
femi-covcred,  when  this  membrane  is  arched,  or  lunu- 
lated,  or  perforated  like  a  ring ;  naked,  when  deftitute 
of  a  militating  membrane  ;  vertical,  when  fituated  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  ;  lateral,  when  placed  on  the 
fides  of  the  head  ;  binatc,  when  they  are  both  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  head  ;  plane,  or  depreffed,  when  the 
convexity  of  the  ball  does  not. exceed  the  furface  of 
head;  convex ,  when  the  convexity  projeils  beyond 
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this  furface  ;  falient,  wdien  the  eyes  are  very  promi-  Anatomy 
/  7  J  1  '  of  tubes, 

nent.  ^  ■  y .  * 

The  branchial  opercles ,  are  fcaly  or  bony  proceffes,  Branchial 
fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  opercles. 
clofing  the  aperture  of  the  gills,  and  fuftaining  the 
branchial  membrane.  They  are  termed  fimple,  \vhen 
compofed  of  a  fingle  piece;  diphyllous,  triphy lions,  or 
tetr aphyllous,  when  confifting  of  twro,  three,  or  four 
pieces  ;  flexile ,  or  foft,  when  they  can  be  eafily  bent  ; 
fub-arcuated,  when  the  pofterior  margin  is  rounded  ; 
fiflulous ,  when  the  branchial  opening  feems  to  be  exca* 
vated  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  opercula  ;  acuminated , 
wdien  the  hinder  plate  runs  out  into  a  fharp  procefs  ; 
ciliated,  when  the  pofterior  margin  is  fringed,  or  fet 
with  membranous  fetaceous  appendages;  frenated,  or 
bridled,  when  connected  with  the  body  by  means  of  a 
membrane  ;  fcabrous,  when  their  furface  is  covered 
with  afperities ;  flriated,  wdien  marked  with  hollow 
and  nearly  parallel  lines ;  radiated,  when  the  lines  run 
like  rays,  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  ;  graved,  when 
the  lines  appear  in  no  regular  order  ;  aculeated,  when 
the  pofterior  margin  is  terminated  by  one  or  more 
fpines ;  ferrated,  when  it  is  cut  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw*; 
fcaly ,  when  the  furface  of  the  opercles  is  covered  with 
fcabs. 

The  branchial,  or  branchioflegous  membrane,  is  a  true  And  mem- 
fin,  formed  of  cartilaginous  crooked  bones,  joined  by  abrane. 
thin  membrane,  lurking  under  the  opercula,  to  which 
it  adheres,  and  is  capable  of  being  folded  or  expanded, 
as  neceftity  requires.  This  membrane  is  faid  to  be  pa¬ 
tent,  when  it  projects  beyond  the  margin  of  the  oper¬ 
cula  ;  retraced  or  latent,  when  it  is  concealed  under 
them  ;  covered,  wdien  concealed  under  them,  yet  fo  as 
to  be  vifible  without  hurting  them. 

The  aperture  of  the  gills,  is  a  cleft  commonly  lateral, 
wdiich  opens  between  the  opercula  and  the  trunk,  by 
means  of  the  gills.  It  is  arcuated,  or  arched,  when  it 
reprefents  a  crefcent ;  operculated,  when  quite  covered 
by  the  opercula  ;  pipe-Jhaped ,  wdien  in  the  form  of  a 
tube.  Its  place,  in  fome  of  the  cartilaginous  fpecies,  is 
fupplied  by  vents ,  or  /piracies,  wdiich  are  either  round , 
arched,  lateral,  ox  inferior,  i.  e.  placed  underneath  the 
body. 

The  nape  is  the  hind  and  terminating  part  of  the 
head,  which  is  attached  to  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
trunk,  in  the  region  of  the  gills.  It  is  cannated,  when 
its  furface  is  ftiarply  angulated plane,  when  flat,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  body;  ^nAf ulcated,  when  ridged  or 
furrowed . 

2.  The  TRUNK  is  that  part  of  the  body,,  wdiich  ex- The  trunk/ 
tends  from  the  nape  and  branchial  aperture,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail.  It  comprehends  the  gills,  throat, 
thorax,  back,  fides,  abdomen,,  lateral  line,  anus,  tail, 
and  feales. 

The  gills,  or  branchue, .  confift,  for  the  moll  part,  of 
four  crooked,  parallel,-  unequal  bones,  furniftied,  on  the 
outer  or  convex  part,  with  fmall  foft  appendages,  like 
the  beards  of  a  feather,  and  generally  of  a  red  colour. 

They  are  aculeated,  wdien  the. concave  or  interior  part 
has  fpines  imtead  of  tubercles ;  anomalous,  when  fome 
are  ciliated,  others  tuberculated,  or  of  a  different  ftruc- 
ture  :  denuded,  when  wanting  opercles.  the  hrancWi- 
oftegous  membrane,  or  both ;  peBinated,  when  the  con- 
.  vex  or  exterior  part,  towards  the  branchial  aperture^ 
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Anatomy  Js  furnifhed  with  red  fetaceous  rays,  or  lamella  ;  with- 
!0t  Jl?es*,  drawn,  when  not  confpicuous,  lying  nearer  the  throat 
than  the  aperture  ;  fimple ,  when  furnifhed  either  with 
filaments  or  tubercles  ;  approaching ,  when  they  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  fame  aperture. 

The  throat  is  that  part  which  correfponds  to  the 
branchial  apertures,  and  is  placed  between  them.  It  is 
/welling,  when  it  exceeds  the  level  of  the  body  and  the 
head  ;  carinated ,  when  angulated  underneath  ;  plane , 
when  on  a  level  with  the  thorax  and  head. 

The  thorax  is  that  part  which  begins  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  throat,  and  is  terminated  by  a  line  drawn 
to  the  infertion  of  the  peftoral  fins. 

The  hack  is  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  extending 
from  the  nape  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  It  is  aptery - 
gious,  without  fins  5  monopterygious ,  dipterygious ,  &c. 
with  one,  or  two  fins ;  convex ,  higher  in  the  middle 
than  toward  the  fides  ;  ferrated ,  having  a  deep  longitu¬ 
dinal  furrow  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  fides  are  that  part  of  the  trunk,  which  reaches 
Irom  the  gills  to  the  anus,  between  the  back  and  the 
abdomen.  They  are  fometimes  marked  with  zones, 
lines,  fpots,  or  points. 

J  he  abdomen  is  the  under  part  of  the  trunk,  between 
the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  thorax  and  the  origin  of 
the  tail.  It  is  carinated ,  or  acute  through  its  length  ; 
ferrated ,  when  the  fcales  forming  the  carina  are  difpo- 
fied  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ;  plane ,  when  without  pro¬ 
minence  or  depreffion. 

The  lateral  line  ufually  commences  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branchial  opercles,  runs  along  the  fides,  and 
terminates  at  the  caudal  fin.  It  is  formed  by  lines, 
dots,  or  fmall  tubercles.  It  is  flraight ,  when  it  pre¬ 
sents  no  inflexion  through  its  length  ;  curved ,  when  it 
inclines  to  the  back  or  belly  ;  broken ,  wrhen  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  which  follow  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  obliterated ,  wdien  fcarcely  perceptible  ;  double , 
when  there  are  two  on  each  fide  ;  fmooth,  when  with¬ 
out  prickles  or  tubercles  ;  aculeated,  wdien  furnifhed 
with  fpines ;  defeending ,  when  it  runs  obliquely  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  ;  inferior ,  when  fituated  ©n  the 
lower  part  of  the  fide;  loricated \  or  mailed ,  when  rough 
with  fmall  bones,  or  hard  fcaly  tubercles ;  mean,  w7hen 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  fide ;  obfolete ,  when  near¬ 
ly  effaced  ;  porous ,  when  pun&ured  wTith  fmall  holes  ; 
Jhiuous ,  when  bent  in  a  waving  line  ;  Jo  lit  ary,  when 
there  is  one  line  on  each  fide ;  fuperior,  when  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  fide,  near  the  back ;  banded,  when 
covered  with  a  longitudinal  zone,  coloured  or  filvery. 

The  anus  is  the  external  orifice  of  the  return.  It 
is  jugular,  when  fituated  under  the  branchial  opercles  ; 
peBoral,  when  under  the  gills;  mean,  when  equally 
removed  from  the  head  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail ; 
remote,  wdien  near  the  tail. 

The  tail  is  the  folid  part  of  the  trunk,  w7hich  it  ter¬ 
minates,  being  fituated  behind  the  anus.  It  is  round, 
as  in  the  lamprey  and  eels ;  carinated,  w7hen  its  furface 
prefents  fome  fharp  angle ;  muricatedy  when  befet  with 
fpines  or  tubercles  ;  apterygious,  when  deftitute  of  fins ; 
dipterygious ,  when  the  fin  is  divided  at  the  bafe. 

The  fcales  are  pellucid,  cartilaginous,  or  horny  te¬ 
guments,  which  ufually  cover  the  trunk.  They  are 
oval,  when  one  extremity  is  rounded,  and  larger  than 
the  other;  orbiculate ,  when  nearly  round;  fnooth ,  whefr 
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defiitute  of  fenfible  angles  or  afperities  ;  ciliated,  when  Anatomy 
the  margin  is  fet  with  fetaceous  proceffes  ;  ferrated,  of  Flfbe3-, 
when  the  margin  is  toothed  like  a  faw ;  imbricated,  ~  v 
when  the  fcales  partly  cover  one  another,  like  tiles  on 
a  roof ;  rare ,  when  fenfibly  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  deciduous ,  when  they  eafily  fall  off ;  tenacious, 
when  they  are  detached  with  difficulty  ;  reniote,  when 
feparated  from  one  another  ;  verticillate ,  wrhen  furround¬ 
ing  the  body  in  rings. 

3.  The  FINS  confift  of  feveral  rays  conne&ed  by  a  Fins, 
tender  film,  or  membrane ;  and  they  are  raifed,  ex¬ 
panded,  or  moved  in  various  directions,  by  means  of 
appropriate  mufcles.  The  rays  of  the  fins  are  either 
jointed  and  flexible  fmall  bones,  w7hofe  extremity  is  of¬ 
ten  divided  into  tw7o  parts;  or  hard  and  prickly,  without 
divifion  at  the  extremity.  In  fome  cafes,  thofe  on  the 
back  of  the  fifh  are  furnifhed  with  membranaceous  ap¬ 
pendages,  fimple,  or  palmated,  and  adhering  to  the  apex 
or  fides. — The  fins,  according  to  their  pofition,  are  de¬ 
nominated  dorfal,  peBoral,  ventral,  anal,  or  caudal ’. 

The  dorfal  fins  are  fituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  between  the  head  and  the  tail.  Their  number 
varies  from  one  to  three,  and  fo  gives  rife  to  the  epi¬ 
thets  monopterygious ,  dipterygious,  and  tripterygions,  If 
the  back  has  no  fin,  it  is  laid  to  be  apterygious .  The 
form,  fize,  and  fituation  of  the  dorfal  fins  have  like- 
wife  fuggefled  various  technical  appellations  ;  but  few 
of  thefe  require  to  be  particularly  defined.  We  (hall 
notice,  therefore,  only  the  fejhy,  which  are  covered 
with  a  thick  fkin,  or  mufcular  fubftance  ;  and  the  ra- 
rnentaceous,  which  are  furnifhed  with  membranaceous 
or  filamentous  appendages. 

The  peEloral  fins  are  fituated  on  each  fide,  about  the 
aperture  of  the  gills.  In  fome  fpecies,  they  are  want¬ 
ing  ;  in  others,  fohtary ,  or  one  on  each  fide  ;  in  a  few* 
they  are  double,  i.  e.  tw7o  on  each  fide ;  in  fome,  they 
are  falcated,  or  arched  above,  and  concave  below. 

The  ventral  or  inferior  fins  are  alwTays  placed  on 
the  under  part  of  the  fifh  ;  but  at  a  greater  diflsnee 
from  the  mouth.  They  are  abdominal,  when  placed  in 
the  belly,  behind  the  peCloral  fins,  and  not  fixed  in  the 
fternum,  but  in  the  offa  pelvis  ;  dijform,  w7hen  they 
have  a  fpine  or  cirrhus,  befides  the  ofiicles ;  jugular, 
when  placed  under  the  throat  before  the  peCloral  fins, 
and  fixed  to  the  clavicles ;  multiradiated,  when  they 
have  feveral  rays,  though  leldom  exceeding  feven ;  tho¬ 
racic,  when  placed  under  the  peftoral  fins,  often  a  lit¬ 
tle  behind  them,  but  always  fixed  to  the  fternum. 

The  anal  fin  is  placed  between  the  anus  and  the  cau¬ 
dal  fin.  It  is  bifurcated,  or  twofoi'ked,  w7hen  the  offi- 
cles  in  the  middle  are  fliorteft  ;  coalefcing,  wiien  united 
with  the  caudal  fin ;  longitudinal,  when  it  extends  from 
the  anus  to  the  tail ;  pofierior,  when  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  tail,  near  the  caudal  fin. 

The  caudal  fin  is  fituated  vertically,  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  body.  It  is  equal,  or  entire,  when  its  rays 
are  of  equal  length ;  lauceolated,  w’hen  the  rays  in  the 
middle  are  longer  than  the  others  ;  emarginate ,  w7hen 
they  are  fhorter  than  the  others ;  bifid,  when  they  are 
very  fhort ;  trifid,  when  the  fin  is  divided  into  three 
lobes ;  coalefcing ,  w7hen  united  with  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins ;  cufpidated ,  when  attenuated  at  the  apex,  or  ter^ 
minating  in  a  fetaceous  point ;  fetiferous,  when  a  fili¬ 
form  appendage  proceeds  from  the  divifion. 

Internal 
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I.  The  SKELETON  of  a  fifti  is  the  aflemblage  of  bones 
which  conftitutes  the  frame-work  of  its  body.  The 
number  of  thefe  bones  is  not  uniform  in  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  varies  according  to  age  and  fpecies.  They 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  thofe  of  the  head, 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  fins. 

The  head  contains  a  confiderable  number  of  bones  \ 
that  of  the  perch,  for  example,  has  eighty-.  As  the 
limited  nature  of  our  plan  precludes  minute  fpecifica- 
tion,  we  (hall  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant.  The  fkull  covers  the  whole  head,  its  fides  fre¬ 
quently  forming  the  fockets  of  the  -yes,  the  temples, 
and  the  cheeks.  The  upper  and  lower  jaw-hones  are 
placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  The  upper  is 
more  or  lefs  of  an  arched  form.  In  fome  fillies  it  is 
wanting,  and  its  place  fup plied  by  a  portion  of  the 
fkull.  The  lower  jaw  is  ufually  arched  or  triangular, 
and  its  length  regulates  that  of  the  fnout,  or  roltrum. 
The  bones  of  the  palate  are,\for  the  moft  part,  four,  viz. 
two  on  each  fide  of  the  fauces,  oval,  and  nearly  plane, 
often  crowded  with  teeth,  or  rougli  with  tubercles,  or 
furrowed  tranfverfely,  the  bafe  of  the  one  conne&ed 
with  the  apex  of  the  other.  The  gills  are  attached  to 
thefe  ofticles  on  each  fide  by  a  cartilage.  The  opercu¬ 
lar  bones  are  fituated  at  the  hind  part  of  the  jaws,  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  and  behind  the  eyes.  In  fome 
fpecies,  they  form  a  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  hyoid 
bone  is  an  ofiicle  fituated  between  the  two  fides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  ferving  as  a  bafis  for  the  tongue,  prefenting 
the  figure  of  a  V,  and  occafionally  furnilhed  with  a 
hook. 

The  thorax  is  a  cavity  principally  formed  by  the 
vertebrae,  the  fternum,  the  clavicles,  and  the  fcapulae. 
The  vertebree  form  the  back-bone,  which  reaches  from 
the  (Lull  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  They  are  ftrong- 
er  and  thicker  towards  the  head,  and  grow  weaker  and 
more  flender  towards  the  tail.  Each  fpecies  has  a  de¬ 
terminate  number  of  vertebrae,  which  grow  with  the 
body.  They  are  furnilhed  with  tranfverfe  and  fpiny 
proceftes,  the  former  of  which  are  marked  by  tranfverfe 
lines,  by  the  number  of  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  age 
of  fifties  may  be  known.  The  fpinal  marrow  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  canal  which  pafles  through  the  vertebrse. 
The  Jlernum  in  fifties  is  not  cartilaginous,  as  in  other 
animals,  but  always  bony.  Its  form  varies  confider- 
ably,  being  fometimes  triangular,  fometimes  rounded 
before,  and  pointed  behind,  but  moft  frequently  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure.  It  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  clofes  that  cavity.  The  clavicles  are  two 
bones  fituated  tranfverfely  behind  the  opening  of  the 
gulls  5  and  are  fometimes  formed  by  two  ofticles  united. 

I  hey  are  attached  to  the  firft  vertebra.  The  fcapulce 
are  two  Hat,  rhomboidal,  or  arched  bones,  fituated  on 
the  lateral  fide  of  the  body,  under  the  pollerior  margin 
of  the  clavicles,  and  ferving  as  a  bafe  to  the  pedloral 
fins.  When  the  fcapulae  are  wanting,  the  pedloral  fins 
are  attached  to  the  fternum,  or  to  the  margin  of  the 
clavicles. 

1  he  abdomen  forms  a  cavity  always  largefr  than  that 
of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  to  the  anus.  It  is  encompaffed  by  the  ribs 
and  the  ojfa  pelvis.  The  ribs  are  bony  arches, 
fituated  obliquely  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen, 


having  their  upper  extremity  articulated  with  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tranfverfe  proceftes  of  the  vertebrae. 

Their  number  is  very  variable.  In  thofe  fpecies  which 
are  without  ribs,  the  abfence  of  the  latter  is  compen- 
fated  by  the  length  and  di region  of  the  tranfverfe  pre¬ 
cedes  of  the  vertebra*.  The  ojfa  pelvis  are  two  bones 
which  defend  the  vifeera  contained  in  the  abdomen. 

The  ventral  fins  are  ufually  attached  to  their  pofterior 
margin.  When  thefe  fins  are  wanting,  or  when  they 
are  attached  under  the  throat,  or  on  the  thorax,  the 
ojfa  pelvis  are  alfo  wanting.  The  tail  is  compofed  of 
cert&in  bones,  which  terminate  the  vertebral  column* 

The  proceftes  of  each  vertebra  of  the  tail  are  incident 
t0  great  variety  in  refpedt  of  number  and  dimenfions. 

The  fins  are  formed  of  a  certain  number  ^of  ofticles, 
connected  to  one  another  by  firm  membranes.  The 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  fupported  by  the  inter  fpinous 
bones  {ojfa  interfipmofia ),  which  lie  between  the  pointed 
proceftes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  connected  with  them 
by  a  ligament.  The  rays  of  the  anal  fin  have  nearly 
the  fame  conformation  as  thofe  of  the  dorfal. 

2.  The  muscles  are  an  aflemblage  of  fmall  bundles  of  Mufcle*^ 
fteftiy  fibres,  partly  red,  and  partly  whitiih,  enveloped 
in  a  common  membrane.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  called 
th tfiefijy  portion  of  the  muficlc ,  the  fecond,  the  tendon. 

Each  mufcle  thus  compofed,  is  fufceptible  of  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation.  The  former  is  accompanied  by 
a  vifible  fwelling,  hardenings  wrinkling,  and  ftiorteii- 
ing  of  the  mufcle,  and  the  latter  by  its  elongation,  ex- 
panfion,  and  recovery  of  its  former  foftnefs  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Its  force,  in  general,  depends  oil  the  quantity 
of  fibrous  matter  which  enters  into  its  compofition,  and 
its  moving  power  on  the  length  and  fize  of  the  fibres. 

The  mufeles  vary  much  in  refpeft  of  number,  fize,  and 
fituation.  There  are  two  which  proceed  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  along  the  fides  of  the  body,  and  thence  de¬ 
nominated  lateral  mufeles .  Each  of  thefe  feems  to  be 
compofed  of  feveral  tranfverfe  mufeles,  which  are  fimi- 
lar  and  parallel.  There  are  four  fituated  at  the  cau¬ 
dal  fin,  namely,  three  fuperior,  and  one  inferior.  Of 
the  two  former,  one  is  ftraight,  and  two  are  oblique. 

The  fourth  occupies  the  half  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  tail.  There  are  likewife  four  at  each  pefloral  fin,, 
namely,  two  ereliors  and  two  deprejfors ;  the  two  former 
fituated  on  the  external  furface  of  the  clavicles  and 
fcapulae,  and  the  two  latter  under  thefe  parts.  Each 
ventral  fin  has  three  mufeles,  one  eredtor  and  two  de- 
preflors  ;  the  firft  placed  over  the  whole  external  fur- 
face  of  the  os  pelvis ,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fame  part.  The  carinal  mufeles  of  the 
back  and  tail  are  (lender,  and  clofely  united,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  fpace  that  is  left  between  the  lateral  mufeles. 

Their  number  is  always  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
dorfal  fins.  Fifties,  for  example,  which  have  no  dorfal 
fin,  have  but  one  pair  of  carinal  mufeles,  thofe  which 
have  one  dorfal  fin,  have  two  pairs,  and  thofe  which 
have  two  dorfal  fins,  have  three  pairs,  viz.  one  pair 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  fin,  another  between  the 
two  fins,  and  a  third  between  the  fecond  dorfal  and  the 
caudal  fin.  The  proper  inter  fpinous  mufeles  are  thofe 
whofe  office  it  is  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins.  Each  inter-fpinous  ray  is  furnifhed  with  four, 
two  eredtors,  and  two  depreflors.  The  dilating  mufcle 
of  the  braneliioftegous  membrane  is  fmall,  and  attached 
by  its  anterior  extremity,  partly  under  the  angle  of  the 

lower 
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Anatomy  lower  jaw,  aiid  partly  to  the  tides  of  the  os  pelvis.  It 
,°f  ^'uies'  is  fixed  to  the  branchial  membrane  by  as  many  tendons 
as  there  are  tendons  in  the  membrane. 

Brain  and  3.  ORGANS  and  VI3CEP.A. — The  brain  of  fillies  is  a 
other  or-  Very  fman  organ,  relative  to  the  fize  of  the  head.  Jt  is 
.San>*  divided  into  three  equal  lobes,  of  which  the  two  an¬ 
terior  are  contiguous  ;  the  third  being  placed  behind, 
and  forming  the  cerebellum.  Thefe  thiee  lobes  are 
fuvrOunued  by  k  frothy  matter,  refembling  faliva.  In 
this  region  the  optic  and  ol.faclory  nerves  are  eafily 
difeovtred. 

The  cefophagus}  or  gullet,  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
throat,  and  defeends,  in  a  flraight  line,  to  the  upper 
orince  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  membranous,  fmooth,  and 
lined  with  a  mucous  humour. 

'Y\\e,J}omach  is  a  membranous  fack,  fometimes  cylin¬ 
drical  or  ipherical,  and  fometimes  divided  into  two 
lobes. 

The  fwwvning ,  or  air-bladder ,  or  found ,  is  an  ob¬ 
long,  white,  membranous  bag,  lometimes  cylindrical, 
fometimes  elliptical,  and  fometimes  divided  into  two 
or  three  lobes,  of  different  lengths.  It  is  ufually  fitu- 
ated  between,  the  vertebrae  and  the  ftomach,  and  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  peritonaeum.  In  fome  fillies  it  com¬ 
municates  with  the  ftomach,  and  in  others,  with  the 
oefoph agus.  The  flat  fifhes  are  unprovided  with  this 
organ. 

The  intejlines ,  which  i*  man  are  placed  tranfverfely, 
have  a  longitudinal  pofition  in  fifhes,  and  are  all  con- 
nedled  with  the  fubflance  of  the  liver.  They  are  in 
general  very  fhort,  making  only  three  turns,  the  laft 
of  which  terminates  in  a  common  outlet  or  vent.  The 
appendices,  or  fecondary  inteilines,  are  very  numerous, 
compofing  a  groupe  of  worm-like  proceffes,  all  ulti¬ 
mately  terminating  in  two  large  canals,  opening  into 
the  fir  ft  intelline,  into  which  they  difeharge  their  pe¬ 
culiar  fluid. 

The  liver  is  commonly  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  right  or  left  fide,  or  in  the  anterior 
region  of  the  abdomen,  of  whofe  cavity  it  fills  about 
two  thirds.  It  is  fometimes  Ample,  and  fometimes  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  three,  or  more  lobes.  It  ufually  con¬ 
tains  a  large  portion  of  oil  or  fat. 

The  gall-bladder  is  oval  or  oblong,  and  lies  under  the 
right  fide  of  the  liver.  It  communicates  with  the 
ftomach  or  the  inteftines,  by  means  of  the  cyftic  dufl 
and  the  choledochic  canal. 

The  fpleen  varies  in  form  and  pofition.  Sometimes 
it  is  all  of  a  piece  ;  fometimes  divided  into  many  lobes, 
which  adhere  only  bv  very  flender  filaments.  In  fome 
individuals  it  is  black,  in  others  it  has  the  red  hue  of 
clotted  blood.  It  is  placed  near  the  backbone,  and  at 
m  place  where  it  is  fubjeft  to  an  alternate  conftriftton 
and  dilatation,  from  the  prefiureof  the  air-bag,  which  is 
fituated  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Almoft  all  fifhes  are  provided  with  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der.  Its  form  is  nearly  oval.  It  terminates  under  the 
tail  \  and  has  no  communication  with  the  reBum . 

The  kidneys  are  two  flat  bodies,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and  of  a  reddilli  colour.  They 
are  attached  to  the  vertebrae,  feparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  by  the  peritonceum ,  and  frequently  pro¬ 
longed  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  region  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  white  and  fhining  membrane 
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which  feparates  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  This  Anatomy 
partition  is  partly  flefhy  and  partly  tendinous.  °f  l 

The  peritonceum ,  or  membrane  inverting  the  con-  '  v  d 
tents  of  the  abdomen,  is  thin  and  of  a  blackifti  colour. 

The  ova ,  in  the  females,  are  difpofed  into  two  large 
oblong  bodies,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  abdomen  \  and 
the  milt  or  fofi-roe ,  in  the  male,  appears  in  a  fimilar 
form  in  the  fame  part. 

The  pericardium  is  a  fmall  bag  which  contains  the 
heart. 

The  heart  is  a  vifeus  fituated  on  the  fternum,  under 
the  pofterior  gills.  It  varies  confiderably  in  form,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  flat,  frequently  triangular  or  pyramidal, 

&c.  Its  politic*  is  not  tranfverfe,  as  Artedi  has  al¬ 
leged,  but  longitudinal,  as  in  quadrupeds.  It  confifts 
of  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle.  The  fides  of  the 
former  are  rugofe,  and  exhibit  many  fmall  cavities. 

The  latter  is  a  very  flender  mufcular  bag,  with  a  larger 
cavity  than  that  of  the  ventricle,  and  forming  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  heart  and 

The  venous  Jin  us .  The  capacity  of  this  laft  is  ftili 
greater  than  that  of  the  auricle.  Its  pofition  is  tranf¬ 
verfe,  correfponding  to  that  of  the  diaphragm.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  the  auricle  by  a  large  aperture,  and 
receives  at  the  other  end  three  lafge  trunks  of  veins. 

The  aorta  is  an  artery  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  fending  out  numberlefs  branches  to  the  gills, 
on  which  it  is  fubdivided  into  ramifications  fo  minute  a$ 
to  efcape  the  eye  unlefs  aflifted  by  a  glafs. 

The  blood  of  fifhes  is  red,  and  the  red  particles  are 
not  round  as  in  the  mammalia,  but  oval  as  in  the  am¬ 
phibia. 

Dr  Monro’s  elaborate  defeription  of  the  abforbent 
fyjlem  in  fifties,  is  thus  ftated  by  Dr  Shaw  iri  the  fcnirth 
volume  of  his  General  Zoology . 

“  On  the  middle  of  the  belly,  immediately  below 
the  outer  Ikin,  a  lymphatic  veftel  runs  upwards  from 
the  vent,  and  receives  branches  from  the  fides  of  the 
belly  and  the  fin  below  the  vent  \  near  the  head  this 
lymphatic  partes  between  the  two  pe<ftoral  fins,  and 
having  got  above  them,  receives  their  lymphatics  :  it 
then  goes  under  the  juncture  of  the  twro  bones  which 
form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens  into  a  net-wrork  of  very 
large  lymphatics  which  lie  clofe  to  the  pericardium, 
and  almoft  furrounds  the  heart  :  this  net-work,  befides 
that  part  of  it  behind  the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic 
on  each  fide,  which  receives  others  from  the  kidney, 
runs  upon  the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards,  and  when 
it  has  got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  fends  off  a 
large  branch  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic  du<ft  5 
after  detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lymphatic 
which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifh  j  it  is  formed  of 
branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  appear¬ 
ance.  Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  lying 
deeper,  which  accompanies  the  ribs  5  after  the  large 
lymphatic  has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  vef- 
fels,  it  receives  others  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth  :  a  little  t^elow  the  orbit  another  net-work  ap¬ 
pears,  confifting  in  part  of  the  veffels  above  deferibed, 
and  of  the  thoracic  du&  :  this  net-work  is  very  com¬ 
plete,  fome  of  its  veflels  lying  on  each  fide  the  mufcles 
of  the  gills,  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk  is  fent 
out,  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

“  The  la&eals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefenteric  ar¬ 
teries, 
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PhyfioJcgy  teries,  anaftomofing  frequently  acrofs  thofe  veflels  :  the 
*nd  receptacle  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large  in  pro¬ 
of*  Fiflies  Port*on  t0  them,  and  confills  at  its  lower  part  of  two 

1 - v —  -  branches,  one  of  which  lies  between  the  duodenum 

and  the  flomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the  pan¬ 
creas,  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
lower  part  of  the  flomach,  and  the  lacleals  from  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  fmall  intellines  ;  the  other  branch 
of  the  receptacle  receives  the  lymphatics  from  the  refl 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  receptacle  formed  by 
thefe.  two  blanches  lies  on  the  right  fide  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  liomach,  and  is  joined  by  fome  lymphatics 
in  that  part,  and  alio  by  fome  from  the  found  and  gall¬ 
bladder  :  the  thoracic  du6l  takes  its  rife  from  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  lies  on  the  right  fide  of  the  oefophagus, 
receiving  lymphatics  from  that  part  \  and  running  up. 
about  half  an  inch,  divides  into  two  du6ls,  one  of 
which  pafles  over  the  oefophagus' to  the  left  iide,  and 
the  other  goes  flrait  upon  the  right  fide,  palling  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  kidney,  from  which  it  receives  fome 
fmall  branches,  and  foon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the 
bone  of  the  thorax,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this 
part  it  likewife  fends  off  a  branch  to  join  the  du6l  of 
the  oppofite  fide  •,  and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined 
by  thofe  large  lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
gills  and  from  the  fauces. 

4i  The.  thoracic  du6l,  after  being  joined  by  thefe 
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veffels,  communicates  with  the  net-work  near  the  orbit,  Pfcyfiology 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fupe-  f  pjflies> 
rior  fins*  belly,  &c.  and  then  from  this  net-work  a  vef- 
fel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juit  below  the  orbit. 

•This  laft  veffel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination 
of  the  whole  fyilem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
net-work  from  which  it  rifes;  and  indeed  the  lymphatics 
of  the  part  are  fo  large  as  to  exceed  by  far  the  fize  of 
the  fanguiferous  veflels. 

u  The  thoracic  du6l  from  the  left  fide,  having  paffed 
under  the  oefophagus  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  infide 
of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch 
from  its  fellowr  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large 
lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericardium, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  heart,  and 
afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics  from 
the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  fifh,  a  net- work, 
from  which  a  veiTel  pafles  into  the  jugular  vein  of  this 
fide  :  in  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  agree 
exactly  with  thofe  of  the  right.  Another  part  of  the 
fyflem  is  more  deeply  feated,  lying  between  the  roots 
of  the  fpinal  procefles  of  the  back-bone.  This  part 
confitls  of  a  large  trunk  that  begins  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  fifh,  and  as  it  afeends  receives  branches 
from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent  partshof  the  body  :  it 
goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends  a  branch  to  each 
thoracic  du6l  near  its  origin*11 


CHAP.  III.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HABITUDES  OF  FISHES. 


MOST  of  the  obfervations  which  belong  to  this  fec- 
tion  may  be  referred  to  the  general  topics  of  refpiration , 
external fenfes ,  motion ,  nourifkment ,  reproduction,  and 
duration . 

1.  Refpiration . 

Refpiration  This  important  animal  fun6lion  is  performed,  in 
performed  fiflies?  by 

means  of  gills,  which  fupply  the  place  of 
^  &1  c*  lungs.  Though  all  fifhes  live  in  water,  the  prefence  of 
air  is  not  lefs  neceflary  to  their  exiftence  than  to  our 
own.  If  a  carp,  for  example,  be  put  into  a  large  vafe 
of  water,  from  which  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  air- 
pump,  a  number  of  bubbles  are  obfervable  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fifh’s  body  ;  foon  after,  the  animal  breathes 
fwifter  and  with  greater  difficulty }  it  then  rifes  to  the 
furface  to  get  more  air  \  the  bubbles  on  its  furface  be¬ 
gin  to  difappear  ;  next,  the  belly,  which  was  fwollen, 
will  fuddenly  fall,  and  the  fifh  fink  to  the  bottom,  con- 
vulfed  and  expiring.  For  the  fame  reafun,  if  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  be  excluded  from  a  fmall  pond  by  a  fufficient 
and  durable  covering  of  ice,  the  fifh  within  it  will  be 
killed :  or  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  ice,  before  it  be  too 
late,  they  will  all  come  near  it  for  a  frefh  fupply  of 
air.  I11  ordinary  cafes,  a  fifh  in  the  water  firfl  receives 
a  quantity  of  that  element  by  the  mouth,  from  which 
it  is  driven  to  the  gills  \  thefe  clofe,  and  prevent  the 
water  fo  fwallowed  from  returning  by  the  mouth,  at 
the  fame  time  that  their  bony  covering  prevents  it’ 
from  pa  fling  through  them,  until  the  proper  quantity 
of  air  has  been  drawn  from  it.  The  covers  then  open, 
and  give  it  a  free  paflage  :  by  which  means  the  gills  al- 
fo  are  again  opened,  and  admit  a  frefh  body  of  water. 
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Should  the  free  play  of  the  gills  be  fufpended,  or  their 
covers  kept  from  moving,  by  a  firing  tied  round  them, 
the  fifh  would  foon  fall  into  convulfions,  and  die  in  a 
few  minutes.  Though  the  branchial  apparatus  be  com- 
prifed  in  a  fmall  compafs,  its  furface,  if  fully  extended, 
would  occupy  a  very  confiderable  fpace,  fince  that  of  the 
common  fkate  is  equal  to  the  furface  of  the  human  body. 

This  fingle  fa 61  may  convince  us  of  the  numberlefs  con¬ 
volutions  and  ramifications  in  which  the  included  water 
is  elaborated  and  attenuated  in  the  courfe  of  giving  out 
its  air  in  the  refpiratory  procefs.  This  procefs,  in  fifhes, 
as  in  the  human  fubje£l,  is  carried  on  during  fleep,  and 
is  repeated  about  twenty-five  times  in  a  minute. 

Atmofpheric  air,  though  in  fmall  quantities,  is  Change 
thus  imparted  to  the  blood  at  the  ramifications  of  produced 
the  gills,  without,  however,  depriving  it  of  a  large  f on 
fhare  of  the  hydrogenated  and  carbonized  fubflances air* 
furnifhed  by  the  aliments  •,  and,  confequently,  without 
communicating  to  it  fo  much  of  the  vermilion  tinge  as 
is  obfervable  in  warm-blooded  animals  with  lungs. 

Hence  the  oily  quality  of  the  blood  of  fifhes,  and  the 
greafy  congeflions  which  take  place  in  their  livers,  and 
in  the  abdominal  regions  of  animals  whofe  refpiration  is 
flaw  or  fcanty.  The  a6l  of  breathing  is,  in  reality, 
a  fpecies  of  combufiion  *,  and  the  temperature  of  animals 
in  whofe  fyflem  this  combufiion  is  imperfe6lly  perform¬ 
ed,  is  neceflarily  low.  As  that  of  fifhes  is  little  elevated 
above  the  mean  temperature  of  water,  fome  fpecies,  as 
eels  and  gudgeons,  are  occafionally  benumbed  by  the 
winter’s  cold,  and  remain  concealed  in  the  mud  or 
fand,  without  motion,  food,  or  breathing,  till  the 
warmth  of  fpring  roufes  them  from  their  torpor,  As 
K  the 
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Fhyfio’ogy  the  bottom  of  the  fen,  however,  probably  preferves  a 
Habmiccs  Pretty  eclua^  degree  of  heat  at  all  times,  the  myriad 
ofFifte*'  tr^es  which,  inhabit  it  are  permanently  fecured  againft 
v—— y-— the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  The  tardy  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  fifties  may  likewife,  in  fome  meafure, 
depend  on  their  mode  of  refpiration.  The  heart  of  the 
carp  contrafts  only  thirty-fix  times  in  the  courfe  of  a 
minute,  or  about  half  as  often  as  that  of  a  man.  In 
the  carnivorous  fpecies  of  fifties,  as  the  fhark,  pike,  fal- 
mon,  &c.  the  heart  is  comparatively  larger,  the  circu¬ 
lation  more  rapid,  and  the  breathing  more  powerful. 
Active,  robuft,  and  courageous,  they  are  alfo  lefs  en¬ 
cumbered  with  fat,  and  their  liver  is  lefs  bulky  than  in 
the  other  fpecies.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever,  that  the  blood  in  fifties,  after  being  thrown  by  the 
heart  into  the  ramifications  of  the  gills,  is  collected  a- 
gain  by  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  veins,  fomevvhat  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  mammalia  *,  but  inftead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  heart  agaip,  thefe  veffels  unite  and  form 
a  defcending  aorta,  without  the  intervention  of  an  auri¬ 
cle  and  ventricle,  a  circumftance  which  may  alfo  ma¬ 
terially  contribute  to  the  flownefs  of  the  circulation. 
For  fome  time  it  was  believed,  that  the  cartilaginous 
fifties  were  provided  with  internal  lungs,  an  idea  which 
has  been  abandoned  by  later  phyfiologifts,  who  have 
proved,  that  the  fuppofed  lungs  are  only  a  peculiar 
modification  of  gills.  To  the  want  of  lungs  we  may 
aferibe  the  want  of  voice  :  for,  though  fome  kinds  of 
fifties,  as  thofe  of  the  genus  balijles ,  when  feized,  dif- 
charge  a  quantity  of  air  and  water  with  a  ruftling  noife, 
and  the  rubbing  of  the  fins  on  the  feales  fometimes  pro¬ 
duces  an  indiftinft  rattling  found  $  yet  both  are  very 
different  from  any  thing  like  audible  language  that  can 
be  underftood  among  the  individuals  of  a  fpecies. 


Senfe  of 
feeing. 


2.  External  Senfes . 

That  fifties  polTefs  the  faculty  of  feeing ,  is  evident 
from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  direft  their  motions 
to  the  objefts  of  their  purfuit.  Their  organs  of  vifion, 
too,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
condition.  As  their  eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
part,  but  in  the  fides  of  the  head,  they  cannot  look,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  both  on  one  objeft,  fo  convenient¬ 
ly  as  quadrupeds.  Their  optic  nerves,  accordingly,  are 
not  confounded  with  one  another,  in  their  middle  pro- 
grefs  betwixt  their  origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one 
paffes  over  the  other  without  any  communication  ;  fo 
that  the  nerve  which  comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the 
brain,  goes  diftinftly  to  the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa . 
As  fifties  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the  un¬ 
certain  element  in  which  they  refide,  and  as  they  are  in 
perpetual  danger  -of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger  ones, 
it  was  neceffary  that  their  eyes  Should  never  be  fhut  ; 
and  as  the  cornea  is  fufRciently  wafhed  by  the  element 
in  which  they  live,  they  are  not  provided  with  eye-lids  •, 
yet,  as  in  the  current  itfelf,  the  eye  mult  be  expofed  to 
Several  injuries,  it  is  defended  by  a  firm  pellucid  mem¬ 
brane,  being  a  continuation  of  the  fame  tranfparent 
cuticle  which  covers  the  reft  of  the  head,  and  which, 
being  infenfible  and  deftitute  of  veffels,  is  not  liable  to 
obftruftions  and  opakenefs.  We  may  likewife  obferve, 
that  the  optic  nerve  and  cryftalline  lens  are  larger  than 
in  other  animals,  that  the  choroides  is  compofed  of  two 
feparate  membranes,  and  that  all  thefe  parts  are  diffe¬ 
rently  modified  and  arranged,  according  to  the  manners 


and  habits  of  different  fpecies.  Thofe  fifties  which  un-  Fhjfiology 
dertake  long  voyages,  and  traverfe  much  fpace  in  a  ^ 
lhort  time,  as  the  trout,  falmon,  falvelin,  &c.  have  the  0f 
conformation  of  the  eye  like  that  of  birds  \  whofe  fight  — v— —  ^ 
is  very  acute.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  form  our  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  power  of  vifion  in  fifties  merely  from  the 
external  appearance  of  tlieir  eyes,  we  ftiould  conclude, 
that  it  is  far  from  perfect,  and  that  the  fmall  convexity 
of  the  cornea  would  occafion  very  little  refraftion  in 
the  rays  of  light  ;  but  this  defeat  is  fufficiently  com* 
penfated  by  the  ftrufture  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  which 
is  almoft  fpherical,  and  more  denfe  than  in  terreftrial  ani¬ 
mals.  In  its  natural  ftate,  it  is  tranfparent,  and  not 
much  harder  than  a  jelly  ;  and  it  forms  that  little  hard 
pea-like  fubftance  which  is  found  in  the  eyes  of  fifties 
after  boiling.  As  the  rays  fall  on  this  convex  humour, 
undergo  a  powerful  refraftion,  gradually  approach  one 
another,  and  unite  at  the  axis  of  the  eye,  where  they 
form  their  impreflions.  In  moft  fifties  the  eyes  are 
naked  5  but  thofe  of  the  Ikate  tribe  are  diftinguiftied 
by  a  digitated  curtain,  which  hangs  over  the  pupil, 
and  which  may  exclude  the  light  wThen  the  animal 
reds  j  and,  in  the  genera  Gadus  and  Blenmus ,  the 
eyes  are  covered  with  an  internal  nictitating  mem¬ 
brane. 

That  fifties  polTefs  the  fenfe  of  hearing ,  has  been  al-  Hearing, 
ternately  maintained  and  denied  by  the  moft  celebrated 
naturalifts,  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  Among  the 
moderns,  Artedi,  Linnaeus,  and  Govan  have  contended 
for  the  non-exiftence  of  this  faculty,  although  fome 
very  ordinary  faCts  naturally  lead  to  an  oppofite  con- 
clufion.  It  is  well  known  that  fifties  are  affeCted  by 
noife,  and  that  they  feem  to  be  alarmed  at  loud  ex- 
plofions.  On  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  chafed  into  nets  by  the  found  of  a  drum  *,  in  China, 
by  that  of  the  tam-tam  ;  and  in  ponds,  they  have  been 
taught  to  alfemble  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Thefe 
founds,  however,  it  has  been  alleged,  produce  certain 
changes  or  vibrations  in  the  water,  which  are  feen  by 
the  animals,  or  which  afFeCf  them  in  fome  way  diffe¬ 
rent  from  aCting  on  the  organ  of  hearing,  an  organ 
which  naturalifts  and  anatomifts  had  long  laboured  in 
vain  to  difeover.  As  the  eruptions  of  Etna  are  fome¬ 
times  felt  at  Malta,  and  an  earthquake  will  fometimes 
vifibly  agitate  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  fmaller  commotions  in  the  atmofphere 
may  communicate  fimilar  impreftions  to  the  finny  tribes, 
independently  of  the  medium  of  hearing.  The  labo¬ 
rious  Klein  fpared  no  pains  in  fearching  for  fome  hid¬ 
den  organ,  by  which  he  hoped  to  demonftrate  that 
fifties  are  not  more  deftitute  of  the  faculty  of  hearing 
than  other  animals*,  but  though  his  investigations  proved 
fruitlefs,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  curious  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  number  and  figure  of  the  fmall  bones 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  various  fpecies. 

Geoffroi  alfo  made  fome  important  difeoveries,  but 
without  arriving  at  decifive  refults.  At  length,  the 
abbe  Nollet  proved,  that  water  is  a  conduftor  of  found, 
and  that  even  the  tones  and  articulation  of  the  human 
.  voice  may  be  tranfmitted  through  its  medium.  All 
that  now  remained  to  fet  the  queftion  completely  at 
reft,  was  to  deleft  the  parts  of  the  auditory  organ  in 
fifties,  and  thefe  the  celebrated  Camper  has  diftinftly 
revealed  in  confequence  of  numerous  diffeftions.  For 
his  particular  defeription  of  the  figure  and  mechanifm 
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Phyfiology  of  the  whole  apparatus,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to 
and  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Harlem  Memoirs,  and  to  a 
of  Filhe*  PaPer  which  he  has  inferted  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
u— »  the  ^journal  des  Spavans  Etrangers,  Suffice  it  for  the 
prefent  to  note,  that  this  curious  organ  is  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  head,  and  that  it  confifts  of  three  fe- 
micircular,  cartilaginous  canals,  and  an  elaftic  bag, 
which  includes  one  or  two  very  moveable  officles,  float¬ 
ing  in  a  jelly  more  or  lefs  thick,  and  {lightly  adhering 
to  the  contiguous  parts.  The  moment  that  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  air, 
is  communicated  to  the  fith’s  head,  the  impreffion  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  officles,  which,  a&ing  in  the  ratio 
of  their  mafs  multiplied  by  the  force  of  the  impulfe, 
impart  their  movement  to  the  whole  of  the  elaftic  bag 
and  to  the  femicircular  canals.  The  fentient  principle 
is  more  or  lefs  alive  to  the  a6!ion  of  the  officles  on  the 
nerves,  that  is  to  fay,  in  Camper’s  own  language, 
“  that  the  fifh  perceives  found,  but  found  peculiar  to 
the  watery  element.”  Hunter,  who  obferved  the  fame 
organs  in  the  head  of  fifties*  remarks  that  their  ftnnffure 
varies  in  different  fpecies.  His  minute  and  ingenious 
obfervations  on  this  fijbje<ff  are  publiffied  in  the  77th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6Hons.  “  Fifties, 
particularly  of  the  fkate  kind,  (fays  Dr  Shaw)  have  a 
bag  at  fome  diftance  behind  \he  eyes,  which  contains  a 
fluid,  and  a  foft  cretaceous  fubftance,  and  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  veftibule  and  cochlea  :  there  is  a  nerve  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  it,  iimilar  to  the  portio  niollis  in  man  : 
they  hare  femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a 
fluid,  and  communicate  with  the  bag  :  they  have  like- 
wife  a  7?ieatus  ext emits ,  which  leads  to  the  internal  ear. 
The  cod-fifti,  and  others  of  the  fame  ffiape,  have  an  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  former^  but  in- 
ftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained  in  the  bag,  there  is 
a  hard  cretaceous  ftone.” 

Touch.  The  fenfe  of  touch  is  probably  very  imperfeft  in 

fifties,  becaufe  it  refults  from  the  contaft  and  immediate 
application  of  the  furface  of  fome  objetff  to  that  of  the 
animal,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  are  not  equally  fit  to 
be  applied  to  the  furface  of  foreign  fubftances.  The 
hand  alone,  -which  is  divided  into  feveral  flexible  and 
moveable  parts,  and  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  fame  furface,  at  the  fame  time, 
feems  peculiarly  deftined  to  convey  the  ideas  of  fize 
and  form,  and  even  it  would  ill  difcharge  fuch  an  office, 
if  its  contadl  with  obje61s  fliould  be  intercepted  by  any 
intermediate  fubftance,  as  hair,  feathers,  fhells,  fcales, 
&c.  A  rough  and  hard  fkin  blunts  the  fenfe  of  touch, 
while  a  fine  and  delicate  one  renders  it  more  lively  and 
cxquilite.  Hence,  we  may  prefume,  that  fifties,  which 
are  deftitute  of  palmated  extremities,  are  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  forms  of  bodies.  Befides,  as  they  are 
invefted  with  a  rough  fkin,  which  is  frequently  cover¬ 
ed  with  tubercles,  or  numberlefs  fcalcs,  they  appear  to 
be  unfufceptible  of  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  nature 
has  bellowed  on  many  of  the  quadrupeds. 

Take.  In  the  mouth  of  man,  and  of  thofe  animals  which 

are  endowed  with  fenfibility  of  tajle ,  there  are  number¬ 
lefs  nervous  papillae,  large,  porous,  conftantly  fupplied 
with  an  abundance  of  lymph,  and  covered  with  a  de¬ 
licate  (kin,  or  inferted  in  lheaths  of  very  unequal 
lengths.  The  favorous  matters  are  arrefted  by  thefe 
,  afperities,  diluted  by  the  lymph,  and  abforbed  by  the 

pores,  which  convey  them  to  the  nervous  papillae,  on 


which  they  a<51  as  ftimulants.  The  tongue  is  the  prin-  Phyfiology 
cipal  feat  of  this  fyftem  of  organs,  and  is  extremely  fuf-  ^  jJP4* 
ceptible  of  iinpreflion,  being  compofed  of  flefhy  fibres,  p,^c^ 
encompafled  by  a  medullary  tiffue.  In  fifties,  however,  v— — y— 
few  pores  have  been  difeovered  in  the  interior  region  of 
the  mouth,  the  lymph  is  conftantly  carried  off  by  the 
paffage  of  the  water,  the  tongue  is  fometimes  imperfect 
and  fometimes  cartilaginous,  and  the  palate  is  general¬ 
ly  hard  and  bony.  If  to  thefe  circumftances  we  add 
the  want  of  maftication,  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  fifties 
are  nearly  deftitute  of  the  diferiminating  powers  of 
tafte.  Accordingly,  they  arc  remarked  for  voracity, 
rather  than  for  particular  reliflies  3  and  they  will  often 
fwallow  fubftances  which  can  afford  them  no  nourifli- 
ment. 

The  organ  of  fmelling ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  large  3  Smelling* 
and  the  animals  have  a  power  of  contra&ing  and  dila¬ 
ting  the  entry  to  it  as  they  have  occafion.  All  have 
one  or  more  noftrils  3  and  even  thofe  which  have  not 
the  holes  perceptible  without,  yet  have  the  proper  for¬ 
mation  of  the  bones  for  fmelling  within.  The  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves,  which  are  extended  over  the  noftrils,  are 
probably  the  inftruments  by  which  they  aro  enabled  to 
diftinguifh  their  food.  A  fifti  will  difeover  a  wronn 
that  is  throwm  into  the  water,  at  a  confiderable  di¬ 
ftance  ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  eye,  is  n*ani- 
feft  from  the  confideration,  that  after  the  fame  worm 
has  remained  for  fome  time  in  the  water,  and  loft  its 
fmell,  no  fifties  will  come  near  it  3  but  if  you  make  fe¬ 
veral  little  incifions  into  it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the 
odoriferous  effluvia,  the  creatures  again  approach  it. 
u  We  may  frequently  obferve  them,  (fays  the  intelli¬ 
gent  naturalift  quoted  above)  allowing  themfelves  to  be 
carried  down  with  the  ftream,  that  they  may  afeend 
again  leifurely  again  ft  the  current  of  the  water ;  thus 
the  odoriferous  particles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  be- 
ing  applied  more  forcibly  to  their  organs  of  fmell,  pro¬ 
duce  a  ftronger  fenfation.” 

3.  Motion . 

Moft  fifties  prefent  us  with  the  fame  external  form,  Motions  of 
being  (harp  at  either  end,  and  dwelling  in  the  middle,  ^ies  ex~ 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  traverfe  their  native  fluid  rRte 

with  greater  eafe  and  celerity.  We  wifely  endeavour 
to  imitate  this  peculiar  ffiape  in  the  conftrucffion  of  vef- 
fels  defigned  to  fail  with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs3  yet,  the 
progrefs  of  a  machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by 
human  contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of  an 
•animal  formed  to  refide  ill  that  element.  The  large 
fifties  are  known  to  overtake  a  ftiip  in  full  fail  with  the 
greateft  eafe  to  play  round  it,  without  effort,  and  to 
outftrip  it  at  pleafure.  The  flight  of  an  arrow  is  not 
more  rapid  than  the  darting  of  a  tunny,  a  falmon,  or  a 
gilt-head,  through  the  water.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  a  falmon  will  glide  over  86,400  feet  in  an  hour, 
and  24  feet  in  a  fecond,  that  it  will  advance  more  than 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth  in  a-day,  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
weeks.  Every  part  of  the  body  feems  exerted  in  this 
difpatch  3  the  fins,  the  tail,  and  the  motion  of  the 
whole  back- bone  affift  progreffion  3  and  it  is  to  that 
flexibility  of  body  which  mocks  the  effortr  of  art,  that 
fiflies  owe  their  great  velocity. 

The  chief  inftruments  in  a  fifti’s  motion  are  its  fins,Inftrument3 
air-bladder,  and  tail.  With  at  lcaft  two  pair,  and  three  motion. 
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Phyfio1o*y  fingle  fins,  it  will  migrate  with  great  rapidity,  and  take 
H;  <1  voyages  of  a  thouiand  leagues  in  a  feafon,  withoutin- 
dicating  any  vifible  fymptoms  of  languor  or  fatigue. 

t  y  —  But  it  does  not  ahvays  happen,  that  fillies  which  have 
the  greateft  n  imber  of  fins,  have  alfo  the  fwifteft  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  (hark,  for  example,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  fwifteft  fwimmers,  wants  the  ventral  fins*,  while 
the  haddock,  which  has  its  full  complement  of  fins,  is 
more  tardy  in  its  progrefs. 

The  fins  ferve  not  only  to  afiift  the  animal  in  pro- 
greftion,  but  in  rifing  or  finking,  in  turning,  or  even 
in  leaping  out  of  the  water.  To  anfwer  thefe  purpofes, 
the  pefloral  fins,  like  oars,  ferve  to  pufti  the  animal 
forward,  and  have,  therefore,  not  unaptly,  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  By  their  help  and  con¬ 
tinued  motion,  the  flying-fifh  is  fometimes  feen  to  dart 
out  of  the  water,  and  to  fiy  above  a  hundred  yards. 
The  pefloral  fins  likewife  ferve  to  balance  the^  head, 
when  it  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and  prevent  it  from 
tumbling  prone  to  the  bottom,  as  happens  to  large-headed 
fifties,  when  the  pefloral  fins  are  cut  off.  1  he  ventral 
fins,  which  lie  flat  in  the  water,  in  whatever  fituation 
the  fifti  may  be,  ferve  rather  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  bo¬ 
dy,  than  to  aflift  its  progreflive  motion.^  The  dorfal 
fin  a&s  as  a  poifer,  in  preferving  the  animal’s  equili¬ 
brium,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  aids  the  forward  move¬ 
ment.  The  anal  is  defigned  to  maintain  the  vertical  or 
upright  pofition  of  the  body. 

By  means  of  the  air-bladder,  fifties  can  increafe  or 
diminith  the  fpecific  gravity  of  their  body.  When 
thev  contra  £1  it,  or  prefs  out  the  included  air,  by  means 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  di- 
rainilhed,  its  weight  in  proportion  to  the  water  is  in- 
creafed,  and  the  fifti  fvvims  eafily  at  a  great  depth.  On 
relaxing  the  operation  of  the  abdominal  mulcles,  the 
fwimming-bladder  again  acquires  its  ^natural  fize,  the 
body  increafes  in  bulk, /confequently 'becomes  lighter, 
and  enables  the  fifti  to  fwim  eafily  near  the  furface.  So 
fifties  which  have  no  air-bladder,  or  thofe  whofe  blad¬ 
der  has  been  injured,  keep  always  at  the  bottom. 

Laftly,  the  tail  may  be  regarded  as  the  duetting 
inftrument  of  motion,  to  which  the  fins  are  only  fub- 
fervient.  To  illuftrate  all  this  by^a  Ample  experiment 
— If  we  take  a  live  carp,  and  put  it  into  a  large  veffel, 
the  fifti,  when  in  a  ftate  of  repofe,  will  be  feen  to  fpread 
all  its  fins,  and  to  reft  on  the  pe£loral  and  ventral  near 
the  bottom  ;  and,  if  it  fold  up  either  of  its  peroral  fins, 
it  will  incline  to  the  fide  on  which  the  folding  takes 
place.  When  it  defires  to  have  a  retrograde  motion, 
ftriking  with  the  pe&oral  fins,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
effeclually  produces  it.  If  it  defires  to  turn,  a  blow 
from  the  tail  fends  it  about  ;  but  if  the  tail  ftrike  both 
ways,  the  motion  is  progreflive.  If  the  dorfal  and  ven¬ 
tral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fifti  reels  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  endeavours  to  fupply  its  lofs  by  keeping  the  reft  of 
its  fins  in  conftant  exercife.  If  the  right  pe&oral  fin 
be  cut  off,  the  fifti  leans  to  that  fide  ;  and,  if  the  ven¬ 
tral  fin  on  the  fame  fide  be  cut  away,  it  lofes  its  equi¬ 
librium  entirely.  When  the  tail  is  removed,  the  fifh 
lofes  all  motion,  and  abandons  itfelf  to  the  impvilfe  of 
|he  water. 

The  (limy  glutinous  matter  which  is  fecreted  from 
J.he  pores  of  moft  fifties,  not  only  defends  their  bodies 
from  the  immediate  contaft  of  the  furrounding  fluid, 
but  facilitates  their  progreflive  mqtion. 
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The  pelagian  tribes  of  fifties,  which  traverfe  large  Phyfldogy 

portions  of  the  ocean,  as  the  falmon,  tunny,  and  feveral  r, 
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fpecies  of  corypheena,  gadus ,  Jparus,  Jci&na,  6te.  are  of  F^es> 

furniftied  with  large  and  ftrong  fins,  to  enable  them  to  - - 

ftruggle  againft  large  waves  and  rapid  currents  ;  whereas 

thofe  which  frequent  the  ftiores  and  frefti  waters  have 

their  fins  fmaller  and  weaker  ;  while  thofe  with  foft  fins 

feldom  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  and 

confine  themfelves  to  depths  that  are  not  affefted  by 

the  moft  impetuous  winds.  A  more  ample  explanation 

of  thefe  particulars  will  be  found  in  Borelli’s  work  de 

Motu  Animalium. 

Notwithftariding  the  aftoniftiing  agility  of  their  move- 
ments,  fifties  often  remain  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  and 
fnpinenefs,  till  roufed  by  the  calls  of  hunger  or  love, 
or  ftimulated  by  the  dread  of  an  approaching  enemy. 

The  periodical  and  extenfive  migrations  of  certain  tribes 
of  fifties  are  not  irreconcileable  with  this  remark,  fince 
the  want  of  food,  or  the  important  occupation  of  breed-- 
ing,  may  induce  them  to  change  their  ftation.  But  we 
cannot  give  implicit  credit  to  the  relations  of  thofe  na- 
turalifts,  who,  copying  from  one  another,  affeCI  on  tliis 
fubjeCl  the  language  of  wonder  and  myftery.  In  re- Reputed 
gard  to  the  reputed  migrations  of  immenfe  ftioals  ofmigrati°n 
herrings  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  fouth  of  Europe, ft°ubte(b 
and  which  have  been  generally  aferibed  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  cetaceous  tribes,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
a(k,  why  thefe  fmall  fifties  proceed  fome  hundred  leagues 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies,  and  why  they  re¬ 
turn  in  winter  to  the  very  haunts  of  their  gigantic  de- 
ftroyers?  If  it  be  alledged,  that  thefe  monftrous  ani¬ 
mals  drive  them  into  bays  and  inlets ;  why  do  they 
equally  abound  in  the  North  fea  and  the  Baltic, 
which  are  not  frequented  by  wffiales  ?  If  mere  want  of 
food  compels  the  herrings  to  detach  their  crowded  co¬ 
lonies  how  happens  it  that  the  migration  always 
takes  place  at  the  fame  time,  and  at  the  fame  feafon  of 
the  year  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  their  flock 
of  provifions  ftiould  regularly  be  exhaufted  at  the  year’s 
end?  Befides,  if  the  arctic  pole  be  the  native  country 
of  the  herrings,  as  has  been  ufually  fuppofed,  they  ftiould 
make  their  appearance,  like  birds  of  paffage,  in  nume¬ 
rous  troops  at  certain  feafotis,  and  very  few  or  none 
ftiould  be  feen  during  the  reft  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is 
well  known,  that  great  quantities  of  them  are  caught 
in  Norway,  during  the  whole  of  dimmer  ;  in  the  fame 
country,  and  in  Swedifli  Pomerania,  the  fithery  is  very 
produdlive  from  January  to  March;  on  the  ceaft  of 
Gothland,  from  O&ober  to  December ;  in  the  north 
of  Holland,  in  February,  March,  and  April;  and  in 
Sweden,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  That  part  of  the 
migrating  (hoal  regularly  direfls  its  courfe  to  the  coaft 
of  Iceland,  is  an  affertion  unfup portable  by  refpe&able 
teftimony.  Horrebow,  who  paffed  fome  years  on  that 
iiland,  affirms,  that  a  fingle  herring  will  fometimes  not 
be  feen  for  many  years;  and  Olaffsen,  A^gidius,  Otho- 
Fabricius,  and  others,  corroborate  his  affertions. 

To  account,  then,  for  the  movements  of  the  herring, 
cod,  tunny,  anchovy,  &c.  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  wffiale,  or  to  the  urgent  preffure  of 
hunger  ;  and  lead  of  all  ftiould  we  adopt  the  marvel¬ 
lous  talesof  periodical  voyages, performed  with  the  utmoft 
order  and  exa&itude.  M.  Bloch  explains  in  a  much 
more  fimple  and  natural  manner  the  arrival  and  difap- 
pearance  of  the  refpeflive  (heals.  According  to  him, 

herrings 
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pbyuo  og>  herrings  have  the  fame  propenfity  as  other  fillies,  and 
and  ufually  live  in  the  depths  of  the  water,  till  ftimulated 
Habitudes  the  <je{jre  Qf  reproducing  their  fpecies.  They  then 
■  °  *  rS‘  quit  their  retreat,  and  fuddenly  appear  in  places  where 

they  were  not  formerly  feen  :  and,  as  the  (pawning  time 
occurs  fometimes  fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  ivater,  and  the  age  of  the 
fillies,  we  can  eafily  conceive  why  thofe  fpecies  which 
are  reputed  migratory,  fhould  be  obferved  at  different 
times.  Thofe  fea  {idles  which  afcend  rivers  in  fpring, 
only  return  to  their  feveral  haunts  in  autumn.  The 
herrings  are,  doubtlefs,  guided  by  an  analogous  inftinft ; 
and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe,  that  they  fome¬ 
times  fpawn  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
we  fliall  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  circumftances 
of  their  wandering. 


cious, 


4.  Nourijhment . 

Among  fidies,  as  among  quadrupeds  and  birds,  fome 
fearch  for  their  food  in  the  mud  \  others  live  on  worms, 
infects,  or  marine  plants.  The  former  ha\Te  their  ante¬ 
rior  extremity  adapted  to  the  extra&ion  of  peculiar 
juices  from  the  earth  5  the  latter  have  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  their  jaws  or  teeth  fuited  to  the  capture  and 
Moft  fifties  dedru&ion  of  their  appropriate  prey.  The  greated 
carnivorous  number  of  fpecies,  however,  are  carnivorous  and  ex- 
and  vora-  tremely  voracious,  fublifting  chiefly  on  other  fidies,  and 
frequently  not  fparing  even  their  own  offspring.  When 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almoft  expiring,  they  will 
often  greedily  fwallow  the  very  bait  which  lured  them 
to  their  ruin.  I11  the  fequel,  we  diall  have  occafion  to 
adduce  fome  ftriking  inftances  of  the  violent  and  indif- 
criminate  appetite  of  feveral  fillies.  The  digeftrve  power 
of  their  ftomach  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  and  feems  to 
increafe  with  the  quantity  of  food  received  into  it. 
This  food,  though  reduced  to  a  gelatinous  date,  ufually 
preferves  its  natural  form  5  a  circumftance  which  leads 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  procefs  of  digellion  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  folvent  power  of  fome  particular  menftruum, 
and  not  by  any  trituration. 

Fifties,  in 'general,  manifeft  a  predile&ion  for  what 
ever  they  can  fwallow*  poffeffed  of  life.  Some  that  have 
very  final  1  mouths,  feed  on  worms  and  the  fpawrn  of 
other  fidi  :  otheis,  whofe  mouths  are  larger,  feek  larger 
prey  j  it  matters  not  of  w*hat  kind,  whether  of  another 
or  their  own.  Thofe  with  the  largell  mouths,  purfue 
almoft  every  thing  that  has  life ;  and  often  meet  each 
other  in  fierce  oppofition,  and  the  vi&or  devours  his 
antagonid.  Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual 
defire  of  fatisfying  their  hunger  5  and  the  life  of  a  fidi, 
from  the  fmalleft  to  the  greated,  is  but  one  feene  of  ho- 
ftility,  violence,  and  evafion.  The  fmaller  fry,  which 
{land  no  chance  in  the  unequal  combat,  refort  to  thofe 
{hallows,  w’here  the  greater  are  unable  or  too  heavy  to 
purfue.  There  they  become  invaders  in  turn,  and  live 
on  the  fpawrn  of  large  fidies,  which  they  find  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  till  they  are  imprifoned  and 
leifurely  devoured  by  the  muffel,  oyder,  or  feallop, 
which  lie  in  ambufli  at  the  bottom. 

Notwithdanding  the  aftonifhing  voracity  of  fiflies,  fome 
of  them  are  capable  of  differing  at  lead  the  apparent  want 
of  food  for  a  long  time.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  gold  and  filver  fillies  which  are  kept  in  vafes,  and 
which  feem  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  though  deprived 
of  fufienance  for  months.  But  they  may  probably  feed 
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on  minute  invifible  infefls,  or  be  endowed  with  the  PhyfioiO'y 
power  of  decompofing  water,  and  of  converting  its  ele-  ^  bitudes 
ments  into  the  means  of  fubiidence.  Much,  in  faff,  0l  Fifhts^ 
remains  to  be  difeovered  on  the  intereding  fubjeft  of  the  — — v-—  ■  ^ 
food  of  fiflies  ;  for  while  tlie  inceffant  craving  and  glut¬ 
tony  of  fome  are  obvious  to  the  mod  fuperficial  obferva- 
tion,  the  methods  by  which  others  are  maintained  in 
exidence  have  only  been  furmifed  by  coni ef lure. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  the 
water,  as  on  the  land,  nature  has  nicely  adjuded  the 
balance  of  deftruffion  and  renovation,  thus  providently 
guarding  againd  an  overwhelming  accumulation  of  pu¬ 
trid  carcafes,  and  multiplying,-  at  the  fame  time,  the 
fources  and  centres  of  vitality  and  animal  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

5.  Reproduction* 

I11  mod,  if  not  in  all  fidies,  there  is  a  difference  in 
fex,  though  Bloch  and  others  make  mention  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  which  feemed  to  unite  the  two  fexes,  and  to  be 
real  hermaphrodites.  The  number  of  males,  it  has 
been  remarked,  is  about  double  that  of  females  \  and 
were  it  not  for  this  wife  provifion  of  nature,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  extruded  eggs  wTould  remain  unfecun¬ 
dated.  A  few  fpecies,  indeed,  as  the  eel,  blenny,  &c. 
are  viviparous  5  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  pro-  Moft  fifties- 
duced  from  eggs.  Thefe  lad  compofe  the  roe  or  ova-  oviparous., 
ries  of  the  females,  which  lie  along  the  abdomen.  The 
milt  of  the  males  is  difpofed  along  the  back-bone,  in 
one  or  two  bags,  and  confids  of  a  whitifti  glandular 
fubftance,  which  fecretes  the  fpermatiq  fluid.  Though 
the  hiflory  of  the  generation  of  fifties  be  dill  involved 
in  confiderable  obfeurity,  it  feems  to  be  afeertained, 
that  no  fexual  union  takes  place  among  the  oviparous 
kinds,  and  that  the  eggs  are  fru6iified  after  exclufion. 

They  are  of  a  fpherical  form,  and  confid  of  a  yolk,  a 
wThite  part,  and  a  bright  crefcent-like  fpot,  or  germ. 

The  yolk,  which  is  ufually  furrounded  by  the  white, 
is  round,  and  not  placed  in  the  middle,  but  towards 
one  of  the  fides  5  and  the  clear  fpot,  or  embryo,  is  fi- 
tuated  between  the  yolk  and  the  white.  In  this  fpot 
there  is  obfervable,  on  the  day  after  fecundation,  a 
moveable  point,  of  a  fomewhat  dull  appearance.  On 
the  third  day,  it  affumes  the  appearance  of  a  thickifli 
mafs,  detached  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  ftrongly 
adhering  to  the  yolk,  and  prefenting  the  contour  of  the 
heart,  which,  at  this  period,  receives  an  increafe  of 
motion,  while  the  difengaged  extremity,  which  forms 
the  rudiments  of  the  tail,  is  perceived  to  move  at  inter¬ 
vals.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pulfations  of  the  heart 
and  the  movements  of  the  w7hole  body  occur  in  quicker 
fuccedion.  On  the  fifth,  the  circulation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  veffels  may  be  difeerned,  when  the  fifli  is 
in  a  particular  pofition.  On  the  fixth,  the  hack-bone 
may  be  diftin&ly  recognifed.  On  the  feventh,  two 
black  points,  which  are  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  form 
of  the  animal,  are  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  Although 
the  yolk  gradually  diminifties  as  the  embryo  enlarges, 
the  included  animal  cannot  yet  ftretch  itfelf  at  length, 
and  makes  a  curve  with  its  tail.  Its  motions  are  then 
fo  brifk,  that  when  it  turns  its  body,  the  yolk  turns 
with  it  \  and  thefe  motions  become  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent,  as  the  moment  of  birth,  which  happens  be¬ 
tween  the  feventh  and  ninth  day,  approaches.  By  re¬ 
peated  ftrokes  of  the  tail,  the  covering  of  the  egg  at 
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phyfiology  length  gives  way,  and  the  fifti  comes  forth,  firft  by  the 
Habitudes  ta^>  redoubling  its  efForts,  till  it  detach  its  head  j  and 
of  Fiilics.  ^len  ^  moves  nimbly,  and  at  liberty,  in  its  new  ele- 
y ment.  Such,  at  lead,  are  the  refults  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  obfervations  :  but  it  is  obvious,  that  they  mult  vary 
confiderably  according  to  circumftances  *,  particularly, 
that  the  fpawn  muft;  continue  in  the  egg  date  in  fome 
fpecies  longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  animal’s  fize.  The  embryo  falmon,  for  inftance, 
continues  in  the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  carp  not  above 
three  weeks. 

Fifhes  have  different  feafons  for  depofiting  their 
fpawn.  Some  which  live  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
are  faid  to  choofe  the  winter  months  j  but,  in  general, 
thofe  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  choofe  the  hotteft 
months  in  fummer,  and  prefer  fuch  water  as  is  fome- 
what  tepified  by  the  beams  of  the  fun.  They  then 
leave  the  deeped  parts  of  the  ocean,  which  are  the 
voided,  and  fhoal  round  the  coads,  or  fwim  up  the 
frefh-water  rivers,  which  are  warm  as  they  are  compa¬ 
ratively  (hallow,  depofiting  their  eggs  where  the  fun’s 
influence  can  mod  eafily  reach  them,  and  feeming  to 
take  no  farther  charge  of  their  future  progeny. 

Of  the  eggs  thus  depofited  fcarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
brings  forth  an  animal,  as  they  are  devoured  by  all  the 
leffer  fry  w'hich  frequent  the  fhores,  by  aquatic  birds 
near  the  margin,  and  by  the  larger  fifti  in  deep  water. 
Still,  however,  the  fea  is  amply  fupplied  with  inhabi¬ 
tants  *,  and,  notwithdanding  their  own  rapacity,  and 
that  of  various  tribes  of  fowls,  the  numbers  that  efcape 
are  fufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  condderable  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  fe¬ 
cundity  of  a  fingle  fifti,  the  amount  will  feem  aftonifti- 
Number  of  ing.  If  we  diould  be  told,  for  example,  that  a  fingle 
eggs  im-  being  could  in  one  feafon,  produce  as  many  of  its  kind 
as  there  are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  drike  us 
with  furprife  j  yet  the  cod  annually  fpawns,  according 
to  Lewenhoeck,  above  nine  million  of  eggs  contained 
in  a  fingle  roe.  The  flounder  is  commonly  known  to 
produce  above  one  million  ;  and  the  mackarel  above 
five  hundred  thoufand  \  a  herring  of  a  moderate  fize 
will  yield  at  lead  ten  thoufand  \  a  carp,  of  1 4  inches 
in  length,  contained,  according  to  Petit,  two  hundred 
and  fixty-two  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  ; 
and  another,  16  inches  long,  contained  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  ;  a 
perch  depofited  three  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand,  fix 
hundred  and  forty  \  and  a  female  flurgeon,  feven  mil¬ 
lion,  fix  hundred  and  fifty-three  thoufand,  two  hun¬ 
dred. — The  viviparous  fpecies  are  by  no  means  fo  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  yet  the  blenny  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred 
at  a  time,  all  alive  and  playing-  round  the  parent  toge¬ 
ther. 

Some  naturalifts  have  fufpe&ed,  that  there  are  fifties 
which  undergo  certain  metamorphofes  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  exiftence,  like  the  tadpoles  of  frogs.  Ma- 
demoifelie  Merian,  in  her  fplendid  work  on  the  Infers 
of  Surinam,  even  defcribes  frogs,  which  are  transform¬ 
ed  into  fifties.  Spelmann  makes  mention  of  aquatic 
animals  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  which  he  met  with  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  which  he  terms  proteufes ; 
and  Sehranck  and  Laurenti  have  remarked  in  the  Ty- 
rolian  lakes  particular  races  of  animals,  which  feem  to 
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fifties.  Perhaps  they  are  larvae,  or  imperfeft  animals,  Pfayfiology 
whofe  developement  is  ftill  obfeure  •,  yet  it  is  not  im-  a.na 
probable  that  fome  fifties  may  undergo  transformations 
analogous  to  thofe  of  young  frogs  and  falamanders.  — ^ 

The  hiftory  of  the  oftracion  and  diodon  families  will 
warrant  fuch  a  fuppoiition  \  and  the  Jlren  lacertina  of 
Linnaeus  feems  to  be  alike  conne&ed  with  reptiles  and 
fifties. 

For  feveral  curious  and  interefting  experiments  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  artificial  fecundation  of  the  fpawn  of  fifties, 
we  muft:  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Jacobi’s  Memoir,  in- 
ferted  in  the  .Berlin  Tranfaclions  for  1764.  By  pref- 
fing  the  contents  of  the  milt  of  falmon  and  trout  on  the 
fpawn  of  thefe  fifties,  he  lucceeded  in  rendering  the 
ova  fruitful,  and  obtained  live  fifti.  Among  thefe  were 
feveral  monfters,  fuch  as  trouts  with  two  heads,  others 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  &c.  none  of  which  lived  beyond 
fix  weeks,  exhaufting  in  that  time  the  juices  of  their 
own  ftomach,  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  to  which  they 
were  attached. 

6.  Duration . 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  term 
which  nature  has  affigned  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  crea-- 
tures  which  inhabit  a  medium  different  from  our  own. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  life  of  fifties  which  efcape  the 
numerous  fnares  that  are  laid  for  them,  is  confiderably 
longer  than  their  mere  fize  would  feem  to  indicate.  In 
the  firft  llages  of  their  exiftence,  their  growth  is,  no 
doubt,  rapid  *,  but  their  fibres  quickly  become  hard,  and 
lefs  fufceptible  of  extenfion.  When  newly  excluded 
from  its  egg,  the  fifti  grows  four  lines  in  the  ftiort  fpace 
of  eight  hours  \  but  three  weeks  at  lead  elapfe,  before 
it  acquire  an  additional  line.  Nor  is  the  rate  of  growth 
at  all  equal  in  different  fpecies.  Thus  a  carp  attains 
only  to  the  length  of  fix  or  feven  inches  in  three  years, 
and  to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds  in  ten  years.  The 
growth  of  the  tench  is  ftill  more  tardy,  fince  twelve 
years  are  required  to  give  it  the  length  of  twenty  • 
inches. 

There  have  been  two  methods  devifed  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  age  of  fifties,  the  one,  by  the  circles  of  the 
feales,  the  other,  by  the  tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  back¬ 
bone.  When  a  fifti’s  fcale  is  examined  through  a  mi- 
crofcope,  it  will  be  found  to  confift  .of  a  number  of  cir¬ 
cles,  one  within  another,  in  fome  meafure  refembling 
thofe  which  appear  on  the  tranfverfe  feflion  of  a  tree, 
and  -which  are  fuppofed  to  afford  the  lame  information. 

For,  as  in  trees,  we  can  tell  their  age  by  the  number 
of  their  circles,  fo  in  fifties,  we  can  tell  theirs  by  the 
number  of  circles  in  every  fcale,  reckoning  one  ring 
for  every  year  of  the  animal’s  exiftence.  By  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  count  de  Buffon  found  a  carp,  whofe  feales 
he  examined,  to  be  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  years  old. 

Gefner  adduces  an  inftance  of  one  of  the  fame  age,  and 
Albertus  of  one  more  than  double  that  period. — The 
age  of  the  fkate  and  the  ray,  which  are  deftitute  of 
feales,  may  be  knowrn  by  the  other  method,  which  con- 
fifts  in  feparating  the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then 
minutely  obferving  the  number  of  rings  which  the  fur- 
face  where  it  was  joined  exhibits.  But  whatever  degree  Great  age 
of  precifion  we  may  attach  to  fuch  evidence,  we  have0  fome 
no  reafon  to  doubt  the  great  age  of  fome  fifties.  Thole  fifties, 
perfons  who  have  ponds  often  know  the  oldeft  by  their 
fuperior  fize,  and  other  indications.  The  carp  which 
1  were 
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Apodal  werd  bred  in  the  ditches  of  Pont-Chartrain,  are  quoted 
Fiflies.  gy  Buffon,  as  exceeding  a  hundred  a'nd  fifty  years  ;  and 
v  thofe  in  the  royal  gardenS^of  Charlottenburg,  in  PrufTia, 
are  faid  by  Bloch  to  have  their  heads  overgrown  with 
mofs.  Ledelius  alleges,  that  in  fome  pools  in  Lufatia 
there  are  carp  about  200  years  old.  At  Manheim, 
there  is  the  fkeleton  of  a  pike,  19  feet  in  length,  and 
which  is  faid  to  have  weighed,  when  alive,  350  pounds. 
It  was  caught  at  Kayferlautern,  in  1497  >  and  a  Greek 
infcription  on  a  brafs  ring,  inferted  at  the  gills,  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  been  put  into  the  pond  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederick  II.  that  is  to  fay,  267  years  before  it 
was  taken.  Some  fpecies,  however,  are  known  to  have 
a  much  fhorter  exigence  ;  thus,  the  eel  ufually  lives 
about  15  years  ;  the  bream  and  the  tench,  from  10  to 
I  2,  and  the  fifteen-fpined  ftickle-back  feldom  furvives 
two. — The  comparative  fimplicity  of  their  ftruClure, 
the  flexibility  of  their  frame,  the  ilrength  of  their  di- 
geflive  power,  their  want  of  fenfibility,  and  the  equal 
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temperature  of  the  element  which  they  inhabit,  proba-  Apodal 
bly  all  contribute  to  the  longevity  of  fifhes.  The  fame  ,  * 
caufes  may,  perhaps,  exempt  them  from  many  difeafes  ^ r^fesT 
which  are  incident  to  other  races  of  animals.  Yet  we  know 
for  certain,  that  they  are  occafionally  fubjeCt  to  indifpofi- 
tion  and  diflempers.  Before  the  fpawning  feafon,  they 
undergo  a  change  of  their  external  covering,  analogous 
to  moulting  amongfl  the  feathered  tribes  ;  their  fisales 
and  fkins  are  renewed,  and  the  colours  of  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  kinds  afTume  more  frefli  and  vivid  hues.  But  this 
annual  change  is  not  effected  without  evident  fymptoms 
of  languor,  decline,  and  fullering.  Some  kinds  of  fal- 
mon  trout  are  liable  to  a  leprous  affeClion,  the  carp  to 
fmallpox,  and  the  eruption  of  fmall  tumours  on  the 
head  and  back,  the  perch  to  dropfy,  eels  to  a  cutaneous 
diforder  which  often  proves  fatal,  and  moil  fpecies  to 
ulcerated  livers,  or  injured  vifcera,  from  the  worms  and 
infeCls  of  various  defcriptions  which  multiply  within, 
them. 


EXPOSITION  OF  FISHES. 


THE  Linncean  orders  of  fiflies  have  been  inflituted 
from  the  fituation,  prefence,  or  abfence  of  the  ventral 
fins. 

1.  Such  as  are  entirely  deffitute  of  thefe  fins,  are 
termed  pifces  apodes ,  apodal  or  footlefs  fifhes. 

2.  The  jugular  es,  or  jugular ,  are  thofe  which  have 
ventral  fins,  placed  more  forward  than  the  peCIoral  fins, 
or  under  the  throat. 

3.  The  thoracici ,  or  thoracic ,  include  thofe  whofe 
ventral  fins  are  placed  immediately  under  the  pe&oral 
fins,  or  on  the  bread. 

4.  The  abdominales,  or  abdominal \  comprife  thofe 
whofe  ventral  fins  are  fituated  behind  the  pe&oral  fins, 
or  on  the  abdomen. 

5.  There  dill  remains  a  particular  tribe,  denominat¬ 
ed  cartilaginei ,  which,  as  their  name  imports,  have  a 
cartilaginous  inftead  of  a  bony  fkeleton.  This  tribe  was 
by  Linnaeus  feparated  from  the  reft,  on  the  midaken 
idea,  that  the  individuals  which  compofe  it  were  fur- 
niflied  both  with  lungs  and  gills,  and  diould  be  ranked 
in  the  clafs  of  amphibious  animals. 

The  genera  which  pertain  to  the  preceding  orders  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  branchiofte- 
gous  membrane,  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  figure 
of  the  body,  and  of  other  remarkable  parts. 

The  characters  of  the  fpecies  are  taken  chiefly  from 
tlie  number  of  rays  in  the  fins,  which  differs  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies. .  But,  as  the  precife  enumeration  of  thefe 
rays  is  fometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and,  as  they 
are  likewife  fubjeCI  to  variation,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  marks,  and  to  adopt,  as  fubfidiary 
characters,  the  form  and  fituation  of  particular  fins,  the 
proportion  of  the  head  to  the  body,  the  condition  of 
the  lateral  line,  the  number  of  the  vertebrae  and 
ribs,  &zc. 

I.  APODAL. 

The  fillies  of  this  order  approach  very  near  to  the 
amphibia,  and  fome  of  them  even  refemble  the  ferpent 
tribe.  They  have  a  fmooth  llippery  (kin,  which  is,  in 


general,  naked,  or  covered  in  fome  fpecies  only,  with 
fmall,  foft,  and  didant  feales.  Their  body  is  long  and 
(lender ;  they  have  teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  live  in  the 
fea  ;  but  fome  are  found  in  rivers  and  danding  waters. 

They  feed  on  other  animals. 

Genus  I.  Murjena.  Munena. 

Heaft  fmooth  ;  nodrils  tubular  ;  eyes  covered  by  the 
common  integument  ;  gill  membrane  ten-rayed  ;  bo¬ 
dy  nearly  cylindrical,  fmooth,  and  flippery  ;  dorfal, 
caudal,  and  anal  fins  united ;  fpiracles  behind  the 
head  or  peCIoral  fins. 

Roman  mureena ,  or  murey .  No  peCIoral  fins  ;  body  helena a 
eel-fhaped,  and  variegated  y  fpiracle  on  each  fide  the 
neck. — The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  a  dufky-greenifh 
brown,  diverfified  with  dull  yellow  patches,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  obfeure  net-work.  The  head  is  rather 
fmall ;  the  mouth  moderately  wide,  and  the  teeth  fharp. 

1  he  fins  are  of  a  dufky  colour,  with  whitifli  fpots. 

The  murey  is  capable  of  living  with  equal  facility  in 
frefh  or  fait  water,  though  principally  found  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  efpecially  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
attains  to  a  fize  at  lead  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  the 
common  eel,  which  it  much  refembles  in  its  manners 
and  voracity.  The  Romans  prized  it  as  an  exquifite 
luxury,  and  kept  it  in  appropriate  refervoirs. 

Snake,  eel or  fea  ferpent .  Snout  lengthened;  tail  ^  A 
pointed,  and  finlefs ;  body  round.  The  head  of  this 
fpecies  is  long  and  (lender,  the  gape  very  wide,  the 
teeth  very  (harp,  and  the  colour  a  very  pale  yellowifh 
brown  above,  and  bluifh  white  beneath.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  Teas,  where  it  often 
arrives  at  a  very  confiderable  fize,  and  has  probably  gi¬ 
ven  rife  to  the  marvellous  tales  of  huge  fea  ferpents  in 
the  northern  ocean.— The  angtlilla  op  his,  or  fpotted  eel 
of  Shaw,  feems  to  be  a  diftinCI  fpecies,  or  elfe  a  mark¬ 
ed  variety,  being  fpotted  with  brown,  and  chiefly  found 
in  the  Indian  feas,  though  fometimes  alfo  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  &c. 

Common  eeL — The  lower  jaw  Ion gei;  than  the  up -anguillco, 
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Apodal 

Filhes. 


conger . 


per  \  body  olive-brown  above,  fomewhat  filvery  beneath. 
The  figure  and  appearance  of  this  fpecies  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  particular  defeription.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  almoil  all  the  waters  of  the  ancient  continent, 
frequenting  not  only  rivers  but  ilagnant  pools,  and  oc- 
Cafionally  fait  marfhes  and  lakes.  In  fpring  it  is  found 
even  in  the  Baltic  and  other  feas.  In  fome  places  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Baltic,  they  are  taken  in  fuch  abund- 
s»nce  that  they  cannot  be  ufed  freih,  but  are  fmoked 
end  falted,  and  conveyed  by  waggon-loads  into  Saxony, 
Silefia,  &c.  We  are  told  that  2000  have  been  taken 
in  Jutland  at  a  {ingle  fweep  of  the  net,  and  60,000  in 
the  Garonne  in  one  day,  by  a  fingle  net.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  alleged  that  the  eel  cannot  bear  the  water  of  the 
-Danube  5  and  it  is  rarely  found  either  in  that  river  or 
the  Wolga,  though  very  common  in  the  lakes  and 
livers  of  Upper  Auilria.  Its  ordinary  fize  is  from 
two  to  three  feet,  though  it  has  been  known  to  attain 
to  the  length  of  fix  feet,  and  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds. 
Dale  and  others  mention  fome  of  uncommon  magni¬ 
tude,  but  which  were  probably  congers.  Though  im¬ 
patient  of  heat  and  cold,  the  eel  can  live  longer  out 
of  the  water  than  any  other  fit'll,  and  is  extremely  te¬ 
nacious  of  life,  as  its  parts  will  move  a  confiderable 
time  after  it  has  been  Ikinned,  and  cut  into  pieces.  It 
fometimes  quits  the  water,  and  wanders  about  mea¬ 
dows  and  moift  grounds  in  quefl  of  particular  food,  as 
fnails,  worms,  &c.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  fond  of  new- 
fown  peas,  arid  to  have  fometimes  taken  refuge  from  fe- 
vere  froils  in  adjoining  hay-ricks.  Its  ufual  food  con- 
fills  of  water-infe£fs,  worms,  and  the  fpawrn  of  filhes. 
It  will  alfo  devour  almoil  any  decayed  animal  fub- 
flance.  It  is  viviparous,  producing  its  young  about 
the  end  of  fummer  ;  though  both  eggs,  and  ready- form¬ 
ed  young  are  occafionally  obferved  in  the  fame  indivi¬ 
dual.  Its  Ikin,  wdiich  is  proverbially  flippery,  from  the 
large  proportion  of  mucus  with  which  it  is  furnilhed, 
ferves,  in  fome  countries,  from  its  toughnefs  and  pellu- 
cidity,  as  tackle  for  carriages,  &c.  and  glafs  for  win¬ 
dows.  Though  we  learn  from  Athenaeus,  that  the 
Sybarites  exempted  from  every  kind  of  tribute  the  vend¬ 
ers  of  eels,  the  Romans  feem  to  have  held  this  filh 
very  cheap  as  an  article  of  food.  In  modern  times  it 
is  reckoned  highly  nutritious,  though  fomewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digellion,  and  hurtful  when  taken  to  excefs. 

Conger  eel. — Two  tentacula  at  the  roltrum,  the  la¬ 
teral  line  whitilh  and  dotted.  The  firft  of  thefe  cha¬ 
racters  is  not  confiant.  But  the  conger  may  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  the  common  eel  by  other  marks,  fuch 
as  its  darker  colour,  larger  eyes,  its  Ihorter  lower  jaw, 
and  the  greater  fize  to  which  it  ufually  attains.  Speci¬ 
mens  from  the  Mediterranean  have  fometimes  been 
taken  of  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  of  the  weight  of 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  likewife  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  northern  feas,  and  of  thofe  which  furround 
fome  of  the  American  illands.  The  conger  is  only  an 
occafional  vilitant  of  freih  water,  frequenting  the 
mouths  of  rivers  in  fpring.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Se¬ 
vern  incredible  quantities  of  the  fry  are  taken  in  April, 
under  the  name  of  elvers.  In  its  full-grown  Hate  the 
conger  is  alfo  reckoned  a  ufeful  article  of  food  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  great  quantities  that  are  taken 
on  the  couft  of  Cornwall  are  chiefly  exported  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Much  of  their  abundant  oil  is  drained 
away  in  the  procefs  of  drying,  the  weight  being  re- 
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duced  nearly  eighty  per  cent.  Congers  are  extremely  Apodal 
voracious,  preying  on  other  filhes,  and  on  various  kinds  Dfhe*. 
of  cruffacea,  particularly  on  the  imall  crabs  during  v 
their  foft  fiate  after  they  have  calf  their  Ihell. 

Southern  murcena. — No  pe&oral  fins*,  brown,  with  echidna* 
black  variegations  ;  depreffed  head  and  very  turgid  neck. 

This  fpecies,  which  inhabits  the  fouthern  ocean,  has  a 
repulfive  appearance,  growTs  to  a  very  confiderable  fize, 
and  affords  excellent  food. 

The  Jiren. —  Pe6loral  fins  like  hands  with  four Jiren  t 
fingers,  gill  membrane  with  three  pinnatifid  bones. 

This  is  the  Jiren  lacertina  of  former  editions  of  the 
Syilem  of  Nature.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  muddy  fwamps 
of  South  Carolina,  preys  on  ferpents,  which  it  feizes 
and  holds  with  its  llrong  and  firm  teeth.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  its  heart  has  but  one 
ventricle  \  it  has  ribs  and  a  bony  tail  ;  and  is  fo  fragile, 
that  if  caff  on  the  ground  it  bleaks  into  three  or  four 
pieces.  * 

The  other  fpecies  are,  colubrina ,  ferpens ,  myrus ,  gut¬ 
tata,  cocca ,  catenata\  reticulata ,  africana ,  %ebra ,  melc - 
agris,  and  viridis . 

Gen.  2.  SynBRANCHUS.  Synbran- 

chus. 

Body  eel-lhaped}  no  pe (floral  fins  •  fpiracle  fingle  beneath 
the  neck. 

Marbled  fynbranchus . — Olive-brown,  marbled  with  mannora„ 
blackifli  fpots ;  the  body  yellow  beneath.  Native  of  ^ 
the  freih  waters  of  Surinam. 

Plain  fynbranchus . — Of  a  plain  unvariegated  browm  immacula - 
colour.  A  native  of  Surinam.  tus 

Gen.  2.  Moxopterus.  Monop- 

J  terus. 

Body  eel-lhaped  j  nollrils  placed  between  the  eyes  5  fin 
cadah 

Javan  monopterus. — Livid  brown  or  blackiih,  with javanicus . 
a  very  lharp-pointed  tail.  This  filh,  which  has  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  a  muraena,  is  a  native  of  the 
Indian  feas,  and  very  common  about  the  coalls  of  Java, 
where  it  is  confidered  as  an  excellent  foodr 

Gen.  4.  Gymnotus.  Cymnotu, 

Head  wdth  lateral  opercula ;  two  beards  or  tentacula 

on  the  upper  lip  5  eyes  covered  by  the  common  in¬ 
tegument  \  gill  membrane  five-rayed  ;  body  com- 
preffed,  without  dorfal  fin  (in  moll  fpecies),  but  cari- 
nated  by  a  fin  beneath. 

Carapo  gymtiotus. — Brown,  w  ith  the  vent-fin  of  the  carapo; 
length  of  the  attenuated  tail,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  lower.  This  filh  is  a  native  of  the  American 
feas,  and  is  laid  to  be  moll  frequent  about  the  coall  of 
Surinam.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from  one  to  two  feet. 

It  is  reckoned  excellent  by  the  South  Americans. 

Ele&rical  gijmnotus ,  or  cramp-fijh. — Without  feales  e/egn'cus, 
or  dorfal  fin  \  the  caudal  very  obtufe,  and  joined  to  the 
anal  fin.  This  filh  beais  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  a 
large  eel,  though  fomewhat  thicker,  and  commonly  of 
an  uniform  blackilli-brown.  It  was  firll  announced  to 
the  philofophers  of  Europe  on  account  of  its  remark¬ 
able  electrical  or  galvanic  properties,  in  1677,  by  M. 

Richer,  who  was  commiffioned  by  the  French  Acade¬ 
my  xo  make  fome  mathematical  obfervations  in  Cay¬ 
enne. 
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Ap  dal  enrie.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  the  remarks  and 
Fillies,  experiments  of  fucceeding  obfervers,  which  confpire  to 
"  prove  the  voluntary  ele&ricity  of  the  gyninotus,  which, 
however,  occafionally  exhibits  fome  variations  from  the 
phenomena  of  common  ele&ricity.  If  a  perfon  touches 
the  animal  with  one  hand,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  irri¬ 
tate  it  corifiderably,  while  the  other  is  held  at  a  fmall 
dillance  from  it  in  the  water,  he  will  experience  as 
,  flrong  a  (hock  as  from  a  charged  Leyden  phial.  The 
fhock  is  alfo  readily  communicated  through  a  circle  of 
eight  or  ten  perfons  at  once,  the  perfon  at  one  extre¬ 
mity  putting  his  hand  in  th ,  water  near  the  filh,  while 
the  other  touches  the  animal.  It  is  by  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  faculty  that  the  gymnotus  fupports  its  exigence, 
the  fmaller  fillies  and  other  animals  which  happen  to 
approach  it  being  inftanlly  ftupified,  and  then  falling 
an  eafy  prey.  It  is  even  capable  of  depriving  thole 
who  approach  it  in  its  native  waters,  of  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Africa 
and  America,  in  which  laft  it  inhabits  the  larger  rivers, 
particularly  thofe  of  Surinam.  In  Africa,  it  is  faid 
to  occur  chietly  in  the  .branches  of  the  Senegal.  In 
the  65th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  our 
readers  will  find  an  accurate  defeription  of  the  external 
form  of  the  ele&rical  gymnotus,  by  the  late  ingenious 
Dr  Garden,  and  one  equally  accurate  of  its  internal 
firuclure  by  the  celebrated  Mr  John  Hunter. 
acuf*  Need/e  gymnotus.  Naked,  with  finlefs  tail  and  belly, 

the  anal  fin  of  fixty  rays,  terminating  before  it  reaches 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  only  European  fpecies  yet 
difeovered,  being  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
deferibed  by  Brunnich  in  his  hiftory  of  the  fifh  of  Mar- 
feilles. 

To  the  fame  genus  belong  fafeiatus,  a/bus ,  albifrons , 
rojlratus ,  notoptevus ,  and  ajiaticus. 

Trichiurus  Gen.  5.  Trichiurus. 

Head  ftretched  forwards,  with  lateral  gill  covers;  teeth 
enfiform,  femi-fagittated  at  the  points,  the  fore  teeth 
the  largefl ;  gill-membrane  feven-rayed  ;  body  com- 
preifed  and  enfiform,  with  a  Tubulate  and  finlefs  tail. 
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which  have  fore  teeth  and  grinders.  Of  three  fpeci-  Apodal 
mens  examined  by  Dr  Black,  one  had  fix  rows  of  grin-  ^Ihes. 
ders  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  as  many  in  the  lower ;  ano-  v  "  J 
ther  had  fix  rows  above,  and  four  below  ;  and  a  third 
had  five  above,  and  three  below.  The  difpofition  and 
firu&urc  of  all  the  teeth  are  excellently  adapted  for 
breaking  and  comminuting  the  crabs,  lobilers,  fcallops, 
large  whelks,  Stc.  which  this  voracious  animal  grinds 
to  pieces,  and  (wallows  with  the  (hells.  When  caught, 
it  faftens  on  any  thing  within  its  reach.  Schonfelde 
relates,  that  it  will  feize  on  an  anchor  and  leave  the 
marks  of  its  teeth  behind  ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Steller,  that  one  which  he  faw  taken  on  the  coafl  of 
Kamtfchatka,  feized  with  great  violence  a  cutlafs  with 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  killed,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces  as  if  it  bad  been  made  of  glafs.  The  fiftiermen, 
dreading  its  bile,  endeavour  as  foon  as  poftible  to  beat 
out  its  fore  teeth,  and  then  kill  it  by  (hiking  it  on  the 
head.  Its  flat  and  grinding  teeth  are  often  found  in  a 
foflil  fiate,  and  known  by  the  name  of  bufonitesy  or 
tocid-Jlones ,  to  which  many  fuperflitious  virtues  were 
formerly  aferibed.  The  fea  wolf  grows  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fize,  being  frequently  four,  and  fometimes 
even  feven  feet  in  length.  It  has  fmall  feales  and  a  la¬ 
teral  line,  though  deferibed  by  moft  naturalifts  as  defti- 
tute  of  both.  It  commonly  frequents  the  deep  parts  of 
the  fea,  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and  fome 
parts  of  the  Britifli  coafts,  approaching  the  fhores  in 
fpring,  to  depofit  its  fpawn  among  the  marine  plants. 

It  fwims  (lowly,  and  with  th  2  Terpentine  motion  of  the 
eel.  Owing  to  its  forbidding  appearance,  it  is  not  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  to  market  ;  but  the  fifhermen,  the 
Greenlanders,  and  the  Scotch  find  it  excellent  food. 

The  latter  call  it  the  fea  cat ,  and  take  off  the  head  and 
(kin  before  drefiing  it.  The  frigofus  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

Sfnal/er  wolf  fJJj. — With  very  (harp  cartilaginous 'minor, 
teeth.  Inhabits  the  coafl:  of  Greenland. 

Panther  wolf  fifh, — Yellow,  or  fulvous,  fpotted  with pantheru 
brown.  In  other  particulars  it  agrees  with  the  com-#^. 
mon  fpecies.  Native  of  the  northern  feas. 


ICHTHYOLOGY. 


lepturus,  Silvery  trichiurus ,  or  grjmnogqfler, — The  lower  jaw 

longer  than  the  upper.  This  fifh  is  diflinguifhed  by 
the  Angularity  of  its  fltape,  and  the  filver  brilliancy  of 
its  colour.  It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  very  vo¬ 
racious,  and  a  rapid  fwimmer.  In  the  purfuit  of  its 
4  prey,  it  fometimes  leaps  into  fmall  veffels  which  happen 
to  be  failing  by.  It  frequents  the  rivers  and  larger 
lakes  of  South  America,  and  is  alfo  faid  to  occut-  in 
fome  parts  of  India  and  China. 

Indians,  Indian  or  eleBrical  trichiurus, —  Jaws  of  equal 
length.  Inhabits  the  Indian  feas,  and  is  faid  to  pofiefs 
a  degree  of  eledhical  power. 

Anarchi-  Gen.  6.  AXARCHICAS. 

Head  fomewhat  obtufe  ;  fore  teeth  both  above  and  be¬ 
low,  conical,  diverging,  flrong  ;  fix  or  more  grin¬ 
ders  in  the  under  jaw,  and  palate  rounded  ;  gill- 
membrane  fix-rayed,  body  roundifli,  caudal  fin  difi 
timft. 

lupus .  Wolf  fjb,  fea  wolf  or  ravenous  wolf  fifh . — Of  a 

blackifh  gray  colour,  the  (ides,  anal  and  caudal  fins, 
and  abdomen  lighter.  This  is  one  of  the  few  fifties 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


Gen.  7.  Odontognathus. 

/  Odontogna- 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  flrong  moveable  lamina  orthus* 
procefs  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  jaw;  gil  1-membrane v 
five-rayed. 


Jlculeated  odontognatlius, — Abdomen  aculeated.  Na-  aculeatus, 
tive  of  the  American  feas,  and  common  about  the 
coafts  of  Cayenne,  where  it  ranks  among  the  edible 
fillies. 


Gen.  8.  Triurus. 

Snout  cylindrical ;  one  tooth  in  each  jaw  ;  dorfal  and 
anal  fin  extended  beyond  the  tail. 


Triurus. 


Cornmerfonian  triple-tail, — The  branchial  orifice  commef. 
fed  at  pleafure  by  a  valve.  In  general  appearance  and  r  •• 
fize  it  refembles  a  herring.  It  is  diftinguiftied  from  the*' 
whole  clafs  of  fifties  by  the  circumftance  noted  in  the 
fpecific  chara&er.  Native  of  the  Indian  Teas. 

Gen.  o.  AlUMODYTES.  . 

J  Ammo- 

Head  comp  relied,  narrower  than  the  body;  upper  lip  dyre* 

doubled*  the  lower  jaw  narrow,  and  pointed ;  teeth 

I*  fmall 
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Fifties, 


t  obi  an  us . 


Ophidium. 


barbatum . 


imberbe . 


Stromateus. 


Jatola, 


paru. 


tinereus. 


argenteus. 


tiger. 


ICHTH.Y 

fmall  and  fharp  ;  gill-membrane  feven-rayed  ;  body 
long,  roundifh,  with  very  fmall  feales  ;  tail  diftinch 

Sand  launce ,  or  fand  eel, — The  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper.  A  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  commonly  frequenting  the  coafts,  and  lying  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  fand,  in  the  fummer  months,  at  the  depth 
of  half  a  foot,  or  a  foot,  with  its  body  rolled  into  a 
fpiral  form.  In  this  fituation  it  is  taken  at  the  recefs 
of  the  tide,  either  for  bait,  by  the  fifhermen,  or  as  an 
article  of  food,  being  regarded  as  a  delicacy.  It  lives 
on  worms  and  fmall  fillies,  not  even  excepting  its  own 
fpecies  ;  and  it  is  itfelf  preyed  on  by  the  porpoife,  and 
larger  fifties,  particularly  by  the  mackerel.  Moft  of 
the  older  ichthyologies  have  erroneoufty  reprefented  it 
as  deftitute  of  feales,  and  Klein  has  improperly  divided 
it  into  two  fpecies. 

Gen.  10.  Ophidium. 

Head  fomewhat  naked  ;  teeth  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and 
fauces  ;  gill- membrane  feven-rayed,  patulous ;  body 
fword-fhaped. 

Bearded  ophidium. — Four  cirrhi  on  the  lower  jaw. 
This  fpecies,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  feas,  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  is  of 
a  filvery  hue,  with  a  ftiade  of  pink,  and  marked  with 
irregular  linear  fpots  ;  its  Ikin  is  covered  with  foft  ob¬ 
long  feales,  adhering  at  their  anterior  edge.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Belon,  the  Romans  prized  its  flefh,  wThich  is 
white,  but  rather  coarfe. 

Beardlefs  ophidium. — Jaws  beardlefs  ;  tail  rather  ob- 
tufe  ;  in  other  refpe&s,  much  allied  to  the  former.  In¬ 
habits  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  alfo  been  taken  near 
Weymouth. 

Viride ,  aculeatum ,  and  majiacembalus ,  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

Gen.  1  r.  Stromateus. 

Head  comprefied  y  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate  y  body 
oval,  broad,  and  flippery  y  tail  bifid. 

Striped  Jlromateus. — Marked  with  tranfverfe  undula¬ 
ted  bands.  This  fpecies,  which  is  beautifully  variega¬ 
ted,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  fea,  and  is 
known  to  the  modern  Romans  by  its  fpecific  appella¬ 
tion. 

Paru  Jlromateus.— Gold-coloured  back,  and  filvery 
abdomen.  General  fize,  that  of  a  turbot.  Much  ef- 
teemed  as  a  food.  Native  of  South  America  and  Tran- 
quebar.  The  cumarca  of  Gmelin’s  Linnaeus  feems  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  this. 

Sdjh-coloured  Jlromateus . — Tail  forked,  the  low7er 
lobe  longer  than  the  upper.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas, 
and  ferved  at  table,  as  a  dainty,  under  the  name  of 
pampeL 

Silver  Jlromateus. — With  the  lobes  of  the  tail  equal. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  a  native  of  the  fame 
feas,  and  equally  efteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 

Blach  Jlromateus . — Entirely  of  a  blackifti  colour. 
This  alfo  frequents  the  Indian  feas  y  but  is  feldom  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  table,  on  account  of  its  colour  and  the 
circumflance  of  its  feeding  on  wood-lice,  which  are 
fometimes  found  in  its  mouth. 


O  L  O  G  Y  Chap.  IV. 

Apodal 

Gen.  12.  XlPHIAS.  Fifties. 

Head  with  the  upper  jaw7  terminating  in  a  fword-fhaped  xiphiVs*" 
fnout  y  mouth  without  teeth  y  gill-membrane  eight- 
rayed  •  body  roundifh,  and  fcalelefs. 

Common  or  Sicilian  fword-JiJlj. — The  dorfal  fin  at -gladius. 
tenuated  at  the  hind  part.  The  body  of  the  fword-fifli 
is  long,  round,  and  gradually  tapers  towards  the  tail  y 
the  head  is  fiattifh,  and  the  mouth  wide,  both  jaws  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point,  but  the  upper  flretched  to  a  great 
diftance  beyond  the  lower?  forming  what  is  commonly 
called  the  fwordy  by  which  it  pierces  and  kills  the 
fmaller  kinds  of  fifties.  It  fometimes  meafures  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  is  of  an  adlive  and  ravenous  difpofi- 
tion.  The  method  of  taking  it,  deferibed  by  Strabo, 
exaSly  agrees  wTith  the  modern  pradlice.  A  man  af- 
cends  one  of  the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  fea,  and  as 
foon  as  he  fpies  the  fifh,  gives  notice  by  voice  or  fignal 
of  the  courfe  it  takes.  Another  perfon  in  a  boat 
climbs  up  the  maft,  and  on  feeing  the  fifh,  dire&s  the 
rowers  to  it.  The  moment  that  he  thinks  they  have  got 
within  reach,  he  defeends  and  taking  his  fpear  in  his 
hand,  ftrikes  into  the  fifh,  which,  after  w’earying  itfelf 
with  its  agitations,  is  feized  and  dragged  into  the  boat. 

Its  flefh  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Sicilians,  who  cut  it 
in  pieces  and  fait  it.  The  pieces  from  the  belly  and 
tail  are  moft  efteemed,  and  the  falted  fins  are  fold  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  callo . .  The  fword-fifh  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  efpecially  on  the  coafts  of 
Sicily,  where  the  male  and  female  ufually  appear  I11 
pairs.  It  alfo  occafionally  occurs  in  the  northern  feas, 
and  fometimes  in  the  Pacific  ocean ;  but  Allian  errone- 
oufly  aiferts  that  it  is  at  the  fame  time  a  frefh  water 
fifh,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Danube. 

Broadjinned fwordjijh. — Diftinguifhed  from  the  pr z-platypte- 
ceding  by  a  very  broad  back  fin,  and  very  long  fharp- 
pointed  thoracic  appendages.  Found  not  only  in  the 
Brafilian  and  Eaft  Indian  feas,  but  alfo  in  the  Northern 
ocean.  It  is  faid  to  have  frequent  combats  with  whales. 

The  bottom  of  an  Eaft  Indiaman  was  pierced  by  a  fifh 
of  this  fpecies,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fword  was 
driven  through  almoft  to  its  bafe,  and  the  animal  killed 
by  the  violence  of  the  effort.  The  wood,  together 
with  'the  fword  imbedded  in  it,  is  now  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  When  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  four  feet, 
it  is  confidered  as  an  eatable  fifh  y  but  it  is  found  of 
the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  fometimes  even  much 
longer. 

Short  fnouted  fword-jijh. — Blackifh  y  with  fnout  of  fnahmra. 
middling  length,  and  two  bony  tubercles  on  each  fide 
of  the  tail.  Refembles  the  common  fword-fifh,  except 
that  the  fnout  is  much  fhorter  and  thicker. 

Gen.  13.  STERNOPTYX.  Sternoptys. 

Head  obtufe  ;  mouth  turning  up}  teeth  very  fmall y  no 
gill-membrane  ;  body  compreffed,  without  vifible 
feales  y  breaft  carinated,  and  folded  both  w7ays  ;  ab¬ 
domen  pellucid. 

Tranfparent  Jlernoptyx. — Silvery;  with  carinated diaphanad 
breaft,  and  pellucid  abdomen;  two  or  three  inches  long, 
broad,  and  compreffed,  the  back  rifing  into  a  fharp 
edge,  and  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  carina.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  American  feas. 

Gen.  14. 
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Apodal 

Fifties. 

Leptoce- 

phalu*. 

morrijii. 


Stylepho- 

rus. 


Gen.  14.  Leptocephalus. 

Head  narrow  \  body  very  thin,  and  comprefTed  $  no 
pedloral  fins. 

Morris  launce ,  or  Anglefea  morris. — Fir  ft  difcovered 
on  the  coaft  of  Anglefea  by  Mr  Morris,  and  defcribed 
by  Pennant  under  his  name.  Four  inches  in  length  \ 
the  head  very  fmall }  the  body  extremely  thin,  and  al- 
moft  tranfparent. 

Gen.  15.  Stylephorus. 

Eyes  pedunculated,  ftanding  on  a  ftiort  thick  cylinder  5 
fnout  lengthened,  directed  upwards,  retractile  to¬ 
wards  the  head  by  means  of  a  membrane  \  mouth 
without  teeth  5  gills  three  pair  beneath  the  throat  \ 
pectoral  fins  fmall  $  dorfal,  the  length  of  the  back  \ 
caudal,  ftiort,  with  fpiny  rays  \  body  very  long,  com- 
preffed. 


OLOG  Y. 

The  general  colour  of  this  fifh  is  a  rich  filver,  except 
on  the  flexible  part  belonging  to  the  roftrum,  which  is  ^ 
of  a  deep  brown  j  the  fins  and  caudal  procefs  are  alfo 
brown,  but  not  fo  deep  as  the  part  juft  mentioned* 
There  is  no  appearance  of  feales  on  this  fifli.  From 
the  very  Angular  figure  and  fituation  of  the  eyes,  I 
have  given  it  the  generic  name  of  Jhylephorus ,  and  as 
the  trivial  name  cannot  be  taken  from  any  circumftance 
more  properly  than  from  the  extraordinary  thread-like 
procefs  of  the  tail,  I  have  applied  to  it  the  title  of 
chordatus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indian  feas,  and 
wra$  taken  between  Cuba  and  Martinico,  near  a  fmall 
clufter  of  little  iflands  about  nine  leagues  from  fhore, 
where  it  wras  obferved  near  the  furface.  The  whole 
length  of  this  uncommon  animal,  from  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  caudal  procefs,  is  about  32  inches^ 
of  which  the  procefs  itfelf  meafures  22.” 

II.  JUGULAR. 


Tuerfiar 

Fifties. 


chordatus.  Chordated  Jlylephorus. — Silvery  ;  wfith  an  extremely 

long  caudal  thread.  We  (hall  here  tranferibe  Dr  Shaw’s 
defeription  of  this  very  extraordinary  fpecies. 

“  The  roftrum  or  narrow  part  which  is  terminated 
by  the  mouth,  is  connected  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head  by  a  flexible  leathery  duplicature,  which  permits 
it  to  be  either  extended  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
mouth  points  direCtly  upwards,  or  to  fall  back,  fo  as 
to  be  received  into  a  fort  of  cafe  formed  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.  On  the  top  of  the  head  are  placed 
the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  form  very  nearly  approaching 
to  thofe  of  the  genus  cancer ,  except  that  the  columns 
or  parts  on  which  each  eye  is  placed,  are  much  broader 
or  thicker  than  in  that  genus  \  they  are  alfo  placed  clofe 
to  each  other,  and  the  outward  furface  of  the  eyes  when 
magnified,  does  not  fhow  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
ticulated  ftruClure.  The  colour  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
of  the  columns  on  which  they  ftand,  is  a  clear  chefnut 
brown,  with  a  fort  of  coppery  glofs.  Below  the  head, 
on  each  fide,  is  a  confiderable  comprefTed  femicircular 
fpace,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  gills,  which  covering  feems  to  confift  of  a 
Angle  membrane,  of  a  moderately  ftrong  nature.  Be¬ 
neath  this,  on  each  ftde,  are  three  fmall  pair  of  bran¬ 
chiae.  The  body  is  extremely  long,  and  comprefTed 
very  much,  and  gradually  diminifties  as  it  approaches 
the  tail,  which  terminates  in  a  firing  or  procefs  of  an 
enormous  length,  and  finifhes  in  a  very  fine  point. 
This  firing,  or  caudal  procefs,  feems  to  be  ftrengthened 
throughout  its  whole  length,  or  at  leaft  as  far  as  the 
-  eye  can  trace  it,  by  a  fort  of  double  fibre  or  internal 
part.  The  peCtoral  fins  are  very  fmall,  and  fituated 
almoft  immediately  behind  the  cavity  on  each  fide  the 
thorax.  The  dorfal  fin,  which  is  of  a  thin  and  foft 
nature,  runs  from  the  head  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  tail,  when  it  feems  fuddenly  to  terminate,  and  a 
bare  fpace  is  left  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  am, 
however,  not  altogether  without  my  doubts  whether  it 
might  not,  in  the  living  animal,  have  run  on  quite  to 
the  tail,  and  whether  the  fpecimen  might  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  fome  injury  in  that  part.  From  this  place  corp- 
mences  a  fmaller  fin  which  conftitutes  part  of  the  cau¬ 
dal  one.  The  caudal  fin  itfelf  is  furnithed  with  five  re¬ 
markable  fpines,  the  roots  or  originations  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  fome  depth  in  the  thin  part  of  the  tail. 


The  fifties  of  this  order  have  theirventral  fins  fitu~ 
ated  before  the  peCtoral  fins,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the 
throat.  They  are  moftly  inhabitants  of  the  fea.  Their 
body  is  fometimes  covered  with  feales,  and  fometimes 
not.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  fpines  in 
the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  \  and  their  gills  have  bony 
rays. 

Gen.  I.  CallIONYMUS.  Calliony* 

mus. 

The  upper  lip  doubled  \  eyes  near  each  other  ;  the 
gill-membrane  fix-rayed  5  two  breathing  apertures 
in  the  hind  part  of  the  head  \  opercula  clofe  j  body 
fcalelefs  \  ventral  fins  very  diftant. 

Gemmeous  dragonet. — The  firft  ray  of  the  firft  dorfal  lyra. 
fin  as  long  as  the  body.  In  this  beautiful  fpecies,  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  of  a  rich  fapphire,  the  irides  of  a 
fine  flame  colour  ;  the  peCtoral  fins  light  brown,  and 
the  body  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  u  The  blue,”  fays 
Mr  Pennant,  “  is  of  an  inexpreflible  fplendour  ;  the 
richeft  coerulean,  glowing  with  a  gemmeous  brilliancy  5 
the  throat  black.”  Dr  Tyfon  has  defcribed  it,  in  the 
24th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  under 
the  improper  appellation  of  the  yellow  gurnard.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  10  or  12  inches  5  the  body  is 
flender,  round,  and  fmooth  ;  and  the  membranes  of  all 
the  fins  extremely  thin  and  delicate.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  and  as  far  fouth  as 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  Scar¬ 
borough  coafts,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  hook,  in  30 
or  40  fathoms  water.  It  is  often  found  in  the  ftomach 
of  the  cod  fifli.  Its  flefh  is  wftiite,  and  well  flavoured. 

Rondelet  compares  it  to  that  of  the  gudgeon.  Pont- 
oppidan,  who  never  faw  it,  afierts,  with  his  ufual  cre¬ 
dulity,  that  it  can  fly  in  the  air  to  tile  diftance  of  fe- 
veral  mufket  ftiot. 

Sordid  dragonet. ~ The  rays  of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  dracuncu~ 
fhorter  than  the  body.  In  moft  other  refpeCts,  it  agrees  lus. 
with,  the  preceding. 

This  genus  likevvife  comprifes  indicus ,  haikalenjis , 
ocellatus ,  fagitla ,  and  japonic  as. 

Gen.  2.  UraNOSCOPUS.  Uranofc<3* 

pus. 

Head  deprefled  \  rough  and  large,  mouth  turned  up  \ 
the  upper  jaw  fhorteft  ;  gill-niembrane  papillary  and 
*  L  2  dentated  5 
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flentated  ;  with  fix  rays,  gill-covers  membranaceous 
l...1  les>  ,  and  ciliated  ;  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 

fcaber.  Bearded  Jlar-gaxer. — Back  fmooth  ;  ufual  length 

about  I  2  inches.  The  head  is  large,  fquarifh,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bony  cafe.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  opens 
in  an  almoft  vertical  dire6lion.  The  eyes  are  fituated 
very  near  each  other  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  long 
cirrhus  or  beard  extends  beyond  the  lips,  which  are 
thdmfelves  edged  with  fmaller  ones  ;  frequenting  dial- 
lows  near  the  fhores  ;  it  lies  concealed  in  the  mud,  ex- 
pofing  only  the  tip  of  the  head,  and  waving  its  beards 
in  various  diredlions,  and  thus  decoying  the  fmaller 
fiflies  and  marine  infers,  which  miftake  thefe  organs 
for  worms.  It  is  faid  to  fleeo  during  the  day.  Is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  flefh  is  white,  but 
tough,  coarfe,  and  meagre. 

japonicus .  fapanefe  Jlcr-ga%er. — Back  rough,  with  a  feries  of 
fpinous  fcales.  Body  roundifh  ;  yellow  above  ;  white 
underneath.  Native  of  the  coafls -of  Amboyna. 

Trachinus.  Gen.  3.  T'RACHINUS. 

Head  (lightly  rough,  compreiTed  ;  gill-membrane  fix- 
rayed  ;  inferior  plate  of  the  gill-covers  ferrated  ; 
vent  near  the  bread. 

draco .  Dragon  weevcr.  Somewhat  filvery  hue,  with  tranf- 

verfe  yellowdfh  ftreaks  ;  the  firft  dorfal  fin  black,  and 
and  five-rayed  :  6f  a  lengthened  fhape,  much  compref- 
fed,  and  covered  with  (mail  deciduous  fcales.  'The 
mouth  and  ©yes,  in  refpeft  of  pofition,  refemble  thofe 
of  the  ftar-gazer.  The  ufual  length  of  this  fifh  is  from 
10  to  12  inches.  It  frequently  imbeds  itfelf  in  the 
fand,  and  if  trodden  on,  endeavours  to  wound  the  ag- 
greffor  with  the  fpines  of  its  firft  dorfal  fin.  The  punc¬ 
tures  are  very  troublefome  and  painful,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  fpines  contain  any  poifonous  mat¬ 
ter.  It  feeds  principally  on  marine  infects,  worms, 
and  final  1  fifhes,  and  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  exifting  many  hours  out  of  the  water.  From 
this  circumftance  the  French  call  it  vive  and  viver, 
which  we  have  corrupted  into  wecver.  It  frequents, 
not  only  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  northern  feas,  and 
is  found  abundantly  on  the  coalts  of  Holland  and  Eaft 
Friezeland.  Its  flefli  is  well  flavoured,  eafy  of  digef- 
tion,  and  highly  efteemed  by  the  Dutch.  The  great¬ 
er  weever,  defcribed  by  Pennant,  hardly  deferves  to  be 
confidered  as  a  diftin£l  fpecies. 

ojbeckii.  OJbeckian  voeevcr.  White,  fpotted  with  black  ;  both 
jaws  of  equal  length.  Native  of  the  Atlantic  ;  found 
about  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion,  Sec.  and  defcribed  by  Of- 
beck  in  his  voyage  to  China. 

Gadus.  4-  GADUS. 

Head  fmooth  ;  gill-membrane  with  feven  round  rays  ; 
body  oblong,  wflth  deciduous  fcales ;  fins  covered  with 
a  common  fkin  ;  more  dorfal  and  anal  fins  than  one  *, 
the  rays  not  prickly  5  the  pe&oral  fins  attenuated  to 
a  point. 

*  With  three  dorfal  fns,  cirrhi  at  the  mouth . 

^glefinus*  Haddock .  Whitifh  ;  the  tail  bilobated,  the  upper 
jaw  the  longeft.  Another  diftinguifhing  chara&er  may 
be  deduced  from  the  large  black  fpot  on  each  fide 
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above  the  pe&oral  fins.  Superftition  afiigns  this  mark  Jugular 
to  the  imprefiTion  which  St  Peter  left  with  his  finger  Fillies, 
and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  v  ^ 
of  a  fifh  of  this  fpecies,  and  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  whole  race.  The  haddock  is  ufually  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  fize,  meafuring  about  18  inches  or  two  feet  in 
length,  and  the  belt  for  the  table  weighing  from  two 
to  four  pounds.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  in 
prodigious  fhoals,  vifiting  particular  coafls  at  ftated  fea- 
fons,  and  for  the  moll  part  attended  by  immenfe 
quantities  of  dog-filh,  which,  with  feals,  and  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ocean,  are  its  conftant  .devourers.  Its 
food  confills  of  fmall  fiflies,  worms,  crabs,  and  fea 
infers,  and  it  fattens  on  herrings.  In  January,  it  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn  on  the  fuci  near  the  fliore,  and  is  out  of 
feafon  till  May.  Its  flefli  is  white,  firm,  delicate,  and 
eafy  of  digeflion. 

Doife .  Varied,  with  an  even  tail,  and  upper  jaw callarias. 
longeft.  Somewhat  fmaller  than  the  haddock,  feldom 
exceeding  the  weight  of  two  pounds.  Its  colour  is 
fubjedl  to  vary  with  age  and  feafons.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  feas,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Otto 
Fabricius  found  in  its  ftomach  the  fea-fcorpion,  fand- 
eel,  crabs,  and  different  fpecies  of  fea-worms.  It  fpawns 
in  January  and  February,  is  taken  both  by  the  line  and 
net,  and  is  reckoned  delicate  eating. 

Common  cod. — Tail  nearly  equal,  the  firll  ray  of  the  mor/ma* 
anal  fin  armed  with  a  fpine.  This  well-known  and  im¬ 
portant  fpecies,  which  yields  food  and  wealth  to  large 
diftri£ls  of  country,  is  found  in  immenfe  fhoals.  It 
meafures  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  is  of  a  cinereous 
colour,  with  yellowifh  fpots  above  and  white  below', 
and  has  larger  fcales  than  the  other  fpecies  of  this 
genus.  The  young  are  fometimes  reddifli,  with  orange- 
coloured  fpots.  It  feeds  on  fepiae,  crabs,  and  fiflies,  not 
even  fparing  its  own  fpecies,  catching  at  any  fmall  body 
it  perceives  moved  by  the  wrater,  and  throwing  up 
what  it  does  not  digeft.  Its  range  of  climate  lies  prin¬ 
cipally  between  the  latitudes  50°  and  66°.  The  great 
rendezvous  of  cod  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  other  fand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coafls  of  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England.  This  fiflr 
likewdfe  abounds  off  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  the  coafl  of 
Holland,  &c.  and  is  generally  fatteft  and  moft  numer¬ 
ous  where  the  greateft  fea  runs.  In  our  feas  they  be¬ 
gin  to  lpawn  in  January;  though  fome  continue  in 
roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  As  they  recover  foon- 
er  after  fpawning  than  moil  other  fifli,  it  is  cuflomary 
to  take  fome  good  ones  all  the  fummer.  When  out  of 
feafon  they  are  thin -tailed  and  loufy ;  and  the  lice 
chiefly  fix  themfelves  on  the  infide  of  their  mouths. 

Thofe  moft  efteemed  for  the  table  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  and  are  chofen  by  their  plumpnefs  and  roundnefs, 
efpecially  near  the  tail,  by  the  depth  of  the  furrow  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  undulated  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed.  The  glutin¬ 
ous  parts  about  the  head  lofe  their  delicate  flavour  after 
it  has  been,  four-and-twenty  hours  out  of  the  wrater. 

The  fifh  itfelf  dies  on  being  removed  from  falt-w^ater, 
or  put  into  frefh.  The  fifhermen  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder,  and  dexteroufly  perfor¬ 
ate  the  living  fifli  with  a  needle,  in  orderito  let  out  the 
air ;  for  without  this  operation  the  fifh  could  not  be 
kept  under  water  in  the  well-boats,  and  brought  frefh 
to  market.  The  founds,  when  failed,  are  reckoned  a 

delicacy. 
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delicacy,  and  afe  often  brought  in  this  ftate  from  New¬ 
foundland.  The  Icelanders  prepare  from  this  part  of 
the  fifti  a  fpecies  of  ifinglafs.  Pennant  makes  men- 
-  tion  of  a  cod  taken  at  Scarborough  in  1755,  which  was 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  78 
pounds.  But  the  general  weight  of  thefe  fifh  in  the 
Yorkfliire  feas  is  from  14  to  40  pounds. 

Bib. — The  firft  ray  of  the  ventral  fin  fetaceous  5 
about  a  foot  long  *,  body  deep,  and  fides  compreffed  ; 
eyes  covered  with  a  loofe  membrane,  fo  as  to  be  blown 
up  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  The  mouth  is  fmall, 
and  under  the  chin  is  a  cirrhus  about  an  inch  long. 
Native  of  the  European  feas,  and  prized  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Whiting  pout . — Seven  pun&ures  on  each  fide  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Much  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  any  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in 
length  ;  and  one  of  that  fize  being  nearly  four  inches 
in  the  broadeft  part.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
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barbatus . 


northern  feas  ;  burrows 


minutus . 


blennio'i- 

des. 


faida , 


m  the  fand,  and  feeds  on  the 
blenny,  falmon,  and  even  young  crabs.  Its  flefh  is 
white  and  delicate,  but  fomewhat  dry. 

Boor. — Vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Little 
more  than  fix  inches  long  •,  a  fmall  beard  on  the  chin, 
and  the  eyes  covered  with  a  loofe  membrane.  The 
abdomen  is  lined  with  a  black  peritonaeum.  The  poor 
is  fuppofed  to  feed  chiefly  on  worms  and  infc6ls,  or  on 
the  young  and  foft  teflaceous  animals.  It  occurs  in  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
northern  feas.  It  is  reckoned  a  wholefome  food,  but  is 
not  fit  for  being  falted  or  dried. 

Blennoid gadus. — With  didaftyle  ventral  fins.  Has 
the  habit  of  a  whiting,  and  frequents  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

Saida  gadus. — Bluifti,  with  brown  back,  white  abdo¬ 
men,  and  the  fecond  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  terminating 
in  a  long  bridle.  Length  about  eight  inches.  Eatable, 
but  dry  and  juicelefs.  A  native  of  the  White  fea. 


Three  dorfal finsy  and  no  cirrhi. 


Virens . 


tnerlan - 
gus. 


Green  gadus. — Greenifh  back  and  forked  tail.  Near¬ 
ly  refemblcs  the  pollack.  Abounds  in  the  northern 
feas. 

Whiting. — White  ;  the  upper  jaw  longefl.  Ufual 
length  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  largeft  fel- 
dom  exceeding  twenty.  Specimens  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  in  weight  have  been  taken  in  the  deep  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger  bank.  It  is  a  fifh  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  make  ;  the  body  rather  long,  and  covered  with 
fmall  round  filvery  fcales  ;  the  head  and  back  are  of  a 
pale  brown,  and  the  fides  are  flightly  flreaked  with  yel¬ 
lows  Though  found  in  the  Baltic,  it  is  much  more 
numerous  in  the  north  feas,  and  appears  in  fhoals  on 
the  coafts  of  Holland,  France,  and  England,  during 
the  fpring,  keeping  at  the  diftai  of  from  half  a  mile 
to  three  miles  from  the  fiiore.  The  whiting  feeds  on 
fmall  crabs,  worms,  and  young  fifties,  and  is  particular¬ 
ly  fond  of  fprats  and  young  herrings,  with  which  the 
fhhermen  generally  bait  for  it,  and  in  default  of  them, 
with  pieces  of  frefh  herring.  This  fpecies  begins  to 
fpawn  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  continues  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February.  Its  flefti  is  white,  tender,  and 
delicate  ;  but  infipid  when  the  fifh  is  out  of  feafon. 
The  chief  time,  of  the  whiting  fifhery  in  France  is  in 


January  and  February,  though  in  England  and  Holland  Jugular 
it  is  pra£lifed  at  a  much  later  period.  ;i!es* 

Coalfjh. — The  under  jaw  longefl,  the  lateral  line  nruQnam 
flraight.  When  full  grown,  this  fpecies  will  frequent-  °  * 
ly  meafure  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  or 
five  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  its 
congeners  by  its  very  dark  or  black  colour,  though 
the  young  are  brown  or  olive.  It  is  of  an  elegant 
tapering  fhape,  with  a  pretty  large  and  forked  tail. 

It  inhabits  the  Baltic,  the  northern,  and  Mediterranean 
feas,  and  fwarms  round  our  rocky  and  deep  coafts,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  affording 
by  its  fry,  fubfiftence  to  numbers  of  the  poor.  In  its  full 
grown  ft  ate  it  is  coarfe  food. 

Po/lack. — The  under  jaw  longefl,  the  lateral  lin tpollachius* 
curved.  This  fpecies  is  broad,  and  of  a  brown  colour; 
feeds  chiefly  on  fmall  fifties,  efpecially  launces ;  and 
feldom  grows  to  a  very  large  fize,  though  fome  have 
been  taken  at  Scarborough  which  weighed  nearly  28 
pounds.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  fea, 
and  is  very  common  on  many  of  our  rocky  coafts. 

During  fummer  it  is  feen  frolicking  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  wilLbite  at  any  thing  that  appears  on 
the  top  of  the  waves.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  eating 

fifh. 


*  *  * 


With  two  dorfal fas. 


jTake. — Beardlefs  ;  the  under  jaw  longed.  Con-  rnerluccu 
fiderably  lengthened,  meafuring  from  one  to  two  feet ;  us* 
the  body  pale  afh-colour  on  the  back,  and  whitifti  on 
the  fides  and  abdomen.  This  fifh,  which  is  very  vora¬ 
cious,  frequents  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  fea*:. 

Its  ftefh  is  eatable  and  flaky,  but  little  efteemed.  It  is 
falted  and  dried  as  food  for  the  lower  orders  of  people. 

One  of  the  moft  confiderable  hake-fifheries  is  carried 
on  about  the  coafts  of  Brittany,  both  by  the  hook  and 
net.  It  is  praflifed  chiefly  by  night.  The  baits  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  are  launces,  fardines,  and  other  fmall  fifties. 

Ling. — Bearded  ;  the  upper  jaw  longefl.  Long  and  rnolva* 
flender  ;  the  fides  and  back  fometimes  of  an  olive  hue, 
and  fometimes  cinereous  ;  abdomen  and  ventral  fins 
wThite,  and  the  tail  marked  near  the  end  with  a  tranf- 
verfe  black  bar,  and  tipped  with  white.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  from  three  to  four  feet,  but  it  will  fometimes 
grow  to  feven.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
feas,  chiefly  frequenting  ;deep  water,  living  on  fmall 
fifties,  fhrimps,  &c. ;  and  depofiting  its  fpawn  in  June, 
among  the  fuci  in  oozy  bottoms.  In  the  Yorkfliire 
feas,  it  is  in  perfection  from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  beginning  of  May,  during  which  feafon  the  liver 
is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a  fine  flavoured  oil. 

In  many  places  ling  is  falted  both  for  exportation  and 
home  confumption.  An  excellent  ifinglals  is  prepared 
from  its  found. 

Lever ian gadus. — Som ewhat  cinereous,  with oceBated  j 
whitifti  fpots.  Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Southern  evenan* 

r\nr*  on  US. 


WhitiJJ?  gadus.— -Bearded  ;  ventral  fins  dida&yle.  and  albidus. 
elongated.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Toad  gadus . — Bearded ;  gill-covers  with  tlijee  fpines ;  tau . 
the  firft  dorfal  fin  with  three  rays.  Native  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  Indian  feas. 


Bur  bat. — Bearded  ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length.  Body  [Qta 
much  lengthened,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  of  a  browniih- 


yellow , 


i 


Jugular 

Fifties. 


vnujlela . 


timbrius. 


mediter- 
raneus . 

brofme . 


Blennius. 


gabrita. 


criftatus. 
cornutus . 
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yellow  colour,  and  white  below  5  but  the  (hades  vary  at 
different  feafons,  and  in  different  individuals.  It  is  a 
frefh-water  fifti,  affe&ing  clear  lakes  and  rivers  3  feed¬ 
ing  voracioufly  on  all  the  fmaller  fifties,  as  well  as  on 
frogs,  worms,  and  aquatic  infers 3  fpawning  in  the 
fined  feafon  of  the  year,  and  rapidly  attaining  to  full 
growth.  The  larged  which  are  taken  in  England  rare¬ 
ly  exceed  the  weight  of  three  pounds  ;  but  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe  they  are  found  of  more  than  double 
that  weight,  and  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  more. 
They  occur  in  great  plenty  and  perfe£lion  in  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  are  by  no  means  rare  in  many  places 
in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  India.  In  England  it  frequents 
the  lakes  of  the  northern  counties,  fome  of  the  Lincoln- 
ftiire  fens,  and  the  rivers  Witham  and  Trent.  Its  flefti 
is  white,  delicate,  and  eafy  of  digeftion  3  and  its  liver, 
when  in  feafon,  is  reputed  a  peculiar  dainty.  Aldro- 
vandus  makes  mention  of  an  old  German  countefs  who 
expended  the  greated  part  of  her  income  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  this  difti.  According  to  Black  the  burbot 
fiihery  once  proved  fo  productive  in  the  Oder,  that  the 
fatted  were  cut  into  narrow  thongs,  which  were  dried, 
and  ufed  as  matches. 

Weafel  gadus,  jive-bearded  cod or  whijllejijh . — Five 
cirrhi ;  the*  firft  dorfal  fin  incomplete.  Grows  to  near¬ 
ly  19  inches  :  feeds  on  the  tedaceous  and  cruftaceous 
marine  animals  5  depofits  its  fpawn  in  autumn  3  Js 
covered  with  mucus  and  very  thin  fcales  3  and  is  of 
a  brownifti  yellow  colour,  with  black  fpots,  and  white 
below.  The  tricirratus  and  the  rti/Jicus  are  only  vari¬ 
eties  of  this  fpecies. 

Cimbrian  gadus . — Four  cirrhi  3  fir  ft  dorfal  fin  in¬ 
complete,  with  the  fir  ft  ray  haftated.  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding.  Native  of  the  Atlantic  and  northern 
feas. 


*  *  *  * 


With  one  dorfal  jin . 
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brown  broad  dorfal  fin,  marked  by  a  black  ocellated  Jugular 
fpot.  Length  about  fix  or  eight  inches.  Inhabits  the  , 

Mediterranean,  among  the  rocks  and  fea-plants  near 
the  (hore.  Its  flefti  is  meagre  and  not  much  efteemed. 

Fajciated  blenny . — Two  fimple  cirrhi  between  the fafeiatus . 
eyes  3  the  vent  fin  with  19  rays.  Native  of  the  Indian 
feas. 

Salient  blenny _ Brown,  dreaked  with  black,  with  a /aliens 

fimple  cirrhus  on  the  head,  and  very  large  peCloral 
fins.  Obferved  by  Commerfon  about  fome  of  the 
fouthern  iflands,  particularly  thofe  of  New  Britain.  It 
was  feen  fwimming  by  hundreds  3  and,  as  it  were,  flying 
over  the  furface  of  the  water,  occafionally  fpringing  up 
and  down  with  great  rapidity  among  the  rocks. 

Gattorugine. — Small  palmated  fins  on  the  eyebrows gattorugU- 
and  nape.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  3  n6t 
and  is  reckoned  eatable. 

Supercilious  blenny . — With  palmated  fuperciiiary fupercilio - 
cirrhi,  the  lateral  line  curved.  Grows  to  the  lengthy//j. 
of  about  twelve  inches  ;  is  viviparous  3  and  inhabits  the 
Indian  feas. 

Tentaculated  blenny — A  fimple  cirrhus  over  the  eyes,  tentacular 
and  a  large  ocellated  fpot  on  the  back  fin.  Nearly  al-  ris. 
lied  to  the  horned  fpecies  3  and  is  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Simous  blenny. — With  a  very  fmall  cirrhus  over  they^x, 
eyes  3  dorfal  fin  united  behind  to  the  caudal  fin,  ancl 
crookad  lateral  line.  Length  about  three  inches  and 
a  half.  Defcribed  by  Swief,  from  a  fpecimen  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Peterburgh  Academy. 

Hake  blenny ,  or  f orbed  hake. — Noftrils  fomewhat plnycis . 
crefted,  a  cirrhus  on  the  upper  lip,  and  two  dorfal  fins. 

Grows  to  be  eighteen  inches  long  3  inhabits  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  occurs  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall.  Im¬ 
properly  claffed  by  Pennant  among  the  gadi. 

*  *  Head  plain ,  or  crejllefs . 


Mediterranean  gadus . — Two  cirrhi  on  the  upper 
lip,  and  one  on  the  lower.  Native  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Confidered  by  La  Cepede  as  a  blennius . 

Torjh,  or  tufk . — Mouth  bearded  3  tail  oval  and  acute. 
About  twenty  inches  in  length  3  colour  of  the  head 
dufky,  of  the  back  and  fides  yellow,  of  the  belly  white. 
Inhabits  the  northern  feas,  about  the  Shetland  iflands, 
and  is  not  obferved  lower  than  the  Orkneys.  Both 
barrelled  and  dried,  it  forms  a  confiderable  article  of 
commerce. 

Gen.  5.  Blennius. 

Head  floping,  and  covered  with  fcales  3  gill-membrane 
fix-rayed  3  body  lanceolate  3  ventral  fins  with  two 
fpinelefs  proceffes,  the  anal  fin  detached. 

*  With  crejled  head . 

Crejled blenny* — Creft  tranfverfe,  and  fkinny.  Length 
about  four  or  five  inches  3  body  long,  compreffed,  and 
flippery.  The  creft  ere&ed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 
Inhabits  the  European  feas,  and  is  fometimes  found 
about  the  rocky  coads  of  Great  Britain. 

Punam.-r- Longitudinal  fetaceous  creft  between  the 
eyes.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Horned  blenny. — -Simple  ray  between  the  eyes  3  and 
Angle  dorfal  fin.  Inhabits  the  Indian  feas. 

Ocellated  blenny. — Bluelfh-green  3  fubfafeiated  with 
'  1 


Trifurcated  blenny ,  or  trifurcated  hake. — Brown  trifur ca* 
with  white  lips,  and  three-rayed  open  ventral  fins./aX. 

Much  allied  to  gadus  tau;  was  firft  difeovered  by  Mr 
Davies  near  Beaumaris,  and  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant 
as  a  gadus. 

PunBulated  blenny. — Whitifti,  fcaly,  with  irrcgular^^#*,/*. 
brown  points,  and  elongated  ventral  fins.  Head  large  3  tus . 
fize  about  five  inches.  Defcribed  from  a  fpecimen  in 
the  Paris  mufeum. 

Smooth  blenny . — The  lateral  line  curved,  and  fub -pholis. 
bifid.  This  fpecies,  which  frequents  the  northern  and 
Mediterranean  feas,  lying  among  ftones  and  fea-weed, 
and  occafionally  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers,  will 
grow  to  the  length  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  but  is 
ufually  much  fmaller.  It  bites  fiercely,  when  firft  taken, 
and  is  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  may  be  kept  24  hours 
out  of  water.  It  feeds  on  fmaller  fifties  and  their 
fpawn,  as  well  as  on  ^nell-fifti,  fea-infe61s,  See.  It  fs 
fmooth,  and  covered  with  mucus.  Being  a  coarfe  fifti, 
it  is  principally  ufed  as  bait.  . 

Bofcian  blenny. — Olivaceous,  with  brown  and  whitifti  bofcianus. 
clouds  3  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Very  much 
allied  to  the  preceding.  Native  of  .the  American  feas, 
and  very  common  in  the  bay  of  Charleftown.  It  has 
its  name  from  M.  Bofc ,  by  whom  it  w^as  difeovered. 

Gunnel ,  fpotted  blenny,  or  butter  fifh. — The  dorfal  gemellus* 
fin  marked  with  ten  ocellated  black  fpots.  About 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length  3  head  fmall,  body  com¬ 
preffed, 


ocellaris . 
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tnujlelaris , 
viviparus. 


lumpcnus . 


raninus . 


murcenoi- 
des . 


prefled,  and  the  colour  of  the  body  yellow-brown, 
clouded  and  freckled  with  deeper  fpecks.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and  northern  Teas. 
Though  coarfe,  it  is  often  dried  and  eaten  by  the 
Greenlanders.  The  number  of  fpots  on  the  back  fin 
varies  from  nine  to  twelve. 

Weafel blenny . — The  anterior  dorfal  fin  three-rayed. 
Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Viviparous  blenny. — Two  tentacula  at  the  mouth.  Is 
fometimes  found  of  the  length  of  a  foot,  or  even  of  15 
inches.  Of  a  fomewhat  (lender  form,  with  a  fmooth 
(lippery  (kin,  covered  with  fmall  fcales  of  a  yellowifh 
olive  colour,  paler  beneath,  and  marked  on  the  upper 
parts  by  feveral  moderately  large  dufky  fpots,  forming 
a  kind  of  bars  on  the  dorfal  fim  and  over  the  back. 
The  rays  of  all  the  fins  are  foft.  This  fpecies  is  a  lit¬ 
toral  fifh,  frequenting  the  coafts  of  the  Pvlediterranean, 
Baltic,  and  northern  feas  5  fometimes  entering  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  feeding  like  its  congeners  on  the  fmaller 
fiihes,  infefts,  &c.  Its  ova  are  hatched  internally,  and 
the  young  acquire  their  perfect  form  before  the  time  of 
their  birth.  Not  lefs  than  two  or  even  three  hundred 
of  thefe  have  been  (ometimes  obferved  in  a  Angle  fifh. 
When  the  latter  is  advanced  in  its  pregnancy,  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  touch  the  abdomen  without  caufing 
the  immediate  exclufion  of  fome  of  the  young,  which 
are  immediately  capable  of  fwimming  with  great  viva¬ 
city.  It  probably  breeds  more  than  once  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  ;  at  lead  naturaliits  have  afligned  different 
feafons  to  the  produ£lion  of  its  young.  Its  flefh  is 
white  and  fat  ;  but  a  prejudice  has  been  entertained 
againfl  it,  becaufe  the  bones,  like  thofe  of  the  gar-fifh, 
become  green  by  boiling.  According  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Linnaeus,  they  are  alfo  phofphorefcent  in  the 
dark. 

Areolated  blenny. — "Yellowifh,  with  fubcylindric  bo¬ 
dy,  marked  on  the  back  by  brown  patches.  Inhabits 
the  deep  fandy  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  con¬ 
ceals  itfelf  among  fuci,  (tones,  &c.  Sometimes  grows 
to  10  or  12  inches. 

Frog  blenny . — Brown,  with  obfeurely  fix-cleft  ven¬ 
tral  fins,  and  gular  cirrhus.  Native  of  the  northern 
feas  and  of  the  Swedifh  lakes  ;  in  habit  refembling  the 
gadus  tau.  Is  not  eatable,  and  is  faid  to  frighten  away 
other  fifh. 

Mur  tenoid  blenny. — Gill-membrane  three-rayed*,  ven¬ 
tral  fins  one-rayed,  with  very  minute  fpines.  Body 
comprefled,  fvvord-lhaped,  fmooth,  and  without  vifible 
fcales.  Defcribed  by  Swief  from  a  fpecimen  in  the 
Mufeum  of  the  Peterfburgh  academy. 


Kurtus. 


Gen.  6.  Kurtus. 


indicus. 


Body  carinated  above  and  below,  back  elevated,  gill- 
membrane  two-rayed. 

Indian  kurtus. — Silvery  with  gold-coloured  back. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  feas.  Length,  including  the  tail, 
about  ten  inches,  and  the  greateft  breadth  fomewhat 
more  than  four-  inches.  Feeds  on  (hell-nth,  fmall 
crabs,  &c. 


III.  THORACIC. 


generally  voracious,  preying  on  other  fillies )  they  are  Thoracic 
moflly  inhabitants  of  the  fea  *,  and  their  (kins,  with  a  ,  Flf*ies< 
few  exceptions,  are  furnifhed  with  fcales.  None  of  them 
are  viviparous. 


Gen.  I .  Cupola.  '  Caspola, 

Head  roundifh  and  comprefled  ;  mouth  turning  up,  a 
(ingle  row  of  curved  teeth  ;  gill-membrane  fix -rayed y 
body  fvvord-lhaped  and  fcalelefs;  the  abdomen  fcarce¬ 
ly  fo  long  as  the  head. 

Common  bandfjh  ribband-fijh ,  or  tape  jiff}. —  teem  a ^ 
Caudal  fin  attenuated,  head  very  obtufe.  Very  thin, 
and  almoft  tranfparent,  fo  that  its  vertebrae  are  vifible. 

Grows  to  the.  length  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  fwims 
with  rapidity,  and  haunts  the  muddy  or  weedy  (hores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Scarcely  eatable,  having  little 
or  no  fle(h. 

Rubefcent  bandfjh. — Caudal  fin  attenuated,  jaws  rubefeens* 
pointed.  A  rare  fpecies,  and  not  very  diftin&ly  de¬ 
fcribed  by  authors.  It  is  faid  to  inhabit  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The  other  fpecies  are  traclujptera  and  hermanniana . 

Gen.  2.  Gymnetrus.  Gymnetrus 

Body  very  long  and  comprefled  ;  teeth  numerous  and 
fubulate  ;  gill-membrane  four  or  five-rayed  y  anal  fin 
wanting. 

Afcanian  gymnetrus. — Silvery,  fpeckled  longitude  ofcaniA 
nally  with  brown  points,  and  with  the  ventral  cirrhi 
dilated  at  the  tips.  This  fingular  fifh,  which  is  but  im¬ 
perfectly  defcribed  in  the  leones  Rerum  Naturalium  of 
Profeffor  Afcanius,  is  di(lingui(hed  by  the  peculiar  con¬ 
formation  of  its  ventral  fins,  which  have  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  long  Angle  rays  or  proceffes  terminated  by 
a  fmall  ovate  and  expanded  tip.  It  is  faid  either  to 
precede  or  accompany  the  (hoals  of  herrings  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  feas,  and  is  popularly  denominated  king  of  the 
herrings.  That  defcribed  by  Hr  Shaw  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  and  notes  in  the  poffefiion  of  Dr  Ruffel,  is  perhaps 
either  a  variety  or  fexual  difference  of  the  afeanian . 

Hawkinjian  or  Blochian  gijmnelrus. — Bluifh,  filvery,  hawkeniu. 
with  oblique,  linear,  brown  bands,  and  rounded  fpots, 
red  fins,  and  four  long  ventral  proceffes.  Defcribed 
by  Dr  Bloch,  from  a  drawing  communicated  by  J. 

Hawkins,  Efq.  In  general  appearance,  much  allied 
to  the  other  kinds  of  gymnetrus;  from  which,  however,, 
it  is  readily  diflinguifhed  by  its  two  pair  of  ventral  pro- 
cefles  with  their  finny  extremities,  and  large  diftant 
round  fpots  on  the  body.  A  native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

A  fpecimen  was  thrown  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  in 
February  1798. 

Cepedian  gymnetrus. — Defcribed  by  La  Cepede,  from  lanceola~ 
a  coloured  Chinefe  drawing,  therefore  very  imperfe&ly  tus 
known. 


G,en.  3.  VandelliuS.  Vandellius,. 

Body  very  long  and  fword-fhaped  ;  gill  membrane  five 
.or  fix-rayed  ;  teeth  fubulate,  and  thofe  in  front  lar- 
geft. 


Lujitanian  vahdel.— Silvery,  with  forked  tail.  Oc-  lufitanicus 
The  fifties  of  this  order  have  the  ventral  fins  at  the  curs,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  Mediterranean  and 

bread,  or  nearly  under  the  peftoral  fins.  They  are  Atlantic  feas.  It  has  been  fometimes  taken  near  Liff 

bon*. 
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Thoracic  bon.  Dr  Vandelli  confiders  it  as  nearly  related  to  the 
,  ^ms.  genus  trichiurus .  There  is  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  a 
dried  fpecimen,  which  is  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
the  breadth  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  thicknefs 
very  flight  in  proportion. 

Echer.eis.  Gen.  ^  EcKENEIS. 

.Head  oily,  naked,  and  deprefied,  flat  above,  and  emar- 
ginated,  tranfverfely  fulcated,  and  the  fulci  ferrated  ; 
gill-membrane  ten-rayed  ;  body  fcalelefs. 


remora .  Mediterranean  remora ,  or  fucking-fijh.—’Y ail  fork¬ 

ed;  head  with  eighteen  firm?  or  bars.  This  number, 
however,  is  fubjeft  to  vary,  and  cannot  be  fafely  af- 
fumed  as  a  certain  character.  Grows  to  the  length  of 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  is  ufually  of  an  uniform 
brown  colour.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  apparatus  on 
its  head,  by  which  it  firmly  adheres  to  rocks,  {hips,  or 
animals,  being  incapable  of  fwimming  eafily  to  any 
confiderable  diftance.  From  this  adheflve  property 
arofe  the  marvellous  account  of  the  ancients,  who  al- 
ledged  that  the  remora  could  arreft  a  fhip  under  full 
fail  in  the  midfi  of  the  ocean.  They  alfo  pretended, 
that  it  completely  fubdued  the  paflion  of  love.  Five 
individuals  of  this  fpecies  have  been  found  faflened  to 
the  body  of  a  Angle  (hark.  The  latter  flfli,  it  is  faid, 
will  not  fwallow  them.  The  Indians  of  Cuba  and  Ja¬ 
maica  formerly  kept  and  fed  fucking-flfl.es  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  catching  others.  The  owner,  on  a  calm  morn¬ 
ing,  would  carry  one  of  them  out  to  fea,  fecured  to  his 
canoe  by  a  fmall  but  flrong  line,  many  fathoms  in 
length  ;  the  creature  faflened  on  the  firfl  fifli  in  its 
way.  The  Indian,  meanwhile,  loofened  and  let  go  the 
line,  which  was  provided  with  a  buoy  to  mark  the  courfe 
which  the  fucking-filh  had  taken  ;  and  he  purfued  it 
in  his  canoe,  until  he  perceived  his  game  to  be  nearly 
exhaufted.  He  then  gradually  drew  the  line  towards 
the  fliore,  the  remora  flill  fo  inflexibly  adhering  to  his 
prey,  as  not  eafily  to  be  removed.  Oviedo  fays,  he  has 
known  turtle  taken  by  this  mode,  of  a  weight  that  no 
Angle  man  could  fupport.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  Its  flefh  is  faid  to  tafte 
like  fried  artichokes. 

lieucrates .  Indian  remora ,  or  longcf  fucking  ffh*  Tail  entire} 

24  bars  on  the  head.  Occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
Indian  and  American  feas  than  in  thofe  of  Europe,  and 
is  very  common  about  the  Mozambique  coaft,  where 
it  is  ufed  in  catching  turtle.  It  is  found  of  the  length 
of  two  or  three  feet,  or  even  of  feven.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  olive  green,  and  the  under  parts  are 
whitiih.  Its  flefh  is-  tough  and  meagre. 

lineata .  Lineated  rertiora . — Tail  wedge-fuaped  ;  head  with 

ten  bars,  two  longitudinal  white  lines  on  each  fide  of 
the  body.  Inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean. 


Coryphaena.  Gen.  g.  CORlPHiENA. 

Plead  much  Hoping  and  truncated  ;  gill  membrane  five- 
rayed  ;  the  dorfal  fin  of  the  length  of  the  back. 


hippurus . 


Common  coryphene ,  or  dolphin .  Forked  tail.  In¬ 

habits  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  feas, 
often  appearing  in  large  lhoals,  playing  round  fliips, 
and  eagerly  devouring  any  articles  of  flood  that  happen 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  It  will  even  1  wallow  indi- 
geflible  fubflances.  fuch  as  iron  nails,  &c.  Like  its 
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congeners,  it  exhibits  fpleridid  and  vivid  hues  in  the  Thoracic 
water,  being  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  blue-green,  ac- 
companied  by  a  golden  glafs.  When  taken  out  of  *"  v  ~ " 
the  water,  this  fine  combination  of  colouring  gradually 
vaniihes  with  the  principle  of  life.  Its  ordinary  length 
is  about  three  feet  ;  but  it  is  often  feen  of  four,  or  even 
five  feet  in  length.  It  is  flrong  and  voracious,  purfuing  the 
finaller  fiflies,  and  efpecially  perfeculing  the  flying-fifh. 

In  fpring  and  autumn  it  frequents  (bores,  to  depofit  its 
fpawn.  As  its  flefh  is  much  efieemed,  it  is  taken  both 
with  the  line  and  net.  Though  popularly  called  dol¬ 
phin,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  dclphinus  of 
the  ancients. 

Of  the  following,  which  more  or  lefs  referable  the 
preceding,  the  hiftory  is  too  obfeure  to  detain  us : 
equifetis ,  plumieri ,  ccerulea ,  pentad nBy la  ^  novacuia ,  chry- 
fur  us,  pompUus ,  fofeioiata ,  velifera ,  pfiitacus ,  f combs «• 
r aides,  acuta,  fma,  Virens ,  hemiptera,  branckwjlega , 
japonica ,  clypeata,  lineata,  and  finenjis . 

Gen.  6.  Macrocerus.  Macrocerot 

Head  and  eyes  large  ;  body  at  the  hind  part  attenuated 
into  the  tail. 

Long-tailed  immmfet •  Two  dorfal  fins,  of  which  the  rupej}ric+ 
firfl  has  the  firfl  ray  toothed  at  the  back.  This  is  the 
corypheena  rupefris  of  Linnaeus. — It  chiefly  occurs  a- 
bout  the  coafls  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  dainty.  The  head  is  large  and  thick, 
and  the  body  is  covered  with  rounded  feales,  each  of 
which  is  furnifhed  wfith  a  toothed  carina,  ending  in  a 
pointed  tip,  fo  that  the  hand  is  wounded  by  drawing  it 
over  the  fifh  from  the  tail  towards  the  head.  When  ta¬ 
ken,  its  body  fwells,  as  if  wfith  rage,  and  its  eyes  projefl 
in  a  hideous  manner. 

Gen.  7.  Gobius.  Gobius. 

Head  fmall,  wfith  two  approximated  pores  between  the 
eyes,  one  pore  placed  before  the  other ;  gill-mem¬ 
brane  four-rayed  ;  body  fmall,  com  prefled  on  both 
fides,  covered  with  fmall  feales,  and  furnifhed  with 
a  pimple  behind  the  vent  5  the  ventral  fins  coalefcing 
into  an  oval  fliape  ;  twTo  dorfal  fins. 

Common,  or  black  goby ,  fea  gudgeon ,  or  milled s-  nlger* 
thumb .  Fourteen  rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal  fin.  Grows 
to  the  length  of  fix  inches.  The  body  is  wedge-fhaped, 
foft,  and  llippery,  and  overfpread  with  fmall  dufky  or 
blackifli  fpecks.- — This  fpecies  is  faid  to  affix  itfelf  to 
the  rocks  by  the  union  of  its  ventral  fins  in  the  form  of 
a  funnel,  from  which  circum fiance  it  is  fometimes  call¬ 
ed  rock -fifh*  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and 

fouthern  feas,  frequenting  the  fliores  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  when  it  depofits  its  fpawn.  It  is  edible, 
but  not  held  in  particular  eflimation. 

To  this  numerous  genus  alfo  belong  bicolor ,  cruenta - 
tus,  paganellus,  arabicus,  nebtdofus ,  eleotris,  aphya , 
minutus,  jo%o,  peBiniroflris,  fchlojferi ,  melon  urus,  bod- 
da  erti ,  lagocephcdus,  cyprinoides,  lanceolatus ,  bofeii ,  c<e- 
rulens,  hroujfoneti,  plumieri,  ocellar  is,  ater,  and  anguil- 
laris . 

Gen.  8.  Gobiomgrus.  Gobiomo- 

rus 

Habit  as  in  the  preceding  genus ;  ventral  fins  difiinft. 

Southern  gobiomore,  C obrius  frigatus  of  Linn&u 

Blue 
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Thoracic 

Fifties. 


Cottirt. 


IV.  iCHtHYO  L  O  G  Y. 

Blue  gteen,  with  red  fpots  ;  whitifh  beneath  ;  head  va- 
negated  with  yellow,  and  the  fins  with  red. — Native  of 
the  fouthern  ocean. 


Gen.  10.  ScORFiEVA. 
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Fifties. 
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Gen.  9.  Cottus. 

ttead  broader  than  the  body,  and  armed  with  fpines  $ 
eyes  vertical,  furnifhed  with  a  niftitating  membrane  5 
gill-membrane  fix-rayed  *,  body  round,  without  fcales, 
attenuated  towards  the  tail ;  dorfal  fins  more  than  one. 

tataphrac-  Mailed  or  armed  bull-head,  or  pogge.  Covered  with 
tus.  a.  hard  cruft  *,  two  bifid  warts  on  the  roftrum  •,  head  fur¬ 

nifhed  with  cirrhi  below.  General  length  about  five  or 
fix  inches.  The  head  large,  bony,  and  rugged  ;  the 
body  o&agonal,  and  covered  with  a  number  of  ftrong 
bony  crufts. — Frequents  the  European  feas,  and  is 
plentiful  on  our  own  coafts,  living  on  worms  anNd  water 
infers,  particularly  young  crabs,  and  fpawning  in  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  drefted  for  the  table,  but  not 
efteemed  a  luxury. 

quadricer -  Tour-horned  bull-head,  with  four  bony  tubercles  on 

nu \  the  head. — Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  and 

northern  feas.  Ufed  chiefly  as  a  bait. 
grunnzens.  Grunting  bull-head .  Throat  fhagged  with  cirrhi  5 

body  naked. — When  firft  taken,  it  utters,  like  fome  of 
the  gurnards,  a  kind  of  abrupt  grunting  found,  by  the 
fudden  expulfion  of  air  from  the  internal  cavities, 
through  the  gill-covers  and  mouth.  It  is  reckoned  ef- 
culent ;  but  the  liver  is  faid  to  be  hurtful.  Native  of 
the  Indian  and  American  feas. 

fcorpius .  Lafher  bull  head,  or  f other- lafher,  Several  fpines  on 

the  head  5  the  upper  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  lower. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  ocean  of 
Europe  and  America. — It  is  very  ftrong,  fwims  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  very  voracious,  preying  on  the 
blennies,  cod,  herring,  falmon,  as  well  as  on  fmaller 
fifhes  and  infers.  It  is  very  frequent  in  Greenland, 
where  it  fometimes  attains  to  the  length  of  fix  feet, 
and  where  it  is  much  relifhed  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
is  faid  to  be  able  to  live  a  confiderable  time  out  of  wa¬ 
ter,  having  the  power  of  doling  the  gill-covers  fo  as  to 
exclude  the  effects  of  atmofpheric  air.  Like  the  grunt¬ 
ing  bull-head,  it  utters  a  ftrong  found  when  firft: 
taken. 

gobio.  River  bull-head,  or  miller's  thumb .  Smooth,  with 

two  fpines  on  the  head. — Inhabits  the  clear  rivers  and 
brooks  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  generally  lying  on  the 
gravel,  or  concealing  itfelf  beneath  the  ftones,  preying 
on  worms,  w^ater  infeds,  and  very  young  fifties.  It 
depofits  its  fpawn  in  March  or  April.  In  this  country 
its  length  fcldom  exceeds  three  inches  and  a  half ;  but 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  feems  to  arrive  at  a  fuperior 
fize,  and  is  even  found  of  the  length  of  feven  inches. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  olive  colour,  has  a  large  head,  flippery 
fldn,  and  tapers  to  the  tail.  It  is  moft  readily  caught 
during  the  night,  and  its  flefti,  which  grows  red  by 
boiling,  is  efteemed  good  and  wholefome. 
injuliator .  Injidiovs  bull-head .  Head  marked  above  by  (harp 

lines,  and  on  each  fide  by  two  fpines. — Native  of  the 
Arabian  feas,  in  which  it  conceals  itfelf  under  the  fand, 
and  fprings  on  fuch  of  the  fmaller  fifhes  as  happen  to 
approach  its  haunts. 

To  this  genus  alfo  appertain  fcaber ,  japonicus,  majfi- 
henjis,  monoptenjgius ,  madagafearienjis ,  niger,  and  au- 
Jlralis . 
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Head  large,  aculeated,  cirrhated,  obtufe,  fcalelefs,  andScorpaena. 
fubcompreffed  \  eyes  approximated  ;  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  palate,  and  fauces  5  gill  membrane  feven-ray- 
ed  body  fiefhy  $  one  dorfal  fin,  long  j  the  firft  rays 
fpinous. 

Porcine  fcorpecna,  little  fea  fcorpion,  or  fea  devil, — porous* 
Cirrhi  at  the  eyes  and  noftrils.  Common  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  length.  Wounds 
with  the  fpines  of  its  dorfal  fin.  Flefti  tough,  and 
fcarcely  eatable. 

Rufous  feorpeena ,  or  larger  fea  fcorpion, — Two  cirrhi fcrofa . 
on  the  under  lip.  Larger  than  the  preceding,  being 
fometimes  four  feet  in  length.  It  preys  not  only  on 
the  fmaller  fifties,  but,  occafionally,  on  marine  birds. 

Inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  northern 
feas. 

Horrid  feorpezna, — Scattered  over  with  callous  tu-  ]lonyja 
bercles.  Of  a  very  uncouth  and  forbidding  afpedt. 
Meafures  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  inhabits 
the  Indian  feas. 

Flying  fcorpama. — Thirteen  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin  ;  vofaans. 
fix  cirrhi,  the  pedloral  fins  longer  than  the  body.  Like 
fifhes  of  the  exocaetus  and  trigla  genus,  it  ufes  its  pec¬ 
toral  fins  for  the  purpofes  of  occasional  flight.  Native 
of  the  rivers  of  Japan,  Amboyna,  &c.  where  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  excellent  food. 

Befides  the  preceding,  naturalifts  reckon  plumieri, 
commerfonii,  bicapillata ,  brachiata,  aculeata,  barbata, 
antennata ,  capenjis,  fpinofa ,  and  americana . 


Gen.  11.  Zeus. 


Zeus. 


Native  o linfidiator* 


Head  comprefied,  and  Hoping  5  upper  lip  arched  with 
a  tranfverfe  membrane  $  tongue  fubulated  ;  gill  mem¬ 
brane  with  feven  perpendicular  rays,  the  loweft  tranf¬ 
verfe  5  body  compreffed,  thin,  and  fhining,  the  rays 
of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  ending  in  filaments. 

Brafilian  dory. — The  fecond  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  vomer* 
anal  fin  very  long.  Of  a  rhomboidal  fliape,  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  very  thin,  and  fcalelefs.  Native 
of  the  American  feas,  and  fometimes  ieen  in  thofe  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Edible,  but  not  much  in  re- 
queft. 

In/idious  dory, — With  a  narrow  mouth, 
the  rivers,  and  frefh  waters  of  India. 

Indian  dory, — The  tenth  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  the  fe-  // 
cond  of  the  anal  fin  longer  than  the  body.  Native  of^*  UTm 
the  American  and  Indian  feas. 

eiliated  dory.— With  fome  of  the  rays  in  the  dorfal  ciliaris. 
and  anal  fin  very  long.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Common  dory. — ^'he  tail  rounded  \  a  brown  central^  a 
fpot  on  each  fidfe  of  the  body  \  two  anal  fins.  Grows"'*  * 
to  nearly  18  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  10  to 
12  pounds.  The  head  is  abrupt,  the  mouth  wide,  the 
back  much  arched,  and  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  ftrono- 
fmall  prickles.  The  body  is  covered  with  very  minute 
fcales,  dufky  brown  above,  and  of  a  fhining  greenifti 
yellow  on  the  fides.  «  We  are  indebted  (fays  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant)  to  that  judicious  aftor  and  bon  vivant,  the  lat$ 

Mr  Quin,  for  adding  a  moft  delicious  fifh  to  our  table, 
who  overcoming  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  on  accouut  of 
its  deformity,  has  effe&yally  eftablifhed  its  reputation.? 
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The  dory  is  extremely  voracious,  and,  when  fird  taken, 
makes  the  fame  kind  of  found,  as  the  gurnards  and 
fcorpaenas.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  northern  feas.  It  is  fifhed  on  the  fouthern 
coads  of  England  ;  but  the  larged  are  found  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay. 

Red  dory. — Tail  even;  body  reddirti.  Refembles  the 
preceding,  but  is  much  fmaller.  Native  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Opah  dory . — Tail  fomevvhat  lunated  ;  body  reddifh, 
with  white  fpots.  This  beautiful  fpecies  meafures  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  length  ;  the  general  colour  fome- 
times  a  brilliant  filvery  green,  and  fometimes  a  bright 
gold  colour,  variegated  with  pretty  numerous,  and  mo¬ 
derately  large,  oval  white  fpots  ;  while  the  fins  and  tail 
are  bright  fcarlet.  It  is  the  %eas  luna  of  Linnoeus. 
Found,  though  rarely,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north¬ 
ern  feas. 

*  Square  dory . — Tail  even;  body  cinereous,  with  tranf- 
v*rfe  dufky  bars.  Native  of  the  coafls  of  Jamaica. 

Gen.  12.  Pleuronectes. 

Head  fmall ;  eyes  fpherical,  both  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  head,  and  near  each  other ;  mouth  arched  ;  jaws 
with  teeth,  and  unequal  ;  gill-membrane,  with  four 
to  feven  rays ;  the  gill-cover,  in  moft  of  the  fpecies, 
confiding  of  three  plates ;  body  compreffed,  carina- 
ted  ;  the  one  fide  fomewhat  convex,  anfwering  to 
the  back  ;  the  other,  of  a  paler  colour,  to  the  belly  ; 
the  vent  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail. 

The  fifhes  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  having 
both  eyes  on  one  fide  of  the  head  ;  and  they  are  divid¬ 
ed,  into  tv’o  fe&ions,  according  as  they  have  the  eyes 
towards  the  right,  when  the  animal  is  laid  with  its  co¬ 
loured  fide  upwards,  with  its  abdomen  towards  the  fpec- 
tator ;  or  to  the  left,  when  the  fifh  is  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tlon. 

*  With  eyes  towards  the  right . 

Holibut. — The  whole  body  fmooth.  Dufky  above, 
pure  white  beneath.  Narrow  in  refpedl  to  its  length. 
Individuals  have  been  taken  on  the  Englifh  coad,  which 
weighed  from  200  to  300  pounds;  and  the  Icelanders 
have  caught  fome  which  weighed  400  pounds.  Olafsen 
mentions,  that  he  faw  one  which  meafured  five  ells  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Norwegian  fifhermen,  that  a 
fmgle  holibut  will  fometimes  cover  a  whole  ikiff.  This 
fpecies,  then,  is  more  entitled  to  the  epithet  maximus , 
than  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  Though  it  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  it  arrives  at  a  larger  fize  in  the 
northern  feas  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  fo  voraci¬ 
ous,  that  it  devours  rays,  crabs,  haddocks,  and  even 
lump-flfo,  of  which  it  feems  to  be  vejy  fond.  The  part 
of  the  body  neared  the  fins,  is  fat  and  delicate,  but 
forfeiting  the  red  of  the  fifh  is  regarded  as  coarfe 
food.  The  Greenlanders  cut  it  into  thin  flips,  and  dry 
them  in  the  fun.  This  fifh  depodts  its  fpawTn  in  fpring, 
among  rocks  near  the  fhore. 

Smaller  holibut . — Body  fmooth,  oblong  ;  teeth  ob- 
tufe  ;  tail  roundifh.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  fmall¬ 
er,  and  more  relifhed  as  an  article  of  food.  Native  of 
the  northern  feas. 

Plaife . — Body  fmooth,  with  fix  tubercles  on  the 
head.  Readily  didinguifhed  by  its  very  broad  and  flat 


diape,  its  pale  brown  colour  above,  and  the  oraAge-co-  Thoracic 
loured  fpots  with  w’hich  it  is  marked.  One  of  eight  or  t  Fifties.  i 
nine  pounds  is  reckoned  a  large  fith.  though  indances  ' 

occur  of  their  weighing  15  pounds.  They  fpawn  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  common  in  the  Baltic 
and  northern  le.as.  The  bed  are  faid  to  be.  taken  off 
Rye,  on  the  Suffex  coad,  and  near  Holland.  They 
are  in  confiderable  requeil  in  the  fifh-market,  though 
far  inferior  to  the  foie  and  turbot. 

Flounder. — With  a  jough  lateral  line,  and  a  feries  o ijlcfus* 
fpines  at  the  bafe  of  the  fins.  Eafily  didinguidied  from 
the  red  of  the  genus  by  the  fpecific  chara£ler  ;  and  very 
generally  known,  as  it  inhabits  every  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  fea,  and  even  frequents  our  rivers  at  a  confiderable 
didance  from  fait  water.  It  likewife  occurs  in  the 
northern,  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean  feas.  In  fize,  it 
is  much  inferior  to  the  plaife  ;  but  it  affords  a  light  and 
wholefome  food. 

Dab . — Scales  ciliated  ;  fmall  fpines  at  the  origin  oilitnand *r 
the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  ;  teeth  obtufe.  Of  a  very 
broad,  ovate  fhape,  yellowifii  brown  above,  and  white 
beneath.  Inhabits  the  fame  feas  as  the  plaiie  and  Roun¬ 
der  ;  but  is  lefs  common,  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  more 
prized  as  an  article  of  food. 

Smear-dab ,  or  hit. — Yellowifii  brown,  with  fmooth  Icevts* 
feales  ;  five  dufky  fpots,  white  beneath.  Caught  on 
the  Cornifh  coad. 

Long  dab . — Body  oblong  and  rough,  lateral  line  limando - 
ftraight  and  broad.  Much  longer  than  the  dab.  In  -ides. 
habits  the  northern  feas,  and  is  efieemed  at  table. 

Roje-co loured  flounder.— -Colour  of  a  delicate  rofe  ;  rofeus. 
and  general  proportions  thofe  of  a  flounder.  Taken  in 
the  Thames,  and  preferved  in  the  Leverian  mufeum. 

Sole. — Body  oblong  and  rough;  upper  jaw  longed;y2?/*V7. 
More  narrow"  and  oblong  than  any  other  of  the  genus. 

Sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  more  than  two  feet, 
and  to  the  weight  of  eight  pounds.  Its  general  fize, 
however,  is  much  fmaller.  Thofe  of  moderate  fize  are 
generally  in  mod  requed  for  the  table  ;  and,  next  to 
the  turbot,  are  reckoned  the  mod  delicate  of  the  genus. 

The  foie  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern,  Baltic,  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  American  feas.  On  the  wed  coad  o£ 

Great  Britain  it  attains  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  on  t 

the  eafi.  The  principal  fole-fifiiery  is  at  Brixham,  in 
Torbay. 

Smooth  foie. — White,  tranfparent,  with  fmall,  thin  ,diaphatius 
deciduous  feales.  Found  about  the  coads  of  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  called  lantern  fifh. 

**  With  eyes  towards  the  left. 

Whiff. — Body  broad  and  rough.  Native  of  the punfiatus* 
northern  fea. 

PearL— Body  fmooth  ;  pale  brown  above,  marked  rhombus* 
by  fcattered  yellowifh,  or  rufous  fpots,  and  white  be¬ 
neath.  Refembles  the  turbot,  but  is  inferior  in  fize. 

Native  of  the  European  feas. 

Turbot ,  or  bret ;  pleuroneBes  maximus  of  Linnaeus. —  tubercula - 
Body  rough.  This  fifh,  which  is  reckoned  fuch  deli-/^, 
cate  eating,  is  found  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
and  northern  feas.  It  is  broader  and  fquarer  than  any 
of  the  genus,  except  the  pearl,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown 
above,  marbled  with  blackifh  fpots  of  different  fizes, 
and  white  beneath.  Like  the  red  of  this  genus,  the 
turbot  generally  lies  in  deep  water,  preying  on  worms, 
fhell-fifh,  fmall  fifhes,  8^c.  It  is  taken  in  great  quan¬ 
tities 


Chap.  IV. 

Thoracic  titles  about  the  northern  coafts  of  England,  as  well  as 
t  ^1^ies>  on  thofe  of  France,  Holland,  &c.  They  are  fo  ex- 
T  v  tremely  delicate  in  their  choice  of  baits  as  not  to  touch 
a  piece  of  herring,  or  haddock  that  has  been  i  2  hours 
out  of  the  fea.  Though  the  turbot  and  holibut  are 
often  confounded  in  our  markets,  the  former  may  be 
eafily  recognifed  by  the  large,  unequal,  and  obtufe  tu¬ 
bercles  on  its  upper  part. 

In  this  numerous  genus  are  alfo  claffed  trichodaEhjlus , 
%eb'ra,  plagiufa ,  oce  flatus,  rondeletii ,  linguatula ,  glacia- 
lis ,  plateffoides ,  argenteus ,  barbatus ,  martnoratus ,  pa- 
voninus ,  lineatus ,  bilineatus ,  ornatus ,  dent  at  us,  macro - 
lepidotus ,  paffer,  papiliofus ,  Jlellatus ,  and  yV?/>0- 

ChXtodon.  Gen.  13.  ClLETODON. 

Head  fmall  5  mouth  narrow,  with  retraClile  lips  $ 
teeth  generally  fetaceous,  flexible,  moveable,  equal, 
very  numerous,  and  clofe  5  eyes  round,  fmall,  verti¬ 
cal,  and  furnifhed  with  a  niClitating  membrane  j  gill- 
membrane  from  three  to  fix-rayed  j  body  broad,  thin, 
comprefled,  covered  with  hard  fcales,  and  coloured  5 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  rigid,  fleftiy,  fcaly,  and  general¬ 
ly  terminated  with  prickles. 

To  avoid  much  unneceflary  repetition,  we  fhall  ob- 
ferve,  in  general,  that  upwards  of  60  fpecies  of  chaeto- 
dons  have  been  diftinCHy  afcertained  ;  that  they  are 
moftly  natives  of  the  American  and  Indian  feas ;  that 
they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  great  depth  and  highly 
comprefled  form  of  the  body,  which  is  often  beautiful¬ 
ly  variegated  by  tranfverfe,  oblique,  or  longitudinal 
bands,  and  covered  with  ftrong  fcales,  finely  denticula¬ 
ted  on  the  margins *,  and  that  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin 
are  remarkably  broad,  and,  in  many  fpecies,  of  an  un- 
ufual  length. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  fpecies  of  this  genus  is 
the  rojlratus ,  rojlrated  or  beaked  chcetodon ,  with  an  en¬ 
tire  tail,  nine  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin,  an  ocellated  fpot 
on  the  fides,  and  the  beak  cylindrical.  It  is  of  a 
roundilh-ovate  (hape,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  a  dufky  tinge  on  the  back, 
and  marked  by  fine  tranfverfe  and  nearly  equi-diflant 
brown  bands,  with  milk-white  edges.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  frefh  waters  of  India,  and  feeds  principally  on  flies 
and  other  fmall  winged  infers  which  hover  about  the  * 
furface  of  its  native  waters.  When  it  fees  a  fly  at  a  di¬ 
stance,  alighted  on  any  of  the  plants  in  the  (hallow  wa¬ 
ter,  it  approaches  very  (lowly,  and  with  the  utmoft  cau¬ 
tion,  coming  as  much  a-s  poflible  perpendicularly  nn- 
der  the  object.  Then  putting  its  body  in  an  oblique 
direction,  with  the.  mouth  and  eyes  near  the  furface, 

It  remains  a  moment  immoveable.  Having  fixed  its 
eyes  directly  on  the  infect,  it  darts  at  it  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  its  tubular  fnout,  but  without  (hewing  its 
mouth  above  the  furface,  from  which  only  the  drop 
feems  to  rife,  and  that  with  fuch  effect,  that,  though  at 
the  diftanee  of  four,  five,  or  fix  feet,  It  very  feldom 
fails  to  bring  its  prey  into  the  water.  With  the  clofeft 
attention  the  mouth  could  never  be  difcovered  above 
the  furface,  although  the  fi(h  has  been  feen  to  fpout  fe- 
veral  drops  fucceflively,  without  leaving  the  place,  or 
in  the  fmalleft  apparent  degree  moving  its  body.  This 
very  Angular  mode  of  attacking  its  prey  was  reported 
to  M.  Homel,  governor  of  the  hofpital  at  Batavia,  and 
fo  far  excited  his  curiofitv,  that  he  ordered  a  large  tub 
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to  be  filled  with  fea- water,  and  had  fome  of  the  filhes  Thoracic 
caught  and  put  into  it.  When  they  were  reconciled  to  ,  * 

their  confinement,  he  caufed  a  (lender  (lick,  with  a  fly 
fattened  at  the  end,  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  on 
the  fide  of  the  veflel,  as  to  enable  the  filh  to  (trike  it ; 
and  it  was  not  without  inexpfeflible  delight,  that  he 
daily  faw  theqn  exercifing  theif  (kill  in  (hooting  at  it, 
with  amazing  force,  and  feldom  milling  their  mark. 

This  faculty  is  poflefled  by  a  few  other  fpecies  belong¬ 
ing  to  very  different  genera.  The  flelh  of  the  rottrated 
chastodon  is  white  and  well-tatted. 

Angel  chcetodon ,  or  angel-Jifi  of  Catelby,  is  of  a  fin zcafejben, 
gold-green  colour,  with  the  fcales  covered  by  fmaller 
ones.  The  pe&oral,  ventral  fins,  and  tail,  are  of  a  vi¬ 
vid  orange  5  and  the  dorfal  and  anal,  violet-blue  at  the 
bafe,  and  bright  crimfon  towards  the  tips.— It  is  com¬ 
mon  off  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  ides,  where  it  is 
much  etteemed  for  its  delicacy.  , 

Imperial  chcetodon,  is  a  magnificent  fpecies,  growing  imperator ; 
to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more.  Its  ground  colour  is  a 
golden-yellow,  which  is  longitudinally,  though  fome- 
what  obliquely,  ttriped  with  very  numerous  bright  blue 
parallel  rays.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  faid  to  be  fu- 
perior  to  the  falmon  in  flavour. 

Sea  bat ,  or  bat  chcetodon ,  furpaffes  all  the  other  fpecies  vefpertilio. 
in  the  great  extent  and  breadth  of  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fin,  both  which  nearly  equal  the  body  itfelf  in  fize,  and 
are  of  a  fomewhat  triangular  (hape. — It  is  a  native  of 
Japan. 

Red-Jlriped  chcetodon,  is  diftinguifhed  by  numerous fitifer. 
red  flripes  on  the  body,  and  an  eye-fhaped  fpot  and 
brittle  011  the  dorfal  fin. 

Three-coloured  chcetodon,  is  golden-yellow  on  the  tricolor. 
fore-part,  jet^  black  behind,  except  the  tail,  which  is 
yellow,  and  red  near  the  end,  while  the  edges  of  the 
gill-covers,  and  of  all  the  fins,  are  bright  red, 

Gen.  14.  AcaNTHURUS.  Acanthurus 

Teeth  fmall,  and  in  moft  fpecies  lobated  ;  tail  aculeated 
on  each  fide.  This  genus  comprifes  fuch  fpecies  of 
the  Linnrean  chcetodon  as,  in  contradiction  to  the 
principal  character  of  that  genus,  have  moderately 
broad  and  ftrong  teeth,  rather  than  (lender  and  feta¬ 
ceous  ones. 

Unicorn  acanthurus .  Gray-brown  ;  with  a  frontal  unicornif» 
horn  projecting  over  the  fnout,  and  two  fpines  on  each 
fide  of  the  tail.  Of  the  length  of  three  feet  or  up* 
wards.  Its  horn-ftiaped  procefs  is  ftrong  and  conical, 
terminating  rather  obtufely, — It  is  a  native  of  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Arabian  feas,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  isufual- 
ly  feen  in  (lioals  of  two  or  four  hundred,  fwimming 
with  great  ftrength,  and  feeding  principally  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fea-weed.  It  is  lingular  that  fo  remark¬ 
able  a  fifli  (hould  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Lin- 
nfeus,  even  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Syffema  Na¬ 
ture?. 

The  other  fpecies  are  denominated  nafus,  teuthis ,  ni¬ 
gricans,  mil  it  ar  is,  triojlegus,  liar  pur  us,  filial,  nigro-fuf- 
cus,  a  chi  lies,  lineatus ,  umbratus ,  meleagris ,  and  ve  lifer. 

Gen.  15.  Eques.  Eques. 

Teeth  in  feveral  rows ;  body  banded. 

American  knight  fjh.  Chcetodon  lanceolatus,  Lin.  americn* 

Body  oblong  j  yellowifh,  with  three  black  bands,  th tnu's. 

M  2  '  firft 
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ICHTHYOLOGY. 

firft  acrofs  the  eyes,  the  fecond  acrofs  the  thorax,  and 
the  third  along  the  body.  Native  of  the  American 
Teas. 


Gen.  1 6.  Trichovus. 

Body  compirelTed  ;  ventral  fins,  with  a  very  long  fila¬ 
ment. 


Chap.  IV. 

A  ftriking  difpofition  of  colours  likevvife  difhrtguifh-  Thoracic 
es,  the  chryfurus ,  or  gold-tailed fparus ,  which  is  found  Flfbes* 
in  the  Teas  of  South  America.  Its  general  complexion  v  J 
is  a  bright  rofe-red,  which  is  deepell:  on  the  back  ;  a 
gold  yellow  ftripe  runs  on  each  fide  from  the  gills  to 
the  tail,  and  a  fecond  on  each  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the 
abdomen. 


Cor  a  my  trichopus .  Rufefcent,  with  a  filvery  call 
on  the  fides  ;  and  the  fecond  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  ex¬ 
tremely  long.  Native  of  the  frefh  waters  of  China, 
where  it  is  much  prized  as  an  article  of  food. 

Arabian  trichopus .  Labrus  galius,  Lin.  Greeniih, 
with  violet  and  blue  ftripes,  and  fecond  ray  of  the 
ventral  fins  very  long.  Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Satyr  trichopus .  With  finking  forehead,  proje&ing 
chin,  and  extremely  long,  fingle  rayed,  ventral  fins. 
Nctive  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Falla  fan  trichopus.  Labrus  trichopterus^lAn.  Brown, 
with  pale  undulations,  a  black  fpot  on  each  fide  of  the 
body  and  tail,  and  long  fingle-rayed  ventral  fins.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Monodaciile  trichopus .  Silvery,  with  brown  i  ft)  back, 
and  fhort,  fingle-rayed,  rigid  ventral  fins.  Native  of 
the  Indian  feas. 


Gen.  17.  Sfarus. 

Strong  cutting  or  canine  teeth,  with  obtufe  and  clofe- 
fet  grinders  ;  lips  double  ;  gill  membrane  five-rayed, 
gill  covers  fcaly ;  body  comprelfed,  lateral  line  cur¬ 
ved  behind  ;  pe&oral  fins  rounded. 

Of  this  very  extenfive  genus,  moft  of  the  fpecies  are 
exotic  *,  and  their  hiftory  is  very  imperfe&ly  known. 
Confiderable  confufion  takes  place  with  refpeft  to  the 
chara&ers  by  which  they  ought  to  be  difcriminated 
from  the  labri ,  a  family  to  which  they  are  much  allied. 
We  fhall  briefly  notice  only  a  few  of  the  moft  ftriking 
and  belt  known  fpecies. 

Gilt-head ,  has  a  lunulated  fpot  between  the  eyes. 
A  more  permanent  character  may  be  afliimed  from  the 
fix  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw.  This  fpecies  is  about  15 
inches  long,  but  fometirnes  of  a  much  larger  fize.  It 
13  of  a  filvery  bluifli  caft,  with  gold-coloured  browrn, 
and  fometirnes  with  feveral  brownilh  longitudinal  ftripes. 
The  body  is  broad  and  thin,  and  the  back  elevated. 
The  gilt-head  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  Indian  feas  ;  frequenting  deep  water  on  bold 
rocky  ftiores  ;  and  living  chiefly  on  teftaceous  animals. 
It  is  faid  to  fleep  at  ftated  times,  and  to  be  very  fufcep- 
tible  of  cold.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  reckoned  it  a 
moft  delicate  morfel,  and  the  former  held  it  to  be  con- 
fecratcd  to  Venus. 

Rofe  J parus ,  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  rofe-red 
colour.  In  fize  and  fhape,  it  refembles  the  perch.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas,  in  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  faid  to  acquire  noxious  qualities. 

Fafciated  fparus ,  is  of  a  fquarifh  elongated  fhape  5 
with  tranfverfe  dufky  bands,  and  the  fins  edged  with 
black.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Green-tailed fparus ,  is  a  native  of  the  American  feas, 
and  a  highly  elegant  fpecies  ;  having  its  yellowifh  and 
large  fcales  crofted  by  a  green  band,  green  fins,  and 
rofe-coloured  gill-covers.  The  green  tail  is  ftrongly  lu- 
nulatedj  and  marked  by  minute  pale  fpecks. 


Spin edfpa rus,  has  the  dorfal  fpines  recumbent,  and  fpinifer . 
the  five  in  the  middle  filiform,  and  elongated.  It  is  of 
a  reddifti  filvery  hue,  w  ith  the  back  and  the  lines  on 
the  body  dufky  ;  fhape  ovate  ;  and  length,  a  foot  and 
a  half.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea  ;  and  is  reckoned  a  de¬ 
licious  fiih  for  the  table. 

,  Squirrel  fparus  Jquirrelffh,  or  grunt. — Gray-brown  fciurus . 
with  large  fcales  bordered  with  yellow,  and  head  mark¬ 
ed  longitudinally  by  numerous  blue  and  yellow  lilies. 
According  to  Bloch,  the  blue  lines  alfo  run  along  the 
body.  Native  of  the  American  feas.  It  is  the  perca 
formofa  of  Linnaeus. 

Inftdious fparus. — Red,  yellovvifti  on  the  fides;  tail inftdiator. 
fub-forcipated.  Length  about  ten  inches.  Native  of  • 
the  Indian  feas,  where,  through  its  long  tubular  fnout, 
it  ftioots  a  drop  of  water  at  the  infers  on  which  it  feeds, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  roftrated  chcetodon. 

Galilean  fparus . — Greenifh,  with  whitifti  abdomen. galilceus* 
Very  common  in  the  lake  of  Genefareth,  and  therefore 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  principal  fpecies  in  the  mira¬ 
culous  draught  of  fifties  recorded  by  St  Luke. 

Desfontaine's  fparus. — With  23  rays  in  the  dorfal  desfonta* 
fin,  1 1  in  the  anal,  and  a  black  fpot  on  the  gill-covers,  nii. 
Inhabits  the  warm  waters  of  Cafia  in  Tunis,  which,  in 
January,  are  about  30  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermo¬ 
meter  above  the  freezing  point ;  but  it  is  alfo  found  in 
the  cold  and  brackifh  waters  furrounding  the  date  plan¬ 
tations  at  Tozzar. 

Argus  fparus. — Of  a  filvery  blue  ;  with  many  ocel-^-^j. 
lated  brown  fpots.  A  very  elegant  fpecies,  of  which  the 
native  country  is  uncertain. 

Climbing  fparus. — Olive-green,  with  yellowilh  abdo -fcandens* 
men,  and  gold-coloured  eyes.  Length  about  a  fpan  ; 

Ikin  covered  by  a  blackiih  mucus.  “  This  fifti  (fays 
Dr  Shaw)  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  climbing, 
which  it  performs  by  the  afliftance  of  the  fpines  of  its 
gill-covers,  moving  itfelf  at  pleafure  up  the  ftems  of 
trees  growing  near  the  waters  it  frequents,  In  this  fi- 
tuation  it  was  obferved  in  the  month  of  November  1791, 
at  Tranquebar,  by  Lieutenant  Daldorff,  who  communi¬ 
cated  its  defcription  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  was  feen 
afcending  a  fifture  in  the  ftem  of  the  palm  called  boraf 
fus  flabellifer ,  growing  near  a  pool  of  water,  and  was 
obferved  to  move  itfelf  forwards  by  alternately  apply¬ 
ing  the  fpiny  fides  of  the  gill-covers  to  the  fides  of  the 
fifture,  aflifting  itfelf  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fpines  on 
each  fide  of  the  tail,  and  had  already  afcended  to  the 
height  of  more  than  five  feet  above  the  water  when  it 
was  firft  obferved  :  it  was  found  to  be  very  tenacious  of 
life,  moving  about  on  dry  fand,  many  hours  after  it  was- 
taken.” 


Gen.  18.  Scarus.  S.arus. 

Inftead  of  teeth,  the  jaws  are  eminent,  crenated,  and 
bony,  with  a  toothed  margin  ;  gill- membrane  five- 
rayed,  gill-cover  entire,  lateral  line  generally  branch^ 
ed. 

Cretan 


Chap.  IV.  ICH'THT 

Thoracic  Cretan  fcarus.— Cx reen,  yetlowiih  beneath,  with  very 

large  fcales,  ramified  lateral  line,  and  fublimated  tail. 

1  v  r  Native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Teas.  Com- 
cretenjis.  mon  a^out;  crete. 

yiri'Iis.  Green  fcarus. — Yellowifh- green  ;  with  large  fcales, 

edged  with  green*;  lateral  line  interrupted  towards  the 
tail.  Native  of  the  Japanefe  feas. 
rivulatus.  Rivulated  fcarus . — Bluifh,  fpotted  with  black,  and 

marked  by  longitudinal  yellow  undulations.  Native  of 
the  Red  fea. 


fellatus. 

croicenjis . 
pfttacus . 


•  pur  pur a- 
tus. 

niger. 
ghobban . 

ferrugi - 
neus. 

ford  id  us, 

band, 

fchlofferi. 


Stellated  fcarus. — Oval,  blackifb  ;  variegated  with 
fubhexagonal  pale  rings.  Native  of  the  Arabian 
feas. 

Red fcarus.— Rofe-red,  with  filvery  abdomen.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Parrot  fcarus . — Greeniili,  marked  with  yellowifh 
lines,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  fins,  abdominal  band, 
and  variegations  of  the  head,  blue.  Native  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  feas. 

Purpled  fcarus.—  Dull-green,  with  three  longitudinal 
ferrated  purple  bands  on  each  fide,  and  blue  abdomen. 
Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Black  fcarus. — Ovate-oblong  ;  blackifh-brown,  with 
red  lips,  and  the  margin  of  the  fins  greenifh-blue.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Blueflriped  fcarus. — Whitifh,  with  the  fcales  mark¬ 
ed  by  tranfverfe  bluiih  bands,  and  double  lateral  line. 
Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Ferruginous  fcarus. — Brown-ferruginous,  with  the 
jaws  and  margins  of  the  fins  green,  and  tail  even.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Sordid  fcarus. — Brown-ferruginous,  with  darker-co¬ 
loured  fins,  and  rifing,  even  tail.  Native  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  feas. 

Scaly-tailed  fcarus. — Tail-forked,  the  middle  of  its 
back  befet  with  fcales.  Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Schlojferian  fcarus. — Gold-coloured,  with  five  dufky 
fpots  on  each  fide,  brownifh  back,  and  nearly  even  tail. 
Native  of  Java. 


Gomphofus.  Gen.  ip.  Gomphosus. 

Jaws  lengthened  into  a  tubular  fnout ;  teeth  fmall,  thofe 
in  the  front  larger. — This  genus,  militated  by  La 
Cepede,  contains  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the 
Indian  feas,  and  both  agreeing  in  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  mouth,  which  confifls  of  a  tubular  pro- 
cefs,  fomewhat  truncated  at  the  tip. 

caruleus.  Blue  gomphofus. — Entirely  blue.  About  the  fize  of  a 

tench. 

varwgatus  Variegated  gomphofus. — Variegated  with  red,  yellow, 

and  blue.  Smaller  than  the  preceding. 

^atrus-  Gen.  20.  Labrus.. 

Teeth  acute  ;  lips  not  doubled  ;  gill-membrane  fix-ray¬ 
ed  ;  gill-covers  fcaly  ;  the  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  fur- 
nifhed  behind  with  a  filiform  procefs  ;  the  pe£loral 
fins  acuminated  ;  and  lateral  line  ftraight. 
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purple.  This  beautiful  fifh  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  Thoracic 
it  is  reckoned  edible.  Fifhes.  . 

Jaculator ,  or  J, hooting  labrus. — Gray,  clouded  with  •  / 

yellow  ;  five  tranfverfe  dufky  bands.;  and  lower  jaw'7 
longer  than  the  upper.  Darts  water  on  its  prey,  like 
the  roftrated  chaetodon  and  infidious  fparus..  Native  of 
the  Indian  feas. 

Scare  labrus. — Whitifh,  mixed  with  red  ;  with  tranf-  fcaru jv 
verfe  appendages  on  each  fide  of  the  tail.  Native  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  where  it  feeds  principally  on  fuci, 
and  fwims  in  fhoals.  It  was  in  high  efleem  with  the 
ancients  as  a  food,  and  confidered  by  the  Romans  as  one 
of  the  principal  delicacies  of  the  table. 

Ball  an  labrus,  or  ballan  wrajfe. — Yellow,  with  ful-  ballanus, 
vous  fpots,  reflex  lips,  and  ramentofe  dorfal  fin.  Weighs 
about  five  pounds.  Appears  annually  In  great  fhoals  off 
Filey-bridge,  near  Scarborough. 

Ancient  labrus ,  ancient  wrajfe ,  or  old*  wife. — Beak  tinea, 
bent  upwards  ;  end  of  the  tail  circular.  Size  and  habit 
of. a  tench.  Native  of  -the  European  feas,  and  nfually 
found  in  deep  waters,  about  rocky  coafts.  Liable  to 
vary  much  in  colour. 

Parrakeet  labrus. — Green,  with  three  longitudinal pfittacu* 
red  flripes  on  each  fide,  and  yellow  dorfal  fin  marked  lus . 
by  a  longitudinal  red  band.  A  beautiful  fpecies,  which 
inhabits  the  American  feas. 

Beautiful  labrus. — Red,  with  longitudinal,  interrupt -formofus,. 
ed,  flexuous,  blue  flreaks ;  and  fins  edged  with  blue. 

Jurella  labrus. — Sides  bluifh,  both  marked  by  a  lo n-julis, 
gitudinal,  fulvous,  and  dentated  band.  Length  about 
eight  inches,  and  form  fomewhat  lengthened.  Occurs 
in  fhoals  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  more  ancient  ich¬ 
thyologies  erroneoufly  confidered  it  as  poifonous,  and 
as  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  finny  tribes. 

Gen.  21.  Ophicefhalus.  Ophicepha*. 

Head  coated  with  diflimilar  fcales  ;  body  elongated. 

PunBated  oplilcephalus. — Dufky,  paler  beneath,  with punBatus, 
the  head  pierced  by  pores,  and  the  body  fpeckled  with- 
black  points.  Length  about  ten  inches.  Frequents 
rivers  and  lakes  in  India  ;  and  is  reckoned  a  delicate 
and  wholefome  food. 

Striated  opliicephalus \ — Dufky,  with  the  abdomen friatus. 
and  fins  flriated  with  dufky  and  whitifh.  variega¬ 
tions.  Length  abovt  twelve  inches.  Native  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  inhabiting  lakes,  and  equally  efteeraed  with  the 
former  as  food. 

Gen.  22.  Lonchurus.  Lone  hums. 

Head  fcaly  ;  ventral  fins  feparate  ;  tail  lanceolate.' 

Bearded  lonchurus. — Ferruginous-brown;  with  flight- barbatus* 
ly  lengthened  nofe  ;  two  beards  at  the  lower  jaw  ;  and 
the  firft  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  elongated  into  a 
briftle.  Length  about  twelve  inches.  Native  of  Su¬ 
rinam.. 

Gen.  23.  SciiENA,  Sclana,. 


From  this  very  numerous  genus,  the  diferimination  of 
which  has  never  been  accompliflied  with  accuracy,  we 
ca  i  afford  to  fele£l  only  a  few  fpecies. 
zeylam-  Ceijlonefe  labrus ,  or  Ceylon  wrajfe. — Green,  purplifh 
cus*  beneath,  with  blue  head,  and  gill-cover?  variegated  w  ith 


The  whole  head  covered  with  fcales ;  gill-membrane 
fix-rayed  ;  a  furrow  on  the  back,  in  which  the  dorfal 
fin  is  feated. 

Moft  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  exotic,  and  but 
obfeurely  known., 

Cirrhofce 
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Cirvhofc  or  bearded fcioena^  lias  the  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  lower,  and  a  beard  on  the  latter.  It  has  the 
habit  of  a  carp,  and  meafurcs  from  one  to  two  feet. 
Native  of  the  Mediterranean.  Was  valued  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  article  of  food. 

Bajfe fciawa,  or  bqffe .  Perea  labrav  of  Lin. — Sub- 
argentcous,  with  brown  back,  ycllowiih-red  fins,  and 
-  dulky  tail.  Habit  of  a  falmon.  Native  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  northern  feas ;  frequently  entering 
rivers.  Known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  la - 
hr  ax  and  li?pus,  and  greatly  prized,  particularly  by 
the  Romans. 

Gen.  24.  P£rca. 

Jaws  unequal,  armed  with  fharp-pointed  and  incurved 
teeth  ;  gill-covers  confiding  of  three  plates,  of  which 
the  uppermoft  is  ferrated  \  gill-membrane. feven-rayed, 
the  lateral  line  following  the  arch  of  the  back  *,  the 
feales  hard  and  rough  *,  fins  fpiny  •,  and  vent  nearer 
the  tail  than  the  head. 

£  via  tills.  Common  perch .  The  fecond  dorfal  fin  with  16  rays, 

J  *  of  a  brow’n  olive,  fometimes  accompanied  by  a  flight 

gilded  tinge  on  the  fides,  and  commonly  marked  by 
five  or  fix  broad,  blackifli,  tranfverfe  bars.  This  well 
known  fifli  ufually  meafures  from  ten  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  weighs  from  two  to  four  pounds,  though 
fome  have  weighed  eight,  nine,  or  ten  pounds.  The 
perch  inhabits  clear  rivers  and  lakes  in  moil  parts  of 
Europe,  haunts  deep  holes  in  gently  flowing  rivets, 
fpawns  early  in  fpring,  is  of  a  gregarious  difpofition, 
very  voracious,  and  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  diflance  of  60  miles  in  dry  draw,  and  yet 
furvive  the  jouaney.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  infe&s  and 
the  fmaller  fiihes,  and  is  preyed  on  by  the  pike,  eel,  Sec. 
Its  flefli  is  firm  and  delicate,  and  was  held  in  repute  at 
the  table  of  the  ancient  Romans.  In  fome  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  countries  a  fort  of  ifinglafs  is  prepared  from  the 
fkin. 

iucioperca .  Sandre  perch. — The  fecond  dorfal  fin  with  23  rays  } 
of  a  larger  fize,  and  more  like  a  pike  than  the  preceding. 
Native  of  clear  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  middle  parts  of 
Europe. 

ccrnua.  Ruffe  Perc]l >  or  Dorfal  fin  with  27  of 

which  15  are  fpiny.  Length  from  fix  to  eight  inches, 
and  fliape  more  (lender  than  that  of  the  common  perch. 
Feeds  on  worms,  infers,  and  young  fiihes,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  preyed  on  by  the  pike,  larger  fiflies,  and  aqua¬ 
tic  fow  ls.  Spawns  in  March  and  April ;  inhabits  clear 
rivers  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  towards  the 
north  \  and  affords  excellent  food. 

pufilla.  Small  perch.  Body  ovate,  compreffed,  rough.  Scarce- 

r  ^  ly  exceeding  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  Native 

of  the  Mediterranean. 

marina.  Sea  perch.— The  dorfal  fin  with  15  fpiny  rays,  and 

14  foft  ones  *,  the  body  variegated  with  didky  lines. 
Colour  red,  marked  with  dulky  tranfverfe  lines  on  the 
fides.  Inhabits  the  Northern,  Mediterranean,  and  At¬ 
lantic  feas,  and  is  in  high  efleem  for  the  table. 

25.  Holocentrus. 

trus!Cen  Habit  of  the  genus  perea  5  gill-covers  fcaly,  ferrated, 
and  aculeated  j  feales  in  mofl  fpecies,  hard  and  rough. 

fogo .  Sogo  bolccentrus. — Silvery  red,  with  longitudinal 

yellow  lines  on  each  fide.  A  highly  beautiful  fpecies, 
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Fiflies. 
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about  a  foot  in  length.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Thoracic 
Indian  and  American  feas,  and  confidered  as  an  excel-  , 
lent  fifli  for  the  table.  # 

Spur-gilled  holocentrus. — Subargenteous,  with  brown-  cdlcanfcr. 
ifh  back,  large  feales,  and  fpurrecl  gill-covers.  Native 
of  Japan.  J 

Surinam  holocentrus. — Brownifli  \  with  yeMovrifafurina- 
clouds,  red  head,  and  anterior  gill-covers  ciliated  with menfis. 
fp:nes.  Native  of  Surinam,  where  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  bed  fiihes  which  the  country  produces. 

26.  BoDIANUS.  .  Bodianus. 

Habit  of  the  genus  perca  ;  gill-covers  fcaly,  ferrated 

and  aculcated  5  feales  in  mofl  fpecies  finooth. 

Purple-bached  bodian. — Gold  yellow,  with  purple  bodianus, 
back.  Shape  like  that  of  a  trout  ;  length  about  14 
inches.  Native  of  the  South  American  feas. 

Five-f pined  bodian. — Rofe-coloured,  with  filvery  ab ^pentacan- 
domen,  and  dorfal  fin  yellow  on  the  fore  part.  Native  thus. 
of  the  Brafilian  feas.  Accounted  good  food: 

Ay  a  bodian . — Red,  with  filvery  abdomen,  fingl-e-  ay  a. 
fpined  gill-covers,  and  lunated  tail.  This  highly 
beautiful  fpecies  is  faid  to  grow  to  the  length  of  three 
feet.  It  is  found  in  the  Brafilian  feas,  and  regarded  as 

a  delicacy.  #  . 

Large  fealed  bodian. — Gray  brown,  with  large  round-  macro/e- 
ed  feales  [denticulated  at  the  edges.  Length  about  a pidotus. 
foot.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Spotted  bodian. — Olivaceous  yellow,  with  blue  fpots  macu'tatus 
and  reddifli  fins.  Native  of  Japan. 

Louti  bodian.  Oblong  lanceolate,  w  ith  fmalliih  vio-  louti. 
laceous  fpots,  and  fins  edged  with  yellow.  Native  of 
the  Arabian  feas.  .  , 

Palpebral  bodian. — Somewhat  ferruginous,  with  ochre -palpebra* 
coloured  eyes,  protected  by  a  moveable  yellow  valve. 

Shape  nearly  that  of  a  perch.  Native  of  the  feas  about 
Amboyna, 

Silvery  bodian. — Silvery,  with  bluifli  back.  Native  argent  eus. 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Apua  bodian. — Red,  with  the  back  fpotted,  the  body  apua. 
fpeckled,  and  the  fins  edged  with  black.  Native  of  the 
Brafilian  feas.  _ 

Guttated  bodian ,  jew-Jifh,  or  jacob  iverjlen. —  Y  el -guttatus. 
lowifii  brown,  with  body  and  fins  marked  by  fmall 
ocellated  deep  brown  fpots.  Native  of  the  Indian  and 
American  feas.  Efteemed  as  an  edible  filh. 

Zebra  bodian.— Yellowilh,  with  the  body  marked  by  zebra. 
tranfverfe,  and  the  bead  by  longitudinal,  brown  bands. 

Native  of  Japan. 

Rogaa  bodian. — Black  ifh  rufefeent,  with  black  fins,  rogaa. 
Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Lunated  bodian. — Blackiih  ferruginous,  with  black  lunulatui. 
fins,  whitifh  tranfparent  towards  the  back  part.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Arabian  Teas. 

Bloch  and  white  bodian.— Silvery,  with  irregular,  melanoteu. 
tranfverfe,  black  bands.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas.  cut. 

Star-eyed  bodian. — Silvery,  with  yellowiili  back,  and JlethJer; 
orbits  fpiny  beneath.  Native  of  the  feas  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 


Gen.  27.  Gasterosteus. 

Head  oblong  and  fmooth,  the  jaws  armed  with  fmall 
teeth  \  tongue  ihort  and  obtufe  5  palate  fmooth  ,  eye^- 
moderately  fized,  fcarcely  prominent,  lateral }  gilf~ 

membrane 


Gailerofte- 

us. 
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Thoracic  membrane  fix  or  feven-rayed  5  gill-cover  confiding 

Fiflies«  of  two  plates,  rounded  and  (trialed  ;  body  at  the 

tail  carinated  at  both  fides,  and  covered  with  (hields, 
diftinct  prickles  before  the- dorfal  fin  ;  the  back  and 
lateral  line  parallel  and  ftraight  j  the  ventral  fins 
behind  the  pectoral,  but  above  the  fternum. 


aculeatus . 


fa/tatrix . 
pungiticus . 


Ipinachia . 


fpinarella . 


Common  Jlichlebach ,  banjlichle ,  Jbarpling ,  &c.  with 
three  fpines  on  the  back.  Length  two  inches,  or  three 
at  mc^ft.  In  the  early  part  of  fummer,  the  gills  and 
abdomen  arc  of  a  bright  red,  the  back  a  fine  olive 
green,  and  the  fides  filverv.  Lives  only,  two  or  three 
years,  is  very  a&ive  and  very  voracious,  devouring  the 
young  and  fpawn  of  other  fifties,  worms,  infers,  and 
their  larvae.  The  ftronger  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
(hun  it  on  account  of  its  fpines  ;  but  it  is  infefted  by 
inteftinal  worms.  In  April  and  May  it  depofits  its 
fpawn  in  final  1  quantities  on  aquatic  plants,  efpccially 
on  the  white  and  yellow  water  lily.  It  occurs  very 
commonly  in  ponds,  rivers,  and  marfhes,  and  in  fome 
parts,  as  about  Dantzic  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire  in 
extreme  profufiorv.  At  Spalding,  according  to  Mr 
Pennant,  they  appear  in  the  Welland  once  in  feven  or 
eight  years  in  fuch  amazing  flioals  that  they  are  ufed  as 
manure,  and  a  man  has  got  for  a  confiderable  time  four 
(hillings  a  day  by  felling  them  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny 
per  bufliel. 

Skipping Jlichlebach. — Eight  dorfal  fpines  connected 
by  a  membrane.  Native  of  the  feas  about  Carolina,, 
where  it  is  often  obferved  (kijiping  out  of  the  water. 

Smaller  or  ten-fpined  jlichleback . _ .Ten  dorfal  fpines. 

The  number  of  fpines  is  fometimes  only  nine,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  eleven.  This  is  fmaller  than 
the  common  fpecies,  feldom  exceeding  an  inch  and. 
three  quarters.  It  is  found  both  in  feas  and  lakes,  and 
enters  the.  mouths  of  rivers  in  fpring. 

Fifteen-fpined Jlichleback,  Fifteen  dorfal  fpines.  From 
five  to  feven  inches  long,  of  a  (lender  form,  with  the 
head  produced,  and  foiftewhat  tubular.  Frequents  (hal¬ 
low  places  in  the  European  feas,  and  preys  on  marine 
infers,  and  the  fpawn  and  fry  of  other  fifties. 

Minute  Jlichlebach. — Four  ferrulated  fpines  at  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  ;  the  lateral  ones  as  long  as  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Native  of  India. 

To  the  fame  genus  belong  japonicus^  carol  intis ,  ca~ 
hadus . 


Scomber,  .  Gen.  28.  SCOMBER. 

Head  compreftfed  and  fmooth  ;  gill-membrane  feven- 
rayed  ;  body  fmooth,  the  lateral  line  carinated  be¬ 
hind,  often  fpurious  fins  towards  the' tail. 

*  Spinous  Jinlets  diJlinB . 

Icomber.  Common  machrel. — With  five  finlets.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  from  12  to  16  inches,  though  it  has  fometimes 
been  found  of  a  much  great*  fize.  Its  elegant  fliape 
and  the  beauty  of  its  colouring  are  too  well  known  to 
require  particular  defeription,  and  its  qualities  as  an 
edible  fifii  have  been  long-  duly  appreciated.  It  dies 
•  very  foon  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  exhibits  for 
a  ftiort  time  a  phofphoric  light,  and  partly  lofes  the 
brilliancy  of  its  hues.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  makes 
great- havock  among  the  ftioals  of  herrings.  It  dwells 
in  the  European  and  American  feas,  chiefly  affe&ing 
the  regions  within  the  Ar£lic  circle,  and  appearing  at 
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dated  feafons  about  particular  ranges  of  coaft.  Its  al-  Thoril'cic 
leged  migrations,  like  thofe  of  the  herring,  begin  to  be  ,  F^ies‘  t 
quedioned  by  lome  acute  obfervers,  and  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  refides  at  the- bottom  of  the  waters  during 
winter  at  no  great  di dance  from  the  places  where  it  vi- 
fibly  abounds  in  dimmer.  A  film  grows  over  its  eye 
in  winter,  when  it  probably  conceals  itfelf  in  muddy 
bottoms,  and  becomes  torpid.  It  is  very  prolific,  and 
depofits  its  fpawn  among  the  rocks  about  the  month  of 
June.  The-  tendernefs  of  its  fie(h  renders  it  unfit  for 
carriage  in  a  fredi  date  j  but  in  Cornwall,  and  feveral 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  preferved  by  fading  and 
pickling.  Caviar  is  prepared  from  the  roes  on  the  coads 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  celebrated  garum  of  the 
Romans  is  faid  to  have  been  a  condiment  prepared 
from  this  fifti. 

Coly  machrel. — Bright  green  and  azure.  Somewhat colias. 
fmaller  than  the  preceding,  which  it  very  much  refem- 
bles.  Found  on  the  coads  of  Sardinia. 

Bonito  machrel. — Seven  inferior  finlets  5  body  mark- pelamis, 
ed  on  each  fide  by  four  black  lines.  Refembles  the 
tunny,  but  is  more  (lender.  Frequents  the  Atlantic 
and  tropical  feas,  perfecuting  flying  fifties  and  other 
fpecies,  and  tormented  in  turn  by  internal  worms. 

Tunny. — Eight  finlets  above  and  below.  Ufual  length  thynnus * 
about  two  feet,  but  fometimes  grows  to  eight,  or  even 
ten.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  dufky  blue, 
and  the  abdomen  filvery.  The  tunny  is  gregarious, 
and  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  Indian,  and 
American  feas,  preying  with  fiercenefs  on  all  kinds  of 
fmaller  fifti,  and  perfecuting  the  mackrel  and  flying 
fifti.  Tjie  Greeks  and  Romans  admired  its  flefti,  though 
rather  coarfe,  and  eftabliftied  their  tunny-fiflieries  on 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coad,  where  this 
fpecies  is  dill  taken  in  great  quantities.  The  fmaller 
fillies  are  chiefly  fold  frcfli,  and  the  larger  cut  in  pieces 
and  falted. 


*  *  Spurious  Jinlets  connate . 

Scad  or  Horfe  machrel. — Dorfal  fin  recumbent,  la- trachurus* 
teral  line  marked.  Length  from  1  2  to  18  inches.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  European  feas,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  kind  in  point  of  flavour. 

We  forbear  to  enumerate  feveral  other  fpecies  which 
have  been  recently  defined,  but  whofe  hiftory  is  dill 
very  incomplete,  and  (hall  terminate  this  abridged  ac¬ 
count  of  the  genus  by  the 

Pilot  machrel,  or  pilot  JiJh  ;  gajlerojleus  du&or  of auSlorJ 
Linnaeus.  Silvery  blueidi,  with  four  tranfverfe  blue 
bands  ;  four  dorfal  fpines,  and  tail  barred  with  black. 

Length  about  i  8  inches  ;  general  fliape  that  of  the 
tunny,  but  the  head  much  fliorter.  Inhabits  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  Indian  feas,  and  has  its  name  from  often 
fwi mining^  near  or  before  (harks,  which,  it  is  faid,  it 
guides  to  its  prey. 

Gen.  20.  Centrogaster.  Centroga^ 

y  fter. 

Head  comprefted,  fmooth';  gill-membrane  generally 
feven-rayed  ;  body  deprefled  and  fmooth  ;  fins  fpiny  ; 

Ventral  fins  united  by  a  membrane,  which  is  furnifli- 
ed  with  four  acute  fpines  and  fix  foft  rays. 

Brownifh  centrogajler , — Brownifli,  whitifli  beneath  \fufcefcens ., 
tail  fomewhat  forked.  Native  of  the  Japanefe  fws. 


$6 

Thoracic 
T  ifhe*. 


argent  a* 
lus . 

equula . 
rhombeus. 

MulJus. 
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Sihery  csnlrogtijler. — Silvery,  with  a  large  brown 
fpot  on  the  nape,  and  a  blackifti  one  On  the  dotfal  fin. 

Native  of  the  Japanefe  Teas. 

Saddled  centrogajler.-*-¥\nlets  and  ddrfal  fill  connate. 

Native  of  the  Arabian  Teas. 

Rhombic  centrogaJ}er.*^-Vzn\.v2\  fins  otie-rayed.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Red  fea. 


Gen.  30.  Mullus* 


Chap.  IV. 

¥  lying  gurnard. — Sextuple  fingers,  CGfitie&ed  by  a  Abdominal 
membrane.  A  highly  fingular  and  beautiful  fpecies,  t 
which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  In- 
dian  Teas,  where  it  fwims  in  fhoals,  and  frequently  flies 
Out  of  the  water  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

The  Carolina ,  alata ,  fhitiuta ,  cavilloiie ,  punBata f 
adriatica ,  pim\  chabrontera ,  cuculus,  lucerna ,  lineata, 
ajiatica ,  and  evolans ,  alfo  belong  to  this  genus. 


Head  comprefied,  Hoping,  covered  with  fciales  *,  eyes 
oblong,  approximated,  and  vertical,  with  a  nictitat¬ 
ing  membrane  ;  noftrils  fmall  ahd  double  ;  jaws  and 
palate  rough,  with  Very  fmall  teeth  *,  toilgue  fhort, 
narrow,  fmoOth  and  motionlefs*,  gill-membrane  three- 
rayed  j  gill  covers  cOnfifting  of  three  finely  ftriated 
plates  ;  the  aperture  moderate  ;  body  roUnd,  elonga*- 
ted,  red,  with  large  aild  deciduous  feales. 

barbatus .  Red furmullet — Two  cirrhi ;  the  body  red.  Length 

from  12  to  15  inches*,  colour  a  fine  rofe-red,  with  an 
olive  tinge  on  the  back,  and  a  filvery  hue  towards  the 
abdomen.  It  is  found  itl  the  Mediterranean  and  north¬ 
ern  Teas,  is  very  ftrong  and  aCtive,  and  feeds  principally 
on  fmaller  fifties,  worms,  and  infeCts.  The  Roman  epi¬ 
cures  expended  large  Turns  in  purchafing  this  fifh  for 
their  tables  *,  Contemplated,  with  inhuman  pleafure,  the 
changes  of  its  Colours,  during  its  flow  expiration  ;  and 
feafted  on  it  with  delight,  when  it  was  dreffed  with  rare 
and  coflly  fauces. 

furmule -  Striped furrtiul/et.—dT wO  cirrhi,  and  light-yellow  Ion- 

tus  gitudinal  lines.  Nearly  refembling  the  preceding,  and 

equally  delicate  as  a  food.  Inhabits  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  and  is  fometimes  found  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  other  fpecies  are  japonicus ,  aurijiamma ,  indi*~ 
cuSy  bandiy  vittatuSy  trifafeiatusy  bifafciatuSy  maculatus , 
aureovittatusy  and  unberbis . 

Trigla.  Gen.  31.  TrIGLa. 

Head  large,  mailed,  with  rough  lines  ^  eyes  large, 
round,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head  \  gape  wide, 
palate  and  jaws  fet  with  acute  teeth  \  tioftrils  double  $ 
gill-aperture  large  $  cover  confiding  of  one  radiated 
aculeated  plate  *,  gill-membrane  feven-rayed  5  body 
covered  with  fmall  feales  *,  back  ftraight,  with  a 
longitudinal  furrowT,  fpiny  on  both  Tides  ;  lateral  line 
near  the  back,  ftraight,  belly  thick  ;  ventral  and 
perioral  fins  large  \  at  each  of  the  latter  free  and  ar¬ 
ticulated  finger-fhaped  proceffes. 

cataphrac •  Mailed  gurnard 1— -Double  fingers,  fnout  forked,  and 

la,  elongated  £  body  mailed  )  length  about  I  2  inches*  Na* 

tive  of  the  Mediterranean. 

lyra.  Piper  gurnard.*—  Triple  fingers*,  noflrils  tubular  $ 

length  from  one  to  two  feet  *,  bright  rofe*red,  filvery 
beneath.  Native  of  the  European  Teas;  confidered  as 
an  excellent  fifti  for  the  table. 

gurnardus  Gray  gurnard.* — Triple  fingers  *,  back  marked  with 
black  and  red  fpots  \  length  of  the  preceding.  Native 
of  the  European  Teas,  and  not  uncommon  about  our  own 
coafts.  Feeds  on  teftaceous  and  cruftaceous  animals, 
fpawns  in  May  and  June,  and  is  good  eating. 

hirundo .  Tubjijhy  or  fapphirine  gurnard.^Tv\^\t  fingers,  la¬ 

teral  line  aculeated.  Size  of  the  gray  gurnard.  Native 
of  the  European  feas.  Occafionally  fprings  out  of  the 
water  to  Tome  diftance. 


Gen.  32.  TRACHICHTHYS.  Trachkh* 

Head  rounded  in  front  $  eye  large  5  mouth  wide,  tooth- 
lefs,  defeending  *,  gill-membrane  furnifhed  with  eight 
rays,  of  which  the  four  lawermoft  are  rough  on  the 
edges  $  feales  rough  y  abdomen  mailed  with  large 
carinated  feales. 

Southern  trachichthijs.—*N[zi\\z&  abdomen*  The  whole  aujlralix* 
of  this  curious  fifh  is  ftrongly  coated,  and  of  a  bright 
pink  ferruginous  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  coafts  of 
New  Holland,  and  is  minutely  deferibed  by  Dr  Shaw, 
in  his  Naturalifts  Mifcellany,  and  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  General  Zoology  ;  a  work  from  which  we  have 
derived  much  afliftance  in  the  compilement  of  the  pre- 
fent  article. 

IV.  ABDOMINAL. 

The  fifties  of  this  order  have  the  ventral  fituated  be¬ 
hind  the  pe&oral  fins,  or  on  the  abdomen.  They  are 
moftly  inhabitants  of  the  frefh  waters. 

Gen.  I.  CoBITlS*  Cobitis# 

Head  fmall,  oblong*  and  fcalelefs  5  eye  if!  the  tfppef 
part  of  the  head  )  nape  flat  *,  gill-membrane  from 
four  to  fix-rayed  \  gill-covers  formed  of  a  fingle 
plate,  fhutting  clofe  below ;  body  covered  with  mu¬ 
cus  and  fmall  deciduous  feales,  and  variegated  with 
bands  and  fpots,  almoft  equal ;  the  tail  towards  the 
caudal  fin  being  a  little  narrowed  ;  back  ftraight, 
with  a  fingle  fin  *,  lateral  line  fcarcely  vifible  5  vent 
near  the  tail,  and  the  tail  rounded. 

Common ,  or  bearded  loche.— Six  beards  $  head  fmooth*  barbatula* 
and  comprefied.  About  three  inches  in  length  j  mouth 
fmall,  tooth lefs,  and  placed  beneath.  Common  in  clear 
rivulets  in  maiiy  parts  of  Europe.  Lives  on  aquatic 
infe&s,  worms,  &c.  Spawns  in  fpring,  is  very  proli¬ 
fic,  dies  very  foon  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
aild  even  where  placed  for  any  length  of  time  in  ftill 
water.  It  is  very  delicate  eating,  but  quickly  lofes  its 
fine  flavour. 

Spiny  lochey  or  the  armed  loche.***- Six  beards,  a  fpine  tcenia, 
below  the  eyes.  Refembles  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
irt  Various  parts  of  Europe,  concealing  itfelf  below 
ftones,  feeding  on  worms,  aquatic  infers,  and  the  fpawn 
and  fry  of  fifties.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  is  tena¬ 
cious  of  life,  utters  a  hifling  found  when  handled,  and 
is  feldom  eaten  by  man. 

Great  loche. — Eight  beards  *,  a  fpine  above  the  eye.  foflilis . 
The  largeft  of  the  getius,  inhabiting  large  lakes,  and 
marfties  in  the  midland  countries  of  Europe.  Reftlefs 
on  the  approach  of  ftormy  weather. 

The  other  known  fpecies  are  heteroclita  and  ja¬ 
ponic  a, 

Gen.  2. 
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Abdominal 

Fillies. 

Anableps. 


Gen.  2.  Anableps, 


Head  fomewhat  deprefTed  •  mouth  terminal  ;  teeth  fmall, 
and  placed  on  the  jaws  ;  eyes  protuberant,  with 
double  pupils  5  gill-membrane  fix-rayed. 


tetroph- 
tbalmus . 


Four -eyed  anableps *  Colitis  anableps  of  Linnaeus.— 
Yellowilb-gray,  with  longitudinal  black  lines  on  each 
fide.  Length  from  fix  to  eight  or  ten  inches.  Its 
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kind.  Taftes  like  an  eel,  and  is  mucli  reliilied  by  the  Abdominal 
Americans.  t 

The  other  fpecies  are  denominated  militarise  bagre , 
hert%bergii inermis ,  galea  tus,  tiodofus ,  bimacula tus ,  faf- 
ciatus,  cl  arias,  quad rimacu  la  tus,  erythropterus ,  batra - 
chus ,  fojjilis ,  vittatus ,  atherinoides ,  afotus,  mystus , 
guillaris ,  utidecimalis ,  cornutus ,  ^//r,  coz/x,  carinatus , 
doc  mac,  chilenjis ,  and  bajad. 


Amia. 


Cjgiva. 


Silurus. 


general  appearance  like  that  of  a  loche  ;  but  its  eyes 
differ  from  thofe  of  every  known  fifh,  each  being  ap¬ 
parently  divided  into  two  diflinft  eyes,  united  in  a  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  j  on  diffe&ioh,  however,  this  obfervation 
is  found  to  apply  only  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  organ. 
This  fifh  is  a  native  of  South  America,  principally  fre¬ 
quenting  the  rivers  of  Surinam,  near  the  fea-coafts. 

Gen.  3.  Amia. 

Head  bony,  naked,  rough,  and  furnifhed  with  futures  ; 
teeth  acute,  and  clofe  in  the  jaws  and  palate  ;  two 
beards  at  the  nofe  ;  gill- membrane  twelve-rayed  ; 
body  fcaly. 

Carolinian  amia. — With  a  black  fpot  at  the  tail  5 
fmall,  of  a  roundifh  form,  and  feldom  eaten.  Inhabits 
Carolina. 

Gen.  4.  Silurus. 

Head  naked,  large,  broad,  and  corapreffed  ;  mouth  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  beards  ;  gape  and  throat  wide  ;  lips  thick  ; 
jaws  dentated;  tongue  thick,  fmooth,  and  very  fliort; 
eyes  fmall  ;  gill-membrane  furnifhed  with  from  four 
to  fixteen  rays  ;  body  elongated,  compreffed,  fcale- 
lcfs,  covered  with  vifcid  flime  ;  lateral  line  near  the 
back  ;  the  firfl:  ray  of  the  pectoral  fins,  or  of  the  dor- 
fid  fin,  fpiny,  and  dentated  backward. 


■giants. 


Sly ,  or  European  JUitrus . — One  foft  dorfal  fin  j  fix 
beards.  Grows  to  the  length  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  fif¬ 
teen  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
but  its  ordinary  fixe  is  from  two  to  three  7or  four  feet. 
It  is  fluggifh,  and  ufually  lies  half  imbedded  in  the  foft 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  which  it  frequents,  with  its  mouth 
half-open,  moving  about  its  beards,  which  the  fmaller 
fillies  miftaking  for  worms,  lay  hold  of,  and  are  entrap¬ 
ped.  It  inhabits  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  fome  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  but  is  in  no  high  ef- 
timation  as  a  food. 

fle&ricus.  ElcElric Jilurus. — With  one  adipofe  dorfal  fin,  and 

fix  beards.  About  twenty  inches  long,  very  broad  in 
the  fore-part,  deprefTed,  and  of  a  cinereous  colour,  w7ith 
fome  blackifh  fpots  towards  the  tail.  Is  found  in  fome 
rivers  in  Africa,  and  when  Itrtick,  gives  a  galvanic 
fhock,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  from  the  torpedo 
and  gymnotus.  It  is  ufed  as  food. 

jdfcitic  Jilurus . — Brown,  afli-coloured  beneath,  with 
beards  longer  than  the  body  ;  forked  tail,  and  eleven 
rays  in  the  anal  fin.  The  young  of  this  fpecies  are  ex¬ 
cluded  in  the  form  of  large  ova,  the  integuments  of 
which  they  foon  break,  but  adhere  to  the  parent  till 
the  yolk  is  con  fumed.  Native  of  India. 

Cat  Jilurus. — The  hinder  dorfal  fin  adipofe  ;  twenty 
rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  eight  beards.  Inhabits  the  fea 
and  rivers  of  North  America,  preying  on  all  kinds  of 
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Gen.  5.  PLATYSTACUS.  Platyftacus. 

Habit  of  filurus  ;  mouth  beneath,  bearded  with  cirrhij 
body  fcalelefs,  deprefTed  ;  tail  long,  compreffed. 

Acetabulated platystacus.  Silurus  afpredo  of  Linnaeus,  cotylepho- 
Grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  has  a  very  un-  rus. 
couth  appearance,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  many  fmall 
acetabular  proceffes,  or  fuckers,  with  which  the  body 
is  befet.  Native  of  the  Indian  Teas  and  rivers. 

Smooth  platystacus . — Eight  beards,  and  plain  abdo-Ae* ms* 
men.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  wants  the  abdo¬ 
minal  Tuckers. 

Warted platystacus. — Brown,  marked  above  by  Ion -'oerrucQ* 
gitudinal  warted  lines,  with  fhort  anal  fin.  Smaller, /***• 
and  lefs  elongated  than  the  two  preceding.  Native  of 
the  Indian  Teas. 

Eel-Jhaped  platystacus . — Brown,  with  longitudinal  anguilla- 
white  ftripes,  and  the  fecond  dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  rzx* 
fin  united.  Length  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  Native 
of  the  Indian  Teas. 

Gen.  (5.  Loricaria.  Loricwis. 

Head  fmooth,  deprefTed  ;  mouth  without  teeth,  and  re¬ 
tractile  ;  gill-membrane  fix-rayed  ;  body  covered  with 
a  hard  cruft. 

Ribbed  loricaria .  Silurus  cojlatus  of  Linnceus. — Y el -Cojlata^ 
lowifh  brown,  mailed  with  a  (ingle  row  of  fhields  on  each 
fide  ;  tail  forked.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  great  ftrength 
and  boldnefs,  which  inflicts  very  painful  and  dangerous 
wounds  with  its  fpines.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian 
&nd  American  Teas. 

drtned loricaria . — One  dorfal  fin,  two  beards  ;  length  €V7/’*7' 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Much  allied  to  the  pr 
ceding,  but  has  a  rounded  tail.  Native  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Teas. 

Soldier  loricaria.  Silurus  callichthys  of  Linnaeus. —  calUch - 
Brown  ;  with  deprefTed  rounded  head,  double  row  of  ibys. 
feales  on  each  fide,  and  rounded  tail.  Native  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  in  Confiderable  efteem  as  a  food. 

Speckled  loricaria. — Yellow,  with  brown  ifh  back  ^pun&ata. 
double  row  of  feales  on  each  fide  ;  fins  fpeckled  with 
black  ;  and  forked  tail.  Only  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
but  very  elegant.  Native  of  the  rivers  of  Surinam. 

Toothed  loricaria. — Lengthened*,  yellowiili  brown  *, dentata. 
with  toothed,  bearded  mouth,  and  (lightly  pointed 
Tnout.  Native  of  the  Indian  Teas. 

Yellow  loricaria.  Loricaria  plecojlomus  of  Linnaeus. — -Jlava, 
Yellow,  fpotted  with  brown  3  two  dorfal  fins  *,  and  tail 
marked  try  tranfverfe  bands.  Native  of  the  Indian  Teas. 

Gen.  7.  SaL'.IO.  Salmo. 

Head  fmeotli  and  compreffed*,  mouth  larger  lips  fmall; 
tongtfe  white,  cartilaginous,  and  moveable ;  eyes 
middle-frzed ;  lateral  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue  ; 
gill-membrane  furniftied  with  four  to  ten  rays ;  gill- 
N  cover 
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Abdominal  cover  confining  of  three  plates  ;  body  elongated, 

t  Fifties.  covered  with  round  feales  minutely  ftriated  5  back 

ftraight;  lateral  line  ftraight,  and  near  the  back  5 
hinder  dorfal  fin  adipofe  ;  ventral  fins  matiy-rayed. 

Mod;  of  the  fifties  of  this  genus  frequent  pure  and 
rapid  ftreams,  a  few  of  them  inhabit  the  fea,  but  enter 
rivers  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in 
fpring,  and  return  to  the  fea  in  autumn.  They  feed 
on  infefls  and  other  fifties,  and  their  flefh  is  much  re- 
lifhed  as  a  food.  We  (hall  confine  our  notices  to  a  few 
of  the  mod;  important  and  remarkable  fpecies. 

falar,  Common  falmon . — The  upper  jaw  proje&ing  beyond 

the  under.  The  general  length  of  the  falmon  is  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet ;  but  is  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  found  the  length  of  fix  feet,  and  Mr  Pennant 
mentions  one  of  74  pounds  weight  as  the  largeft  he  ever 
heard  of.  The  general  colour  of  both  fexes  is  a  filvery 
gray,  of  a  much  darker  caft  on  the  back  ;  the  fides  of 
the  male  are  marked  with  many  fmall,  dufky  and  cop¬ 
per-coloured  fpots,  while  the  markings  on  the  female  are 
larger,  more  diftant,  and  roundifti,  orlunated.  The  male 
is  alfo  of  a  more  {lender  form  than  the  female.  This  fifh, 
which  is  fo  highly  efteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavour,  and  which  forms  fuch  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  fait  and  frefti  waters  of 
the  northern  regions,  being  unknowm  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  other  warm  climates;  but  frequenting  fome 
of  the  rivers  in  France,  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  ocean,  and  being  found  as  far  north  as  Greenland 
and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  quits  the 
fea  at  certain  periods  to  depofit  its  fpawn  in  the  gravelly 
beds  of  rivers,  often  afeending  to  a  great  diftance  from 
their  mouths,  forcing  itfelf  againft  the  moft  rapid  ftreams, 
and  leaping  with  furprifing  agility  over  catara&s  of  a 
coniiderable  height.  On  the  river  LifFey,  the  falmon 
arc  often  obferved  to  fall  back  before  they  furmount  the 
cataraft,  which  is  19  feet  high  ;  and  bafkets  are  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  ftream  to  catch  them  in  their  fall. 
At  the  falls  of  Kilmorack  in  Scotland,  where  the  fal- 
mon  are  very  numerous,  the  country  people  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  lay  branches  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
rocks,  and  thus  intercept  fuch  of  the  fifh  as  mifs  their 
leap.  Alongfide  one  of  thefe  falls  the  late  Lord  Lovat 
ordered  a  kettle  full  of  water  to  be  placed  over  a  fire, 
and  many  minutes  had  not  elapfed  before  a  large  falmon 
made  a  falfe  leap  and  fell  into  it.  When  the  falmon 
enfer  the  frelh  water  in  wfinter,  they  are  more  orlefs  in- 
fefted  with  the  falmon-loufe,  ( Lcrncea  falmonea  Lin.) 
and  are  then  reckoned  to  be  in  high  feafon.  Thefe  in¬ 
fects,  however,  foon  die  and  drop  off,  and  the  fifh  be¬ 
comes  lean  at  fpawning  time.  The  male  and  female 
unite  in  forming  a  receptacle  in  the  fand  or  gravel, 
^  about  1  8  inches  deep,  for  the  ova,  and  having  covered 

up  the  latter,  w'hich  are  not  hatched  till  the  enfuing 
fpring,  haften  to  the  fait  water  much  emaciated,  and  foon 
recover  their  plumpnefs.  The  fry  appear  about  the  end 
of  March,  and  are  five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  IVJay,  when  they  are  called  falmon  fmelts  or 
fmouts .  The  firft  flood  fweeps  them  in  immenfe  fvvarms 
into  the  fea.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  largeft  of 
thefe  begin  to  return  into  the  rivers.  Towards  the  end 
of  Jifly,  they  are  called  gilfe ,  and  weigh  from  fix  to 
nine  pounds.  Their  food  is  other  fifti,  infefls,  and 
worms ;  but  as  no  food  is  found  irr  their  ftomach  during 
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fpawnirig  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  negteft  it  during  Abdominal 
that  feafon.  The  fiftiing  feafon  commences  in  the  Tweed  t 

on  the  30th  of  November,  and  ends  about  old  Michael  • 
mas  day.  A  particular  account  ofthisfifliery  occurs  in  the 
third  volume  of  Pennant’s  Britifti  Zoology,  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers. — “  A  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Graham  (fays  Mr  Bingley),  who  farms  the  fea- 
coaft  fiftiery  at  Whitehaven,  has  adopted  a  fuccefsful 
mode  of  taking  falmon,  which  he  has  appropriately  de¬ 
nominated  falmon-hunting.  When  the  tide  is  out,  and 
and  the  fifti  are  left  in  (hallow  ivaters,  intercepted  by 
fand  banks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  or  when  they 
are  found  in  any  inlets  up  the  ftiore,  where  the  water  is 
not  more  than  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  hi  depth,  the 
place  where  they  lie  is  to  be  difeovered  by  their  agitation 
of  the  pool.  This  man,  armed  with  a  three-pointed 
barbed  fpear,  with  a  (haft  of  15  feet  in  length,  mount? 
his  horfe,  and  plunges,  at  a  fwift  trot,  or  moderate  gal¬ 
lop,  belly  deep,  into  the  water.  He  makes  ready  his  fpear 
with  both  hands  ;  when  he  overtakes  the  falmon,  he 
lets  go  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  ftrikes  the  fpear, 
with  almoft  unerring  aim,  into  the  fifti  :  this  done,  by 
a  turn  of  the  hand  he  raifes  the  falmon  to  the  furface  of 
the  water,  turns  his  horfe  head  to  the  ftiore,  and  runs 
the  falmon  on  dry  land  without  difmounting.  This 
man  fays,  that  by  the  prefent  mode  he  can  kill  from  40 
to  50  in  a  day  :  ten  are  however  no  defpicable  day’s 
work  for  a  man  and  horfe.  His  father  was  probably 
the  firft  man  that  ever  adopted  this  method  of  killing 
falmon  on  horfeback.” — In  the  inteftinal  canal  of  fal¬ 
mon  is  often  found  a  fpecies  of  tcenia ,  about  three  feet  in 
length  ;  and  Dr  Bloch  mention^,  that  in  a  fpecimen 
which  had  been  three  weeks  dead,  he  found  one  of  thefe 
worms  ftill  living. 

Gray  falmon ,  or  gray. — -With  afti-coloured  fpots,  the  eriox • 
extreme  part  of  the  tail  equal.  Weighs  from  13  to  20 
pounds.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies  ;  it  is  a  ftrong  fifh,  and  does  not  afeend 
the  frefti  water  tillAuguft,  when  it  rufliesup  with  great 
violence,  and  is  feldom  taken. 

Salmon  trout,  fea  trout ,  or  bull  trout . — Marked  with  trutta. . 
black  ocellated  fpots,  the  middle  brownifh,  fix  dots  on  * 
the  pe&oral  fins.  The  general  appearance  very  like 
the  common  falmon,  but  feldom  equal  to  it  in  fize. 

Like  the  falmon,  it  inhabits  the  European  feas,  pafling 
into  rivers  to  depofit  its  fpawn.  Its  flefh,  too,  is  of 
equal  delicacy.  The  vifeid  mucus  wftiich  covers  the 
fkin  poffeffes  the  quality  of  exhibiting  phofphoric  light. 

Comtnon  trout . — With  red  fpots,  the  lower  jaw  ra ~far\o* 
ther  longer  than  the  upper,  The  general  length  of  this 
fpecies  is  from  1  2  to  15  or  16  inches ;  the  ground  co¬ 
lour  yellowilh  gray,  darker  on  the  back,  and  marked 
on  the  fides  by  feveral  (haggling,  round,  bright-red 
fpots,  each  furrounded  by  a  tinge  of  pale  blue  gray. 

The  colouring  however,  is  fubjeft  toconfiderable  variety. 

The  trout  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  European  ftreams 
and  lakes,  preferring  thofe  that  are  clear  and  cold, 
living  on  worms,  fmall  fifties,  and  aquatic  infers  and 
their  larvae.  Like  the  falmon,  it  occafionally  fprings 
over  obftacles  in  its  courfe.  It  ufually  fpawns  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  Oflober.  Thofe  which  are  in  moft  requeft; 
for  the  table,  are  natives  of  the  cleareft  waters. — The 
gillaroo  trouts  which  are  found  in  the  lakes  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland,  are  not  fpecifically  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon,  but  their  ftomachs  acquire  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree 
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kucho . 


alpintis* 


falvelinus . 


e perl  anus* 


Abdominal  gree  of  thicknefs  and  mufcular  force,  a  circumfiance 
Fiflies.  which  is  afcribed  to  their  living  much  on  flielhfilh,  and 
"  v  /wallowing  {mail  Hones. 

Huc/io  fialmon.— Oblong,  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
palate,  marked  with  {lightly  blackilh  fpots.  More 
{lender  ftnped  than  the  common  falmon,  and  its  flefh 
not  fo  firm.  Inhabits  the  Danube,  the  Bavarian  and 
Auftrian  lakes,  and  the  rivers  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

Alpine  trout ,  or  charr.— Back  black,  fides  bluilh, 
belly  reddith  yellow7.  Length  about  a  foot,  In  great 
requeft  for  the  table.  Native  of  the  Alpine  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  of^thofe  of  Germany,  Lapland,  Swe¬ 
den,  &c.  Found  in  fome  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Weftmoreland,  Loch-Leven  in  Scotland,  &c. 

Salve! in  trout  $  or  red  charr*— About  a  foot  in  length, 
the  upper  jaw  longefl.  Inhabits  nearly  the  fame  regions 
as  the  preceding,  and  is  equally  efteemed  for  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  its  flavour. 

Smelt  falmon ,  or  fmelt  ;  fpirling  or  f par  ling  of  the 
Scotch. — Head  tranfparent,  17  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 
Ot  ao  elegant,  tapering  form,  and  of  a  very  peculiar 
flavour,  which  fome  compare  to  rulhes,  others  to  violets, 
and  others  to  cucumbers.  It  varies  in  length,  from  fix 
to  12  inches,  inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  and  afeends 
rivers  for  the  purpofe  of  fpawning,  early  in  fpring.  In 
the  Thames  and  the  Dee,  however,  they  are  taken  in 
great  quantities  in  November,  December^  and  Jan¬ 
uary.  There  is  a  fmaller  variety  which  abounds  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

iavaretus*  Gwiniad falmon,  or  gwiniad* — The  upper  jaw  long- 

eft,  1 4  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  Reiembles  a  trout,  but 
is  thicker  in  proportion.  Inhabits  the  lakes  of  the  Al¬ 
pine  parts  of  Europe,  and  thofe  of  Cumberland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  It  occurs  alfo  in  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scot- 
,  land,  where  it  is  called  powan .  A  fifherman  at  Ulls- 

water  is  faid  to  have  taken  between  feven  and  eight 
thoufand  of  this  fpecies  at  one  draught.  Its  iifual 
length  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  According  to 
Dr  Bloch,  the  gwiniad  alfo  inhabits  the  northern  fea, 
and  the  Baltic. 

Marcenula  falmon. — -Jaws  without  teeth,  the  under 
one  longeft.  Length  about  fix  11  ches  ;  fhape  like  that  of  a 
trout,  but  more  {lender.  Native  of  feveral  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  lakes,  and  much  efteemed  as  a  food.  At  Loch- 
maben,  the  only  place  in  Scotland  where  it  occurs,  it  is 
called  iuvangis *  According  to  tradition,  it  was  brought 
to  Lochmaben,  from  England,  in  the  time  of  Robert 
Bruce. 

thvmallus  Grayling  falmon,  or  grayling— Upper  jaw  the  long- 
^  ’eft,  23  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  About  the  length  of  18 
inches.  Frequents  the  clearer  and  colder  rivers  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Alia,  particularly  thofe  whichvflow 
through  mountainous  countries.  It  is  an  elegant  fpecies, 
voracious,  and  of  quick  growth  ;  fpawns  in  April  and 
May  *,  has  white,  firm,  and  fine  flavoured  flefh,  and  is 
confidered  to  be  in  higheft  feafon  in  the  middle  of  win¬ 
ter. 

To  this  genus  alfo  belong  lenok,  nelinay  taifnen ,  ery- 
thrinus ,  phinoc ,  falmulus ,  fc  hi  offer m iilleri,  geedenu ,  fial- 
maritiu  r,  carpio ,  l ep echini,  lacujlris ,  umbla ,  argentinus , 
* drfticus,  Jlagnalis,  rivalis ,  Jlroemii,  faurus ,  tumbil, 
fattens,  grcenlandicus ,  dentex ,  gibbofus ,  notatus ,  bimacu - 
latus ,  immaculatus,  cypnnoides ,  niloticus ,  agyptius,  pul - 
veru lentus,  anajiomus ,  rhombeus ,  gajleropelecus,  falca - 
tus,  fafeiatus,  friderici,  unimaculatus,  melanurus ,  fuL 
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vus,  migratorius,  autumnalis,  wartmanni,  rofiratus,  Abdominal 
tiafus,  marcena,  peled ,  pidfehan,  mudfehan ,  fchokur , ,  t 

miilleri,  vimba,  oxyrhinchus,  leucichthys ,  and  edentulus, 

Gen.  8.  Acanthonotus. 


albula* 


Body  elongated,  without  dorfal  fin. 
the  back  and  abdomen. 


Several  fpines  on 


Acantho¬ 

notus. 


Snouted  acanthonotus . — Gray,  with  the  back  tranft  nafus . 
verfely  barred  with  brown.  The  only  known  fpecies  of 
this  genus.  The  fpecimen  deferibed  by  Bloch  meafured 
two  feet  and  a  half.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 


Gen.  9.  Fistularia. 


Fiftularia* 


Snout  cylindrical,  with  jaws  at  the  apex  $  gill  mem¬ 
brane  feven^rayed. 

Slender  fijlularia ,  or  tobacco-pipe  fifh * — Tail  bifid  and  tabacaria * 
fetiferous.  Length,  three  or  four  feet,  fhape  refembling 
that  of  an  eel  ;  the  head  about  nine  inches  long,  from  the 
eyes  to  the  tip  of  the  mouth.  From  the  middle  of  the  fur- 
cature  of  the  tail,  proceeds  a  very  long  and  thickifh 
briftle,  like  whalebone,  which  gradually  tapers  to  a 
very  fine  point.  The  fpine  of  this  fingular  fifh  is  alfo  . 
of  a  very  peculiar  ftruilure,  the  firft  vertebra  being  of 
immoderate  length,  the  three  next  much  fhorter,  and 
the  reft  gradually  decreafing  as  they  approach  the  tail. 

It  inferts  its  long  fiiout  into  the  hoilowTs  of  rocks,  under 
ftoneS,  &c.  to  lay  hold  on  the  fmaller  fifties,  worms, 
and  fea  infe£ts  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds.  Inhabits  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Japan,  and  is  edible. 

Chinefe  fijlularia,  or  chiuefe  trumpet  fijh.* — Simple  chinenjis * 
rounded  tail.  Body  thicker  in  proportion  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas,  though 
its  foflil  impreflions  have  been  found  under  the  volcanic 
ftrata  of  Monte  Boka,  near  Verona. 

Paradoxical  fijlularia . — Finely  reticulated,  with paradoxa* 
{lightly  prominent  lines,  and  lanceolate  tail.  Length 
from  two  to  four  inches,  body  angular,  and  the  whole 
fifth  bearing  a  clofe  refemblance  to  a  Syngnathus.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gen.  10.  EsoX.  Lfox. 

Head  fomewhat  flat  above  ;  mouth  and  gullet  wide;  jaws 
dentated,  unequal*,  the  upper  plane,  under  pun£lured; 
tongue  broad  and  loofe  ;  palate  fmooth  ;  eyes  round, 
middle  fized,  and  lateral  \  noftrils  double  ;  near  the 
eyes  rays  ;  body  elongated,  covered  with  hard  feales, 
convex  above,  compreffed  at  the  fides;  lateral  line 
ftraight,  neareft  the  back,  fcarcely  confpicuous;  dor¬ 
fal  and  anal  fins  very  fhort  and  oppofite. 

Sea-pike,  or  JpitfiJh.—dPwo  dorfal  fins,  the  anterior  fphyrmCU 
fpiny.  Of,  a  filvery  bluifh  colour,  dufky  on  the  back, 
and  flightly  tinged  wi^h  yellow  on  the  head  and  about 
the  gills.  Grows  to  the  length  of  nearly  two  feet. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic;  and  has 
fomewhat  the  flavour  of  the  cod* 

Bonyficaled pike . — Upper  jaw  the  longeft,  feales  bony. 

This  laft  character  gives  it  a  very  fingular  appearance.  ^ 

It  attains  to  the  length  of  three  to  four  feet,  inhabits  the 
American  lakes  and  rivers,  is  very  voracious,  and  is  an 
excellent  fifti  for  the  table. 

Common  pike  or  pickerel . — Snout  de prefled,  and  nearly  luc\ufti 
equal.  Head  very  flat ;  the  teeth  very  fharp  and  nu¬ 
merous,  being  difpofed  not  only  in  front  of  the  upper 

N  2  jaw, 


IOO 


Abdominal  jaw,  but  In  both  tides  of  the  lower,  in  the  roof  of  the 
k  Fiflie*.  mouth,  and  often  on  the  tongue,  amounting  to  at  leaft 
"  700.  The  ordinary  colour  of  this  fiih  is  pale  olive  gray, 

deepeft  on  the  back,  and  marked  on  the  tides  by  feveral 
yellowifh  fpots  }  the  abdomen  is  white,  (lightly  fpotted 
with  .black.  According  to  Pennant,  the  largefi:  fpeci- 
men  of  Englifh  growth  weighed  35  pounds.  Thofe  of 
Lapland  fometimes  meafure  eight  feet.  It  is  a  prover¬ 
bially  voracic  as  fpecies.  “We  have  known  one,  (fays  Mr 
Pennant),  that  was  choaked  by  attempting  to  fwallow 
one  of  its  own  fpecies  that  proved  too  large  a  morfel. 
Yet  its  jaws  are  very  loofely  connected,  and  have  on 
each  tide  an  additional  bone  like  the  jaw  of  a  viper, 
which  renders  them  capable  of  greater  diflention  when 
it  (wallows  its  prey.  It  does  not  confine  itfelf  to  feed 
on  fifh  and  frogs  5  it  will  devour  the  water  rat,  and 
draw  down  the  young  ducks  as  they  are  fwimming  about. 
In  a  manufcript  note,  which  we  found,  p.  244,  of  our 
copy  of  Plott's  Hiftory  of  St  offer djhirey  is  the  following 
extraordinary  fa£l  :  “  At  Lord  Gower's  canal  at 

Trentham ,  a  pike  feized  the  head  of  a  fwan  as  (he  was 
feeding  under  water,  and  gorged  fo  much  of  it  as  kil¬ 
led  them  both.  The  fervants  perceiving  the  fwan  with 
its  head  under  water  for  a  longer  time  than  ufual,  took 
the  boat,  and  found  both  fwan  and  pike  dead:” — The 
fmaller  filhes  manifeft  the  fame  uneafineis  and  horror 
at  the  prefence  of  the  pike,  as  little  birds  at  the  tight 
of  the  hawk  or  owl.  If  we  may  credit  fome  natu- 
ralifts  of  name,  the  longevity  of  the  pike  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  than  its  voracity.  Rzaazynfki,  in  his  Na¬ 
tural  Hidory  of  Poland,  tells  us  of  one  that  was  90 
years  old  \  butGefner  relates,  that  in  the  year  1497,  one 
was  taken  near  Hailburn,  in  Swabia,  with  a  brazen 
ring  affixed  to  it,  on  which  were  thefe  words  In  Greek 
chara&ers  :  “  I  am  the  fifli  which  was  fird  of  all  put 
into  this  lake  by  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Univerfe,  Frederick  the  Second,  the  5th  of  O&ober 
belone .  1230.” — The  pike  fpawns  in  March  and  April,  and  is 

faid  to  be  of  very  quick  growth. 

Gar  "pike,  gar/Jhy  or  horn/ff.— Both  jaws  fubulat- 
ed.  General  length  from  two  to  three  feet,  the  body 
(lender,  and  the  belly  flat.  The  back  is  of  a  very  fine 
green,  beneath  which  is  a  rich  changeable  blue  and 
purple  cad,  while  the  tides  and  belly  are  of  a  bright 
filver  colour.  The  jaws  are  very  long  and  (lender,  and 
the  edges  of  both  are  armed  with  numerous  (hort  (len¬ 
der  teeth.  Native  of  the  European  feas,  arriving  in 
(hoals  on  the  Britilh  coads,  preceding  the  mackrel. 
The  fpine  and  bones  acquire  a  green  colour  by  boiling, 
notwithdanding  which  it  is  eaten  with  perfect  fafety. 

The  other  fpecies  are  barracuda ,  vulpes ,  malabari - 
cusy  fynodus,  kepfetuSy  argenteuSy  gymnocephalusy  braff 
lienjisy  chirocentruSy  chinenjisy  aureoviridis ,  b  ecu  nay  fau - 
Polypterus.  rusy  cepedianuSy  ckilenjisy  viridity  and Jlomias . 

Gen.  11.  Polypterus, 

milottcus .  Gill-membrane  tingle-rayed  \  dorfal  fins  numerous. 

Nilotic  polypterus.— Green,  with  the  abdomen  fpot¬ 
ted  with  black.  Of  a  long  and  ferpentine  (hape,  the 
body  being  nearly  cylindrical,  and  covered  wtith  drong 
and  adhering  fcales,  The  pe£loral  and  ventral  fins  are 
attached  by  a  fcaly  bafe  \  and  the  dorfal,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  16,  i  7,  or  18,  and  of  an  ovate  (hape,  run  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back.  Native  of  the  Nile3  and 
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one  of  the  bed  filhes  which  that  river  produces,  but  Abdominal 
very  rare.  The  Egyptians  call  it  bicfiir ,  ,  F*^cs- 

Gen.  1  2.  Elops.  EIops. 


Head  fmooth  ^  numerous  fmall  teeth  in  the  margin  of 
the  jaw  and  in  the  palate  j  gill-membrane  with  30 
rays,  and  armed  in  the  middle  externally  with  five 
teeth. 

Saury  elops ,  great  faury ,  fein-fjhy  or  fea  gaily -wajp.faurus% 
—The  tail  armed  above  and  below  writh  a  (pine.  A- 
bout  14  inches  long,  and  has  fome  refemblance  to  a 
falmon,  but  wants  the  adipofe  fin.  Native  of  the  A- 
merican  feas. 


Gen. 


Argentina. 


Argentina; 


Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue  ,  gill-membrane  eight- 
rayed  '9  vent  near  the  tail  $  ventral  fins  with  many 
rays. 

P earl-bladder ed  argentine . — Anal  fin  nine-rayed.  A  fpbyratia, 
fmall  brilliant  fi(h,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  and 
affording,  by  its  air-bladder  and  fcales,  fome  of  the  bed 
kind  of  filvery  matter  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  artifU 
cial  pearls. 

The  other  fpecies  are  gloffodontay  carolinay  and  mach» 
nata . 


Gen.  14.  Atherina. 


Atheffna, 


The  upper  jaw  fomewhat  flat  ;  gill-membrane  fix-rayed, 
a  filvery  dripe  along  the  tide. 

Mediterranean  atkerine . — About  I  2  rays  in  the  anal  hepfetus ♦ 
fin.  An  elegant  fpecies,  of  the  length  of  fix  or  feven 
inches,  and  (haped  like  a  fmelt.  Native  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Red  feas.  Alfo  found  on  the  coad  of 
Southampton,  where  they  are  often  called  by  the  name 
of /melts. 

To  the  fame  genus  belong  menidiay  /kamOy  japonica7 
brofoniiy  and  pinguis . 

Gen.  15.  Mugil.  MugiL 

Lips  membranaceous,  the  under  one  carinated  within  y 
no  teeth,  but  a  denticle  above  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  ^  gill-membrane  7-rayed  j  gill-covers  fmooth, 
rounded  \  body  wrhiti(h. 

Mullet y  or  co?nmon  mullet . — Five  rays  in  the  fir &Cephalus* 
dorfal  fin.— Length  from  1  2  to  16  inches  $  colour  blu- 
i(h  gray,  darker  on  the  back,  and  filvery  on  the  abdo-r 
men.  Very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north¬ 
ern  feas,  chiefly  haunting  the  (hallows  near  the  (hores, 
and  feeding  on  marine  worms,  infedls,  and  plants.  It 
likewife  occurs  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans.  In 
the  fpring  and  early  dimmer  months,  it  afcends  rivers. 

The  roe  is  often  prepared  into  an  inferior  kind  of  ca¬ 
viar,  called  botargo;  and  the  fi(k  itfelf,  though  not  fa- 
(hionable  in  our  own  country,  is  reckoned  excellent  for 
the  table.  In  plentiful  feafons,  it  is  dried  and  falted. 

The  other  fpecies  are  crenilabisy  albulay  malabaricus9 
tangy  plumieriy  c&ruleomaculatusy  chilen/s7  and  chanos . 

Gen.  16.  Exocoetus*  Bxocoetus* 

Head  fcaly,  no  teeth  5  jaws  convex  on  both  tides  ;  gill- 
membrane  ten-rayed }  body  whitilh,  belly  angulaU 
ed  5  pectoral  fins  very  long,  adapted  to  flying )  the 
rays  carinated  before. 


Oceania 


Chap.  IV. 
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Abd«>mm  il 
Fifties. 


volitcns . 


txiliens . 


mefoga- 

fler. 

commcrfo - 
nii. 


Oceanic  flyingfljh.-— Abdomen  carinated  on  both 
fides.  Of  a  bright  filver  colour,  gradually  deepening 
into  purplifh  brown  on.  the  back  \  the  pedloral  fins  dui- 
ky,  the  dorfal  and  anal  yellowhh,  and  the  ventral 
fins  and  tail  reddifh.  It  is  a  native  of  the  American 
and  Indian  Teas,  but  is  occafionally  obferved  in  the 
Mediterranean  *,  and  Pennant  mentions  an  inftance  of 
its  being  feen  about  the  Britifli  coafts.  The  largenefs 
of  the  air-bladder,  and  the  peculiar  ftru£ture  of  the 
mouth,  which  can  be  clofed  while  the  jaws  are  open, 
aflift  its  power  of  fiight. 

Mediterranean flyingfljh. — The  ventral  fins  reaching 
to  the  tail.  The  general  length  of  this  fpecies  is  from 
12  to  15  or  1 6  inches*,  and  its  general  fhape  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  herring,  to  which  it  is  alfo  compared 
as  an  eatable  fifti.  It  is  of  a  bright  filvery  caft,  with  a 
blue  or  duiky  tinge  on  the  upper  part.  It  is  frequent* 
ly  obferved  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  fome- 
times  fingly,  and  fometimes  in  ftioals.  During  the  de¬ 
cline  of  its  flight,  it  fometimes  falls  into  (hips  ;  the 
height,  however,  at  which  it  generally  exercifes  its 
flight,  is  about  three  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  From  the  length  and  fize  of  the  pe&oral  fins,  it  is 
enabled  to  continue  this  motion  through  the  air  to  the 
diflance  of  200  or  300  feet,  when  the  fins  becoming 
dry,  it  is  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  water. 
Here  it  is  perfecuted  by  the  dorado,  bonito,  dolphin, 
and  other  predacious  fifties,  while,  in  its  aerial  career, 
it  is  equally  haraffed  by  the  gull  and  the  albatrofs.. 

American  flyingfljh. — Silvery  bluifti,  with  the  ven¬ 
tral  fins  fituated  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Commerfonian  flyingfljh . — With  a  dark  blue  fpot  on 
the  dorfal  fin.  .  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 


Polynemus. 


Gen.  17.  Polynemus. 


Head  comprefled  and  fcaly  ;  fnout  very  obtufe  and  pro¬ 
minent  ;  gill-membrane  with  five  or  feven  rays,  fe- 
parate  finger-like  proceffes  at  the  pe6toral  fins* 


{>aradi-  Paradife  polyneme ,  the  fljh  of  Paradife ,  or  mango - 
feus  flJi>* — Seven  fingers,  and  forked  tail.  Grows  to  the 

length  of  about  I  2  or  15  inches,  and  the  thoracic  fila¬ 
ments  are  very  long,  the  outer  ones  often  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  tail,  and  the  others  gradually  (hortening.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  feas,  and  is  reckoned  by  much  the 
moil  delicate  fifh  at  Calcutta. 

fleheius .  Plebeian  polyneme.*— Five  fingers,  the  firft  reaching 

beyond  the  vent,  the  others  gradually  fhorter.  Refem- 
bles  a  mullet,  except  that  the  head  is  much  blunted. 
It  fometimes  meafures  upwards  of  four  feet,  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  and  American  feas,  and  is  confidered  as 
an  excellent  fifh  for  the  table. 

Quinquarius ,  niloticus ,  decadaBylus ,  indict/s,  tetra- 
daflylus ,  virginicas ,  cotnmerfonii ,  and  plumieri ,  compofe 
the  reft  of  the  genus. 


CJupea.  Gen.  18.  Clupea. 

Head  comprefled  5  mouth  comprefled,  and  denticulat¬ 
ed  within  y  jaws  unequal,  the  upper  furniftied  with 
ferrated  lide-plates  tongue  (hort,  rough,  with  teeth 
turned  inwards  j  eyes  middle-fized,  round  and  mar¬ 
ginal  ;  gills  internally  fetaceous,  their  covers  confid¬ 
ing  of  three  *>x  four  plates,  the  membranes  eight- 


rayed  j  body  comprefled,  elongated,  covered  with  \1  dominal 
fcales,  lateral  line  ftraight,  near  and  parallel  to  the 
back  \  under  part  of  the  abdomen  forming  a  ferrated  sr~* 
ridge  *,  ventral  fins  often  with  nine  rays,  caudal  long 
and  forked. 

Herring , — Without  fpots  j  the  under  jaw  the  Ion g-harengus^ 
eft.  In  fize,  this  well-known  fifti  is  found  to  vary  very 
confiderably,  though  the  general  length  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  from  10  to  1  2  or  13  inches.  The  back  is  of  a  dufkj* 
blue  or  greenifh,  and  in  the  recent  or  living  fifti,  the 
gill-covers  are  marked  by  a  reddifti  or  violet.-coloured 
fpot.  The  fcales  are  rather  large,  and  adhere  ftightly._ 

The  fins  are  rather  fmall,  and  the  tail  is  much  forked. 

In  moft  fpecimens,  the  anal  fin  has  1 7  rays.  The  her¬ 
ring  inhabits  the  northern  feas  of  Europe,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  and  is  feldom  found  farther  fouth  than  the 
coaft  of  France.  Its  food  principally  confifts  of  fmall 
fifties,  fea  worms,  and  a  minute  fpecies  of  crab,  cancer 
halecum ,  which  abounds  in,  the  Norwegian  feas.  When 
it  has  fed  on  this  laft,  its  inteftines  are  filled  with  the 
red  ova  of  the  infedt,  and  is  unfit  for  being  falted.  At 
fpawning  time  its  ftomach  is  always  empty,  which  feems 
to  indicate  that,  like  the  falmon,  and  fome  other  fifties, 
it  is,  at  that  feafon,  quite  negligent  of  food.  Herrings 
fpawn  at  different  feafons,  fome  in  fpring,  fome  in  fum  - 
mer,  and  fome  in  autumn,  when  they  approach  our 
(bores  in  immenfe  ftioals.  But  the  reality  of  their  long 
and  periodical  migrations  is  by  no  means  afcertained. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable,  that,  like  the 
mackrel,  they  pafs  the  winter  in  deep  water,  or  in  the 
foft  mud  at  the  bottom,  at  no  very  great  diftance  from 
the  ftiores.  They  are,  in  fad,  found  about  fome  of 
the  European  coafts  at  almoft  every  feafon  of  the  year  4 
and  the  alleged  rapidity  of  their  northern  voyages  great¬ 
ly  exceeds  the  fwifteft  progrefs  of  which  they  are  capa¬ 
ble.  They  are  the  ceafelefs  prey  of  feveral  of  the  ceta¬ 
ceous  tribe  of  animals,  of  various  fifties,  and  of  different 
forts  of  fea  fowl,  particularly  of  the  gannet,  or  folan 
goofe.  Notwithftanding  the  great  importance  of  this 
fifti  to  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe,  we  find  no 
certain  defcription  of  it  in  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers.  The  Dutch  engaged  in.  the  herring-fiftiery  in 
1164,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  pickling  procefs  is  af- 
cribed  to  William  Beukelen ,  of  Biervlet,  near  Sluys. 

He  died  in  1397  j  and  Charles  V.  in  honour  of  his  me¬ 
mory,  paid  a  folemn  vifit  to  his  tomb. 

Pilchard.— Silvery,  with  duiky  back,  and  lar gepilchardti^ 
ftrongly  adherent  fcales.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but 
fmaller  and  thicker,  with  larger  fcales,  and  the  dorfal 
fin  placed  exadly  in  the  centre  of  gravity.  Very  fre¬ 
quent  on  fome  of  the  European  coafts.  Ufually  vifits 
the  fhores  of  Cornwall  in  vaft  fhoals,  about  the  middle  . 
of  July,  and  difappears  on  the  commencement  of  win¬ 
ter.  On  the  5th  of  O&ober,  1767,  there  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  St  Ives’  Bay  7000  hoglheads,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tained  35,000  fifti,.  in  all  24  millions. 

Sprat.— With  16  or  17  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  Kfprattuu. 
very  fmall  fpecies,  like  the  fry  of  herring  but  it  has  a 
ftrongly  ferrated  abdomen,  and  only  48  vertebrae  in 
the  back-bone,  whereas  the  herring  has  56.  Inhabits 
the  northern  and  Mediterranean  feas,  and  approaches 
the  fhores  in  countie fs  fwarms,  in  autumn. 

Shad, — Black  fpots  on  the  fides,  the  fnout  bifid.  In alofa*.. 
general  appearance  refembles  the  pilchard  $  but  is  much 

larse>y; 
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Abdominal  larger,  and  much  thinner  in  proportion.  Native  of  the 
t  Fl^ies-  Mediterranean  and  northern  Teas.  In  ipring,  it  afcends 
rivers  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  its  fpawn.  Like  the 
herring,  it  dies  almoft  immediately  on  being  taken  out 
cf  the  water.  Though  prepared  for  the  table  in  many 
countries,  it  is  rather  coarfe  and  infipid. 
encrafico-  Anchovy* — The  upper  jaw  longefl.  Ufual  length 

lus*  from  three  to  four  inches,  of  a  fomewhat  lengthened 

form,  and  covered  with  large,  thin,  and  eafily  decidu¬ 
ous  feales.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  northern,  and 
Atlantic  Teas.  Spawns  from  December  to  March.  It 
is  in  great  requeft  as  a  pickle,  the  bones  dilTolving  en¬ 
tirely  in  boiling.  The  principal  anchovy  fiihery  is 
about  the  fmall  ifland  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn. 

The  remaining  fpecies  are  tnalabarica ,  afrlcana ,  Ji - 
nenjis ,  thriffa ,  gigantea ,  atlierinoides ,  fetirojiris ,  dorab , 
luberculata ,  chryfoptera ,  fafeiota ?  nafus,  jnacroccphala , 
and  tropica . 

Tlyprinus.  Gen.  19.  CYPRINUS. 

Without  teeth  •,  mouth  in  the  apex  of  the  head,  and  bi- 
fulcated  \  gill-membrane  three-rayed  *,  body  fmooth 
and  whitifh  \  ventral  fins  generally  nine-rayed. 

Mod  of  the  cyprini  inhabit  the  frefh  waters,  and  are 
much  efteemed  as  food.  They  live  on  ckv,  mould, 
worms,  infers,  and  leguminous  and  aquatic  plants, 
though  fame  of  them  alfo  prey  on  other  fillies.  Mod 
of  them  fpawn  in  April  or  May. 

barbus .  Barbel. — Anal  fin  feven-rayed,  four  beards  ;  fecond 

ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  ferrated  on  both  fides.  Has  fome¬ 
what  the  habit  of  a  pike,  and  is  ufually  found  in  deep 
and  rapid  rivers  in  mod  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  It  is  eafily  didinguidied  by  its  two  pair  of 
long  and  unequal  beards.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from 
1 8  inches  to  two  feet.  Though  capable  of  fwimming 
with  drength  and  rapidity,  it  fometimes  allows  itfelf  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand  by  divers  employed  for  the'pur- 
pofe.  It  is  a  coarfe  fifh  *,  and  the  roe  is  faid  to  operate 
as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 

carpio .  Carp.-~-  Anal  fin  nine-rayed,  four  beards,  the  fecond 

ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  ferrated  behind.  The  mod  com¬ 
mon  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  a  yellowiih  olive,  much 
deeper  on  the  back,  with  a  gilded  tint  on  the  fide.  In 
our  own  country  it  meafures  from  1  2  to  16  inches  in 
length  \  but  in  warmer  climates  attains  to  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  fize,  and  fometimes  weighs  from  20  to  40  pounds. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  worms  and  water  infers,  and  fre¬ 
quents  the  lakes  and  fmall  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  ufually  decreafing  in  fize  the  farther  it  is 
removed  into  a  northern  region.  It  is  very  tenacious 
bf  life,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  confiderable  time  in  any 
damp  place,  though  not  immerfed  in  water  \  and  wrell 
authenticated  inftances  are  quoted  of  its  attaining  to  the 
age  of  more  than  a  century.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  about  the  year  1514.  In  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland,  it  is  cultivated  as  a  confiderable  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce.  A  carp  of  three  pounds  weight 
will  produce  237.000  ova,  and  one  of  nine  pounds, 
621,600.  A  green  pigment  is  obtained  from  its  bile, 
and  ilinglafs  from  its  air-bladder.  It  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  moft  delicate  of  frefh-water  fifties,  A  variety 
occurs  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  with  very  large  feales, 
and  termed  by  Bloch  rtx  cyprinor:.  w. 
gob'to .  Gudgeon. — Anal  fin  eleven-ra^ed,  two  beards.  Ge- 
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neral  length  from  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  ;  the  body  .Dmmal 

thick  and  fomewhat  cylindrical,  for  the  moft:  part  of  a  ^vs<  f 
pale  olive  brown  above,  the  fides  filvery,  and  the  ab¬ 
domen  white.  This  is  a  very  prolific  fpecies,  a  d  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn,  at  intervals,  in  the  fpring.  Inhabits 
fmall  lakes  and  gently  flowing  rivers  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  efpecially  in  autumn.  In  requeft  for  the 
table. 

Tench. — Anal  fin  with  25  rays*,  tail  entire*,  body  tinea* 
flimy  \  two  beards.  The  ordinary  length  of  the  tench 
is  about  1 2  or  14  inches*,  but  it  varies  confiderably 
both  in  fize  and  colour,  according  to  its  lituation.  It 
refides  in  ftagnant  wTaters  wfith  muddy  bottoms,  in  moft 
parts  of  the  globe,  depofits  its  minute  greenifh  ova  in 
May  and  June,  is  very  prolific,  of  quick  growth,  and 
is  iuppofed  by  fome  to  hibernate  in  the  mud  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  which  it  inhabits.  It  is  reputed  a  delicate  fifh  for 
the  table.  In  Mr  Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  paftage.  “  A  piece  of  water,  at 
Thorn ville  Royal,  Yorkfhire,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  filled  up,  and  wftierein  wrood,  rubbifti,  &c.  had 
been  thrown  for  years,  was,  in  November,  1801,  di¬ 
rected  to  be  cleared  out.  t  Perfons  were  accordingly 
employed,  and,  almoft  choaked  up  by  weeds  and  mud, 
fo  little  water  remained,  that  no  perfon  expeCted  to  fee 
any  fifh,  except  a  few  eels  ;  yet  nearly  200  brace  of 
tench,  of  all  fizes,  and  as  many  perch  were  found. 

After  the  pond  was  thought  to  be  quite  free,  under 
fome  roots  there  fetaed  to  be  an  animal,  which  was 
conjeCtured  to  be  an  otter  *,  the  place  was  furrounded, 
and  on  opening  an  entrance  among  the  roots,  a  tench 
was  found  of  a  moft  fingular  form,'  having  literally  af- 
fumed  the  fhape  of  the  nole,  in  vrhich  he  had  of  courfe 
for  many  years  been  confined*  His  length  from  fork 
to  eye,  w^as  two  feet  nine  inches  5  his  circumference, 
almoft  to  the  tail,  was  two  feet  three  inches  *,  his  weight 
1 1  pounds,  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter  :  the  colour  was 
alfo  fingular,  his  belly  being  that  of  a  charr,  or  a  ver¬ 
milion.  This  extraordinary  fifh,  after  having  been  in- 
fpe&ed  by  many  gentlemen,  w^as  carefully  put  into  a 
pond  ;  but,  either  from  confinement,  age,  or  bulk,  it 
at  firft  merely  floated,  and  at  laft,  with  difficulty,  fwam 
gently  away.  It  is  now  alive  and  well.” 

Grujian  — Anal  fin  ten-rayed,  lateral  line  ftraight.  caraJfiu$t 
Length  from  eight  to  ten  inches ;  lhape  very  deep, 
with  confiderable  thicknefs  $  colour  deep  olive  yellow, 
with  a  filvery  tint  on  the  abdomen.  Inhabits  ponds 
and  large  ftagnant  waters  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Growrs  flowly,  and  is  much  infefted  by  the  lerneza  cyprt- 
nacea .  Spawns  but  once  in  two  years,  and  is  in  confi¬ 
derable  efteem  as  an  eatable  fifh. 

Golden  carp,  or  go Id-fijh.  Two  anal  fins,  the  cau -  auratuz* 
dal  tranfverfe  and  forked.  This  favourite  ornament  of 
our  houfes  and  gardens,  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  China,  and  exifts  in  its  natural  ftate  in  a  large  lake 
in  the  province  of  Kiang,  whence  it  has  been  diffufed 
over  the  country,  and  cherifhed  with  fondnefs  and  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into 
England  in  1691.  In  its  dom«ftic  ftate,  it  is  fubjedl  to 
very  confiderable  variations  in  colour,  form,  and  even 
number  of  fins.  It  may  be  fed  with  fine  bread  crumbs, 
fmall  worms,  water-fnr.iis,  yolk  of  eggs  dried  &nd  pow¬ 
dered,  &c.  and  ihould  be  fupplied  with  a  frequent 
change  qf  water. 
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Minow. — Anal  fin  eight-rayed  5  a  brown  fpot  at  the 
tail 3  body  tranfparent.  A  fmall,  but  elegant  and  fa¬ 
miliar  fpecies,  frequenting  the  fmall  gravelly  dreams 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  our  own 
country  it  appears  firft  in  March,  and  difappears  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  fecrets  itfelf  in  the 
mud.  It  is  gregarious,  and  fond  of  warmth,  often 
fwimming  in  ihoals  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  in 
clear  hot  weather.  It  feeds  on  herbs  and  worms,  is 
very  prolific,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour,  though  feldom 
prepared  for  the  table,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs. 
It  is  more  frequently  ufed  as  bait  for  other  fifties. 

Dace,  or  dare . — Eighteen  rays  in  the  anal,  and  nine 
in  the  dorfal  fin.  Length  from  fix  to  eight  or  ten 
inches.  In  manners,  allied  to  the  roach,  and  inhabits 
lakes  and  rivers  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Little 
efteemed  for  the  table. 

Roach . — Anal  fin  with  1  2  rays  3  ventral  rays  of  a 
blood-red  colour.  Silvery,  with  a  caft  of  dull  yellow, 
more  dufky  on  the  upper  parts  3  fins  red;  Frequents 
deep,  dill,  and  clear  rivers  in  mod  of  the  middle  parts 
of  Europe,  often  appearing  in  large  fhoals,  preceded 
by  one  or  more,  apparently  ftationed  as  a  kind  of  guard. 
It  fpawns  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  very  prolific. 
It  ufually  weighs  about  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a 
half.  Its  flefti  is  white,  firm,  and  well  tailed,  but  not 
held  in  any  great  repute. 

Orf, — Thirteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  Length  from 
TO  to  12  inches,  or  more.  Refembles  the  gold-fifli, 
and  kept  in  fmall  ponds  on  account  of  its  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Germany,  Rudia, 
&c. 


erythroph-  Rud. — Anal  fin  with  15  rays  3  fins  red.  About  8 

thalmuu  °r  10  inches  long.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
in  lakes  and  rivers  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  Reputed 
edible,  and  in  feafon  in  dimmer. 

jefes.  Chub . — Fourteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin  3  fnout  rounded. 

Refembles  the  tench,  but  has  a  more  lengthened  form, 
and  a  thicker  head  in  proportion.  Ordinary  length 
from  14  to  18  inches.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain,  occurring 
chiefly  in  clear  and  rapid  rivers.  Rather  coarfe  and 
unpalatable,  and  apt  to  acquire  a  yellow  colour  in 
boiling. 

a Jbutnus.  Bleak. — Twenty  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  Length  five 

or  fix  inches  3  fhape  (lender ;  colour  bright  filvery. 
From  its  fcales  is  prepared  the  filvery  matter  ufed  in  the 
manufa&ure  of  artificial  pearls. 

brama .  Bream . — Twenty-rfeven  rays  in  the  anal  fin  3  the  fins 

brown.  Of  a  very  broad  or  deep  (hape,  and  from  two 
feet  to  two  and  a  half  long.  Of  an  olive  hue,  with  a 
pale  or  flefti-coloured  tinge  on  the  under  parts.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  As 
an  article  of  food,  it  is  reckoned  rather  coarfe  and  infi- 
pid. 

Befides  the  above,  this  genus  likewife  comprehends 
the  rondeletii ,  gibelio ,  b  lice  a,  bailer  us,  pomcr aniens,  fim- 
briatus,  cirrhofus ,  falcatus,  americanus,  biorhna,  fare - 
nus,  griflagine,  bytitii,  bulatmai,  capoeta ,  caucus ,  mal- 
chus,  julus ,  buphthalmus,  quadrilobus,  tincaurea,  ferru - 
gineus,  nigro-auratus,  viridi-violaceus,  punSlatus,  ama- 
rus ,  fericeus ,  capito ,  cultratus,  cephalus,  afpius,  idus , 
nafus ,  ferta ,  dobula ,  lancajlrienfs ,  murfa,  regius,  la - 
beo,  leptocephalus,  catqflomus,  galian,  clupeo'ides,  gono - 
rhynchus ,  apluja,  and  rivularis . 


Gen.  20.  Mqrmykus,  nous  Fifties. 

Snout  produced  3  mouth  terminal;  teeth  feveral,  and  ^ori-^y^s^ 
emarginated  3  aperture  without  gill-cover  3  gill-mem¬ 
brane  fingle-rayed  3  body  fealy. 

In  confequence  of  Geoffroy’s  recent  inveftigation$, 
this  hitherto  obfeure  genus  is  ranked  in  the  abdominal 
order  3  and  the  number  of  fpecies  has  been  increafed 
from  three  to  nine.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Nile. 

Anguilliform  monmjrus,  has  a  (harp  fnout,  equal  anguil- 
jaws,  26  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  and  a  bifid  acute  loidefc 
tail. 

The  other  fpecies  are  kannmtie,  oxyrhynchus,  falahia, 
bebe,  herfe ,  cyprinoides,  bane ,  and  hajj'elquijlii . 

V.  CARTILAGINOUS. 

The  fifhes  of  this  order  have  their'fins  furniftied  with 
cartilaginous  rays.  Their  lungs  are  more  fimilar  to  the 
gills  of  fillies  than  to  the  pulmonary  fyftem  of  the  mam¬ 
malia  and  amphibia  3  and  in  fome  of  the  genera  are 
found  both  lungs  and  gills. 

Gen.  I.  OsTRACiON".  Ofiracion, 

Teeth  pointing  forward  3  body  mailed  by  a  bony  cover¬ 
ing. 

Triquetral  or  three  fided  trunk-fjh . — Body  triangu-  triquetcr*  - 
l$r  and  unarmed.  This  fpecies  is  of  a  trigonal  (hape, 
meafures  about  1 2  inches  in  length,  and  except  to  with¬ 
in  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  tail,  is  completely  enve¬ 
loped  in  a  bony  covering,  divided  into  hexagonal  fpaces. 

Its  prevailing  colour  is  brown',  with  a  white  fpot  in  the 
centre  of  each  hexagon,  which  is  alfo  marked  by  fine 
rays  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the  edges.  Native  of 
the  Indian  and  American  feas,  and  highly  efteemed  as 
an  eatable  fifh  among  the  Eaft  Indians. 

The  generic  chara£ters  of  the  trunk-fifties  are  readily 
recognifed  3  but  the  fpecific  marks  are  not  eafily  afeer- 
tained.  Dr  Shaw  enumerates,  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  trig  onus ,  biaculeatus ,  cornu  tus,  trie  or  ms,  qua¬ 
dric  or  nis,  turrit  us,  :oncatenatus ,  nafus,  cubicus,  me  lea - 
gris,  auritus,friatus ,  tuberculatus,  and  gibbofus. 

Gen.  2.  TetRODON.  Tetrodom. 

Jaws  bony,  divided  at  the  tip  3  body  roughened  be¬ 
neath  ;  no  ventral  fins. 

The  fifties  of  this  genus,  like  the  diodons,  have  the 
power  of  inflating  their  body  at  pleafure,  by  means  of 
an  internal  membrane  for  that  purpofe  3  and  during  the 
time  of  inflation,  the  fmall  fpines  difperfed  over  their 
fides  and  abdomen  are  railed  in  ftich  a  manner  as  to 
operate  as  a  defence  againft  their  enemies.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  the  tropical  feas,  though  fometiines 
feen  in  the  higher  northern  and  fouthern  latitudes,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  live  principally  on  the  cruflaceous  and 
teftaceous  animals. 

Elcttric  tetrodon . — Body  brown  above,  yellow  on  the  e/edirlcus^ 
fides,  fea  green  beneath,  and  varied  with  red,  green, 
and  white  fpots.  Length  feven  or  eight  inches.  Inha¬ 
bits  rocky  places  among  the  corals,  in  the  Indian  and 
American  feas  3  and,  when  touched,  affects  the  hand 
with  a  galvanic  (hock. 


Occllated 
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Cartilagi-  Ocellated  tetrodon . — Dull  greeny  whitifh  beneath, 

»ous  Fifr.es.  wjtj1  a  crefcent  over  the  (houlders,  and  fpot  on 

C$£ellaPus  t^le  both  edged  with  yellow.  Inhabits  the  In¬ 

dian  Teas,  and  fometimes  the  adjoining  rivers,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  of  a  very  poifon- 
cus  nature  5  and  the  emperor  of  Japan  prohibits  his  fol- 
diers,  under  very  fevere  penalties,  front  eating  it.  The 
fccleratus  is  alfo  reputed  highly  noxious. 

The  other  fpecies  are  lagocephalusy  lineatus ,  hifpidus , 
tejludineus ,  fpengleri ,  honkenii,  obloJigus ,  IcevigatuSyJlel- 
latus ,  pun&atus ,  tneleagris ,  and  roflratus . 

diodon.  Gen.  3.  Diodon. 

Jaws  bony,  undivided  •  body  befet  with  moveable 
fpines. 

hyjlrix .  Porcupine  diodon . — Of  a  fpherical  fofm,  with  trian¬ 

gular  fpines.  Of  a  confiderable  fize,  fometimes  mea- 
luring  two  feet  in  length.  It  pofTefTes  the  power  of  in¬ 
flating  and  contra&ing  itfelf  at  pleafure,  remarkable  in- 
flances  of  which  property  it  is  faid  to  exhibit  when  ta- 
„  ken  with  a  line  arid  hook.  Its  flefli  is  coarfe,  though 

fometimes  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indian 
iflands. 

plinga.  Oblong  diodon.~—  With  round  fpines.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  and  conquered  as  poifonous. 

The  remaining  fpecies  are  denominated  orbicularis , 
plunder  iy  and  liturofus. 

Tephalus.  Gen.  4.  CEPHALUS. 

Jaws  bony  ;  body  terminating  abruptly,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  the  head  of  a  fifti; 

brevis .  Short  futi-fifh,  or  Jhort  diodon .  Tetrodon  mola  of 

Linnaeus. — Body  fuborbicular,  very  fhort  and  broad, 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  hind  part,  wdiere  it  is 
edged  by  a  (hallow  fin.  The  general  colour  brown, 
ivith  a  filveiy  caff  on  the  (ides  and  abdomen.  Native 
of  the  northern  feas,  where  it  fometimes  arrives  at  the 
length  of  eight  or  even  ten  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of 
500  pounds.  Alfo  a  native  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ethi¬ 
opian  fea.  It  is  faid  to  exhibit  a  (Irong  phofphoric 
light  during  the  night.  The  oblong  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  as  La  Cep&de  has  obferved  inter¬ 
mediate  gradations  between  the  two.  The  variegated 
is  diflinguifhed  by  whitifh  undulations  and  fpots ;  and 
the  pallafian  by  its  filvery  hue,  brownifh  back,  and 
fpiny  carinated  abdomen. 

Syngnathus.  Gen.  5.  Syngnathus. 

Snout  fubcylindrical,  with  terminal  mouth  ;  body 
lengthened,  jointed,  and  mailed  ;  no  ventral  fins. 

xicus.  Gtreat pipe-fifh)  or  longer  pipe-jijh . — Caudal,  anal,  and 

pe&oral  fins  radiated  ;  body  hexangular.  Generally 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  but  fometimes  from 
tw’o  to  three  feet  ;  of  a  very  (lender  form,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  brown  colour,  with  broad  alternate  zones 
of  a  deeper  browm.  In  fpring,  as  in  others  of  this  genus, 
the  ova  appear  in  an  appropriate  channel  at  the  low'er 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  young  are  excluded  from 
them  completely  formed.  Native  of  the  European  feas. 
The  typhle ,  or  f mailer  pipe  fifh,  feems  to  be  only  a  va¬ 
riety. 

hippo  cam-  Sca-horfet  or  feadwrfe  pipe-fJh.^-'Pdil  quadrangular, 

pus.  ~  '  1 
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without  a  terminating  fin  *,  body  heptangular  and  tu-  Cartilagi- 
berculated.  General  length  from  fix  to  ten  inches  *, nous  Fifties* 
body  much  comprefied  *,  colour  greenifti  brown,  varied  *  ~ 
with  darker  and  lighter  fpecks.  In  its  living  (late,  the 
head  and  tail  are  carried  nearly  ftrait,  but  when  dry  or 
contrafted,  it  refembles  the  (keleton  of  a  horfe.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  northern,  and  Atlantic 
feas. 

Foliated  pipe  jifb.— Blackifti  olive,  with  white  fpecks,yb//j/^/. 
and  leaf-fhaped  appendages.  Thefe  laft  are  fituated  on 
very  (Irong,  rough,  fquare  fpines  or  procefles  attached 
to  the  back,  tail,  and  abdomen,  and  give  the  whole 
Animal  a  very  grotefque  and  anomalous  appearance. 

This  curious  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  feas  ;  but 
nothing  particular  feems  to  be  known  relative  to  its 
habits  or  natural  hiftory. 

The  ophidion ,  biaculeatus ,  pelagicus ,  eequorcus ,  and 
barbaruSy  require  no  particular  defeription. 

Gen.  6.  Pegasus.  Pegafus., 

Mouth  beneath,  with  a  retra&ile  probofeis  *,  upper  jaw 
elongated,  denticulated,  enfiform  under  the  fnout  and 
linear  ;  gill-aperture  fimple,  placed  before  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  j  body  comprefied,  articulated  with  bony 
incifures,  and  covered  with  a  hard  cruft ;  ventral 
fins  placed  behind  the  pe£loral. 

Little  or  dragon  pegafus . — Snout  conical.  Only  draconis. 
three  _  or  four  inches  long,  with  large  pedloral  fins, 
which  enable  it  to  fupport  itfelf  for  fome  moments  in 
the  air,  when  it  fprings  occafionally  over  the  furface 
of  the  w^ater.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Flijing-pegafus. — Snout  enfiform  and  denticulated,  volans* 
Length  three  inches.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Swimming  pegafus. — Snout  enfiform  and  unarmed,  batons. 
Length  three  or  four  inches  *,  more  (lender  than  the 
preceding.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gen.  7.  Centriscus.  Centrifcus. 

Head  produced  into  a  very  narrow  fnout  ;  no  teeth  • 
the  lowrer  jaw  longed  ;  gill-aperture  weaving  ;  body 
comprefied;  abdomen  carinated  ;  ventral  fins  united. 

Mailed  or  Jhielded  trumpet  ffh. — Back  fmooth,  with. flatus. 
a  hard  (hield,  like  a  thin  plate  ;  eight  inches  long. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Snipe  centrifcus. — Body  fcaly  and  rough  ;  tail  ftrait fcolopax, 
and  extended.  Smaller  than  the  preceding.  Native  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas.  Ranked  among 
edible  fifties. 

Light-armed  centrifcus — Half-fhielded,  filvery,  with  velitans . 
fubrecumbent  dorfal  fpine.  Length  about  two  inches. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gen.  8.  BalistES.  Baliftes. 

Head  comprefied,  and  an  apparent  continuation  of  the 
trunk,  in  fome  fpecies,  armed  with  a  fpine  between 
the  eyes ;  mouth  narrow  ;  eight  teeth  in  each  jaw ; 
the  two  foremoft  longer  than  the  reft  ;  three  interior 
teeth  on  both  fides,  refting  againft  as  many  lateral 
ones  ;  gill-aperture  narrow7,  above  the  pedloral  fins  ; 
gill-covers  wanting ;  gill-membrane  twT0-rayed ;  body 
comprefied,  carinated  on  the  fides,  vcith  fcales  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  (kin,  and  rough  with  (harp  prickles. 

Moil 
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Cartilagi-  Moft  of  the  fpecies  of  this  germs  are  natives  of  the 
tious  Fifties.  Jndian  and  American  feas.  They  can  in  fome  degree 
v  inflate  their  abdomen  by  means  of  a  ftrong  bone,  rough 
•with  fmall  prickles,  which  lies  under  the  (kin.  They 
*  feed  on  other  fillies.  Some  of  them  are  very  large, 
and  fome  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  variega¬ 
tions  of  their  colours.  In  general,  they  are  reckoned 
poifonous. 

mococcros  Unicorn  flefflj.*—  A  fin  of  one  ray  on  the  head  ; 

rays  of  the  caudal  fin  carinated.  The  body  is  of  an 
oval  form,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  covered  all 
over  with  very  minute  fpines.  The  general  colour  is 
gray,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  varied 
with  irregular  wavings  and  fpots.  Juft  above  the  eyes 
is  a  fingle  fpine  of  confiderable  length,  a  little  recurved, 
and  ferrated  on  the  hind  part.  Its  food  chiefly  confifts 
of  cruftaceous  and  teftaceous  animals. 
taprifeus .  Mediterranean  fle-fjh. — Violet-gray,  with  red  or 

blue  variegations,  fingle  ventral  fin,  and  rounded  tail. 
Length  of  the  preceding,  and  ftiape  ovate.  Almoft 
the  only  fpecies  found  in  the  European  feas.  The  rays 
of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  are  fo  continued  as  to  a  ft  in  con¬ 
cert  with  confiderable  force  in  railing  the  fin  at  the 
*pleafure  of  the  animal. 

vetula.  Ancient file-fifh,  or  old  wife.  Firft  dorfal  fin  three- 

rayed,  ventral  fin  longitudinal  ;  caudal  bifid.  Length 
from  one  to  two  feet,  or  more,  general  colour  yellowifh- 
olive,  paler  beneath.  Several  blue  ftreaks  on  the  front 
and  cheek,  and  fome  tranfverfe  and  longitudinal  ftrips 
on  the  body.  This  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  its  name  from  the  mouth,  when  viewed  in  front,  or 
from  the  (lightly  murmuring  noife  which  it  utters  when 
firft  taken.  e 

undulatus  Undulated  Jile-JiJh . — Black,  but  waived  by  oblique 

red  lines.  Oblerved  about  the  (bores  of  Sumatra  by 
Mr  Mungo  Park. 

The  other  forts  deferibed  by  the  mod  recent  ichthy- 
ologifts  are,  hijpidus ,  tomentofus ,  papillofts ,  chinenjis , 
ringens ,  liturofus ,  Levis,  fonneratii ,  bicclor ,  vlrefcens , 
fafeiatus ,  unimaculatus ,  cine  reus,  maculatus ,  aculeatus , 
verrucofus ,  biaculeatus ,  forcipatus ,  Jignatus ,  punBatus , 
capijlratus,  kleinii,  curajfavius ,  and  ajfaji. 

Cyclop- 

terns.  *  Gen.  9.  CYCLOPTERUS. 
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and  May.  The  Greenlanders  boil  tfie  roe,  which  is  Carfcii  jfgi- 
very  large,  and  eat  both  it  and  the  fifh.  In  England,  no**s  Fifliey 
the  latter  is  (ometimes  Hewed,  but  is  flabby  and  infipid.  v  '  J 
The  lump-fuckers  are  frequently  devoured  by  feals, 
w  hich  leave  the  (kins  ;  numbers  of  which,  thus  emptied, 
may  often  be  found  in  the  fpring,  along  thofe  diftrifls 
of  lhore  which  are  frequented  by  this  fpecies,  “  It  is 
eafy,  (adds  Mr  Pennant),  to  diftinguilh  the  place 
where  feals  are  devouring  this  or  any  un&uous  fi(h,  by 
a  fmoothnefs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the  fpot  j’ 

The  pavoninus ,  or  pavonian  fucker,  agrees  with  this 
fpecies  in  all  particulars,  except  fize,  and  is  therefore, 
probably  only  a  variety.  The  gibbof/s  of  Willoughby, 
or  pyramidal  fucker,  (eems  alfo  to  belong  to  the  fame 
fpecies,  and  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  pyramidal 
elevation  of  the  back. 

Small  fucker.-^  Body  naked  •  fnout  marked  above  the  thlnutusi 
mouth  by  three  tubercles.  A  very  fmall  fpecies,  which 
inhabits  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  feems  to  be  allied  in 
habit  to  the  common  lump-fi(h.  The  body  is  comprefs- 
ed,  of  a  whitifti  colour,  and  has  two  white  unequal  tu¬ 
bercles  on  each  fide. 

UnBuous  or  fnail fucker. — Body  naked  5  dorfal,  anal,  li paris. 
and  caudal  fins  united.  The  length  varies  from  five  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  fhape  is  elongated,  thick,  com- 
preffed  ;  the  (kin  thin  and  lax,  and  covered  with  a  vif- 
cid  humour,  like  a  fnail.  It  is  brownilh,  with  darker 
ftripes  above,  white  beneath,  and  (lightly  yellow  on  * 
the  head  and  (ides.  It  inhabits  the  northern  feas,  and 
fometimes  afeends  rivers. 

Cornifh  or  jura  fucker,  or  lejfer  fucking-fifh . — Of  Cotnubieft* 
a  purplifti  brown  colour,  with  lengthened  front.  About fis. 
four  inches  long;  (kin  without  feales,  and  flippery. 

Native  of  the  European  feas.  Found  by  Dr  Borlafe  on 
the  coaft  of  Cornwall,  and  by  Mr  Pennant  in  the  found 
of  Jura. 

Bimaculated  fucker . — Body"  without  feales  ;  pe&oral  bimacula * 
fins  placed  very  high  5  a  round  black  fpot  on  each  fide  tits. 
of  the  ventral  membrane.  About  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  the  colour  ©f  the  head  and  body  fine  pink.  In¬ 
habits  the  fea  about  Weymouth. 

The  remaining  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  are,  den - 
tex,  gelatinofus,  ventricofus,  lineatus,  and  bifpinofus . 


Head  obtufe  ;  mouth  (landing  forward  ;  tongue  fhort 
and  thick  ;  jaws  armed  with  fmall  (harp  teeth  ;  gill- 
membrane  four-rayed ;  gill-cover  of  one  plate ; 
body  (hort,  thick,  and  fcalelefs  ;  ventral  fins  united 
into  an  orbicular  membrane. 

lumpus.  Lump-fucker,  lump  ffh,  fea-owl  or  cock  paddle. — 
Body  angulated,  with  bony  tubercle  ;  grows  to  the 
length  of  19  inches,  and  to  the  weight  of  feven  pounds. 
It  is  of  a  deep  and  very  thick  (hape,  and  fwims  edge- 
wife  ;  the  back  is  (harp  and  elevated,  and  the  belly 
flat.  There  are  foiir  rows  of  large  tubercles,  and  the 
whole  (kin  is  rough  with  fmaller  ones.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  a  thick  ridge,  deftitute  of  fpines. 
Beneath  the  pectoral  fins  is  an  oval  aperture,  furround- 
ed  with  a  fleftiy  mufcular  fubftance,  edged  with  fmall 
filiform  procefies,  which  aft  as  clafpers.  By  means  of 
this  organ  it  adheres  very  ftrongly  to  any  thing  it 
pleafes.  The  belly  is  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour.  In¬ 
habits  the  northern,  American,  and  Indian  feas.  De- 
pofits  its  orange- coloured  ova  near  the  ihore  in  April 
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Gen.  10.  LOPHIUS.  LophiuS. 

Head  deprefied ;  many  (harp-pointed  teeth  5  tongue 
broad  ;  and  armed  with  teeth  ;  eyes  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head ;  noftrils  fmall ;  gills  three  j  one 
lateral  aperture  ;  peftoral  fins  placed  on  the  long 
branchiae  ;  dorfal  and  anal  fins  oppofite,  and  near 
the  tail;  body  fcalelefs,  covered  with  a  thin  and  lax 
(kin  ;  vent  in  the  middle  ;  no  lateral  line. 

The  fifties  of  this  genus  are  of  a  Angularly  uncouth 
appearance  ;  the  body  being  thick  and  fhapelefs ;  the 
head  exceflively  large,  and  the  fins  ftiort  and  broad. 

European  or  common  angler,  frogff toad-fijh , pfeate^ 
JjJbing -frog,  fea-devil,  &c. — Depreffed  ;  head  rounded! 

The  ordinary  length  of  this  fpecies  is  from  two  to  four 
feet,  though  it  fometimes  meafures  fix  or  even  feven 
feet.  Its  form  refembles  that  of  a  tadpole.  The  (kin 
of  the  trunk  is  fmooth,  but  that  of  the  upper  parts 
marked  by  various  inequalities.  The  eyes  are  large 
and  whitiih  ;  the  low^er  jaw  is  confiderably  longer  than 
the  upper.  Two  or  three  long,  thread-like  procefies  1 
G  proceed 
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Cartii;  gi-  proceed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  fome 
noua  Fifhes.  fliorter  ones  from  back,  while  the  edges  of  the 
body  are  fringed  at  intervals  with  fliorter  appendages 
of  a  fomewhat  fimilar  nature.  The  upper  furface  is 
brown,  with  deeper  or  pale  variegations,  and  the  under 
furface  whitifh.  The  frog-fifh  inhabits  the  European 
Teas  ;  fwims  (lowly*,  lies  in  ambufh,  in  (hallows,  half- 
concealed  by  fea-plants  or  mud,  and  decoying  its  prey 
by  moving  its  worm-like  procefles.  It  feeds  on  the 
dog-fifh  and  fmaller  fifties.  The  cornubien/is ,  cornijh , 
or  long  angler ,  or  ffhingfrog  of  Mount's  bay ,  defcribed 
by  Borlafe  and  Pennant,  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  this  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  variety. 
hijlno .  Harlequin  angler ,  or  American  toadffl). — Comprefled  ; 

of  a  yellowifli  brown  colour,  with  irregular  blackifh 
fpots,  and  beards  on  the  head  and  body.  This,  which 
is  one  of  the  moil:  grotefque  and  lingular  of  fifhes,  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  and  American  feas,  growing  to 
the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  in  manners  re- 
fembling  the  European  ailgler. 

The  other  fpecies  are,  muricatus ,  tveJperiilioi  friatus , 
piclus,  marmoratus ,  and  commerfonii, 

Accipenfer.  Gen.  II.  AcciPENSER. 

Head  obtufe  ;  mouth  placed  under  the  head  ;  retra&ile, 
tootblefs  ;  four  beards  under  the  fnout  and  before  the 
mouth. 

The  fillies  of  this  genus  are  among  the  latgeft  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  fea,  though  fome 
occafionally  afcend  rivers  in  great  (lioals.  All  the 
fpecies  are  large,  feldom  meafuring,  when  full  grown, 
lefs  than  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  Their  flefti  is 
reckoned  delicate  and  nutritious  ;  and  they  form  a  very 
conliderable  article  of  commerce  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  many  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  feed  principally  on  worms  and  other  fifh. 
Jlurio.  Common  furgeon. — Snout  obtufe  *,  the  tranfverfe  di¬ 

ameter  of  the  mouth  equal  to  the  longitudinal  ;  the 
beards  on  the  fnout  near  the  end  of  it ;  lips  bifid.  Of 
a  long,  (lender,  and  pentagonal  form,  attaining  fome- 
times  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  five  rows  of  large,  ltrong,  and  bony  tuber¬ 
cles,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  radiated  from  the  centre, 
and  teiminated  above  by  a  (harp  curved  point  in  a  re- 
verfed  dire£lion.  The  whole  (kin,  on  the  upper  parts 
and  fides,  is  alfo  roughened  with  very  fmall  tubercles 
of  a  fimilar  (tru&ure.  The  general  colour  is  cinereous 
above,  and  whiti(h  or  yellowifti  beneath.  Though  gene¬ 
rally  a  fiuggifh  fifh,  it  fometimes  fprings  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  great  force.  It  feeds  on  fifhes,  particularly 
the  herring,  falmon,  mackrel,  and  coal-fi(h.  It  fpawns 
in  fpring,  and  is  amazingly  prolific,  Lewenhoeck  having 
found  in  the  roe  of  one  of  them  150,000,000,000  ova  ! 
It  inhabits  the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red, 
Black,  and  Cafpian  feas,  efpecially  fuch  parts  of  them 
as  are  not  remote  from  the  aeftuaries  of  large  rivers, 
which  they  occafionally  afcend  in  great  multitudes.  In 
fome  of  the  rivers  of  Virginia  they  are  fo  numerous 
that  fix  hundred  .have  been  taken  in  two  days  merely 
by  a  pole,  with  a  ftrong  hook  fixed  to  the  end  of  it. 
The  flefh  is  very  delicate,  white,  and  firm,  and  when 
roafted,  is  faid  to  refemble  veal.  In  this  country  it  is 
ufually  ferved  in  a  pickled  ft  ate,  being  imported  from 
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America  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  fometimes,  however,  Gan!a£i- 

taken  in  our  rivers  in  the  falmou-nets.  The  fturgeon  n(,us  *  *^ies; 

was  a  fifh  in  high  repute  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

and  according  to  Piiny,  was  brought  to  table  with 

much  pomp,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  (laves 

who  carried  ;t  being  alfo  ornamented  with  garlands, 

and  accompanies  by  mufic.  Caviar  is  made  of  the 

dried  and  falted  roe.  The  (kin  makes  a  good  covering 

for  carriages. 

Sterlet  flurgeon. — Brownifh,  with  the  fides  fpotted  ruthenus . 
with  pale  red,  and  the  body  (hielded  above  by  a  triple 
feries,of  tubercles.  The  fmalleft  and  moil  delicate  fpecies 
of  the  genus.  Native  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  found  alfo 
in  the  Volga  and  Ural,  and  occafionally  in  the  Baltic. 

In  feafons  when  this  fi(h  happened  to  be  unufually  dear, 

Prince  Potemkin  paid  three  hundred  rubles  for  a  fingle 
tureen  of  fterlet  foup,  which  formed  the  mere  prelude 
to  his  repaft. 

I/inglafs  flurgeon ,  or  beluga . — Snout  very  obtufe,  hufo. 
tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  mouth  lefs  than  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  ;  beards  near  the  mouth  ;  lips  not  cleft.  Larger 
than  the  common  fpecies,  and  fometimes  meafuring 
25  feet  in  length.  The  tubercles  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  Jlurid ,  and  feem  to  fall  off  with  age.  In¬ 
habits  the  northern,  Cafpian,  and  Mediterranean  feas. 

Ifinglas  is  prepared  from  its  found  or  air-bladder,  and 
an  inferior  fort  from  the  (kin,  tail,  (lomach,  and  intef- 
tines.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  fchijpa^  and  fellatus;  the  firfi: 
perhaps  only  a  fmaller  variety  of  Jlurio ,  and  the  latter 
diftinguifhed  by  the  ftar-like  marks  011  its  head. 


Gen.  12.  Chimera.  ,  chimxra. 

Head  (harp-pointed  *,  fpiracles  folitary,  in  four  divifions 

under  the  neck  *,  mouth  under  the  head  ;  upper  lip  y 

with  five  divifions 5  fore  teeth  like  cutting-teeth,  two 
in  each  jaw*;  body  long,  with  a  fingle  fpine  on 
v  the  back  ;  the  tail  ending  in  a  bridle,  and  longer 
than  the  red  of  the  body. 

Sea-monfler ,  northern  chimeera. — Punclured  folds  be-  monflrofa * 
low  the  fnout.  A  (ingularly  grotefque  fpecies,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  northern  and  Atlantic  ocean  ;  frequenting  the 
deeped  recedes,  preying  on  fmaller  fifties  and  mollufca 
and  teftacea ;  and  rarely  approaching  the  fhore,  except 
during  the  breeding  feafon.  It  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  of  a  lengthened  and  compreffed  form,  tapering 
to  the  tail,  which  is  produced  into  a  long  and  (lender 
filament.  The  head  and  eyes  are  very  large  ;  and  at 
the  bafe  of  each  ventral  fin,  in  the  male,  is  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  procefs,  rough  with  numerous  (harp  prominences  in 
a  reverfed  diredfion.  The  whole  body  is  of  a  yellow- 
brown  above  the  lateral  line,  and  of  a  bright  filvery 
colour  beneath  it,  variegated  with  numerous  irregular 
deep  brown  or  blackifti  fpots  and  patches.  Its  fiefti  is 
confidered  as  coarfe  and  uneatable. 

Elephant  ffj,  or  fouthern  chimera. —  Snout  produ-  caJorbyn- 
ced  beneath  into  an  infle&ed  lip.  Native  of  the  fou-^wj4 
them  feas. 


Gen.  13*  Squalus.  Squalus. 

Head  obtufe,  from  four  to  feven  femilunar  fpiracles  on 
the  fides  of  the  neck  ;  eyes  oblong,  half  covered, 
placed  before  the  temporal  opening  ;  mouth  in  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  armed  with  feveral  rows  of 

ferrated 
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Cartilagi-  ferrated  (harp-pointed  teeth,  Tome  of  which  are  move* 
noa^  Fifties.  aV»Ie,  fome  fixed,  and  of  different  forms  *,  body  ob- 
’  v  ’  long,  round,  rough,  with  .  (lender  prickles  j  ventral 

fins,  for  the  moff  part,  lefs  than  the  petforal,  clofe, 
placed  about  the  vent,  and  in  the  males  about  the 
organs  of  generation. 

The  animals  which  compofe  this  tribe  are  entirely 
marine,  and  more  frequent  in  the  hot  than  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  climates.  In  general  they  are  folitary,  and  often 
wander  to  great  diftances,  devouring  almoft  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way,  and  that  they  aie  capable  of 
{wallowing.  Some  of  them  will  follow  veflels  feveral 
hundred  leagues  for  the  carcafes  and  offals.  They 
fometimes  attain  to  an  enormous  ftze,  as  they  often 
wTeigh  from  one  to  four  theufand  pounds  each.  Some 
few  fpecigs  are  gregarious,  and  live  on  the  mollufca 
and  other  marine  worms.  They  are  all  viviparous,  and 
like  the  rays,  protrude  their  young  in  pellucid  horny 
cafes,  terminated  at  the  four  corners  by  long,  flender 
filaments,  and  which  are  generally  found  twilled  round 
corallines,  fea-weed,  and  other  fixed  fubflances.  Their 
ffefh  is  fo  tough,  coarfe,  and  unfavoury,  that  even  the 
young  are  hardly  eatable.  Their  bodies  emit  a  phof- 
phoric  light  in  the  dark. 

curricula.  Panther  Jharh ,  greater  or  /potted  dog-fiflp. — Nof- 
trils  furrounded  by  a  firiall  lobe,  and  a  vermiform  ap- 
>  pendage,  ventral  fins  feparated.  Three  or  four  feet 
long  browniih,  with  red  or  black  fpots  *,  body  cylin¬ 
drical,  but  comprefled  at  both  extremities  ;  fkin  rough, 
and  when  dried,  uled  for  polifliing  and  other  purpofes. 
Inhabits  the  fea  almoft  everywhere.  The  female  breeds 
frequently,  and  brings  about  nineteen  young  at  a 
time. 

catulus .  Spotted  Jharh,  or  lejjer  /potted  dog-JiJlj. — Noftrils 
furrounded  by  a  fmall  lobe  and  a  vermiform  appen¬ 
dage  ;  ventral  fins  united.  Length  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Colour  pale  brick-red,  with  very  numerous,  fmall 
dufky  fpots.  Very  common  in  the  European  feas,  very 
voracious,  and  a  great  annoyance  to  the  fifhermen.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pennant,  it  breeds  from  nine  to  thirteen 
at  a  time.  Its  liver  is  faid  to  be  highly  noxious,  in¬ 
ducing  long  continued  ftupor,  fucceeded  by  an  univer- 
fal  itching  and  lofs  of  the  cuticle. 
galeus .  Tope . — Teeth  nearly  triangular,  and  denticulated  on 

the  upper  margin.  Grows  to  five  feet  or  more,  is 
round  and  elongated,  and  often  weighs  upwards  of  27 
pounds.  It  is  of  a  lighter  or  darker  cinereous  hue 
above,  and  whitifh  below.  It  fmells  very  rank,  and  is 
fo  bold  as  to  purfue  its  prey  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
fhore.  It  inhabits  the  European  ocean,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  about  the  Britifti  coafts. 

*tygcetia%  Hammer-headed  Jharh,  or  halance-Jifh . — Head  very 
broad  and  tranfverfe,  fomewhat  in  the  lhape  of  a  ham¬ 
mer.  This  deformed  fpecies  meafures  from  five  to  fif¬ 
teen  or  feventeen  feet.  The  body  is  rather  flender, 
and  fomewhat  cylindrical ;  the  head  dilated  on  each 
fide  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  eyes  which  are  very 
lar^e,  placed  at  each  extremity.  It  is  brown  above,' 
and  paler,  or  whitilh  beneath.  Native  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Indian  feas,  where  it  attacks  fuch  as  are 
accidentally  expofed  to  its  fury,  or  are  incautioufly 
bathing  or  ftvimming  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  Otaheite,  trufting  to  their  dexterity  in  fwim- 
nflng,  appear  to  hold  it  in  contempt. 


Heart-headed  fharh. — Head  very  broad  and  heart-  Carti:^i- 
lhaped.  In  other  refpe&s  greatly  allied  to  the  pie  ced-  0Us  *lfheS; 
ing,  but  is  much  more  rare,  and  chiefly  inhabits  the  ^ 
South  American  leas. 

Blue  JJjark. — Sides  of  the  tail  fmooth,  a  cavity  ouglaucus* 
the  back  of  the  tail.  Of  a  more  flender  and  elegant 
lhape  than  the  other  fpecies,  meafures  from  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  feet,  is  of  a  blue-green  above  and  white  be¬ 
neath.*  It  is  very  bold  and  voracious  *,  inhabits  the 
European  fcas,  and  frequents  feveral  of  the  Bntilh 
coafts,  cfpecially  thole  of  Cornwall,  during  the  pilchard 
leafon. 

Porbeagle  J*harh —  A  longitudinal  fold  on  each  fidecornuDt- 
of  the  tail.  Length  from  three  to  eight  feet  ;  lhape CUSt 
round,  except  near  the  tail,  where  it  is  depreffed  *,  co¬ 
lour  deep  on  the  back,  and  white  or  lilvery  beneath. 

Inhabits  the  fea  about  Cornwall.  The  monenjis ,  or 
Beaumaris  Jharh  of  Pennant,  is  now  regarded  only  as 
a  variety  of  cornubicus . 

Bajking  Jharh. — -With  conical  teeth,  not  ferrated.  maximus. 
Body  (lender,  and  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in  length, 
of  a  deep  lead  Colour  above,  and  white  below.  \  he 
upper  jaw  is  blunt  at  the  end,  and  much  longer  than 
the  lower.  The  mouth  is  furnilhed  with  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  fmall  teeth,  of  wdiich  thofe  in  front  are  much 
bent,  and  the  remote  ones  conical  and  lharp  pointed. 

It  has  two  dorfal,  two  pe&oral,  two  ventral  fins,  and 
one  fmall  anal  fin.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  northern 
feas,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  propenlity  to  lie  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  balk  in  the  fun,  gener¬ 
ally  on  its  belly,  and  fometimes  on  its  back.  It  feeds 
on  fea-plants  and  medufte,  and  betrays  none  of  that  fe¬ 
rocity  of  difpofition  which  chara&erizes  moft  of  the 
(hark  tribe  5  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  fo  little  afraid 
of  mankind,  as  often  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  patted  and 
ftroked.  Thefe  animals  frequent  our  feas  during  the 
warm  fummer  months,  and  appear  in  ‘  Ihoals  on  the 
Wellh  and  Scottilh  coafts,  after  intervals  of  a  certain 
number  of  years.  They  are  obferved  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde  and  among  the  Hebrides  in  fmall  troops  of  feven 
or  eight,  or  more  commonly  in  pairs,  about  mid  fum¬ 
mer,  and  difappear  about  the  latter  end  of  July.  They 
fvvim  very  deliberately,  and  generally  with  their  upper 
fins  above  water.  Sometimes  they  may  be  feen  fporting 
among  the  waves,  and  fpringing  feveral  feet  above  the 
furface.  They  are  purfued  and  taken  by  the  fifliermen 
for  the  fake  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  liver  ;  that  vif- 
cus  fometimes  weighing  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  yield¬ 
ing  eight  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  of  ufelefs  fediment. 

When  purfued,  they  do  not  quicken  their  motion  till 
the  boat  is  almoft  in  contadl  with  them,  when  the  har- 
pooner  ftrikes  his  weapon  into  the  body,  as  near  the 
gills  as  he  can.  Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  fame 
place  till  the  united  ftrength  of  two  men  is  exerted  to 
force  the  inftrument  deeper.  Then  they  plunge  head¬ 
long  to  the  bottom,  and  frequently  coil  the  rope  round 
their  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  harpoon 
by  rolling  on  the  ground.  Difcovering  that  thefe  ef¬ 
forts  are  vain,  they  fwim  with  fucli  ftrength  and  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  one  inftance  has  occurred  of  a  balking  fhark 
towing  to  fome  diftance  a  veffel  of  70  tons  burthen, 
againll  a  frefh  gale.  They  fometimes  run  off  with  200 
fathoms  of  line,  and  two  harpoons  in  them,  and  will 
emnloy  the  men  from  12  to  24  hours  before  they  are 
fubdued.  A  large  filh  has  afforded  the  captors  a  pro- 
O  2  fit 
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Car  til  a  p-I-  fit  of  20  pounds.  **  A  rilale  of  this  fpecies  (fays  Dr 

nous  V  ulis s.  Shaw )  was  taken  in  the  year  i8cfl,  at  Abbotfbury  in 
Dorfetfhire  entangled  in  a  fifhing  feine,  and  after  a 
violent  refiflance,  was  dragged  alhore.  It  is  faid  to 
have  received  17  mufket -balls  before  it  expired;  its 
length  was  28  feet,  and  its  circumference  in  the  thick- 
eft  part  about  20  feet  ;  its  tail,  from  point  to  point, 
near  eight  feet ;  the  teeth,  according  to  its  proprietor, 
who  tooks  the  pains  to  count  them,  amounted  to  the 
number  of  four  thoufand.”  The  Ikin  make  excellent 
fhagreen. 

carcha -  .  White  JJjark. — Triangular  ferrated  teeth.  This  fpe- 

rlas*  cies,  fo  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  definition,  is  a 
native  of  moil  feas,  but  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
Warm  than  the  cold  latitudes.  It  arrives  at  the  length 
of  more  than  30  feet,  and  is  rather  thicker  and  broader 
than  mofl  of  its  congeners.  The  mouth  is  very  wide, 

4  and  furnifhed  on  the  margin  of  each  jaw  with  from 
three  to  fix  rows  of  flrong,  flat,  triangular,  fharp-point- 
ed,  and  finely  ferrated  teeth,  which  can  be  raifed  or 
depreffed  at  pleafure.  The  general  colour  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  pale  afh,  darker  or  browner  on  the  upper 
parts.  So  great  is  the  flrength  of  the  tail,  that  a  young 
ihark  of  fix  feet  in  length,  is  able  by  a  llroke  of  this 
part  to  break  a  man’s  leg  ;  hence  it  is  ufual  for  failors 
to  cut  off  the  tail  the  inflant  they  drag  a  fhark  on 
board.  Gillius  quotes  a  fpecimen  which  weighed  four 
thoufand  pounds,  and  another  in  whofe  belly  was  found 
an  entire  human  body;  and  Muller  afferts,  that  in  one 
taken  at  the  ifle  of  St  Margaret,  there  was  found  a 
horfe  which  had  probably  been  thrown  overboard  from 
fome  fhip.  The  fize  of  the  foffil  teeth  of  this  fpecies, 
fo  often  found  in  the  ifle  of  Malta,  & c.  affords  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  enormous  fpecimens  which  have 
once  exifled.  Sharks  are  the  dread  of  failors  in  all  hot 
climates,  where  they  conflantly  attend  the  fhips  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  what  may  drop  overboard  ;  and  a  man 
who  has  that  misfortune  is  almofl  inflantly  devoured. 

In  the  pearl-fifheries  of  South  America,  every  negro, 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  thefe  animals,  carries  with  him 
into  tlie  water  a  fharp  knife,  which,  if  the  fifii  offers 
to  affault  him,  he  endeavours  to  flrike  into  its  belly, 
on  which  it  generally  fwims  off.  The  officers  who  are 
in  the  veffels  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  thefe  voracious 
creatures,  and  on  difcovering  them,  fhake  the  ropes 
faffened  to  the  negroes,  to  put  them  on  their  guard. 
Many,  when  the  divers  have  been  in  danger,  have 
thrown  themfelves  into  the  water,  with  knives  in  their 
hands,  and  haffened  to  their  defence  :  but  too  often 
all  their  dexterity  and  precaution  have  been  of  no 
avail. 

prjjhs,  Sawfnouted  Jharh ,  or  faw-f/h . — With  a  long  fiat 

fnout,  let  with  teeth  on  both  fides  through  its  whole 
length.  Inhabits  the  fouthem  and  northern  oceans, 
grows  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  produced  and  faw-like  fnout,  which  is 
often  preferved  in  mufeums. 

ccanthias •  Picked  fhark ,  or  picked  dog-fijk . — Dorfal  fin  fpinous  ; 

body  fomewhat  round.  Length  from  three  to  four  feet  ; 
colour  brownifh  afh  above  and  white  beneath  ;  rough, 
with  minute  prickles,  hooked  backwards.  Common 
in  the  European  feas,  efpecially  about  the  coafls  of 
Scotland  and  Norway.  When  fplit  and  dried,  it  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people. 

fquahna *  Jlngelfkark ;  or  ange/-Jifh%*— -PeCloral  fins  ve/y  large 
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and  emarginated  before.  A  deformed  fpecies,  with  CartLiagi- 
large  head  and  peCloral  fins,  and  depreffed  body,  attain- nous  Fifhea. 
ing  to  fix  or  eight  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
European  feas,  and  is  extremely  voracious,  fierce,  and 
dangerous.  It  produces  twelve  or  thirteen  young  at  a 
birth. 

The  other  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  vulpes , 

Jle llaris,  mujlelus,fpinax ,  centrina, philippinus,  cinereus, 
fpinofus,  ifabella,  cirrhatus,  barbatus ,  afvicanus ,  occl- 
/at us,  grifeus,  americanus,  fquamofus,  denticulatus ,  punc- 
tulatus,  %ebra ,  gronovianus ,  tentaculatus,  and  femi-fa - 
gittatus . 


Spatularig, 


Gen.  14.  Spatularia. 

Spiracles  fingle  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  concealed  by 
a  large  gill-cover  ;  fnout  produced,  and  ffiaped  like  a 
fpatula  ;  mouth  beneath  the  head,  large,  and  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  fharp  ferrated  teeth. 

Reticulated fpatularia. — In  habit  and  appearance  this 
remarkable  fpecies  is  allied  to  the  fharks,  but  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  thin  fnout,  of  the  form  of  a  fpatula, 
and  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  animal.  Its  hiflory  and  manners  are  very  imper¬ 
fectly  known. 


Gen.  15.  R;< a.  Raia. 

Spiracles  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  ten  on  each 
fide,  oblique  ;  mouth  under  the  head,  fmall,  acumi¬ 
nated,  as  if  continuous  with  the  breaff,  tranfverfe 
and  dentated ;  body  thin,  depreffed,  and  of  a  rhom¬ 
boid  figure. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
fea,  and,  being  deflitute  of  an  air-bladder,  live  chiefly 
at  the  bottom,  generally  in  deep  water,  covering  them¬ 
felves  in  winter  in  fand  or  mud.  They  live  on  fliell- 
fifh,  cr  other  animal  fubflances  that  fall  in  their  wav. 

Some  of  them  become  of  a  fize  fo  large  as  to  weigh 
two  hundred  pounds  and  upwards.  They  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  one  young  at  a  time,  which,  as  in  the 
fharks,  is  inclofed  in  a  four-cornered  capfule,  ending  in 
flender  points,  but  not,  as  in  the  former,  produced  into 
long  filaments.  The  liver  is  large,  and  often  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  oil.  They  are  moffly  edible. 

Torpedo ,  torpedo  ray,  cramp  ray,  cramp  fifh,  &c — torpedo . 
Wholly  fmooth.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  of  a  fome¬ 
what  circular  form,  Lightly  convex  above,  marked 
along  each  fide  of  the  fpire  by  feveral  fmall  pores,  about 
eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet  in  length,  and  for  the  mofl 
part  of  a  pale  reddifh  brown  on  the  upper  fuiface, 
fometimes  marked  by  five  large  circular  and  dufky 
fpots,  and  whitifh  or  flefh-coloured  beneath.  It  inha¬ 
bits  mofl  feas,  but  feems  to  thrive  befl  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  ufually  lying  in  water  of  about  forty  fathoms 
depth,  in  company  with  fome  of  its  congeners.  It 
preys  on  fmaller  fifh,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  flupefy  by 
its  eleCtric  or  galvanic  faculty.  This  property,  which 
has  been  fo  much  exaggerated  both  by  ancient  and  mo-c 
dern  writers,  is  neverthelefs,  fufficiently  remarkable. 

From  fome  experiments  which  were  made  by  Mr  Walfh 
on  a  very  flout  and  healthy  fifh,  it  appears  that  noJ'park. 
could  be  difcovered  to  proceed  from  it,  and  that  pith- 
balls  were  never  found  to  be  affefled  by  it.  When  in- 
fulatedj  it  gave  a  fhock  to  perfons  who  were  likewife 

infulaled* 
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Cartilagi-  infulated,  and  even  to  federal  who  took  hold  of  each 
nous  Fifties,  other’s  hands  ;  this  it  did  forty  or  fifty  times  fuccellive- 
ly,  and  with  very  little  diminution  of  force.'  If  touch¬ 
ed  only  with  one  finger,  the  (hock  was  fo  great  as  to 
be  felt  with  both  hands.  Yet  the  animal  was  not  able 
to  tranfmit  the  fhock  acrofs  the  minuted  tra£l  of  air, 
nor  from  one  link  of  a  fmall  chain  freely  fufpended  to 
another,  nor  through  an  almoft  invifible  feparation 
made  by  a  penknife  in  a  flip  of  tin-foil  pafted  on  feal- 
ing-wax. 

Skate — Back  fmooth  in  the  middle,  with  one  row  of 
fpines.  Common  in  the  European  Teas.  The  general 
colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a  pale  afh -brown,  varied 
with  feveral  dufky  undulations,  and  of  the  under  parts 
white,  marked  with  numerous  diftant  black  fpines.  In 
the  male,  the  perioral  fins  are  bent  towards  their  tips 
or  edges  with  numerous  fmall  fpines.  In  October,  the 
Jkate  is  ufually  poor  and  thin,  but  begins  to  improve  in 
November,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  higheft  per¬ 
fection  in  May.  Willoughby  makes  mention  of  a  fingle 
fkate  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  which  was  fold 
in  the  fifh  market  at  Cambridge  to  the  cook  of  St 
John’s  College  in  that  univerfity,  and  was  found  fuffi- 
cient  to  dine  the  whole  fociety,  confiding  of  more  than 
120  perfons. 

Sharp-nofed  ray. — Ten  aculeated  tubercles  along  the 
middle  of  the  back.  In  fhape,  refembles  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  has  a  longer  and  (harper  fnout  in  the  form  of 
a  (pontoon.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  northern 
feas. 

miralelus .  Mirror  ray. — Back  and  belly  fmooth  ;  fpines  at  the 

region  of  the  eyes,  and  a  triple  row  of  them  at  the  tail. 
Each  of  the  peCloral  fins  is  marked  about  the  middle, 
or  near  the  body,  with  a  large  circular,  eye-(haped  fpot, 
confining  of  a  purplidi  or  dufky  circle,  with  a  whitifh 
or  yellowilh  centre.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
rubus,  Rough  ray. — One  row  of  prickles  on  the  back,  and 

three  on  the  tail,  Greatly  allied  to  the  thorn-back  ; 
and  rough,  with  many  fpines.  Inhabits  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  other  feas. 

^pajhnaca.  Sting  ray. — Body  fmooth  ;  long  ferrated  fpine  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  tail  $  no  dorfal  fin.  Shape  fome- 
vvhat  rhomboidal ;  fnout  pointed  ;  colour  of  the  body 
yellowifh  olive  above,  and  whitifh  beneath.  With  its 
long  flattened  fpine,  which  is  finely  ferrated  in  a  reverfe 
direction  on  both  fides,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  very 
fevere  wounds.  As  it  is  annually  caft,  the  new  fpine 
fometimes  arrives  at  a  confiderable  fize  before  the  old 
one  drops  off,  in  which  (late  the  animal  has  been  oc- 
cafionally  described  as  a  diffinCt  fpecies.  Though  for¬ 
merly  fuppofed  to  contain  a  very  aCtive  poifon,  this 
wreapon  is  found  to  be  wholly  deftitute  of  any  venomous 
quality.  Inhabits  the  European,  Red,  and  Indian  feas, 
and  is  ranked  among  the  edible  rays. 
c/avata.  Thorn-back. — Prickly  ;  teeth  tuberculated  5  a  tranf- 
verfe  cartilage  on  the  abdomen.  Refembles  the  com¬ 
mon  (kate,  but  is  fomewhat  broader  in  proportion,  and 
is  ealily  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  the  very  (trong  curved 
fpines  with  which  its  upper  (urface  is  covered.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  feas,  and 
edeemed  as  a  food.  The  thorn -back  begins  to  be  in 
feafon  in  November,  and  continues  fo  later  than  the 
(kate  ;  but  the  young  of  both  are  good  at  all  times  of 
the  year. 

To  complete  the  fpecific  catalogue  of  this  genus,  we 


hatisx 


oxynn - 
chus . 
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have  to  add  fullonica ,  eglanteria ,  ac:cs,  nigra,  plda,  rm-  Cartilagi- 
dulaia ,  alba,  marginal  a,  chagrbiea,  aquila y  guttata,  faf-  nous  *  ^ieS; 
data,  lymna,  cuculus,fephen,  tuberculata,  poecihna,  dia- 
bolus,  manatia ,  giorna,  fahroniana,  bankjiana,  Jimbriata, 
maculata,  bicolor ,  Jinetifis,  rhinobatos ,  thouiniana ,  djid- 
denjis,  and  cuvicri. 


Gen.  16.  Petroiviyzon. 


Petromy- 

zon. 


Head  more  (lender  than  the  body  ;  mouth  larger  above 
than  below  ;  teeth  orange-coloured,  hollow  within, 
furrounded  with  a  flelliy  rim,  curved'  above,  broad 
below  ;  feven  (piracies  at  the  fides  of  the  neck  ;  a 
fillulous  opening  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  no 
peCtoral  or  ventral  fins. 


Lamprey,  great  lamprey,  or  fea  lamprey . — Mouth  marinue*. 
within  covered  with  papillae  ;  the  hinder  dorfal  fin  fe- 
parate  from  the  tail.  In  general  appearance,  approaches 
nearly  to  the  eel  tribe,  efpecially  to  the  muraenae. 

Though  it  fometimes  exceeds  three  feet  in  length,  the 
Britilh  fpecimens  are  ufually  of  inferior  fize.  Its  gene¬ 
ral  colour  is  a  dull  browniih  olive,  clouded  with  yel¬ 
lowifh  white  variegations;  the  fins  are  tinged  with  dull 
orange,  and  the  tail  with  blue.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
is  a  fmall  orifice  for  the  difeharge  of  the  fuperfluous  wa¬ 
ter  taken  in  at  the  moudi  and  gills.  Among  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  fifhes,  none  is  fo  deftitute  of  all  appearance 
of  real  bone  as  the  lamprey,  in  which,  the  fpine  itfelf 
is  no  other  than  a  mere  foft  cartilage,  without  any  pro- 
ceffes  or  protuberances.  The  heart,  infiead  of  being 
inclofed  in  a  foft  pericardium,  as  in  other  animals,  is, 
guarded  by  a  ftrong  cartilaginous  one  ;  and  the  liver  is 
of  a  fine  grafs-green  colour.  It  inhabits  the  ocean,  and. 
afeends  rivers  chiefly  during  the  latter  end  of  winter 
and  the  early  months  of  fpring.  It  is  viviparous  5  and 
the  young  are  of  (low  growth.  Though  capable  of  , 
fwimming  with  rapidity,  it  is  more  commonly  feen  at¬ 
tached  by  the  mouth  to  fome  large  (lone  or  other  fub- 
ftance,  and  that  with  fuch  power  of  adhefion,  that  a 
weight  of  more  than  twelve  pounds  may  be  raifed  with-, 
out  forcing  the  filh  to  forego  its  hold.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  live  principally  on  worms  and  young  fifh.  Like  the 
eel,  it  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  the  feveral  parts, 
when  cut  in  pieces,  continuing  to  move,  and  the  head 
(Irongly  attaching  itfelf  for  feveral  hours  to  a  (lone,, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  body  be  cut  away 
from  it.  “  As  an  article  of  food,  (obferves  Dr  Shaw) 
the  lamprey  has  for  many  ages  maintained  its  credit  as 
on  exquifite  dainty;  and  has  uniformly  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  mod  fplendid  of  our  ancient  entertainments.. 

The  death  of  King  Henry  I.  it  is  well  known,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  too  luxurious  indulgence  in  this  his  fa¬ 
vourite  difir.  It  ffcill  continues  to  be  in  high  efteem  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr  Pennant,  that  the  city  of  Glo- 
cefter  continues  to  fend  yearly,  at  Chriftmas,  a  prelent 
of  a  rich  lamprey  pye  to  the  king,  It  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  lampreys  at  that  feafon  are  fo  rare,  that  a 
guinea  is  demanded  for  the  price  of  a  fingle  fi(h.  They 
are  mod  in  feafon  during  March,  April,  and  May,  and. 
are  obferved  to  be  much  more  firm  when  frefh  arrived 
from  fea  than  when  they  have  been  a  confiderable  time 
in  fredi  water.  They  are  found  in  feveral  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  rivers,  but  that  which  is  mod  celebrated  for  them 
is  the  Severn.” 

Lejfer  lamprey  or  lampcrn>'~~ The  hinder  dorfal  fin fiudatilhj,. 

augulated,. 
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Curtitagi-  angulsted.  From  io  to  15  inches  long  ;  the  back 
r  ous  f  hhes.j3rown  or  duflv.y,  fonietimes  clouded,  or  mixed  with 
blue  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  marked  by  numerous 
annular  lines,  and  the  whole  under  jides  filvery.  In¬ 
habits  the  fea,  and  afcends,  in  fpring,  moll  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  rivers,  in  which  it  is  found  much  more  frequent¬ 
ly  and  plentifully  than  the  great  lamprey.  It  is  often 
potted  with  the  latter,  and  by  fome  preferred  to  it,  on 
account  of  its  milder  tafle.  The  Dutch  purchafe  vail 
quantities  of  this  fpecies  as  bait  for  their  cod  and  tur¬ 
bot  fjlhcries.  It.  the  river  Bauller,  in  Courland,  great 
quantities  are  taken  from  beneath  the  ice,  with  nets  ; 
they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  found  elfewhere,  and 
are  packed  in  fnow,  and  fent  to  any  diftance  $  and, 
when  put  into  cold  water,  recover  themfelves.  This 
fpecies  is  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  will  live  many  days 
out  of  the  water. 

branchia -  Minute  lamprey  or  pride . — The  hinder  dorfal  fin  li- 

ds.  near  ;  the  lips  behind  lobated.  Has  a  worm-like  ap¬ 

pearance;  meafures  from  four  to  feven  inches  in  length  ; 
is  not  obferved  to  adhere  to  other  bodies  ;  inhabits  the 
European  rivers,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  Ifis  than 
elfewhere,  in  England. 

The  remaining  fpecies  are  plantri ,  ruber,  feinguifuga, 
argenteus,  plumbeus,  and  bicolor , 

Gaftro.  ^ 

hranchus.  Gen.  !7*  GaSTROBRANCHUS. 

Body  eel-fhaped ;  mouth  beneath,  with  numerous 
pe&inate  teeth  5  two  fpiracles  beneath  the  abdo¬ 
men. 


cacus,  Blind  gajirobranchus .  Myxinc  glutin  of  a ,  Lin.— Livid, 

paler  beneath  ;  with  eight  beards  at  the  mouth.  Re¬ 
moved  to  the  clafs  of  fifhes,  in  confequence  of  Dr  Bloch’s 
accurate  examination  of  its  external  and  internal  llruc- 
ture.  In  general  appearance,  in  the  fituation  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  orange  colour  of  the  teeth,  it  ap¬ 
proaches  very  near  to  the  lamprey.  But  it  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  total  want  of  eyes,  no  veilige  of  any  fuch 
organ  being  difcoverable  by  the  moll  attentive  exami¬ 
nation.  The  body  is  deftitute  of  feales,  lateral  line, 
and  fins,  except  that  (hallow  one  which  forms  the  tail. 
Beneath  the  body,  from  head  to  tail,  runs  a  double  row 
of  equidiftant  pores.  T  he  fpiracles,  which  are  a  pair 
of  oval  apertures,  are  fituated  beneath  the  body,  at  fome 
difiance  from  the  head.  T  his  fingular  fpecies  is  faid  to 
enter  into  the  bodies  of  fuch  fifhes  as  it  happens  to  find 
on  the  filherman’s  hooks,  and  which  confequently  have 
not  the  power  of  efcaping  its  attack,  and  by  gnawing 
its  way  through  the  (kin,  to  devour  all  the  internal 
parts,  leaving  only  the  bones  and  the  (kin  remaining. 
Such  is  its  uncommon  glutinous  nature,  that,  if  put  in¬ 
to  a  large  veffel  of  fea  water,  it  foon  renders  the  whole 
fo  vifeid,  as  eafily  to  be  drawn  out  into  the  form  of 
threads.  It  inhabits  the  northern  feas,  and  feems  alfo 
to  occur  in  thofe  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

Dombeyan  gajirobranchus — Head  tumid.  Much 
larger  than  the  European  fpecies  ;  the  head  rounded, 
and  larger  than  the  body  ;  four  beards  on  the  upper 
lip,  the  number  of  thofe  on  the  lower  uncertain,  the 
fpecimen  being  defeated  in  a  dried  fiate.  Eyes  and 
nofirils  imperceptible.  Native  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  feas.  Obferved  by  M.  Dombey,  and  deferibed 
by  La  Cepede  from  the  dried  fkin  in  the  Paris  mu- 
feurn. 


dotnbeyi. 
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Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  proper  toNatu  'iza- 
direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  M.  Nouel’s  paper  rela-  tion*.  &c. 
tive  to  two  methods  of  multiplying  fifhes.  The  firft  con-  ,of 
fills  in  conveying  from  the  lakes  to  the  rivers,  and  from 
the  rivers  to  the  lakes,  fifh  found  only  in  one  of  them  ; 
the,  fecond,  in  introducing  into  frefii  water,  as  it  were 
infenfibly,  and  by  means  of  artificial  ponds,  fifh  produced 
in  fait  water,  giving  the  preference  to  thofe  fpecies, 
which  by  their  habits  and  manner  of  living,  might  be 
moil  adapted  to  this  kind  of  naturalization. 

The  firit  of  thefe  methods  has  been  fuccelsfully  prac- 
tifed  in  Germany,  with  regard  to  the  Iliad,  in  ponds 
and  clear  flagrant  waters,  with  a  bottom  of  fand  or 
gravel.  Perch  and  trout  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
conveyed  into  lakes  and  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  have 
thriven  remarkably  wclL  The  carp,  which  affe&s  a 
warm  temperature,  has  been  fuccefiively  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  Pruftia,  Denmark,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  M.  Poivre  firft  brought  the  gon rami  of  Ben¬ 
gal  into  the  ifle  of  France,  where  it  has  greatly  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

“  Our  rivers,  (fays  this  judicious  writer),  do  not 
contain  more  than  about  twenty  indigenous  fpecies,  and 
fome  migratory  fifties,  which  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  afcend  to  a  certain  diftance  from  their  mouths,  or, 
like  the  falmon,  fwim  towards  their  fources  as  far  as 
they  can.  The  fmall  rivers  poffefs  flill  fewer  fpecies  5 
the  greateft  part  even  are  confined  to  the  tench,  the 
trout,  eels,  and  fome  fmaller  fifh  of  little  value.  How 
advantageous  would  it  be  to  introduce  into  thefe  rivers 
a  multitude  of  foreign  fifh,  which,  in  thefe  waters  could 
find  aliment  more  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  and  which 
would  enjoy  a  temperature  as  analogous  to  their  wants, 
as  favourable  to  their  reprodu&ion  ! 

“  The  Seine,  which  I  fhall  take  as  an  example,  ** 
nourifhes  many  fpecies  of  falmo  and  cyprinus :  but  how 
rnsny  other  fifty  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  propagated 
in  it  !  If  the  Seine  poffefs  the  falmon,  it  wants  the 
thy  ma  Hus,  the  umber  of  Auvergne,  the  lavaretus,  the 
murcena  of  Germany,  the  grilfe  of  Scotland,  the  pala 
of  Swifferland,  the  ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  &c. 

Why  fhould  not  the  carp  of  the  lago  di  Guarda,  and 
the  fchwart%-ritter  of  the  lakes  ot  Berchftoldgaden, 
an  excellent  kind  of  falmon,  highly  praifed  by  Baron 
de  Moll,  a  naturalift  of  Salzbourg,  fucceed  in  France, 
if  that  bottom,  to  which  they  are  mofl  attached,  were 
procured  for  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes  or  the 
Voges  ?  Why  might  they  not  be  afterwards  gradually 
introduced  into  our  fmall  rivers  >  Can  it  be  believed, 
that  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  trout  kind,  which  fwarm 
in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  would  refufe  to  fupply  our  co¬ 
lonies  with  their  fpecies  ?  No.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  bring  thither  that  fecundity,  abun¬ 
dance,  and  riches,  which  render  them  fo  valuable  to 
their  native  ftreams.  The  cafe  would  be  the  fame  with 
the  boudelles  and  hiiglings  prefented  to  us  by  the  lakes 
of  Swifferland,  and  with  the  gudgeon,  the  cyprinus 
ballarus,  and  the  falmo  utnbla,  bred  in  the  rivers  of 
Lower  Germany.  Let  us  open,  then,  with  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  a  philofophical  and  liberal  exchange  of  the  befl 
fifti  of  France  for  thofe  of  which  we  wilh  to  be  pof- 
feffed.” 

Nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
fecond  method.  In  many  inftances,  falmon  and  ftur- 
geon  have  habituated  themlelves  to  a  frefh-water  refi- 

dence. 
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Natnraliza-dence.  Pallas  difcovered  tlie  fea-dog  In  the  lake  Bai- 
ofV flies'  ’  anc*  Fiancourt  found  the  herring  in  feveral  of  the 

» _ y  -  i  rivers  of  North  America.  It  likevvife  deferves  to  be 

remarked  that  the  large  plaife.,  tranfported  from  the 
North  fea  to  the  ponds  of  Eaft  Friefland,  have  increaf- 
ed  by  myriads,  and  imparted  great  value  to  water  which 
was  formerly  unproductive. 

“  In  the  year  1799,  (continues  M.  Nouel),  I  had 
the  honour  of  reading,  in  one  of  the  fittings  of  the 
National-  Inftitute,  a  memoir  on  the  means  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  naturalizing  the  herring,  a  falt-water  fifh,  in 
the  waters  of  the  Seine,  near  its  mouth,  &c.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceffes  for  accomplifhing  this  end,  which 
I  there  pointed  out,  are  not  fufceptible  of  analyfis,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  introduced  into  this  eflay ;  it  will 
be  fufficient  for  me  to  fay,  that  the  report  of  Lacepede, 
Cuvier,  and  Tefiier,  was  entirely  in  their  favour.  At 
prefent,  I  am  flill  more  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  which  I  then  propofed  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  artificial  ponds  were  formed  on  the  edges  of 
rivers,  the  experiment  would  be  attended  with  complete 
fuccefs.  ‘  Every  man,  (fays  Dr  Franklin),  who  catches 
a  fifh,  draws  from  the  water  a  piece  of  money’.  Let 
not  the  maxims  and  example  of  this  philofopher  be  loft 
to  po fieri ty  ;  let  them  rather  produce  fruit,  like  ftrong 
and  vigorous  feed  fown  in  a  fertile  foil.  Having  ob- 
ferved  in  New  England,  that  the  herrings  afcended 
from  the  fea  into  one  river  of  that  country,  while  a 
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fingle  individual  was  never  fe^n  in  another  river,  fepa-  Naturaliza- 
rated  from  the  former  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  and  tC)r^.?LC‘ 
which  communicated  alfo  with  the  fea,  this  philofopher  °  1  ieS‘  1 

took  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  on  which  the  herrings 
had  deposited  their  ova,  already  fecundated,  and  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  the  river  which  was  deprived  of  the  an¬ 
nual  vifit  of  thefe  fifh.  The  fucccfs  of  this  experiment 
furpafled  his  expe&ations  ;  the  ova  were  completely 
productive  ;  and  the  following  year  the  river  was  peo¬ 
pled  with  a  numerous  fhoal  of  herrings,  which,  fince 
that  time,  have  continued  to  frequent  it. 

u  This  fifh  is  not  the  only  one  which  I  which  to  fee 
naturalized  in  frefh  water  ;  to  the  herring  I  would  add 
feveral  fpecies  of  pleuronedles — alfo  the  mullet,  goby, 
whiting,  gar-fifh,  and  perhaps,  one  or  two  fpecies  of 
the  gurnard.  I  would  pay  the  greatefl  attention  pofti- 
ble  to  the  nature  of  the  wTater  proper  for  each  fpecies. 

This  happy  choice  is  the  principal  condition,  and  that 
wriiich  could  enfure  fuccefs  ;  but  I  would  felecf  in  par¬ 
ticular  fof  this  colonization,  the  fifh  found  in  lakes, 
which,  though  little  known,  are  more  numerous  than 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  and  ought  to  be  fo.” 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  is  fufceptible  of 
more  ample  developement,  fociety  would  gain  an  in- 
creafed  quantity  of  provifion,  and  the  naturalift  would 
multiply  his  opportunities  of  obfervation. 

For  the  modes  of  preferving  fifh  in  cabinets,  fee 
Preserving  Fifh ,  means  of. 
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Plate  CCLXXIX. 

Explanation  of  Terms . — a ,  (fig.  2.)  pe&oral  fins  ; 
ventral  fins  ;  c ,  c ,  anal  fins  5  d,  caudal  fin,  or  tail ; 

c ,  e ,  dorfal  fins  ;  f  bony  plates  that  cover  the  gills  ; 
g,  branchioftegous  rays  and  their  membranes;  //,  lateral 
or  fide  line. 

Fig.  1 .  Anguilla  Conger .  Conger  Eel . — Example  of 
apodal  fifties,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  wanting. 
The  launce  or  fand-eel,  the  wolf-fifh,  and  fword-fifh, 
belong  to  this  order. 

big.  2.  Ihe  Haddock,  an  example  of  jugular  fifties, 
in  which  the  ventral  fins  b ,  are  placed  before  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  a.  To  this  order  belong  the  dragouet,  the 
cod-fifti,  the  blenny,  & c. 

Fig.  3*  The  Father-laffier,  *  an  example  of  thoracic 
fifties,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  a7  are  placed  .beneath 
the  pefforal  b ;  as  in  the  bull’s-head,  the  dory,  the 
mackrel,  the  perch,  &c. 

Fig.  4.  The  Minow,  an  example  of  abdominal  fifties, 
having  the  ventral  fins  a ,  placed  behind  the  pe£toral 
fins  b .  To  this  order  belong  the  falmon,  the  herring, 
the  carp,  &c. 

Fig.  J.  The  Dog-fifh,  an  example  of  cartilaginous 
fifties,  in  which  the  mufcles  are  fupported  by  cartilages 
inftead  of  bones,  and  which  breathe  by  means  of  aper¬ 
tures  placed  near  the  neck  inftead  of  gills  j  a  the  lateral 
apertures. 

Fig.  6.  Gymnotus  Eleffricus ,  Eledlrical  Gymnotus 
or  Cramp-fifh. 

big*  7*  Trichiurus  Lepturus ,  Silvery  Trichiurus. 


Fig.  8.  Anarchichas  Lupus7  Sea-tvolf, 

Fig.  9.  Odontognathus  Aculeatus . 

Fig.  10.  Ammodytes  Tobiaiius ,  Sand-eel. 

Fig.  11.  Ophidium  Barbatum,  Bearded  Ophidium. 

Plate  CCLXXX. 

Fig.  1  2.  Sternoptyx  Diaphana ,  Tranfparent  Sternop- 
tyx. 

Fig.  13.  Lept oc ephalus  Morrijii,  Morris  Launce. 
Fig.  14.  Stylephorus  Chordatus ,  Chordated  Stylepho- 
rus. 

Fig.  15.  Callionymus  Dracunculus,  Sordid  Dragonet. 
Fig.  16.  Ur  anof copus  Scaber,  Bearded  Star-gazer. 
Fig.  1 7.  Trachinus  Draco ,  Dragon  Weever. 

Fig.  18.  Gadus  Molv a7  Ling. 

Fig.  19.  B/ennius  P/iolis,  Smooth  Blenny. 

Fig.  20.  Kurtus  Indicus ,  Indian  Kurtus. 

Fig.  21.  Echineis  Femora,  Indian  Remora,  or  Lonor- 
eft  Sucking-fifh. 

Plate  CCLXXXI. 

Fig.  22.  Coryphcena  Hippurus ,  Dolphin. 

Fig.  23.  Macro u rus  R upejl r is,  Long-tailed  Imminfet. 
Fig.  24.  Coitus  Scorpius ,  Lafher,  Bull-head,  or  Fa- 
ther-laftier. 

Fig.  25.  Scorpeena  Antennata,  Antennated  Scorpgena* 
Fig.  26.  7<eus  Faber ,  Common  Dory. 

Fig.  27.  PleuroneBes  Platejfa,  Plaife. 

Fig.  28.  Clue  to  don  Rq/lratus ,  Beaked  Chaetodon. 
big.  29.  Acanthurus Unicorn  us, Unicorn  Acanthurus. 

Fig.  30. . 
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Fig.  30.  Americanus ,  American  Knight-fifh. 

Fig.  3 1 .  Trichopus  Satyrus ,  Satyr  Trichopus. 

Plate  CCLXXXII. 

Fig.  32.  Labrus Cyanopterus,  Blue-finned  Labrus.  , 
Fig.  33.  Scicena  Unimaculata ,  Single-fpotted  Scizena. 
Fig.  34.  Cernua ,  Ruffe,  or  Ruffe  Perch. 

Fig-  35*  G after ojleus Spinachia, Fifteen-fpined  Stickle¬ 
back. 

Fig.  36.  Mullus  Anriflamma ,  Oriflamme  Surmullet. 
-Fig.  37.  Trachichthys  Aufralis* 


O  L  O  G  Y. 

Fig.  38.  Colitis  Tania ,  Spiny  loche. 

Fig-  39.  Anreo-viridis ,  Gold-green  Pike. 

Fig.  Volitaus ,  Oceanic  Flying-fifh. 

„  Plate  CCLXXXIII. 

Fig.  41.  Of  radon  Cornutus ,  Horned  Trunk-fifhu 
Fig.  42.  Diodon  Brevis ,  Short  Sun-fifh. 

Fig.  43.  Centrijcus  Sco/opax ,  Snipe  Centrifcus. 
Fig.  44.  Pegafus  Draconis ,  Dragon  Pegafus. 
Fig.  43.  Accipenfer  Hufo ,  Iunglafs  Sturgeon. 
Fig.  46.  Squalus  Canicula ,  Panther  Shark. 
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FiJJjes ,  fenfe  of  feeing  of,  p.  74 

hearing  of,  ib. 

touch  of,  75 

tafte  of,  ib. 

fmelling  of,  ib. 

motions  of,  ib. 

inftruments  of  motion  of,  ib. 

migration  of,  76 

moftly  voracious,  77 

oviparous,  ib. 

eggs  of,  immenfe,  78 

great  age  of  fome,  ib. 

fyftematic  expofition  of,  79 

orders  of,  ib. 

Fijlularia ,  characters  of,  99 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Flounder,  fee  PleuroneEles ,  90 

Flying fjh,  fee  Exocoetus ,  loo 


84 
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Gadus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Gqflerojlens ,  characters  of,  95 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Gqjlrobranchus ,  characters  of,  1 10 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Gills ,  the  organs  of  refpiration  in 

fifties,  73 

Gilt -head,  fee  Spams,  92 

greatly  prized  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  ib. 

Gobiomorus ,  characters  of,  80 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Gobius ,  characters  of,  88 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Gold-JiJh ,  or  gold-carp,  fee  Cijprinus,  10  2 
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Knight -f/h,  fee  Eques,  p.  91 

Kurt  us,  characters  of,  87 

'  fpecies  of,  ib. 


Labrus,  characters  of,  93 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

La  Cepede ,  a  writer  on  fifties,  67 

his  arrangement,  ib. 

Lamprey,  or  fea-lamprey,  fee  Peiromy- 

%on,  109 

Leptocephalus ,  characters  of,  83 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Ling,  fpecies  of  gadus,  84 

Loche ,  fee  Cobitis ,  96 

Lonchurus,  characters  of,  93 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Lop/iius,  characters  of,  105 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Loricaria,  characters  of,  97 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Lump-fijh ,  or  lump-fucker,  fee  Cyclop- 

terus,  1 05 


Gomphofus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Grayling ,  fee  Salmo , 

Gudgeon,  lea,  or  goby,  fee  Gobius , 
Gurnard,  fee  Trig  la, 

Gymnetrus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Gymnotus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 
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Haddock,  fee  Gadus , 

Hake,  fpecies  of  gadus, 

Head  of  fifties,  anatomy  of, 

Hearing ,  fenfe  of,  in  fifties, 

Heart  of  fifties,  anatomy  of, 
Herring,  fee  Clupsa , 
hiftory  of, 
firft  pickled, 

Holibut,  fee  PleuroncRes, 
Holocentrus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 
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Macrourus,  characters  of,  88 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Mackrel,  fee  Scomber,  95 

Membrane,  branchial,  69 

Merian,  Mad.  too  credulqus  On  the 

transformation  of  fifties,  78 

Metamorphofes  of  fifties,  ib. 

Miller's  thumb,  fee  Gobius,  88 

Modern  writers  on  fifties,  66 

Minow,  fee  Cyprinus,  10  2 

Mormyrus,  characters  of,  103 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Motion  of  fifties  very  rapid,  75 

inftruments  of,  ib. 

Migration  of  fifties  doubted,  76 
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Morris  launce,  fee  Leptocephalus,  83 
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Mullus,  characters  of,  96 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

barbatus,  efteemed  much  by 
the  Romans,  ib. 

Multiplication  of  fifties,  methods  pro- 

pofed,  no 

Murcena ,  79 

helena,  a  Roman  luxury,  ib.  . 

Mufcles  of  fifties,  71 

N 

Nouel,  M.  his  plan  for  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  fifties,  2  10 

Nourifhment  of  fifties,  77 

O 

Odontognatlius ,  characters  of,  81 

fpecies  of,  ib. 
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Old-wife  fifti,  fee  Baliftes,  p.  104 
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Ophicephalus ,  characters  of,  93 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Ophidium,  characters  of,  82 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Orders  of  fifties,  characters  of,  79 

Organs  of  fifties,  7  z 

OJlracion ,  characters  of,  103 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Ova  of  fifties,  evolution  of,  77 

number  of,  immenfe,  78 
are  depofited  in  diffe¬ 
rent  feafons,  ib. 
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Perea,  characters  of,  94 
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Perch,  fee  Perea,  ib. 

efteemed  by  the  Romans,  ib. 

Petromyzon,  characters  of,  1 09 
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Physiology  of  fifties,  73 

Pike,  fee  Efox,  99 

voracity  of,  joo 
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Pilchard,  fee  Clupea,  joi 
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Ichthve-  ICHTHYOPHAGI,  fish-eaters,  a  name  given 
phagi,  to  a  people,  or  rather  to  feveral  diflerent  people,  who 
Ichthype-  1Iveti  wholly  on  fillies ;  the  word  is  Greek,  compounded 
.  ria~  of  Pifcis,  “  fifli,”  and  edere  “  to  eat. 

The  Ichthyophagi  fpoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed 
by  Sanfon  in  the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xantong. 
Agatharcides  calls  all  the  inhabitants  between  Carmama 
*  and  Gedrofia  by  the  name  Ichthyophagi.  ... 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  &c.  it  appears 
indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  uie 
of  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  fifh  withal,  ihey  made 
their  houfes  of  large  filh-bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  fer- 
ving  them  for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of  tliefe  animals 
ferved  them  for  doors  •,  and  the  mortars  wherein  they 
pounded  their  filh,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun,  were  nothing 

elfe  but  tbeir  vertebrae.  .  _T  ;  zrm 

ICHTHYPERIA,  an  old  term  m  Natural  riijtory, 
which  is  applied  by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and 
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mouths  of  fifties,  ufually  met  with  either  Mile,  in  fin-  Ickenild- 
gle  pieces,  or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fub-  St  cct 
fiance  with  the  bufonitte  •,  and  are  of  very  various  fi-  lcJum 
gures,  feme  broad  and  fliort,  others  longer  and  (lender 
feme  very  gibbofe,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They 
are  likewife  of  various  fizes,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth. 

ICKENILD-strelt,  is  that  old  Roman  highway, 
denominated  from  the  Icemans,  which  extended  from 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  the  ealt  part  of  the  kingdom  ot 
the  Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordflure,  giving  name  in 
the  way  to  feveral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Icklingham, 
and  Ickleton  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Roy- 
fton  it  divides  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hert¬ 
ford.  From  Ickleford  it  runs  by  Tring,  crofles  Bucks 
and  Oxfordftiire,  paffes  the  Thames  at  Goring,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  weft  part  of  England. 

ICOLMKIL.  See  Iona. 

ICONIUM,  at  prefent  Cogni,  formerly  the  capital 

'  city 
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1c onoclaf-  city  of  Lycaonia  in  Afia  Minor.  St  Paul  coming  to 
i  te!l  Iconium  (Ads  xiii.  5 1,  xiv.  1.  &c.)  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  45,  converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles  there. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  his  firft  journey  to  this  city,  he 
converted  St  Thecla,  fo  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  But  fome  incredulous  Jews  ex¬ 
cited  the  Gentiles  to  rife  againfl  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
l'o  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  offering  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
fly  for  fecurity  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  St  Paul 
undertook  a  fecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
5  1  ;  but  we  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey,  which 
relate  peculiarly  to  Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclasts,  breakers  of 
images  j  a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
all  who  rejed  the  ufe  of  images  in  religious  matters. — 
I  he  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  tixai  imago ,  and 
xXxti if  rtnnpere ,  “to  break.” 

1  In  this  fenle,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
the  eaffcrn  churches,  are  called  Iconoclaftes ,  and  efteem- 
ed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppoling  the  worfhip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  fi¬ 
gures  and  representations  in  churches. 

The  Opposition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century ?  when  the  worfhip  of  them  became  common. 
See  Image.  But  the  tumults  occafioned  by  it  were 
quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar- 
danes  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  dil'pute,  however, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Ifauriatl, 
who  iflued  out  an  edid  in  the  year  7  26,  abrogating,  as 
fome  fay,  the  worlhip  of  images,  and  ordering  all  the 
images,  except  that  of  Chrift’s  crucifixion,  to  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  churches :  but  according  to  others,  this 
edid  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of 
adoration  or  worlhip.  This  edid  occafioned  a  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
s  by  the  fnggeftions  of  the  priefts  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Alia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.  The  civil 
commotions  and  infurredions  in  Italy  were  chiefly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.  Leo 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  fubjeds  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and  rifing  in  arms 
either  maffacred  or  banifhed  all  the  emperor’s  deputies 
and  officers.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  Leo 
afl’embled  a  council  at  Conftantinople  in  730,  wffiich  de¬ 
graded  Germanus,  the  bifhop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patron  of  images ;  and  he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  and  infiided  a  variety  of  fevere  punifh- 
ments  upon  fuch  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  wor- 
fliip.  Hence  arofe  two  fa&ions}  one  of  which  adopted 
the  adoration  and  worlhip  of  images,  and  on  that  account 
were  called  iconoduli  or  icon  0  la  tree  ;  and  the  other  main¬ 
tained  that  fuch  worfhip  was  unlawful,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of  Chriflians  than  to  demolifh 
and  deftroy  thole  ffatues  and  pidures  which  were  the 
occafions  of  this  grofs  idolatry  *,  and  hence  they  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  titles  of  iconomachi  (from  uxm  image , 
and  1  contend,)  and  iconoclqftat .  The  zeal  of  Gre¬ 
gory  II.  in  favour  of  image  worlhip,  was  not  only  imi¬ 
tated,  but  even  furpaffed  by  his  fucceffor  Gregory  III. 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn 
from  the  Grecian  empire. 

Cosftantine,  called  Copromjnms,  from  “  fler- 


cus,”  and  u  name,”  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  have 

defiled  the  facred  font  at  his  baptifm,  fucceeded  his 
father  Leo  in  741,  and  in  754  convened  a  council  at 
Con  flan  tinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  feventh 
oecumenical  council,  which  folemnly  condemned  the 
worfhip  and  ufe  of  images.  Thofe  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  decree  of  the  council,  raifed  commotions  in 
the  flate,  were  feverely  puniffied  5  and  new  laws  were 
enacled,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monadic  rage 
Leo  IV.  who  was  declared  emperor  in  775,  purfued 
the  fame  meafures,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
poifoned  her  hufband  in  780$  affumed  the  reins  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Conftantine, 
and  in  786  fummoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  Nicene  council,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againfl;  the  new  ido¬ 
latry,  reftored  the  worfhip  of  images  and  of  the  crofs, 
and  denounced  levere  punifhments  againfl:  thofe  who 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  obje£t  of  religious 
adoration.  In  this  contefl,  the  Britons,  Germans,  and 
Gauls,  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
continued  in  churches,  but  they  confidered  the  worfhip 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  offenfive  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  Charlemagne  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
mediator  in.  this  controverfy  :  he  ordered  four  books 
concerning  images  to  be  compofed,  refuting  the  rea¬ 
sons  urged  by  the  Nicene  bifhops  to  juftify  the  Worfhip 
of  images,  which  he  fent  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  in  790,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  decrees  of  the  laft  council  of  Nice. 
Adrian  wrote  an  an  fiver ;  and  in  794,  a  council  of 
300  bifhops,  affembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Francfort 
on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
four  books,  and  folemnly  condemned  the  worfhip  of 
images.  In  the  Greek  church,  aftet  the  banifliment 
of  Irene,  the  controverfy  concerning  images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  various  and 
uncertain  fuccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephoros  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idola¬ 
trous  worfhip.  His  fucceffor,  Michael  Curopalates, 
lurnamed  Rhangabe ,  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But 
the  feene  changed  on  the  acceffion  of  Leo  the  Arme¬ 
nian  .  to  the  empire  ;  who  affembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople  in  814,  that  abolifhed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council.  His  fucceffor  Michael,  furnamed  Bal* 
bus,  difapproved  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  hzs  Ion 
Theophilus  treated  them  with  great  fe verity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  emprefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  du¬ 
ring  the.  minority  of  her  fon,  affembled  a  council  at 
Conftantinople. in  842,  which  reinllated  the  decrees  of 
the  fecond  Nicene  council,  and  encouraged  image 
worfhip  by  a  law.  The  council  held  at  the  fame  place 
under  Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees.  In  commemoration  of  this  council,  a 
feftival  was  inftituted  by  the  fuperftitious  Greeks,  call¬ 
ed  xhefeaf  of  orthodoxy.  The  Latins  were  generally 
of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  fuffered  as  the  means 
of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling 
to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous 
a&ions  of  the  perfons  whom  they  reprefented  j  but 
they  detefted  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  lead 
P  2  marks 
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TconotlafteJ- marks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  The  coun- 
11  cil  of  Paris,  affembled  in  824  by  Louis  the  Meek,  re- 

■Icofandria-  tpolve(j  t0  allow  the  ufe  of  images  in  the.  churches,  but 
Severely  prohibited  rendering  them  religious  worffiip. 
Neverthelefs,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century, 
the  Gallican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  religious 
homage  to  the  images  of  faints,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Iconoclafts  ftill  had  their  adherents  among 
the  Latins*,  the  moft  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius 
biffiop  of  Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and 
even  the  crofs,  to  be  call  out  of  the  churches,  and 
committed  to  the  flames  *,  and  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  declared  both  againft  the  ufe  and  worfhip  of 
them.  He  condemned  relicks,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  faints  ;  and  to 
his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  his  death,  much  lefs  infeded  with  fupertlition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  controverfy  con¬ 
cerning  the  fan&ity  of  images  wTas  again  revived  by 
Leo  bifhop  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  nth  century,  on 
occafion  of  the  emperor  Alexius’s  converting  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  filver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches 
into  money  in  order  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the 
Hate.  The  bifhop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  facrilege  ;  and  publifhed  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images  there  refided 
an  inherent  fanflity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chri- 
ilians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  perfons^  repre¬ 
sented  by  thefe  images,  but  extended  to  the  images 
themfelves.  The  emperor  affembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ilantinople,  which  determined,  that  the  images  of  Chrifl 
and  of  the  faints  w*ere  to  be  honoured  only  with  a  re¬ 
lative  worfhip;  and  that  invocation  and  wTorlhip  whereto 
be  addreffed  to  the  faints  only  as  the  fervants  of  Chrifl, 
and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him  as  their  ma¬ 
iler.  Leo,  diffatisfied  even  with  thefe  abfurd  and  fu- 
perflitious  decifions,  wras  fent  into  baniftiment.  In  the 
weftern  church,  the  worfhip  of  images  was  difapproved 
and  oppofed  by  feveral  confidcrable  parties,  as  the  Pe- 
troboffians,  Albigenfes,  Waldenfes,  &c. .  till  at  length 
this  idolatrous  pra&ice  was  entirely  abohfhed  m  many 
parts  of  the  Chriftian  w'orld  by  the  Reformation.  See 
Image. 

ICONOGRAPHI A  (derived  from  turn  “  image, 
and  “  I  defcribe),  the  defcription  of  images  or 

ancient  flatues  of  marble  and  copper  ;  alfo  of  buffs  and 
femi-bufts,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mcfaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOLATRiE,  or  Icokolaters  (from  u**>t 
and  A«rs#sv«  “  I  worfhip,”)  or  IcoNODU^l  (from 
and  “  I  ferve)  thofe  who  worfhip  images  :  A 

name  which  the  Iconoclaftes  give  to  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  communion,  on  account  of  their  adoring  images, 
and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worfhip  only  due  to  God. 
See  Iconoclasts  and  Image. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  Geometry ,  a  regular  folid, 
confiding  of  20  triangular  pyramids,  whofe  vertices 
meet  in  the  centre  of  a  fphere  fuppofed  to  circum- 
fcribe  it;  and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes 
equal :  wherefore  the  folidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 
multiplied  by  20,  the  number  of  bafes,  gives  the  fojid 
contents  of  the  icofahedron. 

,  JCOSANDRIA  (from  mm  “  twenty,”  and  *yn<> 
i 
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“  a  man  or  hufband”)  ;  the  name  of  the  I  2th  clafs  in 
Linneus’s  fexual  method,  confiding  of  plants  wTith  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with  20  or  — 
more  ftamina,  that  are  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  caly*  or  petals.  See  Botany,  p.  192. 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  ardhiteft  who  lived 
about  430  B.  C.  built  feveral  magnificent  temples,  and 
among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens.. 

IDA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain  fituated  in 
the  heart  of  Crete  where  broadeff  ;  the  higheft  of  all 
in  the  ifland  •,  round,  and  in  compafs  6c  ftadia  (Stra¬ 
bo)  ;  the  nurfing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb 
was  vifited  in  Varro’s  time.— -Another  Ida ,  a  mountain 
of  Myfia,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains  (Homer, 
Virgil),  extending  from  Zeleia  on  the  fouth  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Cyzicus  to  Ledlum  the  utmoft  promontory  of 
Troas.  The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the  fource 
of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois,  Sca- 
mafider,  Alffopus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  covered  with 
green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extend ve  view'  of  the  Hellefpont  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  ;  from  which  reafon  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods 
during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer.  The  top 
was  called  Gar  gar  a  (Homer,  Strabo)  ;  and  celebrated 
by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paris  on  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddeffes,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus,  to  the 
laft  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference. 

IDALIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promontory 
on  the  eaff  fide  of  Cyprus.  Now  Capo  di  Griego ;  with 
a  high  rugged  eminence  rifing  over  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
table.  It  was  facred  to  Venus ;  and  hence  the  epithet 
Idalia  given  her  by  the  poets.  The  eminence  wa*r 
covered  by  a  grove  ;  and  in  the  grove  was  a  little 
town,  in  Pliny’s  time  extinft.  Idalia ,  according  to 
Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  fpot  facred  to  the  god- 
defs. 

IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  objefrs,  after  the 
original  perception  or  impreflion  has  been  felt  by 
the  mind.  See  Metaphysics,  pajim  ;  and  Logic, 
Part  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  is  it- 
felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe  ;  in  which  fenfe  identity 
differs  from  fimilitude ,  as  well  as  diverfity .  ,  See  Meta¬ 
physics.  i 

IDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar,  were  eight 
days  in  each  month  ;  the  firft  of  which  fell  on  the  15th 
of  March,  May,  July,  andf  Odober ;  .  and  on  the  13th 
day  of  the  other  months. — The  origin  of  the  word  is 
contefted.  Some  will  have  it  formed  from  tht v  “  to 
fee  ;”  by  reafon  the  full  moon  was  commonly  fcen  on 
the  days  of  the  ides  :  others  from  “  fpecies,  fi¬ 

gure,”  on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  moon  then 
vifible :  others  from  idulium  or  ovis  idulis ,  a  name  given 
by  the  Hetrurians  to  a  viftim  offered  on  that  day  to 
Jupiter :  others  from  the  Hetrurian  word  idito,  i.  e. 
divido  ;  by  reafon  the  ides  divided  the  moon  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts. 

The  ides  came  between  the  Kalends^  and  the 
Nones;  and  wTere  reckoned  backwards.  ihus  they 
called  the  14th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  . Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  1  2th  of  the  other  mouths,  the  pndie  idusy 
or  the  day  before  the  ides  ;  the  next  preceding  day  they 
called  the  tertia  idus ;  and  fo  on,  reckoning  always 
backwards  till  they  came  to  the  Nones.  This  method 
of  reckoning  time  is  ftill  retained  in  the  chancery  of 

Rome^ 


Ictinus 


Ides. 
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Rome,  and  in  the  kalendar  of  the  Breviary. — The 
ides  of  May  were  confecrated  to  Mercury  :  the  ides 
of  March  were  ever  efteemed  unhappy,  after  Caefar’s 
murder  on  that  day  :  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June 
was  reckoned  fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  ma¬ 
trimony  :  the  ides  of  Auguft  were  confecrated  to  Di¬ 
ana,  and  were  obferved  a^  a  feaft  day  by  the  (laves. 
On  the  ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for 
appointing  the  magiftrates,  who  formerly  entered  into 
thei^  offices  on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of 
March. 

IDIOCY,  a  defeft  of  undemanding.  Both  idiocy 
and  lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes  ;  (fee 
Crime,  par.  u/t.)  For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics, 
which  may  alfo  be  eafily  adapted  to  idiots,  is,  that  fu- 
riofus  furore  folum  punitur .  In  criminal  cafes,  there¬ 
fore,  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their 
own.  ads,  if  committed  when  under  thefe  incapacities  : 
no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfelf.  Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his 
found  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to 
be  arraigned  for  it :  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And 
if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becomes  mad, 
he  (hall  not  be  tried  :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de¬ 
fence  ?  If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  lofes 
his  fenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  (hall  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  }  and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non¬ 
fane  memory,  execution  (hall  be  (fayed  :  for  perad- 
venture,  fays  the  humanity  of  the  Englilli  law,  had 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  al¬ 
leged  fomething  in  (lay  of  judgment  or  execution.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
was  made,  which  enabled,  that  if  a  perfon,  being  com¬ 
pos  mentis ,  (hould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fall 
into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  abfence,  and 
(houlder  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfeft  memory. 
But  this  favage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the 
ffatute  i  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  io.  For,  as  is  obferved  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  “  the  execution  of  an  offender  is 
for  example,  ut  poena  ad  paucos ,  metus  ad  omnes  per - 
veniat :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed ; 


but  (hould  be  a  miferable  fpe&acle,  both  againft  law, 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be 
no  example  to  others.”  But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
whether  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  (hall  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or 
abfolute  infanity,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe 
from  the  puniffiment,  of  any  criminal  a&ion  commit¬ 
ted  under  fuch  deprivation  of  the  fenfes  \  but  if  a  luna¬ 
tic  hath  lucid  intervals  of  underftanding,  he  (hall  an- 
fwer  for  wha  the  does  in  thofe  intervals,  as  if  he  had 
no  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  abfolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfwerable  for  their  a<ftions,  they  (hould 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  afling  unlefs  under  pro¬ 
per  controul  j  and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be 
fuffered  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king’s  fubje£ts. 
It  was  the  do&rine  of  our  ancient  law,  that  perfons 
deprived  of  their  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they  re¬ 
covered  their  fenfes,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of 
a  commiffion  or  other  fpecial  authority  from  the  crown  5 
and  now,  by  the  vagrant  a<fts,  a  method  is  chalked  out 
for  imprifoning,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to  their 
proper  homes. 

The  matrimonial  contraft  likewife  cannot  take  place 
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in  a  (late  of  idiocy.  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that  Idiocy, 
the  iffue  of  an  idiot  vcas  legitimate,  and  his  marriage  - 

valid.  A  ft  range  determination  !  lince  confent  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  contenting  to  any  thing*. 

And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
fibly,  when  it  made  fuch  deprivations  of  reafon  a  pre¬ 
vious  impediment,  though  not  a  caufe  of  divorce  if 
they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modern  refolu- 
tions  have  adhered  to  the  fenfe  of  the  civil  law,  by  de¬ 
termining  that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in 
a  lucid  interval,  was  abfolutely  void.  But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  ‘prove  the  exa£t  (late  of  the  party’s  mind 
at  the  aftual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  (concurring  with  fome  private  family  reafons  *),*See  /Vi¬ 
tim  ffatute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  the  vate  a8sr 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenfies  (if  23  Geo.  II. 
found  lunatics  under  a  commiffion,  or  committed  to c* 
the  care  of  truftees  under  any  ad  of  parliament)  before 
they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  (hall  be  totally 
void. 

Idiots  and  perfons  of  nonfane  memory,  as  well  as  in¬ 
fants  and  perfons  under  durefs,  are  not  totally  difabled 
either  to  convey  or  purchafe,  but  fub  modo  only.  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
adually  void.  The  king  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot* 
may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  ads.  But  it  hath  been 
faid,  that  a  non  compos  himfelf,  though  he  be  after¬ 
wards  brought  to  a  right  mind,  (hall  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  his  own  infanity  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant : 
for  that  no  man  (hall  be  allowed  to  ftupify  himfelf,  o? 
plead  his  own  difability.  The  progrefs  of  this  notion 
is  fome  what  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non 
compos  was  a  fufficient  plea  to  void  a  man’s  own 
bond:  and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  regifter  for  the  alie¬ 
nor  himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
infanity  }  dum  fuit  non  compos  mentis  fuccy  ut  dicit ,  &C-*. 

But  under  Edward  III.  a  fcruple  began  to  arife,  whe¬ 
ther  a  man  (hould  be  permitted  to  blcmifh  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  infanity  j  and,  afterwards,  a  defen¬ 
dant  in  aflize  having  pleaded  a  releafe  by  the  plaintiff 
(ince  the  laft  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re¬ 
plied  ( ore  tenus ,  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was. 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourned 
the  affize  y  doubting,  whether  as  the  plaintiff  was  fane 
both  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fuit,  he 
(hould  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva¬ 
tion  of  reafon  }  and  the  queftion  was  aiked,  how  he 
came  to  remember  to  releafe,  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when, 
he  gave  it  ?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  reafoning 
(that  a  man  (hall  not  be  allowed  to  difable  himfelf,  by  > 
pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  fuch  a  fituation)  was.ferionfly  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  judges  in  argument  y  upon  a  queftion  whe-- 
ther  the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  his  infane  anceftor  ?  And  from  thefe  loofe^ 
authorities,  which  Fitzherbert  does  not  fcruple  to  re¬ 
ject  as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  maxim  that  a  man 
(hall  not  ftultify  himfelf,  hath  been  handed  down  as 
fettled  law:  though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  rule,  have  in  many  points  endeavoured 
to  reftrain  it.  And,  clearly,  the  next  heir  or  other 
perfon  interefted,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
non  compos }  take  advantage  of  hisffncapacity  and  avoid 
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idiom  the  grant.  And  fo,  too,  if  he  purchases  under  this 
II  .  difabilitv,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
telenets.  penpes  3gree  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  either  waive 
or  accept  the  eftate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  wave  £kch  purchafe  or  conveyance,  when 
he  conies  to  full  age  5  or,  if  he  does  not  then  a&ually 
agree  to  it,  his  heir  may  waive  it  after  him.  Perfons, 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  under  durefs,  may  affirm 
or  avoid  fuch  tranfa&ion,  whenever  the  durefs  is  ceaf- 
ed.  For  all  thefe  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law; 
which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  impofed  upon  through 
the  imbecility  of  their  prefent  condition;  fo  that  their 
ads  are  only  binding,  in  cate  they  he  aftenvards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecility  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  rtatute  11  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
directions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
or  years,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  lunatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors.  See 
Luxacy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
in  a  fynonymous  fenle  with  dialed.  The  word  is 
Greek,  ihapcc,  “  propriety  formed  of  thos  “  proper, 
own.” 

IDIOPATHY,  in  Phyjic ,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arifing  from  any  pre¬ 
ceding  dileafe;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  fym- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epilepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap- 
pens  merely  through  foine  fault  in.  the  brain  ;  and 
fympathetic  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  fome  other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,.  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  diforders  than  perfons  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conftitution  ufually  are. 

IDIOT,  or  Ideot,  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth.  See  Idiocy. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  idium,  which  prima¬ 
rily  imports  a  private  perfon ,  or  one  who  leads  a  pri¬ 
vate  life,  without  any  (hare  or  concern  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  afFairs. 

*A  perfon  who  has  undemanding  enough  to  meafure 
a  yard  of  cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the 
days  of  the  week,  &c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of 
-  the  law.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 

blind,  is  confidered  by  the  law  in  the  fame  ftate  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  writers,  for  a  perfon 
ignorant  or  unlearned  ;  anfwering  to  ilhteratus  or  un- 
peritus.  In  this  fenfe,  ViCtor  tells  us,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  that  in  the  confuhhip  of  MefTala,  the  Holy  Gof- 
pels,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  were  cor¬ 
rected  and  amended,  as  having  been  written  by  idiot 
'cvangelifts  :  Tanqitam  ab  idiot  is  evangel f  is  coinpqfita. 

IDLENESS,  a  reluCtancy  in  people  to  be  employed 
in  any  kind  of  work.  # 

Idlenefs  in  any  perfon  rvhatfoever  is  a  high  of¬ 
fence  againft  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  man  w7ho  does  not  work,  or 
a.  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  fomebody  mult 
fuffer  cold  or  hunger  :  the  produce  of  the  lands  not  be¬ 
ing  more  than  fufficient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon 
may  fhift  off  the  want  from  himfelf,  yet  it  mult  in  the 
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end  fall  fomewhere.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at  Idleneij 
Athens  punillied  idlenefs,  and  exerted  a  right  of  examin- 
ing  every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time  ;  Yj 

the  intention  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know¬ 
ing  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
lliould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  The  civil  law*  expelled  all  iturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city  ;  and,  in  our  own  lawT,  all  idle  perfons  or  va¬ 
gabonds,  whom  our  ancient  flatutes  deferibe  to  be 
“  fuch  as  w^ake  on  the  night  and  ileep  on  the  day,  BlachJL 
and  haunt  cuftomable  taverns  and  ale-houfes,  and  routs  Comment, 
about ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  ne 
whether  they  go;”  or  fuch  as  are  more  particularly 
deferibed  by  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided  in¬ 
to  three  clalfes,  idle  and  d if  orderly  perfons,  rogues  and 
vagabonds ,  and  incorrigible  rogues ; — all  thefe  are  of¬ 
fenders  againfi;  the  good  order,  and  blemifhes  in  the 
government,  of  any  kingdom.  They  are  therefore  all 
punillied,  by  the  fiatute  laft  mentioned  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons  with  one  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  houfe  of  correClion  ;  rogues  and  va  ¬ 
gabonds  with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fix  months ;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
difeipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years  : 
the  breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  in  one 
of  an  inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  in.  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes 
him  a  felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  forty  (hillings,  and  to  pay  all  expences  brought  up¬ 
on  the  parilh  thereby  :  in  the  fame  manner  as,  by  our 
ancient  law's,  whoever  harboured  any  ftranger  for  more 
than  twTo  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public  for  any 
offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
reprefentation  of  any  of  the  heathen  gods. —  This 
image,  of  whatever  materials  it  conlified,  was,  by  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies,  called  confecration,  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer’s  hands,  it  w7as  only  a 
mere  ftatue.  Three  things  wTere  neceffary  tto  turn  it 
into  a  god  ;  proper  ornaments,  confecration,  and  ora¬ 
tion.  The  ornaments  were  variotis,  and  wholly  defign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  ftupid  multi¬ 
tude,  who  are  chiefly  taken  with  fliow'  and  pageantry. 

Then  followed  the  confecration  and  oration,  which 
w7ere  performed  with  great  folemnity  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  See  Image. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  w’orfhip  of  idols,  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  two  forts.  By  the  firft,  men  adore  the 
wrorks  of  God,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  fiars,  angels, 
daemons,  men,  and  animals  :  by  the  fecond,  men  wor- 
fiiip  the  w7ork  of  their  own  hands,  as  fiatues,  pictures, 
and  the  like  :  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third,  that 
by  which  men  have  w7orfhipped  the  true  God  under 
fenfible  figures  and  reprefentations.  This  indeed  may- 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  ;  and  thus  the  Ifraelites  adored  God 
under  the  figure  of  a  calf. 

The  fiars  were  the  firft  objeCts  of  idolatrous  wTor- 
fhip,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  influence  on 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  motions,  particularly  the  fun  and  moon,  which  are 
confidered  as  the  moft  glorious  and  refplendent  images 
of  the  Deity  :  afterwards,  as  their  fentiments  became 

more 
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IcVatrv,  more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form  images,  and  to  en- 
Idor.ic.u'' us*  cc-  -dn  the  opinion,  that  by  virtue  of  confecration,  the 
»  g0C}s  vvere  called  clown  to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their  da- 

tues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occafion  to  rally  the 
IJ  ans  for  guarding  fo  carefully  the  ftatues  of  their 
r  who,  if  they  were  really  prefen t  in  their  images, 
r  :„  ht  fave  their  worfliippers  the  trouble  of  fecuring 
them  from  thieves  and  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ancient  Pagans  paid 
to  the  datues  of  their  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifer 
arid  more  feiifible  heathens  confidered  them  only  as  Am¬ 
ple  reprefentations  or  figures  defigned  to  recal  to  their 
minds  the  memory  of  their  gods.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Varro  and  Seneca  :  and  the  fame  fentiment  is  clearly 
laid  down  in  Plato,  who  maintains,  that  images  are 
inanimate,  and  that  all  the  honour  paid  to  them  lias 
refpeCl  to  the  gods  whom  they  reprefent.  But  as  to 
the  vulgar,  they  were  dupid  enough  to  believe  the  fta- 
tues  themfelves  to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  divine  worfhip 
to  flocks  and  Hones. 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world  :  for  wherever  we 
cad  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely  fee 
any  thing  but  falfe  worfhip  and  idolatry.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Scripture,  that  Abraham’s  forefathers,  and 
even  Abraham  himfelf,  were  for  a  time  idolaters. 

The  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
make  any  reprefentation  of  God  :  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol  :  and  from  the  time  of 
•the  Maccabees  to  the  dedrudion  of  .Terufalem,  the 
Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure 
of  any  man  :  by  the  lawr  of  Moles,  they  were  obliged 
to  deftroy  all  the  images  they  found,  and  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  apply  any  of  the  gold  or-  filver  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  no  one  might  receive  the  lead  profit  from 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews, 
after  they  had  fmarted  for  their  idolatry,  were  fo  fen- 
fible,  that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  veflel 
that  had  been  employed  in  facrificing  to  a  falfe  god, 
to  warm  themfelves  with  the  wood  of  a  grove  after 
it  was  cut  down,  or  to  (belter  themfelves  under  its 
ihade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  when¬ 
ever  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  oht  idolatry  ;  as  did 
alfo  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  worfhip 
of  one  God.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Proteflant  Chridians  charge  thofe  of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous-  kind  of 
worfhip  to  the  pictures  or  images  of  faints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  :  before  thefe  they  burn  lamps  and  wax  candles; 
before  thefe,  they  burn  incenfe,  and,  kneeling,  offer 
up  their  vows  and  petitions  they,  like  the  Pagans, 
believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the  image  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  prefides  in  a  particular  manner  about  its  (brine, 
and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its  image  ; 
and  that  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken  away, 
the  faint  would  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that 
place. 

IDOMENEUS,  in  fabulous  hiilory,  fucceeded  his 
father  Deucalion  on  the  throne  of  Crete.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90 
(hips.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered  himfelf 
famous  by  his  valour,  and  flaughtered  many  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangerous  temped,  that  if  he 
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efcaped  from  the  fury  of  the  feas  and  dorms,  he  would  Idumsea 
offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  fird  prefented  M 
itfelf  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  fhore.  This  was  no  other  1  •  _  °’ 
than  his  fon,  who  came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon 
his  fafe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promife  to 
the  god  ;  and  the  inhumanity  and  rafhnefs  of  this  fa- 
crifice  rendered  him  fo  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fub- 
je&s,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in  qued  of  a 
fettlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coaft  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Salentuni.  He 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  fatis- 
faCtion  of  feeing  his  new  kingdom  flourifh  and  his 
fubje&s  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  fcholiaft  of 
Lycophron,  v.  1 2 17,  Idomeneus,  during  his  abfence  in 
the  Trojan  war,  intruded  the  management  of  his  king¬ 
dom  to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promifed  his  daughter 
Clifithere  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  fird 
governed  with  moderation,  but  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Nauplius  king  of  Euboea  to  put  to  death  Meda  the 
wife  of  his  mader,  with  her  daughter  Clidthere,  and  to 
feize  the  kingdom.  After  thefe  violent  meafures  he 
drengthened  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  Ido¬ 
meneus  at  his  return  found  it  impofdble  to  expel  the 
ufurper. 

IDUMAEA.  See  Edom. 

JEALOUSY,  in  Ethics ,  is  that  peculiar  uneafinefs 
which  arifes  from  the  fear  that  fome  rival  may  rob  us 
of  the  affeCtion  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fufpi- 
cion  that  he  has  already  done  it.  The  fird  fort  of  jea- 
loufy  is  infeparable  from  love,  before  it  is  in  poffellion 
of  its  objeCl  ;  the  latter  is  often  unjud,  generally  mid* 
chievous,  always  troublefome. 

Waters  of  Jealousy.  See  Waters. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  diminutive 
of  the  word  EIDOS,  and  properly  dgnifies  any  poem  of 
moderate  extent,  without  confidering  the  fubjeCl.  But 
as  the  collection  of  Theocritus’s  poems  were  called 
Idyllia ,  and  the  padoral  pieces  being  by  far  the  bed  in  - 
that  collection,  the  term  Idijllion  feems  to  be  now  ap¬ 
propriated  to  padoral  pieces. 

JEARS  or  Geers,  in  the  fea  language,  an  affem^ 
biage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  fhip 
are  hoided  along  the  mad  to  their  ufual  dation,  or 
lowered  from  thence  as  occadon  requires  ;  the  former 
of  which  operations  is  called  fwaying ,  and  the  latter 
Jlrikitig . 

JEBUSAH,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  peoples  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  defeendants  of  Jebufi,  Canaan’s  fon  ;  fo  warlike 
and  brave,  as  to  have  dood  their  ground,  efpecially  in 
Jebus,  afterwards  called  Jerufalem\  down  to  the  time  of 
David,  Judges  i.  21.  1  Sam.  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  ca¬ 
pital  of  Tiviotdale  or  Roxburghfliire,  is  {hunted  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jed,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well  built  and 
populous,  and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  cattle*  - 
On  the  wed  fide  of  the  river,  near  its  junCHon  with 
the  Teviot,  ftand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey 
founded  by  David  I.  a  part  of  which  ancient  pile  dill 
ferves  for  a  parilh  church. — Jedburgh  is  the  feat  of  the 
fheriff’s  court  and  of  a  prefbytery.  The  population  of 
this  town  in  1793  was  eftimated  at  2000. 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  iflands  of 
Japan,  where  the  emperor  refides.  It  is  open  on  all 
Tides,  having  neither  walls  nor  ramparts;  and  the 
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Jefferfonia  houfes  are  built  with  earth,  and  boarded  on  the  out- 
fide  to  prevent  the  rain  from  deftroying  the  walls.  In 
,  every  ftreet  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  (hut  up  in  the 
the  night*,  and  a  kind  of  cuftomhoufe  or  magazine, 
to  put  merchandifes  in.  It  is  a  large  place,  being, 
nine  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  A  fire  happened  in  1658* 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  burnt  down  100, .000 
houfes,  and  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  inhabitants  pe¬ 
ri  (bed.  The  emperor’s  palace  and  all  the  reft  were  re¬ 
duced  to  afties  ;  but  they  are  all  rebuilt  again.  The 
rpyal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  5  and  is  defend¬ 
ed  with  walls,  ditches,  towers,  and  baftions.  Where 
the  emperor  refides,  there  are  three  towers  nine  ftories 
high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold  j  and  the  hall 
of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupported  by  pillars  of  maffy 
gold.  Near  the  palace  are  feveral  others,  where  the 
relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The  emprefs  has  a  pa¬ 
lace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20  fmall  ones  for  the 
concubines.  Befides,  all  the  vaffal  kings  have  each  a 
palace  in  the  city,  with  a  handfome  garden,  and  ftables 
for  2000  horfes.  The  houfes  of  the  common  fort  are 
nothing  but  a  ground  floor,  and  the  rooms  are  parted 
by  folding  fcreens  *,  fo  that  they  can  make  the  rooms 
larger  or  fmaller  at  pleafure.  It  is  feated  in  an  agree¬ 
able  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay  ;  and  the  river 
which  croffes  it,  is  divided  into  feveral  canals.  E.Long. 
140.  o.  N.  Lat.  35.  32. 

JEFFERSONIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  pentandria,  and  order  monogynia . 
The  calyx  is  compofed  of  five  (hort  oval  imbricated 
leaves  ;  "the  corolla  is  monophyllous  and  funnel-fhaped  *, 
the  margin  hypocrateriform  ;  the  ftigma  is  quadrifid. 
One  fpecies  only  has  been  difeovered,  ftmpervircns , 
which  is  a  ihrub  with  round,  poliftied,  fhining  ftems, 
which  climb  on  bulhes  and  fmall  trees.  This  ihrub  is 
very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Georgia  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Dr  Brickel,  and  it  is 
covered  with  bloffoms  for  many  months  of  the  year. 
JEFFERY.  See  Geoffrey. 

JEFFREYS,  Sir  George,  Baron  Wem,  common¬ 
ly  called  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  John  Jef¬ 
freys,  Efq.  of  A6lon  in  Denbighihire  ;  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  wThere  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  law*.  Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  w*as  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  he  being  a  merry  bottle  companion, 
foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  their 
recorder.  He  wTas  aftenvards  chofen  folicitor  to  the 
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inftead  of  appearing,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  Jeffrey?, 
as  his  counfel,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for  “ ~y— 
himfelf  ;  but  would  load  him  with  the  groffeft  and 
moft  vulgar  abufes,  browrbeat,  infult,  and  turn  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  witneffes  that  fpoke  in  his  behalf ;  and  even 
threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifonment,  if  they 
made  the  lead  hefitation  about  bringing  in  the  prifoner 
guilty.  Yet  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  in  temper* 
and  matters  perfectly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no 
one  became  a ,  feat  of  juftice  better.  Nay,  it  even  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  when  he  was  under  no  ftate  influence,  he 
was  fometimes  inclined  to  protect  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  mankind,  of  which  the  following  inftance 
has  been  given  : — The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Brif- 
tol  had  been  ufed  to  tranfport  convi&ed  criminals 
to  the  American  plantations,  and  fell  them  by  way  .of 
trade.  This  turning  to  good  account  when  any  pil¬ 
ferers  or  petty  r@gues  were  brought  before  them,  they 
threatened  them  with  hanging  ;  and  then  fome  offi¬ 
cers  who  attended,  earneftly  perfuaded  the  ignorant 
intimidated  creatures  to  beg  for  tranfportation,  as  the 
only  way  to  fave  them  ;  and  in  general  their  advice  was 
followed.  Then,  without  more  form,  each  alderman 
in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit  ; 
and  fometimes  warm  difputes  arofe  between  them  about 
the  next  turn.  This  infamous  trade  which  had  been 
carried  on  many  years,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lord  chief  juftice,  he  made  the  mayor  defeend  from 
the  bench  and  ftand  at  the  bar,  in  his  fcarlet  and  fur, 
with  his  guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead  as 
common  criminals.  He  then  obliged  them  to  give  fe- 
curities  to  anfwer  informations  ;  but  the  proceedings 
were  flopped  by  the  Revolution. — However,  the  bru¬ 
tality  Jeffreys  commonly  ftunved  on  the  bench,  where 
his  voice  and  vifage  were  equally  terrible,  at  length 
expo  fed  him  to  a  fevere  mortification.  A  ferivener  of 
Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo¬ 
nent’s  counfel  faid  he  was  a  ftrange  fellow,  and  fome¬ 
times  went  to  church,  and  fometimes  to  conventicles  ; 
and  it  was  thought  he  w?as  a  trimmer.  At  this  the 
chancellor  fired  :  “  A  trimmer  ?  (faid  he)  ;  I  have 
heard  much  of  that  monfter,  but  never  faw  one.  Come 
forth  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  fhape.”  He 
then  treated  the  poor  fellow*  fo  roughly,  that,  on  his 
leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 
terrors  of  that  man’s  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he 
(hould  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impreflions  of  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Soon  after,  the  prince  of  Orange 
coming,  the  lord  chancellor,  dreading  the  public  re- 
fentment,  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  feaman’s  drefs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  leave  the  kingdom  *,  and  was  drinking  in  a  cellar, 


duke  of  York;  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made  „  ...  - 

cliief-iuftice  ofGhefter.  At  length,  refigning  the  re-  when  this  ferivener  coming  into  the  cellar  and  lee- 

corderihip,  he  obtained  the  poll  of  chief-juftice  of  the  mg  again  the  face ^ which  had  filled  him  with Juch  hor- 

king’s-bench,  and,  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  James  II. 
tfie  great  feal.  During  the  reign  of  Ring  Charles  II. 
he  (bowed  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  thofe  diffenting 
minifters  who,  in  that  time  of  perfection,  were  tried 
by  him  :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  advifers  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  all  .the  oppreffions  and  arbitrary  meafures 
carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  IL  ;  and  his  fangui- 
r.ary  and  inhuman  proceedings  again  Monmouth’s  un¬ 
happy  adherents  in  the  w*eft  will  ever  render  his  name 
infamous.  Whenever  the  prifoner  was  cf  a  different 
p3rtyr|  or  he  could  pleafe  the  court  by  condemning  him. 


ror,  (farted  ;  on  which  Jeffreys,  fearing  he  was  knowm, 
feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot 
of  beer  in  his  hand.  But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  w*as  there  :  and  the  mob  ruffling  in  feiz- 
ed  him,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
fent  him  with  a  ftrong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  by  wrhom  he  w*as  committed  to  the  Towner,  where 
he  died  in  1689. — It  is  remarkable,  {that  the  late  coun- 
tefs  of  Pomfret  met  with  very  rude  infults  from  the  po¬ 
pulace  on  the  w'eflem  road,  only  becaufe  (lie  was  grand¬ 
daughter  to  the  inhuman  Jeffreys. 

'  0  JEHOVAH, 
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Jehovah  JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  Scripture  names  of  God, 
?  fignifying  the  Befog  who  is  felf-exiftent  and  gives  exid- 
ence  to  others. 

So  great  a  veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of  pronouncing  it,  where¬ 
by  its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.  They  call  it 
tetragrammaton ,  or  “  the  name  with  four  letters  ;  and 
believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEJUNE  style.  See  Style. 

JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts;  thus 
called  from  the  Latin  jejutins ,  “  hungry  becaufe 
always  found  empty.  See  Anatomy,  N°  93. 

JELLALA£AN,  or  Gelaltean  Calendar,  Epo- 
cha,  and  Tear.  See  Calendar,  Epocha,  and 
Year. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  a  proper  con¬ 
fidence  with  fugar  ;  or  the  drong  deco&ions  of  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch 
a  height  as  to  be  (tiff  and  firm  when  cold,  without  the 
addition  of  any  fugar. — The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cool¬ 
ing,  faponaceous,  and  acefcent,  and  therefore  are  good 
as  medicines  in  all  diforders  of  the  primse  vise,  arifing 
from  alkalefcent  juices,  efpecially  when  not  given  alone, 
but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
made  from  animal  fubdances  are  all  alkalefcent,  and 
are  therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity  of 
the  humours  prevails  :  the  alkalefcent  quality  of  thefe 
is,  however,  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off,  by  adding 
lemon  juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a  fort  of  jellies  much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies; 
thefe  had  the  redorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them, 
but  they  are  now  fcarce  ever  heard  off. 

JiLLY-Oat ,  a  preparation  of  common  oats,  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  in  all  hec¬ 
tic  diforders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  Cray 
fifti. — It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  oats, 
with  the  hulk  taken  off,  with  fome  hartfhorn  (havings, 
and  currants,  together  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  all  broken  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fet  over 
the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  jelly;  which  when  drained  and  c6ld 
will  be  very  firm  and  hard.  A  few  fpoonfuls  of  this 
are  to  be  taken  every  morning,  diluted  with  a  bafon  of 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  broths,  or  any  other 
warm  liquor. 

JEMPTERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  ead  by  Medal- 
padia,  on  the  fouth  by  Helfingia,  and  on  the  wed  by 
Norway,  It  is  full  of  mountains ;  and  the  principal 
towns  are  Reffundt,  Lich,  and  Docra. 

JENA,  a  drong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  feated  ori  the  river  Sala,  in  E.  Long.  1  2.  4.  N. 
Lat.  51.  o. 

JENCAPORE,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Indodan,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Chaul,  in  E.  Long.  76.  25.  N.  Lat  30.  30. 

JENC OPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer- 
ter,  with  a  drong  citadel.  The  houfes  are  all  built  with 
wood.  E.  Long.  14.  20. .N.  Lat.  57.  22. 

JENISA,  a  river  of  the  Ruffian  empire  that  runs 
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from  north  to  fouth  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the  Jenifkoi 
Frozen  ocean.  H 

JENISKOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Si-  1 
beria,  feated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  pretty  drong  ;  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
miles  round  it.  It  is  fubjed  to  the  Tungufians,  who 
are  Pagans,  and  live  chiefiy  on  the  above  river.  They 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckon¬ 
ing  a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cold ;  and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but 
black  and  red  currants,  drawTberries,  and  goofeberries. 

Corn,  butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap. 

E.  Long.  92.  35.  N.  Lat.  57.  46. 

JENKINS,  Henry.  See  Longevity. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline,  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
datefman  of  the  1 7th  century,  born  in  Glamorganfhire 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king’s  caufe,  he  confulted  his  fafety  by  flight  ;  but  re¬ 
turning  on  the  Refforation,  he  was  admitted  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  Exton 
as  judge.  When  the  queen  mother  Henrietta  died  in 
1669  at  Paris,  her  whole  edate,  real  and  perfonal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XIV.  :  upon  which  Dr 
Jenkins’s  opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
commiffion,  and  recovered  her  effeds  ;  for  which  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in 
which  tedious  negociation  he  was  engaged  about  four 
years  and  a  half ;  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy 
counfellor  and  fecretary  of  date.  He  died  in  1685  ; 
and  as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  edate 
to  charitable  ufes  :  he  was  fo  great  a  benefa&or  to  Je~ 
fus  College,  Oxford,  that  he  is  generally  looked  on  as 
the  fecond  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
collected  and  printed  in  1724,  in  two  vols.  folio. 

JENNY  WREN,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  fong 
birds  to  the  wren.  See  Wren,  ORNITHOLOGY  Index . 

JENTACULUM  was,  among  the  Romans,  a 
morning  refrediment  like  our  breakfad.  It  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fimple,  confiding,  for  the  mod  part,  of  bread 
alone  ;  labouring  people  indeed  had  fomething  more 
fubdantial  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of 
their  employment.  What  has  been  here  faid  may  be 
obferved  of  the  Jews  and  Chridians  alfo.  The  Greeks 
didinguifhed  this  morning  meal  by  the  feveral  names 
of  cegirov,  uKgcc\i<rfios  or  otKgoIUrf&et,  though  is 

generally  applied  to  dinner.  See  Eating  and  Dinner. 

JENYNS,  Soame,  a  didinguifhed  Englifh  writer, 
was  born  in  Great  Ormond-dreet,  London,  in  the  year 
1703-4.  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  his  father,  was  defeended 
from  the  family  of  the  Jenyns  of  Churchill  in  Somer- 
fetdiire.  The  country  refidence  of  Sir  Roger  was  at 
Ely,  in  the  ifle  of  the  fame  name,  where  he  turned  his 
attention  to  fuch  kinds  of  buffoefs  as  rendered  him  mod 
beneficial  to  his  neighbours,  for  which  amiable  deport¬ 
ment  in  particular  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Irm  by  William  III.  Our  author’s  mo¬ 
ther,  a  lady  of  rank,  learning  and  piety,  fuperintended 
his  education  till  it  was  neceffary  to  place  him  under  a 
tutor,  for  which  purpofe  a  Mr  Hill  was  taken  into  the 
family,  by  whom  he  was  indruded  in  the  fird  rudi¬ 
ments  of  language,  with  fuch  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  vrere  fuited  to  his  years.  At  this  time  Mr 
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jenyns.  Hill  was  called  to  a  fituation  more  advantageous,  and  cifion,  and  comes  to  the  conclufion  he  means  to  elk-  Jeofaife, 

— 'v - a  Mr  White  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  tutor  to  bliffi  by  a  regular  chain  of  argument.  His  firft  publi-  Jephthah. 

young  Jenyns,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning,  talte,  cation  on  account  of  which  he  was  attacked,  was  his 

and  ingenuity,  by  whom  he  was  qualified  for  attending  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil ;  but 

the  univerfity.  in  a  preface  to  the  fecond  edition  he  fully  vindicated  it 

He  was  admitted  into  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  againft  all  the  calumny,  llander,  and  mifreprefentation 

in  the  year  172 2,  under  Dr  Edmondfon,  who  was  at  which  had  been  thrown  out  againil  it,  with  that  tem- 

that  time  one  of  the  leading  tutors  of  the  college,  per  and  moderation  which  difti.nguiffied  him  fo  eminent- 

Here  his  diligence  and  regular  deportment  did  him  the  ly  upon  all  occafions.  His  view  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
greatell  honour,  and  the  ft  rift  difcipline  obferved  in  dences  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  publiffied  without 
the  college  was  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  his  natural  incli-  his  name  in  the  year  1776,  which  gave  delight  and  fa- 
nations.  After  quitting  the  college,  his  winter  reft-  tisfa&ion  to  many  eminent  judges,  and  made  converts 
dence  was  in  London,  and  he  lived  in  the  country  du-  of  numbers  who  had  been  infidels  before, 
ring  the  fummer  feafon,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  JEOFAILE,  (compounded  of  three  French  words, 
profecution  of  fuch  ftudies  as  were  of  a  literary  nature.  J'ay  faille ,  “  I  have  failed”),  a  term  in  law,  uftd  for 
His  firft  publication,  a  poetical  effay  on  the  art  of  dan-  an  overfight  in  pleading  or  other  proceeding  at  law. 
cing,  appeared  without  his  name  in  1727  ;  but  he  was  The  (bowing  of  thefe  defe&s  or  overflights  was  for- 
very  floon  difeovered,  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  prefage  merly  often  pra&ifed  by  the  counfel  j  and  when  the 

of  his  future  eminence.  jury  came  into  court  in  order  to  try  the  iilue,  they  faid, 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  chofen  in  This  inqueft  you  ought  not  to  take  \  and  after  ver- 
174.2  one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  county  di£l  they  would  fay  to  the  court,  lo  judgment  you 
of  Cambridge,  and  from  this  period  he  retained  his  ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  llatutes  have  been  made 
feat  in  the  houfle  of  commons  till  the  year  1780.  The  to  avoid  the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fuggeftions  5  and 
'high  opinion  entertained  by  his  condiments  of  his  par-  a  judgment  is  not  to  be  ftayed  after  verdi£l  for  mifta- 
llamentary  conduct,  may  be  learned  from  the  urianimi-  king  the  Chriftian  cr  furname  of  either  of  the  parties, 
ty  of  their  choice  ;  for  he  never  but  once  experienced  or  in  a  fum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year,  &c. 
any  oppofition.  He  was  chofen  one  of  the  commiffion-  where  the  fame  are  rightly  named  in  any  preceding 
ers  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1755,  record. 

which  office  he  retained  till  an  alteration  was  made  in  _  JEPHTH  AH,  judge  of  Ifrael,  and  fucceffor  to  Jair 
the  conftitution  of  ic  by  authority  of  parliament.  He  in  the  government  of  the  people,  was  a  native  of  Miz- 
was  married,  firft  to  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  peh,  and  the  fon  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gi- 
Soame,  of  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  who  died  without  iffue,  lead  having  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by 
and  afterwards  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  Gray,  Efq.  her,  thefe.  children  drove  Jephthah  from  his  father’s 
of  Hackney,  who  furvived  him.  He  died  himfelf  of  a  houfe,  faying  that  he  ihould  not  be  heir  with  them, 
fever,  after  a  few  days  illnefs,  on  the  18th  ot  Decern-  Jephthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  and  there  he 
ber,  1787,  leaving  no  iflue.  became  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  and  fuch  other 

His  temper  was  mild,  fweet,  and  gentle,  which  he  people  as  he  had  picked  up  togetner.  At  that  time, 

manifefted  indiferiminately  to  all.  It  was  his  earned  the  Ifraelites  beyond  Jordan,  feeing  thernflelves  preffed 

wifti  never  to  give  offence  to  any  \  yet  he  made  fuch  by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  defire  affiftance  from 

liberal  allowances  for  diverfities  of  temper,  that  he  w  as  Jephthah  *,  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  com- 
very  rarely  offended  with  others.  He  was  punctual  in  mand  of  them.  Jephthah  at  firft  repioached  them  with 
the  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  religion  both  in  public  the  injuftice  which  they  had  clone  him,  or  at  lead  which 

and  private,  profeffing  to  be  better  pleafed  with  the  they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  wras  forced  fiom  his 

government  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  father’s  noufe.  But  as  thefe  people  were  very  earned;  in 

than  of  any  other  in  Chriftendom,  which,  however,  he  their  requeft,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccourthem, 
confidered  as  capable  of  important  alterations  and  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  ac- 
amendments,  if  it  were  previoufly  and  deliberately  de-  knowledge  him  for  their  prince.  1  his  they  con  ente 
termined  what  thefe  alterations  ffiould  'be.  He  poffef-  to,  and  promifed  with  an  oath. 

fed  an  uncommon  vein  of  the  moft  lively  and  genuine  Jephthah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  28.17,  having 
wit,  which  he  never  made  ufe  of  to  wound  the  feelings  been  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  aflem- 
of  others,  but  was  rather  very  much  offended  with  thofe  bly  of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  (pint  of  God, 
who  did,  being  convinced  that  diftinguifhed  endow-  and  began  to  get  his  troops  toget  ler  5  to  t  at  en  ,  e 

ments  of  the  mind  are  as  much  intended  to  promote  the  went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  lirael  pol- 

felicity  of  others,  as  of  thofe  who  poffefls  them.  felled  beyond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a 

No  man  was  ever  a  more  genuine  philanthropift,  as  vow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  fuccefstul  againft  the 

he  felt  moft  fenfibly  for  the  miferies  of  others,  and  ufed  Ammonites,  he  would  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offering 
every  mean  in  his  pow’er  to  render  them  as  happy  as  whatever  fhould  firft  come  om  o  his  ou  e  to  niv,et 

poffible.  His  indigent  neighbours  in  the  country  he  him.  The  battle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained 

viewed  as  a  part  of  his  family,  in  which  light  he  con-  conqueror,  and  ravaged  all  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
fidered  them  as  entitled  to  his  care  and  prote&ion.  As  as  he  returned  to  his  .houfle,  his  only  daughter  came 
an  author,  Soame  Jenyns  certainly  deflerves  a  place  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  iwhere- 
araong  thofe  who  have  excelled,  whether  wre  view  him  as  upon  Jephthah  tore  his  clothes,  and  ai  ,  as,  my 

a  poet,  or  a  writer  of  profe,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  daughter,  thou  haft  brought  me  very  low,,  for  I  have 
ranks  with  the  pureft  and  moft  corredt  writers  of  the  made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  per- 
Englifh  language.  He  reafons  with  clofenefs  and  pre-  formance  o.  it.”  His  daughter  anfvtered,  y  a 
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ther,  if  thou  haft  made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  do  with 
me  as  thou  halt  promifed  ;  grant  me  only  the  favour 
that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
there  for  two  months  bewail  my  virginity  with  my 
companions.”  Jephthah  granted  her  this  liberty  3  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt-offering,  agreeable  to  his 
vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  moft  commentators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Ephraimites,  jealous  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
paffed  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  came 
and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  war,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  his 
houfe.  Jephthah  anfwered  them,  that  he  had  fent  to 
defire  their  afiiftance  j  but  obferving  that  they  did  not 
come,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hands  and  hazarded  a  battle. 
The  Ephraimites  not  being  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons, 
Jephthah  aflembled  the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  them 
battle,  and  defeated  them  ;  fo  that  there  were  two  and 
forty  thoufand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that 
day.  We  knew  nothing  more  in  particular  concerning 
the  life  of  Jephthah,  only  that  he  judged  Ifrael  fix 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Gilead. 

St  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  32.)  places  Jephthah  among  the 
faints  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  the  merit  of  whofe  faith  di- 
ftinguiffied  them.  But  it  muO  be  obferved,  that  there  is 
fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  Jephthah’s  vow,  that 
notwithstanding  the  Scripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  very  plain 
and  clear  terms,  yet  fuch  difficulties  arife  concerning 
it  as  perplex  commentators.  Some  maintain,  that 
this  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  not  facrificed,  as  that 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Mofes 3  and 
efpecially,  when  by  the  fame  law  he  might  have  re¬ 
deemed  his  daughter  for  ten  fhekels  of  filver  :  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  fomething  elfe  Jephthah  did 
to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  devoting  her  to  a  date  of  ce¬ 
libacy,  or  dedicating  her  to  the  fervice  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  tbofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  or 
that  Jephthah’s  daughter  was  actually  facrificed,  urge, 
that  the  times  wherein  Jephthah  lived  were  fadly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  idolatry  3  alfo  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
before  he  was  called  to  the  afiiftance  of  his  country  3  but 
above  all,  the  clear,  evident,  and  exprefs  meaning  of  the 
text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  of  perpetual  virginity 
are  infiitutions  of  a  modern  date  3  and  had  there  been 
no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occafion  for 
rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  himfelf  as  he  did  5 
befides  the  bitter  lamentations  made  by  herfelf,  and  by 
all  the  daughters  of  Ifrael  in  fucceeding  times.  But  if 
ihe  was  facrificed,  we  may  fafely  and  confidently  aver 
with  Jofephus,  who  fays  that  file  was,  that  this  iacri- 
fice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to  God  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  not¬ 
withstanding,  have  proceeded  from  a  mifiaken  principle 
of  religion. 

JERBOA,  a  fpecies  of  quadruped  belonging  to  the 
genus  c Upus,  and  refembling  in  fome  of  its  characters, 
the  moufe  tribe.  Ste  Dihjs,  Mammalia  Index. 

JEREMIAH  (the  Prophecy  of),  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Tefiament.  This  divine  writer  was  of  the 
race  of  the  priefis,  the  fon  of  Hilkian  of  Anathoth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  when  very  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofiah, 
and  continued  in  the  difeharge  of  it  about  40  years. 
He  was  rot  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other 
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Jews,  but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  defolation 
of  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  E- 
gypt  with  his  difciple  Baruch,  where  it  is  fuppoled  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  the  Chrifiian 
fathers  tell  us  he  was  fioned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
preaching  againft  their  idolatry  3  and  fome  fay  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrali,  becaufe  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy  againil  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
relates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifrael,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  of  Judah,  from  the  firfi  chapter  to  the  44th  3. 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  fevere  judgments  which 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  fame  offences.  He 
pafiionately  laments  their  misfortune,  and  recommends 
a  fpeedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  predicts 
the  grievous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  70  years  captivity  in  Chaldea.  He  like- 
wfife  foretels  their  deliverance  and  happy  return,  and 
the  recompenfe  which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Jew's,  fhould  meet  with  in  due  time. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  intimations  in  this  prophecy 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefiiah  ;  alfo  feveral 
remarkable  vifions,  and  types,  and  hifforical  paffages 
relating  to  thofe  times.  The  5 2d  chapter  does  not 
belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  probably 
was  added  by  Ezra,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  what  happened  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Jechonias.  St 
Jerome  has  obferved  upon  this  prophet,  that  his  ftyle 
is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea  3  that  he  re¬ 
tains  fomething  of  the  rufiicity  of  the  village  where  he 
was  born  3  but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majeftic, 
and  equal  to  thofe  two  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  his 
prophecy. 

JERICHO,  or  Hierichus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
city  of  Judea  3  Situated  between  Jordan  and  Jerufalem, 
at  the  difiance  of  150  ftadia  from  the  latter,  and  60 
from  the  former.  Jofephus  fays,  “  the  whole  fpaee  from 
Jerufalem  is  defert  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren  and 
uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphaltites  3 
yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  above  it  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fertile  and  delicious,  fo  that  it  may  be  juftly  called  a 
divine  plain,  furpaffing  the  reft  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hills  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  produces  opobalfa- 
rnum,  myrobalans,  and  dates  5  from  the  laft  of  which  it 
is  called  the  city  of  palm  trees,  by  Mofes.  The  place 
is  now  called  Rah  a ;  and  is  fituated,  M.  Volney  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  a  plain  fix  or  feven  leagues  long,  by' 
three  wide,  around  which  are  a  number  of  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  that  render  it  extremely  hot.  Here  formerly 
wras  cultivated  the  balm  of  Mecca.  From  the  de~ 
feription  of  the  Hadjes,  this  is  a  ffirub  fimilar  to  the 
pomegranate  tree,  ^  with  leaves  like  tbofe  of  rue  :  it 
bears  a  pulpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a  kernel  that 
yields  the  refinous  juice  we  call  halm  or  half  am.  At 
prefent  there  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha  • 
but  another  fpecies  is  to  be  found  there,  called  %a k- 
houn,  which  produces  a  fweet  oil,  alfo  celebrated  for 
healing  wounds.  This  zakkoun  refembles  a  plum- 
tree  ;  it  has  thorns  four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  olive  tree,  but  -Narrower  and  greener,  and 
prickly  at  the  end  3  its  Fruit  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  with- 
Q,  2  out 
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Je fiftieth,  out  a  calyx,  under  the  bark  of  which  is  a  pulp,  and 
Jerome.  then  a  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  gives  an  oil  that  the 
Arabs  fell  very  dear ;  this  is  the  foie  commerce  of  Ra- 
ha,  which  is  no  more  than  a  ruinous  village. 
JERIMOTH.  See  Jarimuth. 

JEROME,  St,  in  Latin  Hieronymus,  a  famous 
do&or  of  the  church,  and  the  mod  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers,  was  the  fore  of  Eufebius  ‘y  and  was  born 
at  Stridon,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
year  340.  He  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Donatus,  the 
learned  grammarian.  After  having  received  baptifm, 
he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  tranferibed  St.  Hilary’s 
book  de  Synodis.  He  then  went  into  Aquileia,  where 
he  contra&ed  a  friendlhip  with  Iieliodorus,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Thrace,  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  3*72  St  Jerome 
retired  into  a  defert  in  Syria,  where  he  was  perfecuted 
by  the  orthodox  of  Melitius’s  party,  for%being  a  Sabel* 
Jian,  becaufe  he  made  ufe  of  the  word  Hypojlafs,  which 
had  been  ufed  by  the  council  of  Rome  in  369.  This 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem  *,  where  he  applied  him- 
jfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  order  to 
receive  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  j  and  about  this  time  he  confented  to  be  ordained, 
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on  condition  that  he  Ihould  not  be  confined  to  any  par 
ticular  church.  In  381,  he  went  to  Conftantinople  to 
hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  *,  and  the  following  year 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Pope 
Damafus.  Lie  then  inftru&ed  many  Roman  ladies  in 
piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the  feiences,  which  expofed 
him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  wThom  he  zealoufiy  re¬ 
proved  for  their  irregularities  \  and  Pope  Siricius  not 
having  all  the  efleem  for  him  which  his  learning  and 
virtue  juftly  entitled  him  to,  this  learned  do&or  left 
Rome,  and  returned  to  the  monaft.ery  of  Bethlehem, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  againfl  thofe 
whom  he  called  heretics,  efpecially.  again  ft  Vigilantius 
and  Jovinian.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  John  of  Jerufa¬ 
lem  and  Rufinus  about  the  Origenifts.  He  was  the 
fir  ft  who  wrote  againft  Pelagius  5  and  died  on  the  30th 
of  September  420,  at  about  80  years  of  age.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  wTorks  \  the. laft,  which 
is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  1 1  vols.  folio.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  A  Latin  verfion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate .  2.  Commen¬ 

taries  on  the  Prophets,  Ecclefiaftes,  St  Matthew’s  Gof- 
pel,  and  the  Epiftles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephefians,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  treatifes  againft  Montanus, 
Helvidius.  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  Pelagius. .  .4.  Se¬ 
veral  letters.  5.  A  treatife  on  the  lives  and  writings  of 
the  eccleliaftical  authors  who  had  flourifhed  before  his 
time.— St  Jerome’s  ftyle  is  lively  and  animated,  and 
fometimes  fublime. 

Jerome  of  Prague ,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor 
clergyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em¬ 
braced  the  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  he  began  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him.,  and 
confidering  him  as  a  dangerous  perfon,  cited  ,  him.  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith. 
In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Conftance  •, 
but  on  his  arrival,  in  1415?  biding  Hufs  in  prifon,  he 
fet  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  feized,  however, 
on  the  way,  imprifoned,  and  examined,  he  was  fo  m- 
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timidated,  that  he  retraced,  and  pretended  to  approve  Jerony- 
of  the  condemnation  of  WicklifT’s  and  Hufs’s  opinions  ;  mites* 
but  on  the  26th  of  May  1416,  he  condemned  that  _ 
recantation  in  thefe  terms  :  “  I  am  not  afhamed  to 
confefs  here  publicly  my  wreaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror 
I  confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  dread 
of  the  puniftiment  by  fire  which  drew  me  to  confent, 
againft  my  confidence,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Wickliff  and  Hufs.”  Accordingly  fentence 
was  palled  on  him  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  he  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  in  1416.  .  He  was 
a  perfon  of  great  parts,- learning,  and  elocution. 

JERONYMITES,  or  Hieronymites,  a  denomi¬ 
nation  given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  reli¬ 
gious  ;  otherwife  called  Hermits  of  St  Jerome. 

JERSEY,  an  illand  in  the  Englilh  channel,  believed 
to  be  the  illand  called  in  the  Itinerary  Ccefarea,  in 
fucceeding  times  Augia ,  by  us  Gerfey,  more  frequent¬ 
ly  Jerfey .  It  is  fituated  in  the  Englilh  channel,  1 8 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Normandy,  and  84  to  the  fouth 
of  Portland  in  Dorfetlhire,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  called  Ccefarea .  It  is  not  above  1 2 

miles  in  length,  nor  much  above  6  where  broadeft, 
which  is  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  defended  by 
rocks  and  dangerous  quickfands.  On  the  north  fide 
the  cliffs  rife  40  or  50  fathoms  high,  which  render  it 
inacceflible  on  that  fide  ;  but  on  the  fouth  the  Ihore  is 
almoft  level  with  the  water.  In  the  vreft  part  of  the 
illand  is  a  large  tra£t  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very 
fertile,  but  now  a  barren  defert,  caufed  by  the  wefterly 
winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  higher  lands  are  diverfified 
by  gritty,  gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould  ;  the  lower 
by  a  deep,  rich,  and  heavy  foil.  The  middle  part  of 
the  illand  is  fomewhat  mountainous,  and  fo  thick 
planted  with  trees,  that  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  one 
entire  foreft,  though  in  walking  through  it  there  is 
hardly  a  thicket  or  any  other  thing  to  be  feen  but 
hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple-trees.  *1  he  valleys 
under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  have 
plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  Iheep,  with  very  fine  wool, 
and  very  fweet  meat,  which  is  aferibed  to  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  grafs.  The  horfes  are  good  for  draught 
but  few  fit  for  the  faddle.  The  illand  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  •,  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  fend  for  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  fometimes  to  Dantzic.  Ihe  fields  are 
inclofed  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  from  6  to  8 
or  10  feet  high,  proportionably  thick  and  folid.,  plant¬ 
ed  with  quickfets  and  trees.  As  the  air  of  this  illand 
is  very  healthy,  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem¬ 
perate  live  to  a  great  age  :  but  the  coaft  is  very  lub- 
je£t  to  ftorms  by  w^efterly  winds,  from  which  they  have 
no  land  to  fhelter  them  nearer  than  North  America  *, 
and  there  is  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the  illand, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  fo  ftrong  and 
rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
™  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coaft.  The 


buildings  of  this  illand  are  generally  of  rag  ftone  ;  but 
fome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  houfes  front¬ 
ed  with  a  reddilh  white  ftone,  capable  of  being  polilhed 
like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rich  quarry  on  a 
hill  called  Montmado .  The  ordinary  dwellings,  are 
thatched.  The  churches  are  very  plain  buildings, 
rpoft  of  them  with  fquare  fteeples  >  and  the  com-. 
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Jeifey.  muni  on  table  is  not  at  the  eaft  end,  as  in  the  Englifti 
— "•*  churches,  but  placed  juft  under  the  pulpit.  The 
ftaple  manufa&ure  is  knit  ftockings  and  caps,  many 
thoufand  pairs  of  which  are  weekly  fold  at  St  Helier  to 
the  merchants ;  alfo  cyder,  of  which  25,000  hogfheads 
have  been  made  here  in  one  year.  Their/  principal 
foreign  trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ;  whither,  particu¬ 
larly  in  1732,  they  fent  24  fhips ;  thefe  proceed 
from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  to  difpofe  of  their 

fiih. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  the  fea  feems  to  have  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  land  (which,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  declines  on  that  fide),  and  to  have  (wallowed 
upwards  of  fix  fquare  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful 
bay  of  about  three  miles  long,  and  near  the  fame  in 
breadth.  In  the  eaft  corner  of  this  bay  ftands  the  town 
of  St  Helier,  very  happily  fituated.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  haven  is  in  the  weftern  corner  of  the  bay,  which 
receives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  Aubiri*  s . 
There  are,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other  havens  of  lefs 
note  ;  as,  St  Brelade’s  bay,  at  the  back  of  St  Au- 
bin’s  ;  the  great  bay  of  St  Ouen,  which  takes  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  the 
largeft  fhips  may  ride  in  12  and  15  fathoms,  fafe 
from  all  but  eaft  winds.  La  Crevaffe  is  a  port  only  for 
boats  ;  Greve  de  Lecq  and  Port  St  John  are  alfo  fmall 
havens  on  the  north  fide,  where  is  likewife  Bonnenuit. 
On  the  eaft  there  is  the  bay  of  St  Catharine,  and  the 
harbour  of  Rofel.  To  the  fouth -weft  lies  the  haven 
de  la  Chauflee.  The  laft  we  fhall  mention  is  the 
port  de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the  eaftward  of  St  Aubin’s 
bay. 

The  towns  of  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  which,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  ftand  both  in  the  fame  bay  called 
St  Aubiri*s  bay,  opening  to  the  fouth,  are  about  three 
miles  afunder.  St  Helier  took  its  name  from  Elerius 
or  Helier ,  a  holy  man,  who  lived  in  this  ifland  many 
centuries  ago,  and  was  flain  by  the  Pagan  Normans 
at  their  coming  hither.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
martyrs  in  the  martyrology  of  Coutance.  His  little 
cell  with  the  ftone  bed  is  ftill  fhown  among  the  rocks  ; 
and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  of  canons  regu¬ 
lar  was  founded  in  the  little  ifland  in  this  bay,  and 
annexed  to  Cherburg  abbey  in  Normandy  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  and  fupprefled  as  an  alien  priory.  The 
town  of  St  Helier  Hands  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and 
high  rocky  hill  at  the  eaft  end.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
populous  place  ;  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  with¬ 
in  the  laft  century  ;  and  contains  about  400  houfes, 
moftly  (hops,  and  near  2000  inhabitants.  The  market¬ 
place  in  the  centre  is  (pacious,  furrounded  with  hand- 
fome  houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue-Royale  or  court 
of  juftice.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is  a  ftatue  of 
George  II.  of  bronze  gilt.  The  market  is  held  on  a 
Saturday,  and  much  frequented. 

St  Aubin  at  the  weft  end  of  the  bay  is  principally 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  mafters  of  ftiips,  whom 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  has  invited  hither.  It 
Is  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  town,, 
though  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  too  years;  and 
has  a  good  ftone  pier  carried  far  into  the  fea,  where 
fhips  of  confiderable  burden  lie  fafe  under  the  guns  of 
the  adjoining  fort. 

The  ifle  of  St  Helier,  more  to  the  eaft  in  the  fame 
bay,  is  in  circuit  near  a  mile,  furrounded  by  the  fea  at 


or  about  every  half  flood.  On  the  fite  of  the  abbey  Jer fey, 
before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth  caftle,  one  of  the 
largeft  and  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  Britain.  Queen 
Elizabeth  began  it,  and  gave  it  her  name.  Charles  I. . 
enlarged,  and  Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  com¬ 
pleted  It.  It  was  the  laft  fortrefs  that  held  out  for 
the  king.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon,  an4  occupies  the  whole  ifle,  from  whence  at 
low  water  is  a  paffage  called  the  bridge ,  half  a  mile 
long,  formed  of  fand  and  ftones.  A  citadel  was  begun 
in  the  laft  war  on  a  hill,  whence  the  caftle  might  be 
bombarded,  but  fince  the  peace  left  off. 

Mount  Orgueil  caftle,  called  alfo  Gourray  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  Rofel  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine.  It  was  a 
place  of  ftrength  before  Henry  V.’s  time,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  attempts  of  the  French  under  the  con- 
ftable  De  Guefclin  1374  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  is  now  neglected,  yet  preferves  an  air  of  grandeur 
anfwering  its  name  even  in  ruins.  The  afcent  to  its 
top  is  by  near  200  fteps ;  and  from  thence  by  a  tele- 
fcope  may  be  feen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathedral 
of  Coutance.  The  famous  William  Prynne  was  con¬ 
fined  in  it  three  years. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  12  parifties,  which  are  fo 
laid  out  that  each  has  a  communication  with  the  fea  ; 
thefe  are  fubdivided  into  5  2  vintaines,  fo  called  from 
the  number  of  20  houfes,  which  each  is  fuppofed  to  have 
formerly  contained,  juft  as  in  England  10  houfes  ancient¬ 
ly  made  a  tything.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
is  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which  3000  are 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regiments. 

Their  general  review  is  on  the  fandy  bay  between  the 
two  towns,  when  they  are  attended  with  a  train  of 
above  20  brafs  field  pieces,  and  two  fmall  bodies  o£ 
horfe  in  the  wings. 

The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  cu- 
ftody  of  his  majefty’s  caftles,  with  the  command  of  the 
garrifons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  admi- 
niftcred  by  a  bailiff,  aflifted  by  1 2  jurats.  They  have 
here  alfo  what  they  call  an  affembly  of  the  ftates.. 

Thefe  are  convened  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy;  the 
bailiff  confifts  of  himfelf  and  the  jurats,  the  dean  and 
clergy,  and  the  I  2  high  conftables. 

There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  al¬ 
tars  in  Jerfey,  fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
feen.  The  cromlichs  are  here  called  pouquelays ,  and 
there  are  fome  tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  have 
alfo  been  dug  up  in  this  ifland  ;  and  there  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant. 
Chriftianity  was  firft  planted  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  and  the  ifland  made  part  of  the  fee 
of  Dol  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  dean. 

Befides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  were  four  priories, 
Noirmont ,  St  Clement ,  Bonnenuit ,  and  le  Leek ,  and  a- 
bove  20  chapels,  now  moftly  ruined.  During  the  laft 
war  this  ifland,, together  with  that  of  Guernfey,  became 
an  object  oT  deflre  to  France,  whofe  vanity,  no  lefs 
than  her  intereft,  was  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
thofe  laft  remnants  of  her  continental  pofleffions.  The 
firft  attempt  to  atchieve  this  conqueft  took  place  in 
the  year  1779.  A  force  of  5000  or  6000  men  was 
embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 

land  in  the  bay  of  StOuen,  on  the  firft  of  May.  I* 
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Jerfey.  tliis  attempt  they  were  fupported  by  five  frigates  and 
other  armed  veffels  3  but  met  with  luch  a  vigorous 
refinance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  aflifled  by  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  regulars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
without  having  landed  a  fingle  perfon.  Much  difcon- 
tent  and  mutual  recrimination  took  place  among  the 
French  naval  and  military  officers  on  this  failure  3  and 
though  the  expedition  was  reprefented  by  many  as  ill 
concerted,  and  deliitute  of  every  hope  of  fuccefs,  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  was  refolved  on.  Both  the  troops  and 
feamen  that  had  been  employed  in  the  former  expedi¬ 
tion  were  equally  defirous  of  retrieving  their  honour*, 
but  they  were  for  fome  time  prevented  from  making 
any  attempt  of  this  kind  by  bad  weather  5  and,  before 
another  opportunity  offered,  the  fquadron  which  was 
defigned  to  cover  their  defcent  was  attacked  by  Sir 
James  Wallace,  who  drove  them  afhore  on  the  coaft  of 
Normandy,  filenced  a  battery  under  whofe  guns  they 
had  taken  flielter,  captured  a  frigate  of  34  guns,  with 
two  rich  prizes,  burnt  two  other  large  frigates,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  fmaller  veffels. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  invading  the  ifland  of  Jerfey 
was  totally  difconcerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that  time, 
but  was  refumed  in  the  year  1781.  The  conduct  of 
this  fecond  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de 
Rullecourt,  who  had  been  fecond  in  command  when 
the  former  attempt  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  cou¬ 
rage,  but  fierce  and  violent  in  his  difpofition,  and  feems 
to  have  been  very  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  conduct 
neceffary  for  bringing  any  military  enterprile  to  a  fuc- 
cefsful  iffue.  The  force  entrufted  to  him  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  confided  of  2000  men  3  with  whom  he 
embarked  in  very  tempeftuous  weather,  hoping  that 
he  might  thus  be  able  to  furprife  the  garrifon.  Many 
of  bis  tranfports,  however,  were  thus  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  obliged  to  take  flielter  in 
fome  iilands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerfey.  As  foon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feized  the  opportunity 
of  a  dark  night  to  effeft  larding  at  a  place  called  Grou- 
ville,  where  he  made  prifoners  of  a  party  of  militia. 
Hence  he  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
St  Helier’s,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  about  three  miles 
diflant.  His  arrival  was  fo  unexpected,  that  he  feized 
on  a  party  of  men  who  guarded  it,  together  with  the 
commanding  officer,  and  tfie  magiftrates  of  the  ifland. 
Rullecourt  then  drew  up  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  that  the  ifland  fhould  be  inilantly  furren- 
dered  to  the  French,  and  the  garrifon  be  lent  to  Eng¬ 
land  3  threatening  the  town  with  immediate  deftruflion 
in  cafe  of  non-compliance.  It  was  in  vain  reprefented 
to  him  that  no  a  Cl  of  the  deputy-governor  and  magi¬ 
ftrates  could  be  valid  wdiile  they  remained  in  his  power  \ 
but,  as  Rullecourt  fiill  infilled  they  were  obliged  to 
comply,  leaf!  his  menaces  ihould  have  been  carried  into 
execution.  This  point  being  gained,  he  advanced  to 
Elizabeth  caflle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
fummoning  it  to  furrender  in  virtue  of  the  capitulation 
for  the  town  and  ifland  juft  concluded.  To  this  a  pe¬ 
remptory  reftifa!  was  given,  and  followed  by  fuch  a  vi¬ 
gorous  difeharge  of  artillery,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  town.  In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh 
troops  Rationed  in  the  ifland  began  to  afiemble  from 
every  quarter  under  the  command  of  Major  Pierfon  3 
who,  on  being  required  by  the  French  commander  to 
fubrnit,  replied,  that  if  the  French  themfelvcs  did  not, 
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within  20  minutes,  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  Kewjerfey.- 
attack  them.  This  being  refufed,  an  attack  was  in-  *v— ■ 

ftantly  made  with  fuch  impetuolity,  that  the  French 
were  totally  routed  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  and  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  market-place,  where  they  endeavoured  to 
make  a  ftand.  Their  commander,  exafperated  at  this 
unexpe&ed  turn  of  affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  captive  governor,  whom  he  obliged 
to  ftand  by  his  fide  during  the  whole  time  cf  the  con¬ 
flict.  This,  however,  was  quickly  over*,  the  French 
were  broken  on  all  fides,  the  baron  himfelf  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  next  in  command  obliged  to  furretu 
der  himfelf  and  the  whole  party  prifoners  of  war  3  while 
the  captive  governor  efcaped  without  a  wound.  This 
fecond  difafter  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French 
mini  Ary  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Jerfey, 
and  was  indeed  no  fmall  mortification  to  them  3  8oq 
troops  having  been  landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not 
one  efcaped.  A  monument  was  ereCled  at  the  public 
expence  in  the  church  of  St  Helier,  to  the  memory  of 
Major  Pierfon,  to  whom  the  deliverance  of  the  ifland 
was  owing  3  but  who  unhappily  fell  in  the  moment  of 
vidory,  wThen  only  24  years  of  age. 

All  the  landing  places  and  creeks  round  the  ifland 
are  now  fortified  with  batteries,  and  1 7  or  18  watch - 
hou'es  are  ereCled  on  the  headlands.  Tjiefe  are  round 
towers  with  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon  and  loop-holes 
for  fmall  mufketry  3  the  entrance  by  a  door  in  the  wall 
out  of  the  reach  of  man,  and  to  be  afeended  by  a  lad¬ 
der  afterwards  drawn  up.  This  ifland,  with  thofe  of 
Guernfey,  Sark,  Alderney,  and  their  appendages,  were 
parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were  united  to 
the  crown  of  England  by  the  firft  princes  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  line.  The  language  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar,  is 
the  French,  which  is  alfo  that  generally  fpoken  by  the 
people  at  large.  They  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  the  ducal  cuftoms  of 
Normandy,  being  colle&ed  in  an  ancient  book  of  cuf- 
toms  intitled  Le grand coujlumier .  The  king’s  writ,  or 
procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  is  here  of  no 
force  3  but  his  commiflion  is.  They  are  not  bound  by 
any  common  a<fts  of  our  parliaments,  unlefs  particular¬ 
ly  named.  All  caufes  are  originally  determined  by 
their  own  officers,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  iflands. 

But  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  king  and  council 
in  the  laft  refort. — Jerfey  is  an  earldom  in  the  Villiers 
family. 

New  Jersey,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Jer. 
feys  (being  two  provinces  united  into  one  govern¬ 
ment),  one  of  the  united  ftates  of  North  America,  ly¬ 
ing  from  39  to  41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
74  to  75  degrees  30  minutes  longitude  weft  from  Lon¬ 
don  3  in  length  160  miles,  in  breadth  52. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Hudfon’s  river  and  the 
fea  3  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea  ;  on  the  weft  by  Dela¬ 
ware  bay  and  river,  which  divide  it  from  the  ftates  of 
Delaware  and  Pennfylvania  3  and  on  the  north,  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Mahakkamak  river,  n 
latitude  410  24',  to  a  point  on  Hudfon’s  river,  in  lati¬ 
tude  41*3  containing  about  832ofquare  miles,  equal 
to  5,324,800  acres.  New  Jerfey  is  divided  into  13 
counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  94  townfhips  or  pre«» 
cimfts.  In  1784,  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  was  made 
by  .  rfler  of  the  legiflature,  when  they  amounted  to 
1 40,435,  of  which  10,501  were  blacks.  Of  thefc 

blacks 
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Ncwjerfey, blacks  Ip39  only  were  (laves  ;  Co  that  tlie  proportion  of 
—  (laves  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  (late  is  as 
one  to  76.  The  population  for  every  (quaie  mile  is  18. 
As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  foil,  and  productions, 
the  counties  of  Suffex,  Morris,  and  the  northern  part 
Bergin,  are  mountainous.  As  much  as  five-eighths  of 
mod  of  the  fouthern  counties,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
date,  is  fandy  and  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land 
on  the  fea  coad  in  this,  like  that  in  the  mod  fouthern 
dates,  has  every  appearance  of  made  ground.  The  foil 
is  generally  a  light  fand  \  and  by  digging,  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  about  50  feet  below  the  furface  (which  can  be 
done,  even  at  the  didance  of  20  or  30  miles  from  the 
fea,  without  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  dones), 
you  come  to  fait  marfh.  This  date  has  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  foil  from  the  wTord  to  the  bed  kind.  It  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  barrens  than  any  of  the  dates. 
The  barrens  produce  little  elfe  but  fhrub  oaks  and., 
white  and  yellow  pines.  In  the  hilly  and  mountai¬ 
nous  parts  of  the  date,  which  are  not  too  rocky  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  dronger  kind,  and  covered  in 
its  natural  date  with  dately  oaks,  hickories,  chefnuts, 
&c.  &lc.  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fiax,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this 
hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  farmers  feed 
great  numbers  of  cattle  for  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  markets,  and  many  of  them  keep  large  dairies. 
The  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  a 
very  confiderable  proportion  of  their  fupplies  from  the 
contiguous  parts  of  New  Jerfey.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  thefe  contiguous  parts  are  exceedingly  well 
calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  their  foils, 
to  afford  thefe  fupplies  ;  and  the  inter  vention  of  a  great 
number  of  navigable  rivers  and  creeks  renders  it  very 
convenient  to  market  their  produce.  Thefe  fupplies 
confid  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  ftrawberries,  cherries,  and  other 
fruits  j  cyder  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  bed  qua¬ 
lity,  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  the  leffer 
meats. 

The  trade  of  this  date  is  carried  on  almod  folely 
with  and  from  thofe  two  great  commercial  cities,  New 
York  on  one  fide,  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other ; 
though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own.  The 
articles  exported,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are 
wheat,  flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  cele¬ 
brated  as  being  the  bed  in  the  world,  lumber,  flax- 
feed,  leather,  and  iron  in  great  quantities  in  pigs  and 
bars.  Formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their 
mod  valuable  exports  ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been 
v  worked  fince  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
The  iron  manufactures  is  the  greatefl  fource  of  wealth 
to  the  date.  Iron  works  are  erected  in  Glouceder, 
Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  county  of  Morris  give  rife  to  a  number  of 
dreams  neceffary  and  convenient  for  thefe  works,  and 
at  the  fame  time  furnifii  a  copious  fupply  of  wood  and 
ore  of  a  fuperior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are 
no  iefs  than  feven  rich  iron  mines,  from  which  might 
be  taken  ore  fufficient  to  fupply  the  United  States  ; 
and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  ’•oiling 
and  flitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing 
from  two  to  four  fires  each.  Thefe  works  produce 
annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800  tons  of  pigs 
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befides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  (heet  iron,  and  Newjerfey* 

nail  rods.  In  the  whole  date,  it  is  fuppofed  there  is  1  ^  ’ 

yearly  made  about  1  200  tons  of  bar  iron,  1  200  do.  of 

pigs,  80  do.  of  nail  rods,  exclufive  of  hollow  ware, 

and  various  other  callings,  of  which  vad  quantities  are 

made. 

The  chamber,  manners,  and  cudoms  of  the  people 
are  vaiious  in  different  parts  of  the  date.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  a  collection  of  Low  Dutch,  German,  Eng- 
lifii,  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  New  Englanders,  or  their  de- 
fcendants.  National  attachment  and  mutual  conveni¬ 
ence  have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  fettle  together  in  a  body  $  and  in  this  way  their 
peculiar  national  manners,  cudoms,  and  character,  are 
dill  preferved,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  little  intercourfe  with  any  but  thofe  of 
their  own  nation.  Religion,  although  its  tendency  is 
to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  are  effential  to  hap- 
pinefs,  occafions  wide  differences  as  to  manners,  cudoms, 
and  even  character.  The  Prefbyterian,  the  Quaker, 
the  Episcopalian,  the  Baptid,  the  German  and  Low 
Dutch  Cal v ini d,  the  Methodifl,  and  the  Moravian, 
have  each  their  didinguifhing  characleriflics,  either  in 
their  wordiip,  their  difeipline,  or  their  drefs.  There  is 
dill  another  very  perceptible  charateridical  difference, 
didint  from  either  of  the  others,  which  arifes  from  the 
intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants  with  different  dates.  The 
people  in  Wed  Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of 
courfe  imitate  their  faffiions,  and  imbibe  their  manners. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ead  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and 
regulate  their  fafhions  and  manners  according  to  thofe 
^  of  "New  York.  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to  fa- 
fliions  and  manners  between  Ead  and  Wed  Jerfey,  is 
nearly  as  great  as  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

.The  people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  indudrious, 
frugal,  and  hofpitable.  There  are,  comparatively,  but 
few  men  of  learning  in  the  date,  nor  can  it  be  faid  that 
the  people  in  general  have  a  tafle  for  the  fciences.  The 
lower  clafs,  in  which  may  be  included  three-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  date,  are  ignorant,  and  are 
criminally  neglectful  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

'I  here  are,  in  this  date,  about  50  Prefbyterian  congre¬ 
gations,  fubjeCt  to  the  care  of  three  prefbyteries,  viz. 
that  of  New  York,  of  New  Brunfwick,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  j  40  congregations  of  the  Friends  j  30  of  the  Bap- 
tids  25  of  Epifcopalians  ;  28  of  the  Dutch,  befides  a 
few  Moravians  and  Methodids. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jerfey  •,  one  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  called  Najfau  Hall;  the  other  at  Brunfwick,  call¬ 
ed  ^ueeri's-college.  The  college  at  Princeton  was  fird 
founded  about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Belcher  in  1747.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  about 
900I.  currency  5  of  which  200I.  arifes  from  funded  pub¬ 
lic  fecurities  and  lands,  and  the  red  from  the  fees  of  the 
dudents.  There  is  a  grammar-fehool  of  about  30  fcho- 
lars,  conneted  with  the  college,  under  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  the  prefident,  and  taught  by  two  maflers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  late  revolution  this  college  was  furnifhed  with 
a  philofophical  apparatus  worth  500I.  which  (except 
the  elegant  orrery  condruted  by  Mr  Rittenhoufe)  was 
almod  entirely  dedroyed  during  the  war,  as  was  alfo 
the  library,  which  now  confifls  of  between  2000  and 
3000  volumes. — The  charter  for  Queen’s-college  at 
Brunfwick  was  granted  jud  before  the  war,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of  the  Dutch 
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l^ewjerfey.  church.  Its  funds,  raifed  wholly  by  free  donations,  a- 

* - v -  mounted  foon  after  its  eftablilhment  to  4000I.  j  but 

they  were  confiderably  diminiihed  by  the  war.  The 
ftudents  are  under  the  care  of  a  prefident.  This  col¬ 
lege  has  lately  increafed  both  in  numbers  and  reputation. 
There  are  alfo  a  number  of  flouriftiing  academies  in  this 
ftate  *,  one  at  Trenton,  another  in  Hakkenfak,  others  at 
Orangedale,  Freehold,  Elizabeth-town,  Burlington, 
Newark,  Springfield,  Morriftown,  Bordentown,  and 
Amboy :  but  there  are  no  regular  eftablilhments  for 
common  fchools.  The  ufual  mode  of  education  is  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join 
‘in  affording  a  temporary  fupport  for  a  fchoolmafter, 
upon  fuch  terms  as  is  mutually  agreeable.  But  the 
•encouragement  which  thefe  occafional  teachers  meet 
with,  is  generally  fuch  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities 
adequate  to  the  bulinefs  will  undertake  it,  and  of  courfe 
little  advantage  is  derived  from  thefe  fchools. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  ftate,  nearly 
•of  equal  fize  and  importance,  and  none  that  has  more 
than  200  houfes,  compadlly  built. — Trenton  is  the  lar¬ 
ged  town  in  New  Jerfey.  This  towTn,  with  Lamber- 
•ton,  which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  contain  200  houfes, 
and  about  1500  inhabitants.  Here  the  legiflature 
meets,  the  fupreme  court  fits,  and  the  public  offices 
are'all  kept,  except  the  fecretary’s,  which  is  at  Bur¬ 
lington.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is  confidered  as  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  ftate. — Burlington  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Delaware,  20  miles  above  Philadephia  by  water, 
and  17  by  land.  The  ifland,  which  is  the  moft  popu¬ 
lous  part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  ifland 
are  160  houles,  900  white  and  100  black  inhabitants. 
There  are  twTo  houfes  for  public  worfhip  in  the  town, 
one  for  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  are  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous,  and  one  for  the  Epifcopalians.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  two  market-houfes,  a  court-houfe, 
and  the  beft  gaol  in  the  ftate.  Befides  thefe, ‘there  is  an 
academy,  a  free  fchool,  a  nail  manufadlory,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  diftillery,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent  which 
produces  a  poifon  both  of  health  and  morals. — Berth 
Amboy  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land  included  between  Ra¬ 
ritan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  found.  It  lies  open  to 
Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  on  the 
continent.  Veffels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one  tide, 
in  almoft  any  weather. — Brunfwick  was  incorporated 
in  1784,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Rari¬ 
tan  river,  1 2  miles  above  Amboy.  It  contains  about 
■1200  houfes  and  i6co  inhabitants,  one-half  of  which 
are  Dutch.  Its  fituation  is  low'  and  unpleafant,  being 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  under  a  high  hill  which 
rifes  back  of  the  town.— Princeton  is  a  pleafant  healthy 
village,  of  about  80  houfes,.  52  miles  from  New'  York, 
and  43  from  Philadelphia.- — Elizabeth  town  and  New¬ 
ark  are  pleafant  towns  5  the  former  is  15,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  nine  miles  from  New  York.  Newark  is  famed  for 
its  good  cyder. 

The  government  of  this  ftate  is  vefted  in  a  governor, 
legiflative  council,  and  general  affembly.  The  gover¬ 
nor  is  chofen  annually  by  the  council  and  affembly 
jointly.  The  legiilative  council  is  compofed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the 
people.  The  general  alfembly  is  compofed  of  three 
members  from  each  county,  chofen  by  the  freemen. 
The  council  choofe  one  of  their  members  to  be  vice- 


prefident,  who,  when  the  governor  is  abfent  from  the  Jerfey, 
ftate,  polfelfes  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The  Jeruf*  erm 
council  may  originate  any  bills,  excepting  preparing  v’~  1 
and  altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  the,  foie  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  alfembly. 

The  firft  fettlers  of  New  Jerfey  were  a  number  of 
Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  who  came  over  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1614  and  1620,  and  fettled  in  the 
county  of  Bergen.  Next  after  thefe,  in  1627,  came 
over  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  fettled  on  the 
river  Delaware.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  kept  polfeflion  of  the 
country  many  years.  In  March  1664,  Charles  II. 
granted  all  the  territory  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Ne¬ 
therlands ,  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  And  in 
June  1664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  New 
Jerfey  to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  jointly  ;  who,  in  1 665,  agreed  upon  certain 
conceflions  with  the  people  for  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  Efq.  their 
governor. — The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  1672  \ 
but  it  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Weftminfter,  Fe¬ 
bruary  9.  1674. 

This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  wrar  for  feveral  years,  du¬ 
ring  the  bloody  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  j  and  her  Ioffes,  both  of  men  and  property, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
ftate,  was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen 
ftates. 

Jersey,  among  woolcombers,  denotes  the  fined 
wool,  taken  from  the  reft  by  dre fling  it  with  a  Jerfey 
comb.* 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city, 
capital  of  Judea  or  Paleftine,  now  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Alia.  According  to  Manctho,  an  Egyptian  hifto- 
rian,  it  was  founded  by  the  fhepherds  who  invaded 
Egypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity  *.  Accord- 
ing  to  Jofephus,  it  was  the  capital  of  Melchifedek’s  n  2* 
kingdom,  called  Salem  in  the  book  of  Genefis  :  arid 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  it  was  built  in  honour  of  Mel- 
chifedek  by  1 2  neighbouring  kings  5  which  when  they 
had  done,  he  called  it  Jerufalem .  We  know  nothing 
of  it  with  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  took  it  from  the  Jebufites,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  conti¬ 
nued  to  be.  It  was  firft  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoafh,  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  deftroy  their  city.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
who  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  awray  the  inhabitants. 

Seventy  years  after,  permiffion  was  granted  by  Cyrus 
king  of  Perfia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  city,  which 
was  done  *,  and  it  continued  the  capital  of  Judea  (though 
frequently  fuffering  much  from  the  Grecian  monarchs 
of  Syria  and  Egypt),  till  the  time  of  Vefpafian  emperor 
of  Rome,  by  whofe  fon  Titus  it  was  totally  deftroyed  f.  f  See^tcr. 
It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  Adrian  j  and  feemed  like¬ 
ly  to  have  recovered  its  former  grandeur,  being  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  adorned  with  feveral  noble 
buildings  the  Chriftians  alfo  being  permitted  to  fettle 
in  it.  But  this  was  a  (hort-lived  change  ,  fo  that  when 
the  emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
came  to  vifit  this  city,  Ihe  found  it  in  the  moft  forlorn 
and  ruinous  fituation.  Having  formed  a  defign  of  re- 
ftoring  it  to  its  ancient  luftre,  (he  caufed,  with  a  great 

deal 
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Jerufalem.  deal  of  coft  and  labour,  all  the  rubbifli  that  bad  been 

'  v  thrown  upon  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  had  fufFer- 
ed,  been  buried,  Stc.  to  be  removed.  In  doing  this, 
they  found  the  crofs  on  which  he  died,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  two  malefa6tors  who  fuffered  with  him  ;  and,  as 
the  writers  of  thofe  times  relate,  difeovered  by  a  mira¬ 
cle  that  which  had  borne  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She 
then  caufed  a  magnificent  church  to  be  built,  which  in- 
clofed  as  many  of  the  feenes  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings 
as  could  conveniently  be  done,  and  adorned  the  city 
with  feveral  other  buildings.  The  emperor  Julian  is 
faid  to  have  formed  a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  and  of  reftoring  the  Jewifh  worfhip.  This 
fcheme  was  contrived  on  purpofe  to  give  the  lie  to  our 
Saviour’s  prophecy  concerning  the  temple  and  city  of 
Jerufalem  }  namely,  that  the  fir  ft  ihould  be  totally  de- 
flroyed,  without  one  Hone  being  left  upon  another  }  and 
that  Jerufalem  Ihould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles 
till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled.  In  this  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  writers  of  that  age,  the  emperor  was  fruilrated  by 
an  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
totafiy  deilroyed  the  work,  confumed  the  materials  which 
had  been  colledled,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubjedl  of  much  difpute. 
Mr  Warburton,  who  hath  publilhed  a  treatife  exprefs- 
ly  on  the  truth  of  this  fa 61,  hath  colle£led  the  follow¬ 
ing  teftimonies  in  favour  of  it.  The  firfl  is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcelfinus,  who  tells  us,  Julian  (hav¬ 
ing  been  already  thrice  conful),  taking  Salluff,  pve- 
fe6l  of  the  feveral  Gauls,  for  hu  colleague,  entered  a 
tourth  time  on  this  high  magifiraev  }  and  although 
his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  which 
this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  pulhed  on  the  va¬ 
rious  and  complicated  preparatives  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utmoil  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter,  and  being  defirous  to  eternize  his  reign 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  achievements,  he  projedled  to 
rebuild  at  an  immenfe  expence  the  proud  and  magni¬ 
ficent  temple  of  Jerufalem  \  which  (after  many  com¬ 
bats,  attended  with  much  bloodfhed  on  both  tides, 
during  the  fiege  by  Vefpafian)  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  taken  and  deilroyed  by  Titus.  He  com¬ 
mitted  the  conduct  of  this  affair  to  Alypius  of 
Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  When  therefore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf 
to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he 
had  all  the  afilfiance  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
could  afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  at¬ 
tacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccefiible 
to  the  fcorched  and  bluffed  workmen  ;  and  the  vi6lo- 
rious  element  continuing,  in  this  manner,  obftinately  and 
refolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  diliance, 
Alypius  thought  bed  to  give  over  the  enterprife.” 

The  next  teftimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
Speaking  of  the'  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  il  After 
having  run  through  a  courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical 
experiment  againlt  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  deftifing 
all  of  them  as  trilling  and  contemptible,  he  at  laft 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us  •, 
whom,  for  their  ancient  turn  to  feditious  novelties, 
and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Chriftian  name,  he 
Vol.  XL  Part  I. 
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chofe  as  the  fitted  inflrument  for  his  machinations.  Jenifaletw. 
Thefe,  under  a  fhow  of  great  good-wnll,  which  hid  v 
his  fecret  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
their  facred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore¬ 
told  when  they  Ihould  return  to  their  own  land,  re¬ 
build  their  temple,  and  reltore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendor.  When  thefe  things  had  been, 
thoroughly  infinuated,  and  heartily  entertained  (for 
deceit  finds  eafy  admittance  when  it  flatters  our  paf- 
fions),  the  Jews  fet  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention,  and  pulhed  on  the  projedl  with  the 
utmoil  labour  and  application.  But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  fudden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  refuge  to  a  certain 
neighbouring  church  (fome  to  deprecate  the  impend¬ 
ing  mifehief  }  others,  as  is  natural  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  prefents  itfelfj  and  others 
again,  enveloped  in  the  crowd,  were  carried  along 
with  the  body  of  thofe  who  fled)}  there  are  who  fay, 
the  church  refufed  them  entrance }  and  that  when  they 
came  to  the  doors  which  were  wide  open  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  they  found  them  on  a  fudden  olofed  by 
a  fecret  and  invifible  hand  }  a  hand  accuflomed  to 
work  thefe  winders  by  the  terror  and  confufion  of  the 
impious,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  comfort  pf  godly 
men.  This,  however,  is  now  invariably  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  ftrove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  violence,  the  fire  which  burft  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  temple,  met  and  Hopped  them.  One 
part  it  burnt  and  deilroyed,  and  another  it  desperate¬ 
ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a  living  monument  of  God’sr 
commination  and  wrath  againit  finners.  Thus  the 
affair  palled  }  and,  let  no  man  continue  incredulous 
concerning  this  or  the  other  miraculous  works  of 
God.  But  ilill  the  thing  mod  wonderful  and  illuf- 
trious  was,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  crofs  within  a  circle.  That  name  and  figure  which 
impious  men  before  eiteemed  fo  difhonourable  upon 
earth,  was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  obje6led 
to  the  common  view  of  all  men  }  advanced  by  God 
himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  vi61ory  over  unbelievers  } 
of  all  trophies  the  molt  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay 
further,  they  who  were  prefent,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of-  fhow  to  this  * 
very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  which  was  then 
marked  or  impreffed  upon  their  garments.  For  at  that 
time,  as  thefe  men  (whether  fuch  as  were  of  us  or 
Grangers)  wreie  fhowing  thefe-  marks,  or  attending  to 
others  who  fhenved  them,  each  prsfently  obferved  the 
wonder,  either  on  himfelf  or  his  neighbour}  having  a 
radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which 
there  is  fomething  that,  in  ait  and  elegance,  exceeded 
all* painting  or  embroidery.”' 

Notwithstanding  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  this 
fa £1  hath  been  firenuoufly  contefted  by  others  *,  and 
indeed  it  mull  be  owned  that  tire  tellimonies  above 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the 
lall,  particularly,  the  propenfity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  one  mull  at  firit  light 
be  .ruck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  moft  mira¬ 
culous  part  of  it,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Greeorv. 
namely,  the  appearance  of  erodes  upon  the  gave  -  - . r j? 
and  bodies  of  feme  of  the  people  who  were  f  : 
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jerufakixs.  are  allured  that  lightning  will  fometimes  produce  ef- 
^e(^s  t-1^s  kind  *  :  but  even  this  is  no  decilive  proof 

t/-*  **  “of  the  authenticity  of  the  relation  j  though  it  cannot  by 

any  means  difcredit  it,  as  fotnc  think.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  confequence  whether 
this  event  happened  with  the  circumllances  above  men¬ 
tioned  or  not.  If  Julian  did  make  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
build  the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  fomething  ob ft ru died 
the  attempt,  becaufe  the  temple  was  never  adlually  re¬ 
built.  If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt,  the  prophecy  of 
our  Saviour  full  holds  good  •,  and  it  furely  cannot  be 
thought  to  detradf  from  the  merit  of  a  prophecy,  that 
no  body  ever  attempted  to  elude  it,  or  prove  it  to  be  a 
falsehood. 

Jerufalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaftern  em¬ 
perors  till  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  fubjedtion.  The  Saracens  continued  in 
poffeffion  of  it  till  the  ye-ar  1099,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Crufaders.  They  founded  a  new  kingdom,  of 
which  Jerufalem  was  the  capital,  which  laded  88  ytars 
under  nine  kings.  At  laft  this  kingdom  was  utterly 
ruined  by  Saladin  ;  and  though  the  Chriftians  once 
more  got  poflfeffion  of  the  city,  they  were  again  obliged 
to  relinquifh  it.  In  1217,  the  Saracens  were  expelled 
by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  fince  continued  in  poffef- 
iioii  of  it. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem,  in  its  mod  fleurifhing  date, 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  own 
walls }  viz.  1.  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  dood  on 
Mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
David  built  a  magnificent  cadle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fucceffors} 
on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called  the  City 
of  David.  2.  The  lower  city,  called  aifo  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  ofZtion ,  being  built  after  it  *,  on  which  dood  the  two 
magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for  himfelf 
and  his  queen  ;  that  of  the  Maccabean  princes }  and 
the  dately  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod,  capable  of 
containing  80,000  fpeftators^  the  drong  citadel,  built 
by  Antiochus,  to  command  and  overtop  the  temple,  but 
afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  who  reco¬ 
vered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  $  and  ladly,  a  fecond 
citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy  rock, 
and  called  by  him  Shtonia.  3.  The  new  city,  moft- 
ly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  merchants 
and,  4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built  the  fo  famed 
temple  of  Solomon,  deferibed  in  the  iixth  and  feventh 
chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  5  and,  fir.ee  then, 
that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon, 
and  afterwards  built  almod  anewT  and  greatly  adorned 
and  enriched  by  Herod. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may 
be  bad  from  the  following  confiderations.  I.  That 
there  were  no  lefs  than  163,300  men  employed  in  the 
work.  2.  That  notwithftanding  that  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  hands,  it  took  up  feven  whole  years  in  build¬ 
ing.  3.  That  the  height  of  this  building  was  120 
cubits,  or  82  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs;  and  the 
courts  round  it  about  half  as  high.  4.  That  the 
front,  on  the  ead  fide,  was  fuftained  by  ramparts  of 
fquare  done,  of  vad  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  val¬ 
ley  below,  which  lad  was  300  cubits  high,  and  be¬ 
ing  added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  420 
cubits ;  to  which,  if  we  add,  5.  The  height  of<  the 
'principal  tower  above  all  the  reft,  viz.  60,  will  bring 
^  2 
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it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a  Jerufalem. 
cubit,  w*U  amount  t(  960  feet  *,  but  according  to  the  J 

length  of  that  mealure,  as  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at  two 
feet  and  an  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet  j  a  pro¬ 
digious  height  this  from  the  ground,  and  fuch  as 
might  well  make  Jofephus  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
it  was  fufiicient  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but 
Solomon.  6.  Thefe  ramparts,  which  were  raiied  in 
this  manner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chafm  made  by 
the  deep  ’valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  fuf¬ 
iicient  breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  1000 
cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  Boo  at  the  top, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  7.  The  huge 
buttreffes  which  fupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 
fame  height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  8.  The 
ftones,  of  which  they  were  built,  were,  according  to 
Jofephus,  40  cubits  long,  12  thick,  and  8  high,  all 
of  marble,  and  fo  exquiiitely  joined,  that  they  leemed 
one  continued  piece,  or  rather  poliihed  rock.  9.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  Jewilh  hiftorian,  there  were  1453 
columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that  number  of 
pilafterS  j  and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  three  men  could 
hardly  embrace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals  pro¬ 
portionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  it  is 
likely  Jofephus  hath  given  us  thefe  two  laft  articles  from 
the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like  them 
mentioned  by  the  facred  hillorians,  but  a  great  deal 
about  the  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  in  that  no¬ 
ble  edifice,  the  excellent  wTorkmanfhip  of  them  adapted 
to  their  feveral  ends  and  deiigns,  together  with  their 
gildings  and  other  curious  ornaments.  The  only  thing 
more  we  fitall  venture  to  add  is,  what  is  affirmed  in 
Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this  ftupendous  fabric 
were  finifhed  and  adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  before 
they  w-ere  brought  to  Jerufalem,  that  is,  the  ftones  in 
their  quarries,  and  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  *,  fo  that 
there  was  no  noife  of  axe,  hammer,  or  any  tool,  heard 
in  the  rearing  of  it. 

At  p relent  Jerufalem  is  called  by  the  Turks  Cud- 
femhanc ,  and  Coudjherijf ;  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor 
thinly  inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  furrounded  on 
all  fidcs,  except  the  north,  with  deep  afeents  and  deep 
valleys  •,  and  thefe  again  environed  with  other  hills, 
at  fome  di fiance  from  them.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  there  grew  fome  corn,  vines,  olives,  &c. 

The  ftately  church  erefted  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  on 
Mount  Calvary,  is  ftill  Handing.  It  is  called  the  church 
of  the  fepuichre ;  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  by  the 
generous  offerings  of  a  conftant  concourfe  of  pil¬ 
grims,  who  annually  refort  to  it,  as  w?ell  as  by  the 
contributions  of  feveral  Chriftian  princes.  The  walls 
of  this  church  are  of  ftone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar  ;  the 
eaft  end  inclofes  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  weft  the  holy 
fepuichre  :  the  former  is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola, 
open  at  top,  and  fupported  by  16  maftive  columns. 

Over  the  high  altar,  at  the  eaft  end,  is  another  ftately 
dome.  The  nave  of  the  church  conftitutes  the  choir  j 
and  in  the  infide  aide  are  fbown  the  places  where  the 
moft  remarkable  circumftances  of  our  Saviour’s  paf- 
ficn  were  tranfa&ed,  together  with  the  tombs  of  God¬ 
frey  and  Baldwin,  the  two  firft  Chrillian  kings  of  Je- 
luiblem.  In  the  chapel  of  the  crucifixion  is  fhown 
the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which  the  crofs  is  faid  to 
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Jcrnfilem/have  been  fixed.  The  altar  in  this  chapel  hath  three 
erodes  on  it  ^  and  is  richly  adorned,  particularly  with 
four  lamps  of  immenfe  value  that  hang  before  it,  and 
are  kept  conftanlly  burning.  At  the  welt  end  is  that 
of  the  fepulcbre,  which  is  hewn  in  that  form  out  of 
the  folid  rock,  and  hath  a  fmall  dome  fupported  by 
pillars  of  porphyry.  The  cloifter  round  the  fepulchre 
is  divided  into  fnndry  chapels,  appropriated  to  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  Chriftians  who  refide  there  ;  as  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Maronites,  Jacobites,*  Copts,  Abyftines, 
Georgians,  &:c,  and  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  it  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the  care  of 
the  church,  and  are  forced  to  refide  conftantly  in  it  } 
the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  fullering 
any  of  them  to  go  out,  but  obliging  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  provisions  in  at  a  wicket.  At  Eafter  there 
are  fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in  the  church, 
reprefenting  our  Lord’s  p  alii  on,  crucifixion,  death, 
and  refurre&ion,  at  which  a  vaft  concourfe  of  pil¬ 
grims  commonly  afiift.  For  a  particular  account  of 
them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dodlors  Shaw  and  Po- 
cocke. 

On  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
city,  is  an  edifice  called  Solomon's  Temple ,  Handing  on 
or  near  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient  \  but  when  or  by 
whom  ere&ed  is  uncertain.  In  the  midft  of  it  is  a 
Turkifli  mofque,  where  the  Jewifh  fan  chi  m  fatf&orum 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flood.  The  building,  which  Dr 
Pococke  thinks  rnuft  have  been  formerly  a  Chriftian 
church,  is  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration  by  the  Turks. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 
who  refides  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have  been  that  of  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  over-againft  the  cavlle  of  Antonia  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  Many  of  the  churches  eredled  in 
memory  of  fome  remarkable  gofpel-tranfa£Hon,  have 
been  fince  converted  into  mofques  •,  into  fome  of  which 
money  will  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others. 
Both  the  friars  and  other  Chrifliaus  are  kept  fo  poor 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the  chief  fup- 
port  and  trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  providing  ftran- 
gers  with  food  and  other  accommodations,  and  felling 
them  beads,  relics,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  to  the  fangiac,  as 
well  as  to  his  officers  ;  and  thofe  are  feldom  fo  well 
contented  with  their  ufual  duties,  but  they  frequently 
extort  fome  freffi  ones,  efpecially  from  the  Francifcans, 
whofe  convent  is  the  common  receptacle  for  all  pil¬ 
grims,  and  for  which  they  have  confiderable  allowan¬ 
ces  from  the  pope,  and  other  crowned  Leads,  befides 
the  prefents  which  ftrangers  generally  make  them  at 
their  departure.  The  moll  remarkable  antiquities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  are,  I.  The  pools  of 
Bethefda  and  Gihon  \  the  former  i  20  paces  long,  4c 
broad,  and  at  lenft  eight  deep,  but  now  without  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  old  arches,  which  it  iiill  difeovers  at  the 
weft  end,  are  quite  dammed  up  :  the  other,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  Bethlehem -gate,  is 
a  very  ftately  relick,  106  paces  long,  and  60  broad, 
lined  with  a  wall  and  plafter,  and  flill  well  ftored  with 
water.  2,  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Jchoihaphat,  into  which  one  defeends  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  flight  of  47  fleps.  On  the  right  hand  as  one 
goes  down,  is  alio  the  fepulchre  of  St  Ann  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Jofcph  the  billhead,  of 
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the  virgin-mother  :  fome  add  likewife  that  of  Jehoia-  Jerufalem, 
him  her  father.  In  all  thefe  are  ere£led  altars  for  priefts  t 
of  all  forts  to  fay  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  into  the 
folid  rock.  3.  The  tomb  of  King  Jeholhaphat,  cut 
likewife  into  the  rock,  and  divided  into  feveral  apart¬ 
ments  5  in  one  of  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is  adorned 
with  a  ftately  portico  and  entablature  over  it.  4.  That 
commonly  called  Abfalom's  pillar'  or  place ,  as  being  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  be  that  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
erected  in  his  life-time  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  as 
he  had  no  maie-iflue.  The  place,  however,  both  with¬ 
in  and  without,  hath  more  the  refemblancc  of  a  fe¬ 
pulchre  than  any  thing  elfe :  though  we  do  not  read 
that  he  was  buried  there,  neither  do  the  people  here 
affirm  that  he  was.  There  is  a  great  heap  of  ftones 
about  it,  which  is  continually  increafing  *,  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Jews  and  Turks  always  throwing  fome  as  they, 
pafs,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Abfaloni’s  un¬ 
natural  rebellion  againft  fo  good  and  holy  a  parent. 

The  ftrufture  itfelf  is  about  20  cuHts  fquare,  and  60 
high,  rifing  in  a  lefty  fquare,  adorned  below  with  four 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their  capitals,  enta¬ 
blatures,  &c.  to  each  front.  From  the  height  of  20 
to  40  cubits,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs,  and  quite  plain,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  end  ;  and  from  40  to 
the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gradual¬ 
ly  into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock. 

There  is  a  room  within,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fides  of  which  are 
niches,  probably  to  receive  coffins.  5.  A  little  eaft- 
ward  of  this  is  that  called  the  tomb  of  “Zecfiarwh ,  tha 
Ion  of  Barachiah,  whom  the  Jew’s  flew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This 
fabric  is  all  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  1  8  feet  high, 
and  as  many  fquare  ;  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns 
on  each  front,  cut  out  likewife  of  the  fame  rock,  and 
fupporting  a  cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed 
top,  like  a  diamond.  But  the  moft  curious,  grand, 
and  elaborate  pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  with¬ 
out  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  ftyled  the  royal  fepulchres  ; 
but  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on.  They  confift  of 
a  great  number  of  apartments,  fome  of  them  fpacious, 
all  cut  out  of  the  folid  marble  rock  5  and  may  juftly 
be  pronounced  a  royal  work,  and  one  of  the  moft 
noble,  fiirprifing,  and  magnificent.  For  a  particular 
account  of  them  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  for  want  of 
room,  to  Pococke’s  Travels.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  of  ground,  about  30  yards  long 
and  15  broad,  now  the  burying-piace  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  which  is  (hovvn  as  the  Aceldama,  or  Field  of 
Blood,  formerly  the  Potters  Field,  and  fince  ftyled 
Campo  Sanclo ,  or  the  Holy  Field,  purchafed  with  the 
price  of  Judas’s  treafon,  for  the  burial  of  ftrangers.  It  * 
is  walled  round,  to  prevent  the  Turks  abiding  the  bones 
of  Chriftians ;  and  one  half  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a 
building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel  houfe.  Befides  the 
above,  a  great  many  other  antiquities  in  the  city  and 
its  environs  are  (hovvn  to  ftrangers  j  there  being  lcarce 
any  place  or  tranfadlion  mentioned  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  but  they  (how  the  very  fpot  of  ground 
where  the  one  flood,  and  the  other  was  done  $  not  on¬ 
ly  here,  but  all  over  Judaea. 

JESI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  marca  on  march  of  Ancona, 
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with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It,  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat. 
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JESSO,  Jedso,  or  Tadfo ,  a  largo  ifland  of  Afia, 
to  the  north  of  Niphon,  and  laid  to  be  governed  by  a 
prince  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  *,  but  is  very 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be 
laid  with  certainty  concerning  it. 

JESSES,  ribbons  that  hang  down  from  garlands 
or  crowns  in  falconry  ;  alfo  flioit  flraps  of  leather  fa¬ 
ttened  to  the  hawk’s  legs,  and  fo  to  vervels. 

JESTING,  or  concifc  wit ,  as  dittinguifhed  from 
continued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the  thought, 
or  the  language,  or  both.  In  the  firfl  cafe  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
expreflion.  But  the  greatefl  fund  of  jefts  lies  in  the 
language,  i.  e.  in  tropes  or  verbal  figures ;  thofe 
afforded  by  tropes  confitt  in  the  metaphorical  fenfe  of 
the  words,  and  thofe  of  verbal  figures  principally  turn 
upon  a  double  fenfe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a  fimilitude  of 
found  in  different  words  The  third,  kind  of  jokes,  which 
l:e  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arife  from  figures  of 
l'entences,  where  the  figure  itfclf  confifts  in  the  fenfe, 
but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  a  famous  reli¬ 
gious  order  of  the  Romifli  church,  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola.  See  Ignatius. — The  plan  which  this  fana¬ 
tic  formed  of  its  conttitution  and  laws  was  fuggetted, 
as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  ftill  teach,  by  the 
immediate  infpiration  of  heaven.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  high  pretenfion,  his  defign  met  at  firft  with 
violent  oppofition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had 
applied  for  the  famflion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the 
inftitution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  car¬ 
dinals.  They  reprefented  the  ettablifhment  to  be  un- 
neceffary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refufed  to 
grant  his  approbation  of  it.  At  laft,  Loyola  removed 
all  his  icruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impofiible  for 
any  pope  to  rditt.  He  propofed,  that  befides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chattity,  and  of  monaftic 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re¬ 
gulars,  the  members  of  his  fociety  fliould  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themfelves  to 
go  wliitherfoever  he  fliould  command  for  the  fervice 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for^their  fupport.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  Tiad  received  fuch  a  iliock  by  the  revolt  of  fo 
many  nations  from  the  Romifli  church  ;  at  a  time  when 
every  part  of  the  popifh  fyttem  was  attacked  with  fo 
much  violence  and  fuccefs,  the  acquifition  of  a  body 
of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  whom  it  might  fet  in  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies, 
was  an  obje£l  of  the  higheil  confequence.  Paul  in- 
ttantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inttitution  of  the 
Jefuits  by  his  bull,  granted  the  moft  ample  privileges 
to  the  members  of  the  fociety,  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  firtt  general  of  the  order.  The  event  hath 
fully  jullified  Paul’s  difcernment,  in  expecting  fuch  be¬ 
neficial  confequences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  in- 
fititulion.  In  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  fociety  ob¬ 
tained  ettablifhments  iri  every  country  that  adhered  to 
the  Roman  catholic  church  :  its  power  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly  j  the  number  of  its  members  became 
great  j  their  character  as  well  as  secomplifhments 
•were  ftill  greater  j  and  the  Jefuits  were  celebrated  by 
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the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ro-  Jefuits. 
milh  faith  as  the  moft  able '  and  enterpriling  order  in  '  v  f 
the  church. 

Tlie  conttitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were  per¬ 
fected  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
fucceeded  Loyola  j  men  far  fuperior  to  their  matter  in 
abilities  and  in  the  fcience  of  government.  They 
framed  that  fyttem  of  profound  and  .artful  policy  which 
dittinguiflies  the  order.  The  large  infufion  of  fanati- 
cifin  mingled  with  its  regulation  lhould  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many .  circumitances  concurred 
in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only  to 
take  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  any 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  fuperior  influence 
in  the  con  duel  of  them.  3 

The  primary  object  of  almott  all  the  monattic  orders  object 
is  to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con-^ergnwJ 
cern  in  its  affairs.  In  the  fhlitude  and  iilence  of  thelar. 
cloifter,  the  monk  is  called  to  wTork  out  his  own  fal- 
vation  by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  pie¬ 
ty.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle 
in  its  tranfaflions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind  but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jefuits  are  taught  to  coniider  themfelves 
as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chofen  foldiers,  bound 
to  exert  themfelves  continually  in  the  fervice  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  inttnnft  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re¬ 
claim  or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their 
proper  objecl.  That  they  may  have  full  leifure  for 
this  active  fervice,  they  are  totally  exempted  from 
thofe  functions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
bullnefs  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  procef- 
fions  y  they  pradlife  no  ,  rigorous  aullerities  *,  they  do 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  tune  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices  :  but  thqy  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  tranfadtions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion  ;  they 
are  directed  to  ttudy  the  difpofitions  of  perfbns  in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendship  ;  and  by 
the  very  conttitution  as  w?ell  as  genius  of  the  order,  a 
fpirit  of  adtion  and  intrigue  is  infufed  into  all  its 
members.  4 

As  the  objecl  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  differed  from  Pecunari- 
that  of  the  other  monattic  orders,  the  diverfity  was  tlc£ m  lts 
no  lefs  in  the  form  of  its  government.  The  other  or-1 
ders  are  to  be  coniidered  as  voluntary  affociations,  in 
which  whatever  affecls  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  fuffrage  of  all  its  members.  The  execu¬ 
tive  power  is  vetted  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  fociety  ^  the  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  refides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi¬ 
ned  in  conventual  chapters  ;  fuch  as  refpecl  the  whole 
order  are  confidered  in  general  congregations.  But 
Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  profeffion,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  fliould  be  purely  mo¬ 
narchical.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies  from 
the  feveral  provinces,  poffeffed  power  that  was  fupreme 
and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon  and  to 
every  cafe.  He,  by  his  foie  authority,  nominated 
provincials,  re£lois,  and  every  other  officer  employed 
in  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  could  remove 
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them  at  pleafure.  In  him  was  veiled  the  fcvercign 
'  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order. 
Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpofal  j 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impofe  on 
them  any  talk,  or  employ  them  in  what  fervice  foever 
he  p  leafed.  To  his  commands  they  were  required  to 
yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  refign  up  to 
him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  own  unde'rflandings.  They  were  to 
liften  to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by 
C brill  himfelf.  Under  his  direction  they  were  to  be 
mere  paflive  inflrumcnts,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  or  like  dead  carcafes  incapable  of  refinance. 
Such  a  Angular  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is 
not  in  the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  fiich 
a  perfect  defpotifm,  exercifed  not  over  monks  fhut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  difperfed  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  the  order  ved  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care¬ 
fully  provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  fubjecls. 
Every  novice  who  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  en¬ 
tering  into  the  order  is  obliged  to  manifed  his  con¬ 
fluence  to  the  fuperior,  or  a  perfon  appointed  by  him  *, 
and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  dns  and  defects, 
but  to  difeover  the  inclinations,  the  padions,  and  the 
bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifestation  mud  be  renewed 
every  fix  months.  The  focietv,  not  fatisfied  with  pe- 
retrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermod  recedes  of 
the  heart,  directs  each  member  to  obferve  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  novices  :  they  are  condituted  fpies 
upon  their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  difclofe  every 
thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  fuperior. 
In  order  that  this  ferutiny  into  their  character  may  be 
as  complete  as  podible,  n  long  noviciate  mud  expire, 
during  which  they  pafs  through  the  feveral  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the' fociety  j  and  they  mud  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,,  by  which  they  become 
profefied  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
riors,  under  whofe  immediate  inflection  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  difpo- 
fitions  rad  talents.  In  order  that  the  general,  w’ho  is 
the  foul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  fociety, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necefifary  to  inform 
or  direct  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral 
houfes  are  obliged  to  traiifmit  to  him  regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
fpection.  Tn  thefe  they  defeend  into  minute  details 
with  refpet:  to  the  character  of  each  perfon,  his  abi¬ 
lities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience 
in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he 
is  befi  fitted.  Thefe  reports,  when  digefled  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  arc  entered  into  regifiers  kept  of  purpofe,  that 
the  general  may,  at  one  compreherdive  view,  furvey 
the  fiate  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  ^ 
obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  *, 
and  thus  choqfe,  with  perfect  information,  the  inflru- 
ments  which  his  abfolute  power  can  employ  in  any  fer¬ 
vice  for'  which  he  thinks  meet  to  rleftme  them. 

As  it  was  the  profeffed  intention  of  the  order  of 
Jefuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting 
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the  falvation  of  men.,  this  engaged  them  of  coi>rfe  in^Jefiute. 
many  aclive  fun6lion$.  From  their  firfl  inflitution, 
they  confidercd  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  pr0grcfS0f 
province  ;  they  aimed  at  being  fpiritual  guides  and  the  power 
confefiors  -7  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  in- and  influ- 
flqud  the  people  5  they  fet  out  as  mifiionaries  to  con-ence  ot  the 
vert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the  infhtu-°‘a 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Angularity  of  his  obj*fts,  procured 
the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  I  he  governors 

of  the  fociety  had  the  addrefs  to  avail  themfclves  of 
every  circumltance  in  its  favour  }  and  in  a  fhort  time 
the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  in- 
creafed  wonderfully.  .Before  the  expiration  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the  chief 
direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  confefiors 
of  aim  oft  all  its  monarchs  ;  a  fun&ion  of  no  fmall  im¬ 
portance  in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  fu¬ 
perior  even  to  that  of  miniiler.  "I  hey  were  the  fpi¬ 
ritual  guides  of  alinofl  every  perfon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.  They  pofiefied  the  highefl  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  intereff  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  moil 
zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority.  The 
advantages  which  an  a  dive  and  enterpriling  body  of 
men  might  derive  from  all  thefe  circumftances  are  ob¬ 
vious.  -They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth. 

They  retained  an  afeendant  over  them  in  their  advan¬ 
ced  years.  They  pofiefied,  at  different  periods,  the 
direction  of  the  moll  confiderable  courts  in  Europe. 

They  mingled  in  all  afiairs.  They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of 
the  extenfive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  re¬ 
gulate  the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  mofl  pe;- 
fed  difeernment  \  and,  by  means  of  his  abfolute  power, 
could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmofl  vigour  and  ei- 
fed.  •  7 

Together  with  the  powder  of  the  order,  its  wealth  Of  its 
continued  to  increafe.  Various  expedients  were  devi- wealt}l* 
fed  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 

The  order  acquired  ample  pofiefTions  in  every  catholic 
country  ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its 
property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moll  opu¬ 
lent  of  the  monafiic  fraternities.  Bdicjes  the  lources 
of  wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  .Te- 
fuits  pofiefied  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themfclves. 

Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  mif- 
fions,  and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  mifliona- 
.ries,  they  obtained  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  Bait 
and  Weft  Indies.  They  opened  warehoufes  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  com¬ 
modities.  Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imi¬ 
tated  the  example  of  other  commercial  focieties,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  fettlements.  They  acquired  pofief- 
lion  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the 
fouthern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as  lovereigns 
over  fome  hundred  thoufand  fubje&s.  „  5. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vail  influence  which  Pernicious 
the  order  of  Jefuits  acquired  by  ail  thefi$  different  etfetts  of  ^ 
means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  mod  pernicious 
e fie 61.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  difc’«pline  ob-V‘  0CievJ* 
ferved  by  the  fociety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch 

the 
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Jefuits.  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that  every 
Jefuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  intercft  of  the  order 
as  the  capital  objeft  to  which  every  confideration  was 
to  be  facrificcd.  This  fpirit  of  attachment  to  their  or¬ 
der,  the  mofl  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any 
body  of  men,  is  the  characferiflic  principle  of  the  Je- 
faits,  and  ferves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  thein  policy 
as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  fentiments  and  con¬ 
duct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fo- 
ciety  that  its  members  ihould  poffefs  an  afeendant  over 
perfons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power  ;  the  delire  of 
acquiring  and  prefer ving  fuch  a  direction  of  their  con- 
du£t  with  greater  facility  has  led  the  Jefuits  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  lyiiem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 
accommodates  itfelf  to  the  paflions  of  men,  which 
juflifies  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfec¬ 
tions,  which  authori fes  ahnofl  every  action  that  the 
mod  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wilh  to  per¬ 
petrate. 

As  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prefervation  of  the  papal  authority, 
the  Jefuits,  influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interefts  of  their  fociety,  have  been 
the  mod  zealous  patrons  of  thofe  doCtrines  which 
tend  to  exalt  ecclefiaflical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurifdiCtion  as  extenilve  and  abfolute  as  was 
claimed  by  the  moll  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark 
ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  indepen¬ 
dence  of  ecclefiaftics  on  the  civil  magiflrates.  They 
have  publifhed  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  op- 
pofing  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  countenanced  the  mofl;  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  dilfolve  all  the  ties  which  conneCt  fubjeds  with  their 
rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  flood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romifh  church  againA  the  attacks  of  the  reform¬ 
ers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  diftin&ion,  have  con¬ 
sidered-  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the 
opinions  and  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteflants. 
They  have  made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  againfl  them.  They  have  fet  them- 
felves  in  oppoGtion  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  mea- 
fure  i”  their  favour.  They  have  incelfantly  ftirred  up 
againA  them  all  the  rage  of  eccleflaftical  and  civil  per¬ 
secution 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventu¬ 
red  to  teach  the  fame  pernicious  dodlrines,  and  have 
held  opinions  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  order  and 
Itappinefs  of  civil  fociety.  But  they,  from  reafons 
which  are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  fuch  opinions 
with*  greater  referve,  or  have  propagated  them  with 
lefs  fuccffs.  Whoever  recolle&s  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find 
that  the  Jefuits  may  juflly  be  confiaered  as  refponfible 
for  mofl;  of  the  pernicious  effects  arifing  from  that 
corrupt  and  dangerous  cafuiifry,  from  thofe  extrava¬ 
gant  tenets  concerning  ecclefiaflical  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  fpirit,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of 
the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and 
which  have  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fo¬ 
ciety. 

But,  amid  ft  many  bad  confequenccs  flowing  from 


the  inllitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  mull  be  ac-  Jefuks. 
knowledged,  have  derived  from  it  fome  coniiderable  ~ 
advantages.  As  the  Jefuits  made  the  education  °fsom/a(| 
youth  one  of  their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  Grit  vantages' 
attempts  to  eftablifli  colleges  for  the  reception  of  ilu-  refulting 
dents  were  violently  oppofed  by  the  univerfities  in  dif-  f1'0™  t^e 
ferent  countries,  it  became  neceffary  for  them,  as  the^jjfl*1^ 
mofl  effectual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour,  ^er. 
to  furpafs  their  rivals  in  fcicnce  and  induflry.  This 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  fludy  of  ancient  lite¬ 
rature  with  extraordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  up¬ 
on  various  methods  for  facilitating  the  inflru&ion  of 
youth  *  and,  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
in  it,  they  have  contributed  fo  much  towards  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  polite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
merited  well  of  fociety.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits 
been  fuccefsful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  lite¬ 
rature  y  it  has  produced  likewife  eminent  mailers  in 
many  branches  of  fcience,  and  can  alone  boafl  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jefuits  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  moll  wonderful  difplay  of  their  abilities, 
and  have  contributed  mofl  effectually  to  the  benefit  of  . 
the  human  fpecies.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  quarter  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
plunder,  to  enflave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants. 

The  Jefuits  alone  have  made  humanity  the  object  of  10 
their  fettling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  Settlement 
century,  they  obtained  admiflion  into  the  fertile  pro-mPara~ 
vince  of  Paraguay,  which  flretches  acrofs  the  fouth-^ua^’ 
ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spaniih 
and  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  ftate 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  firft  begin  to  unite  together  ;  Grangers  to 
the  arts,  fubfifting  precarioufly  by  hunting  or  filliing, 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  flib- 
ordination  and  government.  The  Jefuits  fet  them- 
felves  to  inftruCl  and  to  civilize  thefe  favages.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  build  houfes.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufactures.  They  made  them  tafle  the  fweets 
of  fociety,  and  accuflomed  them  to  the  bleffings  of  fe- 
curity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  fubje&s 
of  their  benefaClors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  refembling  that  with  which  a  father 
direCls  his  childien.  RefpeCled  and  beloved  almoft  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jefuits  prefided  over  fome  hundred 
thoufand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equa¬ 
lity  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himlelf  alone, 
but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fruits  of  their  induflry  of  every  fpe¬ 
cies,  were  depofited  in  common  ftorehoufes,  from  -which 
each  individual  received  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
fupply  of  his  wants.  By  this  inllitution,  almofl  all 
the  paflions  which  diflurb  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguifhed. 

A  few  magiflrates,  chofen  by  the  Indians  themfelvcs, 
watched  over  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fecured  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws.  The  fanguinary  punifhments  fre¬ 
quent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 

admonition 
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Jtfuits.  admonition  from  a  Jefuit,  a  (light  mark  of  infamy,  or 
~~  on  fome  (ingular  oecafion,  a  few  ladies  with  a  whip, 
were  fufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in¬ 
nocent  and  happy  people. 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jefuits 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  difcernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  eft abli filing  in  Paraguay  an  indepen¬ 
dent  empire,  (abject  to  the  fociety  alone,  and  which, 
by  the  fupcrior  excellence  of  its  conftitution  and  po¬ 
lice,  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  fouthern  continent  of  America.  With 
this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portu¬ 
guefe  in  the  adjacent  fettlements  from  acquiring  any 
dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  fubjedl  to  the  fociety,  the  Jefuits  en¬ 
deavoured  to  infpire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourle 
between  their  fubjefts  and  the  Spanilh  or  Portuguefe 
fettlements.  They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of 
either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.  When 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon  in  a  public  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  did 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  conversion  with  their 
fubjedls  ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
houfe  where  thefe  Grangers  redded  unlefs  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  Jefuit.  I11  order  to  render  any  communi¬ 
cation  between  them  as  difficult  as  poiiible,  they  in- 
dultrioufly  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge 
of  the  Spain ih  or  of  any  other  European  language  ; 
but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univerfal  lan¬ 
guage  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions,  without  military  force,  would  have  been  in¬ 
efficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure  and  per¬ 
manent,  they  inflruCted  their  fubjeCts  in  the  European 
arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  difcipli- 
ned.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  ftored  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Thus  they  eftabliffied  an  army  fo  numerous  and  well- 
appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  in  a  country  where  a 
few  lickly  and  ill-difciplined  battalions  compofed  all 
the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
1  z  Portuguefe. 

Downfal  Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius  of 
ot  the  order  tjjjs  formidable  order;  of  which,  however,  a  perfect 
4  '  knowledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Eurooe 
had  obferved,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  of  thefe,  it  could  not  fully  difeern  the  caufes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  (ingular  regulations  in  the  political 
v  conftitution  or  government  of  the  Jefuits,  which  form¬ 

ed  the  cnterpriling  (pint  of  intrigue  that  diftinguifh- 
ed  its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itfelf  to  fuch  a 
height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Jefuits,  from  their  firft  inilituiion,  not  to  publilh 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they  kept  concealed 
as  an  impenetrable  mvftery.  They  never  communi¬ 
cated  them  to  ftrangers,  nor  evqn  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members.  They  refufed  to  produce  them 
when  required  by  courts  of  juftioe ;  and,  by  a  ftrange 
folecifm  in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries 


authorized  or  connived  at  the  eftablnhment  of  an  order 
of  men,  wliofe  conftitution  and  laws  were  concealed 
with  a  folicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reafon  for 
having  excluded  them.  During  the  profecutions  late¬ 
ly  carried  on  againft  them  in  Portugal  and  France, 
the  Jefuits  have  been  fo  inconftcierate  as  to  produce 
the  mvfterious  volumes  of  their  inflitute.  By  the  aid 
01  thefe  authentic  records,  the  principles  of  their  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  delineated,  and  the  fources  of  their 
power  inveftigated,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
precilion,  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impof- 
(ible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  c (Ft els,  however,  of  the  fpirit  and 
conftitution  of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  obnoxious 
to  fome  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gra¬ 
dually  brought  on  its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  it  was  expelled  England,  by  proclamation 
of  James  I.  in  1 604  *,  Venice,  in  1606  ;  Portugal,  in 
1 759  ?  '-France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767; 
and  totally  fuppreffed  and  abolifned  by  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  in  1773. 

JESUITS  bark.  See  Cinchona,  Botany  Index  \ 
and  for  its  hiftory  and  properties,  fee  Cinchona  and 
Materia  Medic  a  Index . 

JESUS  the  Son  of  Sirach ,  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
compofed  about  200  B.  C.  the  Book  of  Ecclehafticus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Tlcura^zlcs,  44  replenithed  with  vir¬ 
tue  j”  who  alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  the  Wifdom 
of  Solomon  the  fon  of  Sirach.  His  grand fon,  who  was 
alfo  of  the  fame  name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
tranflated  it  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  about 
1 21  B.  C.  We  have  this  Greek  verfion,  but  the 
Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  defcended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him 
the  human  nature  in  Judaea,  towards  the  concluhon  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourifhing 
city  of  Judah  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  is 
not  precifely  afeertained.  The  moll  general  opinion  is 
that  it  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749, 
and  about  1 8  months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four 
iufpired  writers  have  traftfenitted  to  us  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift.  They  mention  particularly 
his  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents  ;  but  fay  very 
little  concerning  his  infancy  and  earlier  youth.  Herod 
being  informed  that  the  Mefliah,  or  king  of  the  Jews, 
fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  prophets,  was  now  born, 
being  afraid  that  his  kingdom  fhould  now  be  taken 
away,  contrived  how  to  deftroy  his  fuppofed  rival : 
but  Chrift,  being  carried,  while  very  young,  into 
Egypt,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  ;  who,  being 
determined  to  make  fure  work,  made  a  general  maf- 
facre  of  the  infants  about  Bethlehem,  from  the  age  of 
two  years  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  was  brought 
hack  to  Judea  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his 
return  thither  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the 
mini  ft  ry,  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but  12 
years  of  age,  he  dilputed  in  the  temple  with  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Jejvifti  doflors ;  whom  he  furprifed  with 
his  knowledge,  and  the  an  fivers  he  gave  to  their 
queftions.  After  this,  as  the  feripture  tells  us,  he 
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Jefus  continued  with  his  parents,  and  was  fubjecl  to  the:n, 
thrift.  entered  upon  his  miniftry.  It  is  faid,  indeed, 

v  though  upon  no  fure  foundation,  that  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  followed  the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
carpenter.  In  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his 
public  minidry  ;  to  which,  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a  prophet  mira- 
culoufiy  infpired  of  God  to  proclaim  the  exigence  of 
the  Saviour,  as  now  defcended  upon  earth,  and  vifible 
to  the  eyes  of  all  *,  and  by  this  prophet  Chrid  himfelf 
was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might 
not,  in  any  point,  negledl  to  anfvver  the  demands  of 
the  Jewifh  law. 

It  is  not  neceffary  here  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  life  and  a&ions  of  Jefus  Chrid.  Every 
one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  feene  of 
the  mod  perfe&fanClity,  and  the  pured  and  mod  ac¬ 
tive  virtue  ;  not  only  without  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  fufpicion.  And  it  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  mod  dupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  dupendous  than  falutary  and  beneficent,  he  dif- 
played  to  the  nniverfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demondrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  commidion  in  the  mod  illuf- 
trious  manner.  For  the  propagation  of  his  religion 
through  the  country  of  Judaea,  our  Saviour  chofe  1  2 
apodles  ;  whom,  however,  he  fent  out  only  once,  and 
after  their  return  kept  them  condantiy  about  his  per- 
fon:  But,  befides  thefe,  he  chofe  other  70,  whom  he 
difperfed  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  concerning  the 
reafon  why  the  number  of  apodles  was  fixed  at  12, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  T  he  fird,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  own  words  (Matt, 
xix.  28.),  an  allufion  to  the  1  2  tribes  of  Ifraei,  there¬ 
by  intimating  that  lie  was  the  king  of  thefe  1  2  tribes  y 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  liieffengers  anfwers 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators  who  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjeffure  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrid  by  this 
number  defigned  to  admonilh  the  Jews,  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpea  to  religious  matters  was 
veiled  in  him  alone.  His  minidry,  however,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Jews  ;  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth, 
did  he  permit  his  apodles  or  difciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  we  confider  the  llludrious  adits  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  that  were  performed  by  Chrid,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  mud  foon  have 
fpread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  leems 
probable  from  a  paffage  in  feripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  fome  Greeks  applied  to  the  apodlc  Philip  in 
order  to  fee  Jefus.  We  learn  alfo  from  authors  of  no 
*  See  Ak -  fmall  note,  that  Abgarus  *  king  of  Ededa,  being  feized 
garus.  with  a  fevere  and  dangerous  illnefs,  wrote  to  our  Lord, 
imploring  his  adidance  and  that  Jefus  not  only  fent 
him  a  gracious  anfwer,  but  alfo  accompanied  it  with 
his  picture,  as  a  mark  of  his  edeem  for  that  pious 
prince.  Tliefe  letters  are  dill  extant  *,  but  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  part  of  mankind  are  univerfally  looked,  upon 
as  fpurious  *,  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  in  his 
treatife  entitled  Al  new  and  full  method  of  fettling  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  New  lef  ament  ^  hath  offered 


reafons  which  feem  almod  unanfwerable  againd  the  Jefus 
authenticity  of  the  whole  tranfa&ion.  Chrift, 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  number  lefs 
miracles  he  performed,  made  fuch  an  impredion  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  that  the  chief  prieds 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro¬ 
voked  at  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives, 
formed  a  confpiracy  againd  him.  For  a  confiderable 
time  their  defigns  proved  abortive  5  but  at  lad  Jefus, 
knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled  every  purpofe  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  differed  himfelf  to  be  taken 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
Judas  Ifcariot ,  and  was  brought  before  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim.  In  this  affembly  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  , 
and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  where  he  was  accufed  of  fedition,  Pi¬ 
late  was  no  fooner  fet  down  to  judeje  in  this  caufe, 
than  he  received  a  meffage  from  his  wife,  defiring  him 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  having  that  very 
day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour, 
whom  die  called  that  jujl  man.  The  governor,  inti¬ 
midated  by  this  meffage,  and  dill  more  by  the  majefty 
of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  the  evident  falfehood  of 
the  accufations  brought  againd  him,  was  determined 
if  podiblc  to  fave  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en¬ 
raged  populace,  who  at  lad  threatened  to  accufe  Pi¬ 
late  himfelf  as  a  traitor  to  the  Romin  emperor,  got 
the  better  of  his  love  of  judice,  which  indeed  on  other 
occafions  vras  not  very  fervent. 

Our  Saviour  was  now  condemned  by  his  judge, 
though  contrary  to  the  plained  dictates  of  reafon  and 
judice  \  was  executed  on  a  crofs  between  two  thieves, 
and  very  foon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  date  of  death,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  made 
himfelf  vifible  to  his  difciples  as  formerly.  He  con¬ 
vened  with  them  40  days  after  his  refurreCtion,  and 
employed  himfelf  during  that  time  in  inft  rinding  them 
more  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  having  manifefted  the  certainty  of  his  refurrec- 
tion  to  as  many  witneffes  as  he  thought  proper,  he 
was,  in  the  prefence  of  many  of  his  difciples,  taken 
up  into  heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  See  CHRISTIANITY. 

JET,  a  black  inflammable  fubftance  of  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  kind,  harder  than  afphaltum,  and  fufceptible  of  a 
good  polifli.  It  becomes  electrical  by  rubbing,  attract¬ 
ing  light  bodies  like  yellow  amber.  It  fwims  on  water, 
fo  that  its  fpecific  gravity  mud  be  lefs  than  1000  y 
-  notwithdanding  which  it  has  been  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  the  lapis  obfidianus ,  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  which,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  lefs  than  1744. 

It  alfo  refembles  cannel  coal  extremely  in  its  hardnefs, 
receiving  a  polilh,  not  foiling  the  fingers,  &c.To  that  it 
has  alfo  been  confounded  with  this.  The  didinftion, 
however,  is  eafily  made  betwixt  the  two  j  for  cann el- 
coal  wants  the  elearical  properties  of  jet,  and  is  like- 
wife  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  *,  its  fpecific  gravity 
being  no  lefs  than  1273  ',  whereas  that  of  jet,  as  has 
already  been  faid,  is  lefs  than  1000. 

1\I.  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
differing  from  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mere  cir-. 
cumdance  of  colour,  and  being  lighter  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  which 
enters  into  its  compofition.  When  burning  it  emits 
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Je:  a  bituminous  fmell.  It  is  never  found  in  ftrata  or 

H  continued  maffes  like  fofiil  flones  •,  but  always  in  fe- 

JeWtr1,  parate  and  unconneded  heaps  like  the  true  amber. 

Great  quantities  of  it  have  been  dug  up  in  the 

Pyrencean  mountains  ;  alfo  near  Bntalka ,  a  fniall  town 
of  Portugal;  and  in  Gallicia  in  Spain.  It  is  found  alfo 
in  Ireland,  Sweden,  Pruflia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
is  ufed  in  making  fmall  boxes,  buttons,  bracelets, 
mourning  jewels,  Stc.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  employed 
in  conjumffion  with  proper  oils  iir  making  varnilhes. 
When  mixed  with  lime  in  powder,  it  is  faid  to  make 
Very  hard  and  durable  cement. 

Jet  d'Eai/,  a  French  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed 
with  us,  for  a  fountain  that  cads  up  water  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  in  the  air. 

JETTE,  the  ^border  made  round  the  ftilts  under  a 
pier,  in  certain  old  bridges,  being  the  fame  with  dar¬ 
ling  ;  confiding  of  a  drong  framing  of  timber  filled 
with  dones,  chalk,  &,c,  to  preferve  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  from  injury. 

JETTY-head,  a  name  ufually  given  in  the  royal 
dock-yards  to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  proje&s  be¬ 
yond  the  red  ;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a 
wharf,  whofe  fide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or 
wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  done,  or  ornament  befet  with 
them.  See  Diamond,  Ruby,  &c. 

JEWELS  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  efpecially  their  ladies 
of  diftin£iion,  adorned  themfelves.  So  prodigious  was 
the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  in  particular, 
that  Pliny  the  elder  fays  he  jaw  Lollio  Paulina  with  an 
equipage  of  this  kind  amounting,  according  to  Dr 
Arbuthnot’s  calculation,  to  322,916b  13s.  4d.  of  our 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  precious 
dones  among  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  wTere 
much  fcarcer,  and  consequently  in  higher  edeem,  than 
they  are  amongd  us,  fince  a  commerce  has  been  opened 
with  the  Indies. — The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
cut  and  polifh  them  to  much  perfe£lion  ;  but  coloured 
dones  were  not  fcarce,  and.  they  cut  them  very  wTell 
either  hollow  or  in  relief. — When  luxury  had  gained 
ground  amongd  them,  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearls  in  their  ears  *,  and  for  this  purpofe  the  ears  of 
both  fexes  were  frequently  bored.  See  Ears. 

Jewel,  John,  a  learned  Englifli  writer  and  bifhop, 
was  born  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1540 
he  proceeded  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  was 
foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  le&urer  in  his  college.  In 
February  1544,  he  commenced  A.  M.  He  had  early 
imbibed  Protedant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  dime 
to  his  pupils  ;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  acceflion  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered 
into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1350,  be 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  univerdty  with  great  applaufe.  At  the  fame 
time  he  preached  and  catechifed  every  other  Sunday 
at  Sunningwell  in  Berkfhire,  of  which  church  he  was 
reftor.  Upon  the  accedion  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
crown  in  1  ^53,  he  was  one  of  the  fird  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  dorm  then  raifed  againd  the  reformation  ; 
for  before  any  lavv  was  made,  or  order  given  by  the 
-queen,  he  was  exoelled  Corpus  Chridi  college  by  the 
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fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority  ;  but  he  con-  Jewel, 
tinued  in  Oxford  till  he  was  called  upon  to  fubfcribe 
to  fome  of  the  Popiffi  doctrines,  under  the  fevered 
penalties,  which  he  fubmitted  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fafety  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  in  the  2d  year  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  where  he 
made  a  public  recantation  of  his  lubfcription  to  the 
Popith  dodlrines  Thence  he  went  to  Strafburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  attended  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr,  in  whofe  houfe  he  redded.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1558,  after  Queen  Mary’s  death  ;  and  in  1559, 
was  comfecrated  bilhop  of  Salifbury.  This  promotion, 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  great  merit  and 
learning  ;  and  another  atteffation  of  thefe  was  given 
him  by  the  univerdty  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1  565,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  in  his  abfence  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
this  chara&er  he  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  predded  at  the  divinity  deputa¬ 
tions  held  before  her  majeffy  on  that  occadon.  He 
had  before  greatly  diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  a  fermon 
preached  at  St  Paul’s  crofs,  prefently  after  he  was 
made  a  bifliop,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  teffimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  flourilhed  within  600  years  after 
Chrift,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Roma- 
niffs  maintain  againft  the  church  of  England ;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  he  published  his  famous  apology 
for  this  church.  In  the  m^an  time,  he  gave  a  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  his  diocefe  ;  where  he  began  in  his 
firff  vidtation,  and  perfe&ed  in  his  laft,  iuch  a  refor¬ 
mation,  not  only  in  his  cathedral  and  parochial 
churches,  but  in  all  the  churches  of  his  jurifdi&ion,  as 
procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  bifhops  due  re¬ 
verence  and  edeem.  For  he  was  a  careful  overlooker 
and  ff  ri<ff  obferver,  not  only  of  all  the  flocks,  but  alfo  of 
the  pallors,  in  his  diocefe  :  and  he  watched  fo  narrowly 
upon  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  archdeacons, 
and  of  his  flewards  and  receivers,  that  they  had  no 
opportunities  of  being  guilty  of  oppreffion,  injullice, 
or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  the  people, 
or  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  thefe  and  the 
like  abufes,  for  which  the  eccledaffical  courts  are  of¬ 
ten  too  juffly  cenfured,  he  fat  often  in  his  confiffory- 
court,  and  faw  that  all  things  were  carried  rightly  there: 
he  alfo  fat  often  as  affiffant  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
tice,  being  himfelf  a  juffice  of  the  peace.  Arnidft  thefe 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  negle£led  ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  life  was  totally  unfavourable.  He  rofe  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  fix,  he  W'as 
fo  fixed  to  his  ffudies  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
not  without  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them.  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  ears  were  open  to  all  fuitors  $ 
and  it  was  observed  of  him,  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  from  him.  Suitors  being  thus  difmiffedp 
he  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  fuch 
caufes  debated  before  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator  ; 
and  if  he  could  fpare  any  time  from  thefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  his  fludy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  fervants  to  an  account  how  they  had  fpent 
the  day,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them.  From 
S  his 
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the  chapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  ftudy  till  near 
midnight,  and  from  thenee  to  his  bed*,  in  which, 
when  he  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber 
read  to  him  till  he  fell  afleep.  This  watchful  and  la¬ 
borious  life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  neceffary  refrefhment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  reft  afforded  him,  wafted  his  life  too  faff.  He  died 
at  Monkton- Farley,  in  1571,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  1.  A  view  of  a  feditious  bull  fent  in¬ 
to  England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  2.  A  treatife 

on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  An  expolition  of  St  Paul’s 
two  epiftles  to  the  Theffalonians.  4.  A  treatife  on 
the  facrament.  5.  An  apology  for  the  national  church. 
6.  Several  fermons,  controverfial  treatifes,  and  other 
works. 

u  This  excellent  prelate  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  greateft  champions  of  the  reformed 
religion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what 
Bellarmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable 
Apology  w*as  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the 
fecond  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Coke,  and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished,  as  it  came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  fame 
Apology  was  printed  in  Greek  at  Conftantinople,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His  De¬ 
fence  of  his  Apology,  againft  Harding  and  other  Po- 
jnfh  divines,  was  in  fuch  efteem,  that  Oueen  Elizabeth, 
King  James  I.  King  Charles  I.  and  four  fucceffive 
archbifhops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all  parifh- 
churches  for  public  ufe. 

Jewel  Blocks ,  in  the  fea  language,  a  name  given 
to  two  fmall  blocks  which  are  fufpended  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  main  and  fore  top-fail  yards,  by  means  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of 
the  yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
blocks  is,  to  retain  the  upper  part  of  the  top-maft 
ftudding-fails  beyond  the  ikirts  of  the  top-fails,  fo 
that  each  of  thofe  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  ac¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  diminifhed  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  other  over  its  furface.  The  ha  Hards,  by  wrhich 
thofe  ftudding-fails  are  hoifted,  are  accordingly  paffed 
through  the  jewel-blocks  j  whence,  communicating 
with  a  block  on  the  top-maft  head,  they  lead  down- 
wards  to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  hoifted.  See  Sail. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah, 
and  given  to  the  defendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Ifaac,  who  for  a  long  time  poffeffed  the  land  of  Pa- 
leftine  in  Afia,  and  are  now  difperfed  through  all  na¬ 
tions  in  the  w*orld. 

The  hiftory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  moft  lingular, 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world  j  and  the 
greateft  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory  j  depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. — To 
repeat  here  what  is  faid  in  the  facred  writings  would 
both  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  wiitings  are 
hr  every  perfon’s  hands,  and  may  be  confulted  at  plea- 
fure.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence  the 
hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerufalem  from 
Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  fcripture  leaves  off 
any  farther  accounts,  and  profane*  hiftorians  begin  to 
take  notice  of  them.  We  iball,  however,  premife  a 
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chronological  lift  of  their  judges  and  kings  down  to  the 
captivity. 

The  Ifraelites  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul. 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  firft  by  elders,  as 
in  Egypt  j  ‘then  by  princes  of  God’s  appointment,  as 
*  Moles  and  Jofliua  *,  then  by  judges,  fuch  as  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samfon,  Eli,  Sa¬ 
muel  j  and  laft  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  Solo¬ 
mon,  Rehoboam,  &c. 

A  Lift  of  the  fudges  of  Ifrael  in  a  Chronological  Order . 

The  Numbers  prefixed  denote  the  Years  of  the  World, 

25*0.  The  death  of  Joftiua. 

2585.  The  government  of  the  elders  for  about  15 
years. 

2592.  An  anarchy  of  about  feven  years.  The  hiftory 
of  Micah,  the  conqueft  of  the  city  of  Laifti 
by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  11  tribes  againft  Benjamin, 
are  all  referred  to  this  time. 

2591.  The  firft  fervitude  under  Cuftian-rilhathaim  king 
of  Mefopotamia  began  in  259 1 ,  and  lafted  eight 
years  to  2599. 

2599.  Othniel  delivered  Ifrael  in  the  40th  year  after 
peace  eftablifhed  in  the  land  by  Joftiua. 

2662.  A  peace  of  about  62  years,  from  the  deliverance 
procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599, -to  2662,  when  the 
fecond  fervitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the  Moa¬ 
bites  happened.  It  lafted  18  years. 

2679.  Ehud  delivers  Ifrael. 

After  him  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  80th  year  after  the  firft  deliver¬ 
ance  procured  by  Othniel. 

2699.  The  third  fervitude  under  the  Canaanites,  which 
lafted  20  years,  from  269910  2719. 

2719.  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelites  :  from 
the  deliverance  procured  by  Ehud  to  the  end 
of  Deborah  and  Barak’s  government,  were  40 
years. 

2768.  Abimelech  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  king  by  the  Shechemites. 

2771.  He  died  at  the  fiege  of  Thebez  in  Paleftine. 

2772.  Tola  after  Abimelech  governs  for  23  years,  from 
2772  to  2795. 

2795.  Jair  fucceeds  Tola,  and  governs  22  years,  from 
2795  to  2816. 

2799.  The  fifth  fervitude  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  18  years,  from  2799  to  2817. 

2817.  The  death  of  Jair. 

2817.  Jephthah  is  chofen  head  of  the  Ifraelites  beyond 
Jordan  j  he  defeated  the  Ammonites,  who  oppref- 
fed  them.  Jephthah  governed  fix  years,  from 
2817  to  2823. 

2823.  The  death  of  Jephthah. 

2830.  Ibzan  governs  feven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 
2840.  Elon  fucceeds  Ibzan.  He  governs  from  2830  to 
2840. 

Abdon  judges  Ifrael  eight  years,  from  2840  to* 
2848. 

2848.  The  fixth  fervitude,  under  the  Philiftines,  which- 
lafted  40  years,  from  2848  to  2888. 

2848.  Eli  the  high-prieft,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  go¬ 
verned  40  years,  the  whole  time  of  the  fervitude.: 
under  the  Phdift'nes. 

2849.  The  birth  of  Samfon* 

2883* 
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2887.  The  death  of  Sam  fon,  who  was  judge  of  Ifrael 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high-prieft. 

2888.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  beginning  of  Samuel’s  go¬ 
vernment,  who  fucceeded  him. 

2909.  The  eledlion  and  anointing  of  Saul,  firft  king  of 
the  Hebrews. 
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A  Chronological  Lift  of  the  Kings  of  the  Hebrews . 

Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites,  reigned  40  years, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  2909  to  2949. 

Ifhbofheth  the  fon  of  Saul  fucceeded  him,  and  reigned 
fix  or  feven  years  over  part  of  Ifrael,  from  2949  to  2956. 

David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2934  ;  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power  till 
the  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknowledged 
king  of  all  Ifrael  till  after  the  death  of  Iftibolheth  in 
2956.  He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of  7c. 

Solomon  his  fon  fucceeded  him  3  he  received  the 
royal  unftion  in  the  year  2989.  He  reigned  alone  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  David  in  2990.  He  died  in  3029,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  40  years. 

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided  5  and  the 
ten  tribes  having  chofen  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Re- 
hoboam,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  reigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  Kings  of  Judah. 

Rehoboam,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Solomon,  reigned 
17  years ;  from  the  year  3029  to  3046. 

Abijam,  three  years,  from  3046  to  3049. 

Afa,  41  years,  from  3049  to  3090. 

Jeholhaphat,  25  years,  from  3090  to  31 15, 

Jehoram,  four  years,  from  3115  to  3119. 

Ahaziah,  one  year,  from  3119  to  31  20. 

Athaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years,  from  3  I  20 
to  3126 

Joafti  was  fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jehoiada  the  high- 
prieft,  in  3 1  26.  He  reigned  40  years,  to  the  year  3 1 65. 

•  Amaziah,  29  years,  from  3165  to  3194. 

Uzziah,  otherwife  called  Azariah ,  reigned  27  years, 
to  the  year  3221.  Then  attempting  to  offer  incenfe 
in  the  temple,  he  was  (truck  with  a  leprofy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  lived  after  this  26  years, 
and  died  in  3246. 

Jotham  his  fon  took  upon  him  the  government  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3221.  He  reigned  alone  in  3246, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahaz  fucceeded  Jotham  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3262.  He  reigned  16  years,  to  3278. 

Hezekiah,  28  years,  from  3278  to  330 6. 

Manaffeh,  55  years,  from  the  year  of  the  World 
3306  to  3361. 

Amon,  2  years,  from  336r  to  3363. 

Jofiah,  31  years,  from  3363  to  3394. 

Jehoahaz,  three  months. 

Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  1 1  years,  from  the  year  3394 
to  3405. 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  reigned  three  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  3405. 

Mattaniah,  or  Zedekiah,  reigned  i|  years,  from 
3  4°  5  to  3416.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  reign  Jerufa- 
lem  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  Judah  carried 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates. 


Kings  of  Ifrael. 


Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  30a. 
Nadab,  one  year.  He  died  in  305 
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Baafha,  22  years,  from  3052  to  3074. 

Elah,  two  years.  He  died  in  3075.  - v— " 

Zimri,  feven  days. 

Omri,  1 1  years,  from  3075  to  3086.  He  had  a 
Competitor  Tibni,  who  fucceeded,  and  died  in  what  year 
we  know  not. 

Ahab,  21  years,  from  3086  to  3IO7, 

Ahaziah,  two  years,  from  3106  to  3108. 

Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fucceeded  him  in  3108. 

He  reigned  12  years,  and  died  in  3120. 

Jehu  ufurped  the  kingdom  in  3120,  reigned  28 
years,  and  died  in  3148. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  17  years,  from  3148  to  3165. 

Joafti  reigned  14  years,  from  3165  to  3179. 

Jeroboam  II.  reigned  41  years,  from  3 179  to  3  220. 

Zachariah,  12  years,  from  3220  to  3232. 

Shallum  reigned  a  month.  He  was  killed  in  3233. 

Menahem,  10  years,  from  3233  to  3243. 

Pekahiah,  two  years,  from  3243  to  3245. 

Pekah,  20  years,  from  3245  to  3265. 

Hofhea,  18  years,  from  3265  to  3283.  Here  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  an  end  after  a  duration  of 
253  years.  .  .  t 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perlia,  having  conquered  Gyrus  pub- 
Babylon  and  almoft  all  the  weftem  parts  of  Afia,  per-  bflies  a  de¬ 
ceiving  the  defolate  and  ruinous  condition  in  which  fre.f/or  rc* 
the  province  of  Paleftine  lay,  formed  a  defign  of 
ftoring  the  Jew$  to  their  native  country,  and  permit- J 
ting  them  to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  re-eftablifh  their 
worihip.  For  this  purpofe  he  iffued  out  a  decree-in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  about  536  B.  C.  by  which  they 
were  allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
but  to  carry  along  with  them  all  the  facred  veffels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off,  and  engaged 
to  defray  the  expence  of  building  the  temple  himfelf. 

This  offer  was  gladly  embraced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  5  but 
many  more,  being  no  doubt  lefs  fanguine  about  their 
religion,  chofe  to  (lay  where  they  were. 

In  534-  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  feemed  to  go  on  profperoufly,  when 
the  undertaking  was  fuddenly  obftru&ed  by  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  Thele  came  at  firft  exprefling  an  earned 
define  to  aflift  in  the  work,  as  they  sworftiipped  the 
fame  God  with  the  Jews  :  but  the  latter  refufed  their 


aftiftance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Ifraelites 
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but  the  defendants  of  thofe  heathens  who  had  been 
tranfplanted  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmanezer.  This  refufal  proved 
the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ;  and 
the  immediate,  confequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  power  to  the  going  on  of 
the  work.  At  laft,  however,  all  obftacles  were  fur-  The  temple 
mounted,  and  the  temple  finilhcd  as  related  in  the &c.  6niih- 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe  chiefs  ed- 
died  about  .409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the  Jewifti 
worfliip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a  number 
of  abufes  which  took  place  immediately  on  its  com¬ 
mencement. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exercife  of  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a 
powerful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been, 
were  few  in  number,  and  their  country  only 
vince  of  Syria,  fubjef!  to  the  kings  of  Perfia. 
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Syrian  governors  conferred  the  adminiftration  of  af¬ 
fairs  upon  the  liigh-priefts  ;  and  their  accepting  this 
office,  and  thus  deviating  from  the  law  of  Mofes,  muft 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  immediately  befel  the  people,  becaufe 
it  made  room  for  a  fet  of  men,  who  afpired  at  this 
high  office  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with¬ 
out  either  zeal  for  religion  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  befides  made  the  high-priefthood  capable  of  being 
difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governors,  whereas 
the  Mofaic  inftitution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron. — Of  the  bad  effe&s  of  this  pradlice 
a  fatal  inffance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagofes,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria,  having  contra&ed  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  ^Jefhua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
prieft,  promifed  to  raife  him  to  the  pontifical  office 
a  few  years  after  his  brother  had  been  invefted  with 
it.  Jeihua  came  immediately  to  Jerufalem,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple ;  and  a  fquffle 
enfuing,  Jeffiua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  thus  polluted  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner. 
The  confequence  to  the  Jew7s  was,  that  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  off  till 
feven  years  after. 

The  firft  public  calamity  which  befel  the  Jewiffi  na¬ 
tion  after  their  reftoration  from  Babylon,  happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  C  :  for  having  fome  how  or  other 
difobliged  Darius  Ochus  king  ot  Perlia,  he  befieged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captives.  From  this  time  they  continued  faithful  to 
the  Perfians,  infomuch  that  they  had  almoft  drawn 
upon  themfelves  the  difpleafure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  monarch  having  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of  Tyre, 
and  being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  fupplied 
with  provifions  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fent 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-pried,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fupply  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the 
Perfians.  The  Jewifli  pontiff  excufed  himfelf  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius  ;  which  fo  pro¬ 
voked  Alexander,  that  he  had  no  fooner  completed 
tke  reduction  of  Tyre  than  he  marched  againft  Jeru¬ 
falem.  The  inhabitants,  then,  being  with  good  rea- 
fon  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confiernation,  had  re- 
courfe  to  prayers  ;  and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a  divine  re¬ 
velation,  to  have  been  commanded  to  go  and  meet 
Alexander.  Pie  obeyed  accordingly,  and  fet  out  on 
his  journey,  dreffed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at  the 
head  of  all  his  priefts  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  reft  of  the  people  dreffed  in  white  gar¬ 
ments.  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  feized  with 
fuch  awful  refpedt  on  feeing  this  venerable  proceffion, 
that  he  embraced  the  high-prieft,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.  His  followers  being  furprifed 
at  this  uncxpe&ed  behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo¬ 
narch  informed  them,  that  he  paid  that  refpeft  not  to 
the  prieft,  but  to  his  God,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  a  vifion  which  he  had  been  favoured  with  at 
Dia  ;  where  he  had  been  promifed  the  conqueft  of 
Perlia,  and  encouraged  in  his  expedition,  by  a  perfon 
of  much  the  fame  afpeft  and  dreffed  in  the  fame  ha¬ 
bit  with  the  pontiff  before  him.  He  afterwards  ac¬ 
companied  Jaddua  into  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered 
facrifices  in  the  temple.  The  high-prieft  (howed  him 


alfo  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  deftruclion  Jews-, 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  himfelf  is  plainly  let  forth*, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  king  went  away  highly  ia- 
tisfied,  and  at  his  departure  afked  the  high-prieft  if 
there  w7as  nothing  in  which  he  could  gratify  himfelf 
or  his  people  ?  Jaddua  then  told  him,  that,  according 
to  the  Mofaic  law,  they  neither  fowed  nor  ploughed 
on  the  feventh  year  ;  therefore  would  efteem  it  an  high 
favour  if  the  king  would  be  pleafed  to  remit  their  tri¬ 
bute  in  that  year.  Tu  this  requeft  the  king  readily 
yielded  ;  .and  having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  living  under 
their  own  laws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  ftory  defer ves  credit  or  not  (for  the  > 
whole  tranfa&ion  is  not  without  reafon  called  in  que*- 
ftion  by  fome),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  by  Alexander;  but  with  him  their  good  5 
fortune  feemed  alfo  to  expire.  The  country  of  Jude'aMiferable 
being  fituated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became 
jedl  to  all  the  revolutions 1  and  wars  which  the  ambi- Alexander’* 
tious  fucceffors  of  Alexander  waged  againft  each  other,  death. 

At  firft  it  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia  to  Leomedon  the  Mitylenian,  one  of  Alexander’s 
generals  ,  but  he  being  foon  after  ftripped  of  the  other 
twyo  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  fimimoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.  The  Jews  fcrupled  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Leomedon ;  and  were  of  confe¬ 
quence  invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army.  The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced  ;  but 
the  city  being  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  ait  and  na¬ 
ture,  threatened  a  ftrong  refiftance.  A  fuperfiitious 
fear  for  breaking  the  faboath,  however,  prevented  the 
befieged  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day  ;  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caufed  an  affault 
to  be  made  on  the  fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the 
place.  At  firft  he  treated  them  wTith  great  feverity, 
and  carried  100,000  men  of  them  into  captivity  ;  but 
relieving  foon  after  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their' 
conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  fome  into  garrifons,  and  others  he 
fettled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From 
thofe  who  fettled  in  the  latter  of  thefe  countries  do* 
feended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had  fubdued  Judea,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonus,  referving  to  him¬ 
felf  only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  ; 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  endowed  with  confiderable  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities. — Antigonus  behaved  in  fuch  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewifli  fubje<5ls  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
te&ion  of  Seleucus,  who  alfo  granted  them  confider¬ 
able  privileges.  Hence  this  nation  came  gradually 
to  be  fpread  over  Syria  and  Afia  Minor  ;  while  Ju¬ 
dea  feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  The  affairs  of 
the  Jews  then  took  a  more  profperous  turn,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  when  they  were  grievoufiy  oppreffed  by  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  fame  time  that  An- 
tiochus  Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Galilee.  Ptole¬ 
my,  however,  marched  againft  Antiochus,  and  defeated 
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him  ;  after  which,  having  gone  to  Jerufatem  to  offer 
facrifices,  he  ventured  to  profane  the  temple  ltfelf  by 
going  into  it.  He  penetrated  through  the  two  outer 
courts  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  fan&uary,  he 
was  (truck  with  fuch  dread  and  terror  that  he  fell  down 
halt  dead.  A  dreadful  perfection  was  then  raifed 
againft  the  Jew's,  who  had  attempted  to  hinder  him  in 
his  Impious  attempt  *,  but  this  perfecution  was  flopped 
by  a  dill  more  extraordinary  accident  related  under  the 
article  Egyft,  N®  30,  and  the  Jews  again  received  in- 
0  to  favour. 

Subdued  by  About  the  year  204  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 
Antiochus  fubdued  by  Antiochus  the  Great  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
the  Great.  fion  ^  loyalty  of  the  Jew's  to  the  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubmitting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  fo  pleafed  the  Syrian  mo¬ 
narch,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  his  general,  wherein  he 
^  acquainted  him  that  he  defigned  to  reftore  jerufalem 
to  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  to  recal  all  the  Jews  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it  :  that  out  of  his  lingular  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  20,000 
pieces  of  filver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  victims, 
frankincenfe,  wine,  and  oil  ;  1400  meafures  of  fine 

wheat,  and  375  meafures  of  fait,  towards  their  ufual 
oblations  :  that  the  temple  fhould  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired  at  his  cofl  *,  that  they  ihould  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  reftore  the  public  fervice 
of  the  temple,  and  the  priefls,  Levites,  fingers,  &c.  to 
their  ufual  functions  :  that  no  llranger,  or  Jew  that  was 
unpurified,  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than 
was  allowed  by  their  law  ;  and  that  no  fieih  of  unclean 
bealls  fhould  be  brought  into  Jerufalem  ;  not  even  their 
(kins :  and  afl  thefe  under  the  penalty  of  paying  3000 
pieces  of  filver  into  the  treafury  of  the  temple.  He 
further  granted  an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to 
all  the  difperfed  Jews  that  flioulti  come  within  a  limited 
time  to  fettle  in  the  metropolis;  and  that  all  who  had 
been  fold  for  naves  within  his  dominions  fhould  be  im- 
*t  mediately  fet  free. 

This  fudden  profperity  proved  of  no  long  duration. 
About  the  year  176,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
Onias,  at  that  time  high  prieft,  and  one  Simon,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  temple,  which  was  attended  with  the  mofl 
fatal  confequences.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  are  un¬ 
known.  The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding 
he  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias,  informed  Apol¬ 
lonius  governor  of  Gcelofyria  and  Palefline,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  treafure, 
which  at  his  pleafure  might  be  feized  upon  for  the  ufe 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this  the  governor  inflantly 
fent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  difpatched  one  He- 
liodorus  to  take  pofTellion  of  the  fuppofed  treafure. 
This  perfon,  through  a  miraculous  inter  pofition,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,  failed  in  his  attempt  of  entering  the 
temple  ;  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  high-priefl  to 
the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Heliodorus 
to  Jerufalem.  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  lafl  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banifhed  ;  but  foon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  afeended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jafon,  the  high-prieil’s  brother,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  neceffities  of  Antiochus,  purchafed  from 
him  the  high-prielthood  at  the  price  of'350  talents,  and 
obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  Ihould  be  fent  to 
'  Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  life. 
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Jafon’s  next  ftep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price  t  Jew3-  t 
of  150  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnafium  at  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleafed  free  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Antioch.  By  means  of  thefe  powers,  he  be¬ 
came  very  foon  able  to  form  a  ftrong  party  in  Judea  ; 
for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cuftoms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch  8 
\vas  a  very  valuable  privilege.  From  this  time  there-  ^  general 
fore  a  general  apollafy  took  place  5  the  fervice  of  the  *2^aJjac<fii 
temple  w7as  neglefled,  and  Jafon  abandoned  himfclf 
without  remorfe  to  all  the  impieties  and  a’ofurdities  of 
paganifm. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  ill -acquired 
dignity.  Having  fent  his  brother  Menelaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  former  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fupplanting  Jafon  in  the  fame  manner  that  he 
had  fupplanted  Onias.  Having  offered  for  the  high- 
priefthood  300  talents  more  than  his  brother  had  gi¬ 
ven,  he  eafily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
commiflion  to  Jerufalem.  He  foon  gothimfelfa  ffrong 
party  :  but  Jafon  proving  too  powerful,  forced  Mene¬ 
laus  and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Here, 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acquainted  Anti¬ 
ochus  that  they  w7ere  determined  to  renounce  their  old 
religion,  and  wholly  conform  themfelves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks:  which  fo  pleafed  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  gave  them  a  force  fufficient  to  drive  Jafon  out 
of  Jerufalem  ;  who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites. 

Menelaus  being  thus  freed  from  his  rival,  took  care 
to  fulfd  his  promife  to  the  king  with  regard  to  the 
apoftafy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promi- 
fed.  At  laft  he  was  fummoned  to  Antioch  ;  and  find¬ 
nothing  but  the  payment  of  the  promifed  fum 


would  do,  fent  orders  to  his  brother  Lyfimachus  to  con¬ 
vey  to  him  as  many  of  the  facred  utenfils  belonging  to 
the  templfc  as  could  be  fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of 
gold,  the  apoftate  foon  raifed  a  fufficient  fum  from  them 
not  only  to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  cour¬ 
tiers  in  his  favour.  But  his  brother  Onias,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  facrilege,  made  fuch  bitter  complaints,  that  an 
infurre&ion  w7as  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
Antioch.  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  bribed  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  city,  to< 
murder  Onias.  This  produced  the  mod  vehement 
complaints  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  (he  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infurre&ion  in  Cilicia)  ;  which  at  lafl  ended  in 
the  death  of  Andronicus,  who  was  executed  by  the 
king’s  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus 
Hill  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit ;  but  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  luch  large  fums  from  Jerufalem,  that  the 
inhabitants  at  lafl  maflacred  his  brother  Lyfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  abfence. 
Antiochus  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre  ;  upon 
which  the  Jews  fent  deputies  to  him,  ,  both  to  juiiify 
the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  and  to  accufe  Menelaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  apoftate,  however,  was  never  at  a  lofs  while 
he  could  procure  money.  By  means  of  this  powerful 
•argument,  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  effe&ually,  that  the  • 
deputies  were  not  only  cafl,  but  put  to  death  ;  and  this 
unjuft  fentence  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  complete  vidlory 
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over  all  his  enemies,  that  from  thenceforth  he  com¬ 
menced  a  downright  tyrant.  Jerufalerji  was  deflitute 
of  prote&ors ;  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
zealous  men  left  among  them,  yvere  fo  much  terrified, 
that  they  durft  not  oppofe  him,  though  they  evidently 
faw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  was  fome  how  or  other 
fpread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  fhowed  fome 
figns  of  joy  $  and  Jafon  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  regain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Je- 
rufalem  at  the  head  of  about  1 000  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  the  city  ;  upon  which  Menelaus  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  his  re- 
fentment,  committed  the  moft  horrid  butcheries.  At 
laft  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  wras  coming  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army  againft  him  *,  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
at  this  rebellion,  and  efpccially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  a&ually 
refolved  to  punifh  the  city  in  the  fevereft  manner. 
Accordingly,  about  170  B.  C.  having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
killed,  and  as  many  fold  for  flaves.  In  the  midft  of 
this  dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  general 
{laughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the 
king,  who,  having  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple 
of  every  thing  valuable^  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju¬ 
dea  under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous 
Phrygian  ;  Samaria  under  that  of  Andronicus,  a  per- 
fon  of  a  fimilar  difpofition  •,  and  left  Menelaus,  the  moft 
hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  poflefiion  of  the  high-prieft- 
hood. 

Though  the  Jews  r  fuffered  exceedingly  under  thefe 
tyrannical  governors,  they  were  ftill  referved  for  greater 
calamities.  About  168  B.  C.  Antiochus  having  been 
moft  feverely  mortified  by  the  Romans,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  w7reak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Jews. 
For  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  Apollonius  at  the  head 
of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of 
Judea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and 
children  for  flaves.  Apollonius  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 


intention  5  neither  was  he  fufpe&ed  by  the  Jews,  as  he 


was  fuperintendant  of  the  tribute  in  Paleftine.  He 
kept  himfelf  inadlive  till  the  next  fabbath,  when  they 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet  ;  and  then,  on  a  fudden, 
commanded  his  men  to  arms.  Some  of  them  he  fent 
to  the  temple  and  fynagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  )  whilft  the  reft 
ing  through  the  ftreets  of  the  ,city  maflacred  all 
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came  in  their  wray  ;  the  fuperftitious  Jews  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  the  leaf!  reliftance  for  fear  of  breaking 
He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun- 
on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their  {lately 
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been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  Jew?, 
who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  wrays.  The  ' — 

Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  eminence  in 
the  city  of  David  ;  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  wall  and 
{lately  towers,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  to  command 
the  temple,  over-againft  which  it  was  built,  fo  that  the 
foldiers  could  eafily  fee  and  fally  out  upon  all  thofe  who 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple  ;  fo  many  of  whom 
were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by  them,  that 
the  reft,  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  in  Jerufalein, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  yet  fatiated  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  refolved  either  totally  to  abolilh  their  religion,  or 
deftroy  their  whole  race.  He  therefore  ifliied  out  a  de¬ 
cree  that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  ftiould  for- 
fake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worfliip  thofe 
of  the  king  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  make 
his  orders  more  eflfedlual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  every 
province  to  fee  them  ftridlly  put  in  execution  ;  and  as 
he  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  wrho  would  dif- 
obey  them,  fpecial  diredlions  were  given  to  have  them 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Atheneas,  an  old 
and  cruel  minifter,  well  verfed  in  all  the  pagan  rites, 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his  ftatue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Another  leffer  altar  was 
raifed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  facrifices  to  that 
falfe  deity.  All  wdio  refufed  to  come  and  worihip  this 
idol  were  either  maflacred  or  put  to  Ibme  cruel  tor¬ 
tures  till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.  At  the  fame  time,  altars, 
groves,  and  ftatues,  were  raifed  everywhere  through 
the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  worfliip 
them  under  the  fame  fevere  penalties  j  while  it  was  in- 
ftant  death  to  obferve  the  fabbath,  circumcifion,  or  any 
other  inftitution  of  Mofes. 

At  laft,  when  vaft  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel  Reflored  by 
deaths,  and  many  more  had  faved  their  lives  by  their  Mattathias. 
apeftafy,  an  eminent  prieft,  named  Mattathias ,  began 
to  fignalize  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  zeal  for  reli-  \ 
gion.  He  had  for  fome  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Modin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfect 
tion  which  raged  at  Jerulalem,  During  his  recefs  there, 

Apelles,  one  of  the  king’s  officers,  came  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  above-mentioned  orders. 

By  him  Mattathias  and  his  fons  were  addreffed  in  the 
moft  earned  manner,  and  had  the  moft  ample  promifes 
made  them  of  the  king’s  favour  and  protedlion  if  they 
lvould  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  anfwer- 
ed,  that  though  the  whole  Jewifti  nation,  and  the  whole 
world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king’s  edidl,  yet  both 
he  and  his  fons  W’ould  continue  faithful  to  their  God 
to  the  laft  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame  time  per¬ 
ceiving  one  of  his  countrymen  juft  going  to  offer  facri¬ 
fices  to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  and  inftantly  killed 
him,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Mofes  in  fuch  cafes.  Up¬ 
on  this  his  fons,  fired  with  the  fame  zeal,  killed  the 
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buildings  caufed  the  walls  to  be  demoliflied,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  captive  about  10,000  of  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  {laughter.  From  that  time  the  fervice  of 
the  temple  was  totally  abandoned  5  that  place  having 
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officer  and  his  men  ;  overthrew  the  altar  and  idol  *,  and 
running  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God  Ihould  follow'  them  j  by 
which  means  they  quickly  faw  themfelves  at  *the  head 
of  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  foon  after  with¬ 
drew  into  fome  of  the  deferts  of  Judea.  They  wrere  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others,  fo  that  in  a  ffiort  time  they 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  refill  their  enemies  ; 

and 
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Jews.  and  having  confidered  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofed  by  their  fcrilpulous  obfervancc  of  the  fabbatb, 
they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  his 
followers  daily  increafed  in  number,  began  to  try  his 
ftrength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apoflate  Jews. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  fly  for  refuge  into 
foreign  countries ;  and  having  foon  (truck  his  enemies 
with  terror,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewifh  fynagogues, 
made  a  diligent  fearch  after  all  the  facred.  books,  and 
caufed  frefli  copies  of  them  to  be  written  ;  he  alfo  caufed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumed,  and  all  the 
males  bom  fince  the  perfecution  to  be  circumcifed.  In 
all  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  bad 
extended  his  reformation  through  a  confiderable  part 
of  Judea  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  :  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  completed  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
death. 

Exploits  of  Mattathias  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Judas,  furna- 
Judas  Mac-med  Maccabeus ,  the  greateft  uninfpired  hero  of  whom 
the  Jews  can  boaft.  His  troops  amounted  to  no  more 
than  6000  men  ;  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  bim- 
felf  mafler  of  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrelTes  of  Judea, 
and  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and 
apoflate  Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
five  pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
country  ;  after  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  re- 
flored  the  true  worfhip,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  three  years  and  a  half.  Only  one  obflacle  now  re¬ 
mained,  viz.  the  Syrian  garrifon^  above-mentioned, 
which  had  been  placed  over  againfl  the  temple,  and 
which  Judas  could  not  at  prefent  reduce.  In  order  to 
prevent  them  from  interrupting  the  worfhip,  however, 
he  fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  flood, 
with  a  high  wall  and  flrong  towers  round  about,  leaving 
a  garrifon  to  defend  it  ;  making  fome  additional  forti¬ 
fications  at  the  fame  time  to  Bethzura,  a  fortrefs  at  about 
20  miles  diflance. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  being  on  his  return 
At  tiocnus  ^rom  an  unfucce&fiil  expedition  into  Perfia,  received 
Epiphanes.  t^le  difagreeable  news  that  the  Jews  had  all  to  a  man 
revolted,  defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out 
of  Judea,  and  reftored  their  ancient  worfhip.  This 
threw  him  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  threatening 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Jewifh  race,  without  leaving  a 
fmgle  perfon  alive.  Thefe  words  were  fcarce  uttered, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels, 
which  no  remedy  could  cure  or  abate.  But  notwith- 
flanding  this  violent  (hock,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  hur¬ 
ried  away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders 
for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation  in  his  jour¬ 
ney.  But  while  he  was  thus  haflening  forward,  he  fell 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
he  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  town. called  Tabce  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.  Here  he  kept  his 
Jjed,  fuffering  inexpreffible  torments,  occafioned  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  vermin  which  bred  in  his  body,  and  the 
flench,  which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfelf. 
But  the  torments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  refle&ing 
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on  the  former  anions  of  his  life,  furpaiTed  by  many  Jetw~ 
degrees  thofc  of  his  body.  Polybius,  who  in  his  '  * 

account  of  this  prince’s  death  agrees  with  the  Jewifli 
hiflorians,  tells  us,  that  the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  lafl  to  a  conflant  delirium  or  (late  of  madnefs,  bv 
reafon  of  feveral  fpe&res  and  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  fpirits,  which  he  imagined  were  continually  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  the  many  wicked  a£lions  of  which, 
he  had  been  guilty.  At  lafl,  having  languilhed  for 
fome  time  in  this  miferable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jews  from  the  moll  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  ever  known* 

Notwithflanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  howeyerv 
the  war  was  flill  carried  on  again  ft  the  Jews  ;  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  condu£l  of  Judas,  the, 

Syrians  were  conftantly  defeated,  and  ia  163  B.  6.  a 
peace  was  concluded  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewifh  nation.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  the  Syrian  generals  renewed" 
their  hoftilities,  and  were  attended  with  the  fame  ill 
fuccefs  as  before.  Judas  defeated  them  in  five  engage¬ 
ments  ;  but  in  the  fixth  was  abandoned  by  alL  his  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  their  chief,  were  flam 
in  the  year  161  B.  C. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  country- Exploits  of 
men  into  the  utmofl  confternation,  and  feemed  to  give  J?nathaiV 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.  He  was  fucceeded,  how-  Hyrcan^11 
ever,  by  his  brother  Jonathan  ^  who  conduced  mat¬ 
ters  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  fuccefs  than  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  was  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  ufurper,  who  fhortly  after  mur¬ 
dered  his  own  fovereign.  The  traitor  immediately 
prepared  to  invade  Judea  ;  but  found  all  his  proje&s 
fruftrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan’s  brother.  This  pontiff 
repaired  all  the  fortreffes  of  Judea,  and  furnifhed  them 
with  frefli  garrifons,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and  drove 
out  the  Syrian  garrifon  from  the  fortrefs  of  Jerufalem  ; 
but  was  at  laft  treacheroufly  murdered  by  a  fon-in-law 
named  Ptolemy,  about  135  B.  C. 

Simon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hyrcan  ;  who  not 
only  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the 
Samaritans,  demolilhed  their  capital  city,  and  became 
mafter  of  all  Paleftine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee;  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with¬ 
in  a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  leaft  difturbance 
from  without,  or  any  internal  difeord.  His  reign  was- 
no  lefs  remarkable  011  the  account  of  his  great  wifdom 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conquefls  abroad.  He 
was  the  firft  fince  the  eaptivity  who  had  affumed  the 
royal  title  ;  and  he  raifed  the  Jewifh  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fplendor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that 
time.  The  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  alfo  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  were 
centered  which  never  met  in  any  other  perfon,  namely, 
the  royal  dignity,  the  high-priefthood,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  the  inftances  given  of  this  laft  are 
very  equivocal  and  fufpicious.  The  laft  year  of  his 
reign,  however,  was  embittered  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharifees  ;  and  which  proceeded  fuch  a  length  as  was 
thought  to  have  fhortened  his  days.  Hyrcan  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  great  friend  to  that  feft,  and  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  moft  honourable  employments 
in  the  ftate ;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  Elea- 
%ar,  took  it  into  his  head  to  queftion  Hyrcan’s  legiti¬ 
macy,  alleging,  that  his  mother  had .fcjmerly  been  a. 
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(lave,  find  csnfequently  that  he  was  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  the  high-priellhood.  This  report  was  credited, 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  fed!  >  which  irri¬ 
tated  the  hiph-prieft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  joined 
the  Sadducces,  and  could  never  afterwards  he  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefore  raifed  all  the 
troubles  and  feditions  they  could  during  the  fhort  time 
lie  lived. 

Hyrcan  died  in  107  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  eldeft  fon  Ariilobulus,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but 
proved  a  moll  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting 
his  hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one 
of  his  brothers,  keeping  the  rell  clofely  confined  du¬ 
ring  his  reign,  which,  however,  was  but  fhoit.  Me 
was  fucceeded  in  105  by  Alexander  Janmeus,  the 
greatefl  conqueror,  next  to  King  David,  that  ever  fat 
on  the  Jewilh  throne.  He  was  hated,  however, by 
the  Pharifees,  and  once  in  danger  of  being  killed  m  a 
tumult  excited  by  them  ;  but  having  cauled  his  guards 
to  fall  upon  the  mutinous  mob,  they  killed  6000  of 
them,  and  difperfed  the  reft.  After  this,  finding  it 
impoftible  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he 
left  Jerufalem,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  extending  of  his  conquefts  ;  but  while  he  was 
bufied  in  fubduing  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharifees 
raifed  a  rebellion  at  home.  This  was  quafhed  in  the 
year  86  B.  C.  and  the  rebels  were  treated  in  the  moft 
inhuman  manner.  The  fadlion,  howrever,  was  by  this 
means  fo  thoroughly  quelled,  that  they  never  dared  to 
lift  up  their  heads  as  along  as  he  jived  :.  and^  Alexan¬ 
der  having  made  feveral  conquefts  in  Syria,  died  about 

79  B.  C. 

The  king  left  two  fons,  Hvrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  *, 
blit  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexandra 
as  long  as  (lie  lived  :  but  as  he  faw  her  greatly  afraid, 
-and  not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentment  of  the  Pha¬ 
rifees,  he  defired  his  queen,  juft  before  his  death,  to 
fend  for  the  principal  leaders  of  that,  party,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  *,  in  which  cafe,  he 
allured  her,  that  they  would  fupport  her  and  her  fons 
after  her  in  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  the  government. 
With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  ;  but  found  her- 
felf  much  embarrafled  by  the  turbulent  Pharifees,  who, 
after  feveral  exorbitant  demands,  would  at  laft  be  con¬ 
tented  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  extermination 
of  their  adverfaries  the  Sadducees.  As  the  queen  was 
unable  to  refill  the  ftrength  of  the  pharifaic  fadhon,  a 
moft  cruel  perfection  immediately  took  place  again  ft 
the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four  years  ;  until 
at  laft,  upon  their  earned  petition,  they  were  difper¬ 
fed  among  the  feveral  garrifons.of  the  kingdom,  m 
order  to  fecure  them  from  the  violence  of  their,  ene¬ 
mies.  A  few  years  after  this,  being  feized  with  a 
dangerous  ficknefs,'  her  youngeft  fon  Ariftobulus  col- 
lefted  a  Itrong  party  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to 
himfelf ;  but  the  queen  being  dlfpleafed  with  his  con¬ 
duct,  appointed  her  other  fon  Hyrcanus,  whom  lhe 
had  before  made  high-prleft,  to  fucceed  her  alfo  m  the 
royal  dignity.  Soon  after  this  fhe  expired,  and  lett 
her  two  fons  competitors  for  the  crown.  1  he  han- 
fees  raifed  an  army  again!!  Ariftobulus,  which  almoft 
inftantly  deferted  to  him,  fo  that  Hyrcanus  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms  } 
which,  however,  was  not  granted,  till  the  latter. had 
abandoned  all  title  both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical 
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dignity,  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of 
his  peculiar  patrimony  as  a  private  perlon. 

But  this  depofitiou  did  not  extinguish  tie  party  of 
Hyrcanus.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipater  an 
Idumtean  profelyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  gieat  j 
who  carried  off  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under,  pretence 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Judea. 


Jews, 


who 


Here  he  applied  to  Aretas  king  of  that  country, 
undertook  to  reftore  the  depofed  monarch  •,  and  for 
that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defeated  Ariftobulus,  and  ,8 
kept  him  clofely  beiieged  in  Jerufalem.  The  latter T  e  Ro. 
had  recourfe  to  the  Romans  •,  and  having  bribed  Scau-™  A  ^ 
rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas  with 
the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out 
of  the  country.  The  two  brothers  next  fent  prefents 
to  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  call,  and  whom  they  made 
the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he,  fearing 
that  Ariftobulus,  againft  whom  he  intended  to  declare, 
might  obftrutt  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Na- 
batheans,  difmiffed  them  with  a  promife,  that  as  foon 
as  he  had  fubdued  Aretas,  he  would  come  into  Judea 
and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Ariftobulus,  that  he 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the"  Roman  general,  who  on  his  part  was  no  lefs 
offended  at  this  want  of  refpea.  The  c6nfequer.cc 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops 
with  which  he  had  defigned  to  aft  againft  the  Naba- 
theans,  and  fummoned  Ariftobulus  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Jewilh  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cufed  5  but  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
with  Pompey’s  fummons,  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge¬ 
neral.  He  came  accordingly  more  than  once  or  twice 
to  him,  and  was  difmiffed  with  great  promifes  and 
marks  of  friendlhip.  But  at  laft  Pompey  infilled,  that 
he  Ihould  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
he  poffeffed  ;  which  let  Ariftobulus  plainly  fee  that  he 
was  in  the  intereft  of  his  brother,  and  upon  this  he 
fled  to  Jerufalem  with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Romans 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Pompey  ;  and  to  prevent  hoftilities  was  at  laft  for¬ 
ced  to  go  and  throw  himlelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh¬ 
ty  Roman,  and  to  promife  him  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  fub- 
million  was  accepted  j  but  Gabinius,  being  fent  with 
fome  troops  to  receive  the  tlipulated  fum,  was  repul- 
fed  by  the  garrifon  of  Jerufalem,  who  ihut  the  gates 
againft  him,  and  refufed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This 
difappointment  fo  exalperated  Pompey,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  marched  with  his  whole  army  againft  the 

city.  *7 

The  Roman  general  firft  fent  propofals  of  peace ; 
but  finding  the  Jews  refolved  to  Hand  out  to  the  latt>(,.  * 
he  began  the  liege  in  form.  As  the  place  was  ftiong- 
ly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  nave 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accompliffi  his  defign,  had  not 
the  Jews  been  fuddenly  feized  with  a  qualm  of  con- 
fcience  refpeaing  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath-day. 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  thev  had  made  no 
fcrunle  of  taking  up  arms  againft  an  offending  enemy 
on  the  fabbath  ;  but  now  they  difeovered,  that  though 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  Hand  on  their  defence  m 
cafe  they  were  aflually  attacked,  yet  n  .as  unla  ul 
to  do  any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  thole  pre- 
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paratives  which  the  'enemy  made  towards  fuch  future 
affaults.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to 
hinder  the  ereftion  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the 
making  of  breaches  in  the  walls,  on  the  fabbath,  the 
befiegers  at  lail  made  fuch  a  confiderable  breach  on 
that  day,  that  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  refill:  them. 
The  city  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C. 
1 2,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  llaughtered,  and  many 
more  died  by  their  own  hands ;  while  the  priefts,  who 
were  offering  up  the  ufual  prayers  and  facrifices  in  the 
temple,  ckofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with  their 
brethren,  than  fuffer  divine  fervice  to  be  one  moment 
interrupted.  At  lad,  after  \he  Romans  had  fatiated 
their  cruelty  with  the  death  of  a  vaft  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  Hyrcanus  was  reftored  to  the  pontifical  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  title  of  prince  ;  but  forbid  to  affume  the 
title  of  king,  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend  his  terri¬ 
tories  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent  future 
revolts,  the  walls  wrere  pulled  down  ;  and  Scaurus  was 
left  governor  with  a  fufficient  force.  But  before  he  de¬ 
parted,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  a  dill  greater 
offence  than  almod  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  done;  and 
that  was  by  entering  into  the  mod  facred  recedes  of  the 
temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of  the  golden  table,  can- 
dledkk,  cenfers,  lamps,  and  all  the  other  facred  veffels  ; 
but,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  Deity,  forebore  to  touch  any 
of  them,  and  when  he  came  out  commanded  the 
prieds  immediately  to  purify  the  temple  according  to 
cudom. 

Pompey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jcwiili  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Aridobulus 
and  his  two  Tons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap¬ 
tives  to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Aridobulus  hlmfelf 
and  his  fon  Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph  ;  but  A- 
lexander  found  means  to  efcape  into  Judea,  where  he 
raifed  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1*500  horfe,  and 
began  to  fortify  feveral  drong- holds,  from  whence  he 
made  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country.  As 
for  Hyrcanus,  he  had  no  fooner  found  himfelf  freed 
from  his  rival  brother,  than  he  relapfed  into  his  former 
indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  affairs  to  Anti¬ 
pater,  who,  like  a  true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn 
the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  to  his  own  advantage  and 
the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  forefaw,  however, 
that  he  could  not  eafily  compafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he  in¬ 
gratiated  himfelf  with  the  Romans ;  and  therefore 
fpared  neither  pains  nor  cod  to  gain  their  favour. 
Scaurus  foon  after  received  from  him  a  fupply  of  corn 
and  other  provifions,  without  which  his  army,  which 
he  had  led  againd  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  periftnng  ;  and  after  this,  he 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  pay  30c  talents  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  prevent  them  from  ravaging  his  country. 
Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  condition  to  face  his  enemy 
Alexander  ;  and  therefore  had  again  recourfe  to  the 
Romans,  Antipater  at  the  fame  time  fending  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  fpare  to  join  them.  Alexander  ven¬ 
tured  a  battle  ;  but  was  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs, 
and  befieged  in  a  drong  fortrefs  named  Alexandrion . 
Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  furrender  ;  but  his 
mother,  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  fer- 
vices  fhe  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  general,  pre¬ 
vailed,  upon  him  to  grant  her  fon  a  pardon  for  what 
was  pad.  The  fortreifes  were  then  demolifhed,  that 
they  might  not  give  occafion  to  fredi  revolts ;  Hyrca- 
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nus  was  again  redored  to  the  pontifical  dignity ;  and  Jews, 
the  province  was  divided  into  five  feveral  didrifts,  in 
each  of  which  a  feparate  court  of  judicature  was  ereft- 
ed.  The  fird  of  thefe  was  at  Jerufalem,  the  fecond  20 
at  Gadara,  the  third  at  Amath,  the  fourth  at  Jeri-J^^?®" 
cho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in  Galilee.  Thus  was  thechailgec£  ' 
government  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  arido-into  an 
cracy,  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under  a  fet  of  domineer-  ariftocracy, 
ing  lords. 

Soon  after  this,  Aridobulus  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raifed  new  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  ; 
his  fon  alfo  renewed  his  attempts  ;  but  was  in  like  man¬ 
ner  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  10,000  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  ;  after  which  Gabinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Judea  to  Antipater’s  mind,  religned  the  government  of 
his  province  to  Craffus.  The  only  tranfaftion  during 
his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its 
money  and  facred  utenfils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
10,000  Attic  talents,  i.  e.  above  two  millions  of  our 
money.  After  this  facrilege,  Craffus  fet  out  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  againd  Parthia,  where  he  perifhed  ;  and  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment 
for  his  impiety.  2r 

The  war  between  Caefar  and  Pompey  afforded  theJewsfa- 
Jews  fome  refpite,  and  likewife  an  opportunity  of  in-^uUfred 
gradating  themlelves  with  the  former,  which  the  art-  ar' 
ful  Antipater  readily  embraced.  His  fervices  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  emperor.  He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
his  priedhood,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  judea,  to 
be  entailed  on  his  poderity  for  ever,  and  redored  the 
Jewifh  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
ordering  at  the  fame  time  a  pillar  to  be  erefted,  where¬ 
on  all  thefe  grants,  and  his  own  decree,  diould  be  en¬ 
graved,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  foon  after, 
when  Ceefar  himfelf  came  into  Judea,  he  granted  liber¬ 
ty  alfo  to  fortify  the  city,  and  rebuild  the  wall  which 
had  been  demolilhed  by  Pompey. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Caefar,  the  Jews  were  fo 
highly  favoured,  that  they  could  lcarcely  be  faid  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  his  death,  however,  the  na¬ 
tion  fell  into  great  diforders ;  which  were  not  finallv 
quelled  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by 
Marc  Antony  in  40  B.  C.  was  fully  edablidied  on  the 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  his  allies  the  2Z 
Romans  in  37  B.  C.  The  immediate  confequence  of Herod" 
this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and  maffacre  :  then  fol-raifedto 
lowed  the  death  of  Antigonus  the  fon  of  Aridobulus,  *iie  Jew*^ 
who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his  ground  again  ft  ^rone* 
Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafael,  and  cut  off 
Hyrcanus’s  ears,  in  order  the  more  effeftually  to  inca¬ 
pacitate  him  for  the  high-priefthood. 

The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this  change  of  ma-  H;3  tyranny 
flers.^  The  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants  and  cruelty; 
mentioned  in  hiffory.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 
perfection  of  thofe  who  had  fided  with  his  rival  An¬ 
tigonus  ;  great  numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  fei- 
zing  and  confifcating  their  effefts  for  his  own  ufe. 

Nay,  fuch  was  his  jealoufy  in  this  laft  refpeft,  that  he 
caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city  gates,  in  order 
to  watch  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  the  Antigonian  fac¬ 
tion  who  were  carried  out  to  be  buried,  left  fome 
of  their  riches  (hould  be  carried  along  with  them. 

His  jealoufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
the  bamlhed  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
T  •  refuge. 
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Jews,  refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  though  con- 

w  trary  to  his  mod  (olemn  promifes.  His  cruelty  then 

fell  upon  his  own  family.  He  had  married  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  HyrCanus  j  whofe  brother,  Ariftobulus, 
a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high-pried  at 
the  interceflion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  ty¬ 
rant,  confcious  that  Aridobulus  had  a  better  right  to 
the  kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  next  vidlim  was  his  beloved 
queen  Mariamne  herfelf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned 
to  appear  firft  before  Marc  Antony,  and  then  before 
Augudus,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  he  left  orders,  that  in  cafe  he  was  condemn¬ 
ed,  Mariamne  Ihould  be  put  to  death.  This,  together 
with  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave  her  fuch 
an  averdon  for  him,  that  die  Ihowed  it  on  all  occadons. 
By  this  condudt  the  tyrant’s  refen tment  was  at  lad  fo 
much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her  falfely  accufed  of 
inddelity,  flie  was  condemned  to  die,  and  executed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  She  differed  with  great  refolution  j  but 
with  her  ended  all  the  happinefs  of  her  hufband.  His 
love  for  Mariamne  increafed  fo  much  after  her  death, 
that  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like  one  quite  diftradl- 
ed.  His  remorfe,  however,  did  not' get  the  better  of 
his  cruelty.  The  death  of  Mariamne  was  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  this  by  the 
execution  of  feveral  other  perfons  who  had  joined  with 
her  in  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  kingdom  to  the  fons  of 
the  deceafed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf  from  the  greated 
part  of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  fliow  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  Jewifli  ceremonies  than  formerly  5  and 
introduced  a  number  of  heathenifti  games,  which  made 
him  odious  to  his  fubje&s.  Ten  bold  fellows  at  lad 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the 
tyrant  w7as  celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  con¬ 
cealed  under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  dab  him  or  fome 
of  his  retinue.  In  cafe  they  (hould  mifcarry  in  the 
attempt,  they  had  the  defperate  fatisfa&ion  to  think, 
that,  if  they  periflied,  the  tyrant  would  be  rendered 
dill  more  odious  by  the  punifliment  infli&ed  on  them. 
They  were  not  midaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  fpies,  and  caufing  the 
affaflins  to  be  put  to  a  mod  excruciating  death,  the 
people  were  fo  much  exafperated  again d  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  cad  his  flefli 
to  the  dogs.  Herod  tried  in  vain  to  difcover  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  affront  ;  but  at  lad  having  caufed  fome 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom  he 
caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  fa¬ 
milies.  This  produced  fuch  didurbances,  that,  ap¬ 
prehending  nothing  lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  Jerufalem  with  feveral  additional 
works,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifons  into 
feveral  fortreffes  in  Judea.  Notwithdanding  this,  how7- 
ever,  Herod  had  fhortly  after  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
gaining  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubje&s  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure,  by  his  generofity  to  them  during  a  famine  \  but 
as  he  foon  relapfed  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 
34  death. 

Rebuilds  Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his 

the  temple.  c\t\es  with  many  (lately  buildings.  The  mod  re¬ 
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the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  -v 

raifed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon 
himfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were  im¬ 
mediately  fet  to  work,  under  the  dire£lion  of  IOOO 
prieds,  the  bed  (killed  in  carving,  mafonry,  &c.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  condant  pay.  A  thoufand  carts 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials  5  and  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  fpace  of  two  years.  After 
this,  they  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition  : 
fo  that  the  holy  place ,  or  temple,  properly  fo  called, 
wras  finiflied  in  a  year  and  a  half  \  during  w7hich  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  daytime,  but  only 
in  the  night.  The  remainder  wras  finifhed  in  fome- 
what  more  than  eight  years.  The  temple ,  properly 
fo  called,  or  holy  place,  wTas  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth  •,  but  in  the  front  he  added  two 
wings  or  fhoulders  w7hich  proje&ed  20  cubjts  more  01* 
each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  1  20  cubits 
in  length,  and  as  many  in  height  ^  with  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.  The  (tones  were  white  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  1 2  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth,  all  wrought 
and  polilhed  with  exquifite  beauty  *,  the  whole  refem- 
bling  a  ftately  palace,  whofe  middle  being  confidera- 
bly  raifed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it 
afford  a  beautiful  vifta  at  a  great  diftance,  to  thofe 
who  came  to  the  metropolis.  Inftead  of  doors,  the 
gates  clofed  with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  filver,  purple,  and  every 
thing  that  was  rich  and  curious  \  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  gates  wTere  planted  two  ftately  columns,  from 
whofe  cornices  hung  golden  feftoons  and  vines,  with 
their  clufters  of  grapes,  leaves,  &c.  curioufly  wrought. 

The  fuperftru&ure,  however,  wdiich  was  properly  rear¬ 
ed  on  the  old  foundation  without  fufficient  additions, 
proved  too  heavy,  and  funk  down  about  20  cubits 
fo  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100.  This  founda¬ 
tion  w>as  of  an  aftonilhing  ftrength  and  height,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Jerusalem. 

The  platform  w7as  a  regular  fquare  of  a  ftadium  or  fur¬ 
long  on  each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a 
fpacious  gate  or  entrance,  enriched  w7ith  fuitable  or¬ 
naments  j  but  that  on  the  weft  had  four  gates,  one  of 
which  led  to  the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the 
two  others  to  the  fuburbs  and  fields.  This  inclofure 
was  furrounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  ftrong  and  high 
w7all  of  large  ftones,  well  cemented  5  and  on  the  infide 
had  on  each  front  a  ftately  piazza  or  gallery,  fupported 
by  columns  of  fuch  a  bignefs,  that  three  men  could  but 
juft  embrace  them,  their  circumference  being  about  27 
feet.  There  were  in  all  162  of  them,  which  fupport¬ 
ed  a  cedar  ceiling  of  excellent  workman  (hip,  and  form¬ 
ed  three  galleries,  the  middlemoft  of  which  was  the  lar¬ 
ge!!  and  higheft,  it  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and  100 
in  height,  whereas  thofe  on  each  fide  w7ere  but  30  feet 
wide  and  50  in  height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours  \  and,  at  a  final  1  diftance  from  the  gal¬ 
leries,  was  a  fecond  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  wdth  ftately  columns  at  pro¬ 
per  diftances,  on  which  were  engraven  certain  admo¬ 
nitions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  forbid  ftrangers,  and 
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thofe  Jews  that  were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 
under  pain  of  death.  This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fide  ;  none  on  the  weft  ;  but  on  the  north 
and  fouth  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other. 

A  third  inclofure  furrounded  the  temple ,  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  $  and  made 
what  they  called  the  court  of  the  Hebrews  or  Ifraelites . 
It  was  fquare  like  the  reft  :  but  the  wall  on  the  outfide 
was  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  fteps,  which  hid  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  12  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cindlure.  The  eaft  fide  had  but  one  gate  ; 
the  weft  none  ;  and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal 
diftances.  Each  gate  was  afcended  by  five  fteps  more 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court  ; 
fo  that  the  wall  which  inclofed  it  appeared  within  to 
be  but  25  cubits  high,  though  confiderably  higher 
on  the  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thefe  gates 
were  raifed  a  couple  of  fpacious  fquare  chambers,  in 
form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide  and  40  in  height, 
each  fupported  by  columns  of  12  cubits  in  circumfe¬ 
rence. 

This  inclofure  had  likewife  a  double  flight  of  gal¬ 
leries  on  the  infide,  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  co¬ 
lumns  ;  but  the  weftern  fide  was  only  one  continued 
wall,  without  gates  or  galleries.  The  women  had 
likewife  their  particular  courts  feparate  from  that  of 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and  fouth 
leading  to  it. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  likewife  high  and 
fpacious,  being  40  cubits  in  breadth,  and  15  in  height. 
The  afcent  to  it  was,  according  to  the  Mofaic  law, 
fmooth,  and  without  fteps  *,  and  the  altar  of  unhewn 
ftones.  It  was  furrounded,  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
with  a  low  wall  or  rail,  which  divided  the  court  of 
the  priefts  from  that  of  the  lay  Ifraelites  ;  fo  that 
thefe  laft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  bring  their 
offerings  and  facrifices  ;  though  none  but  the  priefts 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufed  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple  to 
be  performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  pre- 
fented  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  vi&ories, 
after  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewifh  monarchs. 

This,  and  many  other  r^agnificent  works,  however, 
did  not  divert  the  king’s  attention  from  his  ufual  jea- 
loufies  and  cruelty.  His  lifter  Salome,  and  one  of  his 
fons  named  Antipater ,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  prompted  him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Ma- 
riamne,  named  Alexander  and  Arifiobulus ,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and 
were  juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  them.  His  cruelty 
foon  after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  which  was  attended  with 
no  other  confequence  than  the  deftrudlion  of  2000  in¬ 
nocent  children  of  his  own  fubje£ls.  His  mifery  was 
almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by  the  difcovery  of 
Antipater’s  defigns  againft  himfelf  ;  who  was  accord¬ 
ingly  tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Something 
(till  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awraited  him  ;  he  was 
Jfeized  with  a  moft  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  in 
which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  pains,  fo  that 
his  life  became  a  burden.  At  laft  he  died,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Antipater  to 
death,  and  after  having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 
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fons  in  the  following  manner. — Archelaus  had  Judea  ;  Jews. 
Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea  ;  — 
and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulon,  Ba- 
tanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  ere&ed  likewife  into  a  te- 
trarchy.  To  his  fifter  Salome  he  gave  50,000  pieces 
of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus, 
and  Phafaelis  ;  befides  fome  confiderable  legacies  to  his 
other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  this  monitor  accompanied  him  to 
his  grave  ;  nay,  he  in  a  manner 'carried  it  beyond  the 
grave.  Being  well  apprifed  that  the  Jews  would  re¬ 
joice  at  being  freed  from  fuch  a  tyrant,  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  the  following  infernal  ftratagem  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  heads  of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain  of  death  ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  ftiut  up  in  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  ftri£l  orders  to  his  fifter  Salome  and  her 
hufband  to  have  all  the  prifoners  butchered  as  foon  as 
his  breath  was  gone  out.  “  By  this  means  (faid  he), 

I  (hall  not  only  damp  the  people’s  joy,  but  fecure  a  real 
mourning  at  my  death.”  Thefe  cruel  orders,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  put  in  execution.  Immediately  after 
the  king’s  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  heads  of  the  Jews  were  detained,  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
now  the  king  had  no  further  occafion  for  their  attend¬ 
ance,  and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  refpe&ive 
homes  ;  after  which,  and  not  till  then,  the  news  of  the 
king’s  death  was  publilhed.  Tumults,  feditions,  and  zg 
infurredlions,  quickly  followed.  Archelaus  was  op-Newdivi* 
pofed  by  his  brethen,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome  fi?n  ^ 
before  Auguftus,  to  whom  many  complaints  werekin^omr 
brought  againft  him.  After  hearing  both  parties,^..*  ® 
the  emperor  made  the  following  divifion  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  Archelaus  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of 
ethnarchy  or  governor  of  a  nation  ;  together  with  a 
promife  that  he  fhould  have  the  title  of  king,  as  foon 
as  he  (bowed  himfelf  worthy  of  it.  This  ethnarchy 
contained  Judea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  :  but 
this  laft  was  exempted  from  one-fourth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha 
viour  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  Thfe 
remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod  ; 
the  former  of  whom  had  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  Galilee ;  the 
latter  had  the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  filver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis, 
and  Afcalon. 

For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace  ;  but  at  laft,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition 
to  Auguftus  againft  him.  The  emperor  immediately 
fummoned  him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  his  ac- 
cufation  and  defence,  he  baniihed  him  to  the  city  of  Archelaus 
Vienne  in  Danphiny,  and  confifcated  all  his  effe£fcs.b#niilhed0 
Judea  being  by  this  fentence  reduced  to  a  Roman and  a  Ro" 
province,  was  ordered  to  be  taxed  :  and  Cyrenius  the  ™*nap°ver" 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  Confular  dignity,  was  pointed 
tent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution  :  which  having  over  Judea, 
done,  and  fold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  feized 
upon  all  his  treafure,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea¬ 
ving  the  Jews  in  no  fmall  ferment  on  account  of  this 
new  tax. 
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Thus  were  the  feeds  of  diffenfton  fown  between  the 
.Tews  and  Romans,  which  ended  in  the  moft  lamentable 
cataftrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always  impatient 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophecies,  that  the 
time  was  now  come  when  the  Meffiah  ftiould  appear. 
Of  confequence,  as  they  expected  him  to  be  a  great  and 
powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and  feditious  fpirit 
was  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree  ;  and  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  up  arms,  and 
vi&ory  would  immediately  declare  on  their  fide.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  the  country  was  never  quiet  ;  and 
the  infatuated  people,  while  they  rejedled  the  true  Mef- 
fiah,  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  dire&ion  of  every  im- 
poftor  who  chofe  to  lead  them  to  their  own  definition. 
The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans  were  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  but  feldom  for  the  better.  About  the 
1 6th  year  of  Chrift,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  ;  the  whole  of  whofe  adminiftration,  according  to 
Jofephus,  was  one  continued  fcene  of  venality,  rapine, 
tyranny,  and  every  wicked  adlion  ;  of  racking  and  put¬ 
ting  innocent  men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondemned ; 
and  of  every  kind  of  favage  cruelty.  Such  a  governor 
was  but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  ferments  occafion- 
ed  by  the  late  tax.  Indeed  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at¬ 
tempting  this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking 
every  occafion  of  introducing  his  ftandards  with  images 
and  pitures,  confecrated  fhields,  &:c.  into  their  citv  ; 
and  at  laft  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aquedudt  into  Jeru- 
falem.  The  moft  remarkable  tranfadlion  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
feven  years  after  which  he  was  removed  from  Judea  ; 
and  in  a  (hort  time  Agrippa,  the  grandfon  of  Herod  the 
Great,  wras  promoted  by  Caius  to  the  regal  dignity. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  honour  ;  for,  on 
his  coming  into  Judaea,  having  raifed  a  perfecution  a- 
gainft  the  Chriftians,  and  blafphemoufly  fufferiiig  him- 
felf  to  be  ftyled  a  God  by  fome  deputies  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  he  was  miraculoufly  ftruck  with  a  difeafe,  which 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  facred  hiftorian  tells 
us,  that  he  was  eaten  of  worms  ;  and  Jofephus,  that  he 
was  feized  with  moft  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bow¬ 
els  ;  fo  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  bafenefs  of 
thofe  flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him 
with  a  kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about 
to  expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferable 
mortal. 

On  the  death  of .  Agrippa,  Judea  wTas  once  more 
reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
new  governors  appointed  over  it,  Thefe  were  Venti- 
dius,  Felix,  Feftus  Albinus,  and  Geftius  Florus. — 
Under  their  government  the  Jewifli  affairs  went  on 
from  Hid  to  worfe  ;  the  country  fw armed  with  robbers 
and  affaftins ;  the  latter  committing  everywhere  the 
moft  unheard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  i8,oco 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
alfo,  Geftius  Florus,  the  laft  and  word;  governor  the 
"Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus 
Jeems  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  him  by,  or  a 
monfter  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and  in  a 
word,  his  whole  behaviour,  was  fo  open  and  bare¬ 
faced,  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 


a  bloody  executioner,  fent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi-  Jews, 
ftrate  to  govern,  them.  In  this  diftracled  date  of  the  * 

country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
for  an  afylum  fomewhere  elfe  •,  while  thofe  who  re¬ 
mained  applied  themfelves  to  Ceftius  Gallus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem  at  the  paftover  ;  be- 
feeching  him  to  pity  their  unhappy  date,  and  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Florus,  who  was  prefent  where 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againft  him,  made  a 
mere  jeft  of  them  ;  and  Ceftius,  inftead  of  making  a 
ftrit  inquiry  into  his  condudt,  difmiffed  the  Jews  with 
a  general  promife  that  the  governor  ftiould  behave 
better  for  the  future  ;  and  fet  bimfelf  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  feftival,  that  he 
might  fend  $n  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  Ey  his 
computation,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2,556,000;  though  Jofephus  thinks  they  rather  amount¬ 
ed  to  3,000,000. 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans,  Caufe  of 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  definition  of  Jerufalem.  the  laft 
The  immediate  caufe  was  the  decifion  of  a  conteft  warjrith 


The 


the  Ro- 


with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Caefarea.  - ffian5 

Jews  maintained,  that  this  city  belonged  to  them,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  built  by  Herod  ;  and  the  Syrians 
pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek 
city,  ftnce  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  and 
ftatues  in  it.  The  conteft  at  laft  came  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  both  parties  took  up  arms  againft  each 
other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 
their  caufe  before  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in  fuf- 
penfe  till  this  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  againft  the 
Jews.  No  fooner  was  this  decifion  made  public,  than 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  country  flew  to  arms ; 
and  though  they  were  everywhere  the  fufferers,  yet, 
from  this  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.  No¬ 
thing  was  now  to  be  heard  of  but  robberies,  murders, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Cities  and  villages  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies  of  all  ages,  even  fucking  babes.  f 
The  Jews,  on  their  *part,  fpared  neither  Syrians  norxbejew* 
Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them;  and  this  terribly 
proved  the  definition  of  great  numbers  of  their  peace-  maffacred. 
ful  brethren  :  20,000  were  maffaerred  at  Csefarea, 

50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and  3500 
at  Jerufalem. 

A  great  number  of  affaffms,  in  the  mean  time,  ha¬ 
ving  joined  the  fatious  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  Romans  out  of  Antonia,  a  fortrefs  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  Mojfada  ;  and  likewife 
out  of  the  towers  called  Phafael  and  Mariamnc ,  kill¬ 
ing  all  who  oppofed  them.  The  Romans  were  at 
laft  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  they  capitulated  ore 
the  Angle  condition  that  their  lives  ftiould  be  fpared  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  they  were  all  maffacred  by 
the  furious  zealots :  and  this  treachery  was  foon  re¬ 
venged  on  the  faithful  Jews  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  aftift  in  reducing  their  factious  bre¬ 
thren  ;  but  their  fincerity  being  fufpeted  by  the 
townfmen,  they  obliged  them  to  retire  intq  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  wrere 
maffacred  to  the  number  of  13,000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
crofted  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortxeftes  of  Machaeron 

and 
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Jews,  and  Cyprus  j  which  lad:  they  razed  to  the  ground, 
after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fword.— -This 
brought  Ceftius  Gallus,  the  Syrian  governor,  into 
feat  Ceftius  Judeea  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  the  Jews,  partly  by 
Gallus.  treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs  of  5000 


All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  diflenfions  reigned  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  that  great  numbers  of  the  better  fort 
forefeeing  the  fad  effefts  of  the  refentment  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  left  the  city  as  men  do  a  finking  veffel ;  and 
the  Chriftians,  mindful  of  their  Saviour’s  prediction, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whither  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miferable  was  the 
fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
33  that  devoted  city.  Vefpaiian  was  now  ordered  to 
Vefpafiau  leave  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
fent  agairft  vvitli  all  fpeed  into  Judea.  Pie  did  fo  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordering  his  fon  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
lexandria  *,  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jew’s  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Afcalon, 
and  were  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  10,000 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  ol  the  year  68,  Vef- 
pafian  entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  all  completely  armed  and  excellently  difciplined. 
He  firft  took  and  burnt  Gadara  :  then  lie  laid  fiege  to 
Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a  ftout  refiftance  ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  caufed  every  one  of  the 
Jews  to  be  maftacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  not 
one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  new’s  to  their 
brethren.  Forty  thoufand  perifhed  on  this  occafion  ; 
only  1 200  W’ere  made  prifoners,  among  wdiom  was 
Jofephus  the  Jewifti  hiftorian.  Japha  next  (hared  the 
fame  fate,  after  an  obftinate  fiege  ;  all  the  men  being 
maftacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity.  A  week  after  this,  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  aflembled  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  almoft  all  put 
to  the  fword,  or  perilhed.  Joppa  fell  the  next  viftim 
to  the  Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  formerly  laid 
wafte  by  Ceftius  ;  -  but  was  now  repeopled  and  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  feditious  Jews  who  infefted  the  country. 
It  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  (hared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  reft.  Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to  efcape  by 
taking  to  their  (hips ;  but  were  driven  back  by  a  hid¬ 
den  temped,  and  all  of  them  were  drowned  or  put  to 
the  fword.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next  taken, 
but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  fpared  on  account 
of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.  Then  followed  the 
fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  The  firll  was 
faken  by  ftorm,  with  a  dreadful  daughter  of  the  Jews ; 
the  la  ft  by  ftratagem.  The  inhabitants  of  Gifchala 
were  inclinable  to  furrender  :  but  a  feditious  Jew  of 
that  town,  named  John ,  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of  the 
faction,  and  a  vile  fellow,  oppofed  it ;  and,  having  the 
mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On  the 
fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hoftilities  till 
to  morrow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  \  but 
inftead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they 
were  informed  of  his  flight,  purfued,  and  killed 
6000  of  his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back 
near  3000  women  and  children  prifoners.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  then  furrendered  to  Titu$ ;  and  only  the  factious 
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were  puniihed  ;  and  this  completed  the  reduction  of  ( 

Galilee.  .  .  .  ' 

The  Jewifti  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into  Different 
two  very  oppoftte  parties :  the  one  forefeeing  that  factions 
this  war,  if  continued,  muft  end  in  the  total  ruin  among  the 
of  their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fub-  Jews* 
mitting  to  the  Romans^  the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faftion  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  breathed 
nothing  but  war  and  confufion,  and  oppofed  all  peace¬ 
able  meafures  with  invincible  obftinacy.  This  laft, 
which  was  by  far  the  mod  numerous  and  powerful, 
confided  of  men  of  the  vileft  and  mod  profligate  cha- 
rafters  that  can  be  paralleled  in  hidory.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  mod  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  mafk 
of  religion.  They  affirmed  everywhere,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greateft  didionour  to  God  to  fubmit  to 
any  earthly  potentate }  much  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
under  the  drifted  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  had  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au¬ 
thority,  or  periftied  in  the  attempt. — This  dreadful 
diflenfion  was  not  confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  in* 
fefted  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Paleftinc. 

Even  houfes  and  families  were  fo  divided  again  ft  each 
other,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  exprefsly  foretold,  a 
man’s  greateft  enemies  were  often  thofe  of  his  own 
family  and  houfehold.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus,  the  zealots  afted  more  like  incarnate  devils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  humanity  left 
them. — This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likewife  to 
rife  up  in  arms  in  their  own  defence  againft  thofe  mif- 
creants  j  from  whom,  however,  they  differed  much 


more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exafperated  Ro¬ 
mans. — The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murder-  35 
ing  all  that  oppofed  them  in  the  countries  round  about.  ^  zealots. 
Then  they  entered  Jerufalem  *,  but  met  with  a  ftout 
oppofition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus, 
who  had  lately  been  high-pried.  A  fierce  engage¬ 
ment  enfued  between  them  \  and  the  zealots  were  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  inner  cinfture  of  the  temple,  where  they 
were  clofely  befieged.  John  of  Gifchala  above-men¬ 
tioned,  who  had  pretended  to  fide  with  the  peaceable 
party,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation  j 
but,  inftead  of  advifing  the  befieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  them  dill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
means  to  their  afliftance.  They  did  fo,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief j  blit  thefe  new 
allies  were  refufed  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth¬ 
quake,  that  the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court 
fawed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple-gates  with¬ 
out  being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  befiegers,  , 
fallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  inftantly  filled  with  butcheries  of  the  mod: 
horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  death  was  thought  too  mild  a  puniftiment  *,  they  ' 
muft  have  the  pleafure  of  murdering  them  by  inches  : 
fo  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverfion  to  put  them 
to  the  mod  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be  invented  \ 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch  them  till 
the  violence  of  their  torments  had  rendered  them , 
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quite  incapable  of  feeling  them. 

riffied  1 2,000  perfons  of  noble  extradlion,  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  ;  till  at  laft  the  Idumeans  com¬ 
plained  fo  much  againft  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to 
death,  that  the  zealots  thought  proper  to  ere&  a  kind 
of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended  not  for 
judgment  but  condemnation  :  for  the  judges  having 
once  acquitted  a  perfon  who  was  manifeftly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  hhn  in  the  temple,  but 
depofed  the  new-created  judges  as  perfons  unfit  for 
their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  thofe  of 
any  charadler  or  diftin&ion,  began  next  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  common  people.  This  obliged  many 
of  the  Jews  to  forfake  Jerufalem,  and  take  refuge  with 
the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was  very  hazardous  ; 
for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues  well  guarded,  and 
failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  as  fell  into  their  hands. 
Vefpafian  in  the  mean  time  (laid  at  Csefarea  an  idle  fpec- 
tator  of  their  outrages  ;  well  knowing  that  the  zealots 
were  fighting  for  him,  and  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  was  gradually  wafting  away.  Everything 
fucceeded  to  his  wiffi.  The  zealots,  after  having  maf- 
asra  nft  each facred  or  driven  away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their 
arms  againft  each  other.  A  party  was  formed  againft 
John,  under  one  Simon  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  the 
fortrefs  of  Maffada.  This  new  mifcreant  plundered, 
burned,  and  maffacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the 
fpoil  into  the  fcfortrefs  above-mentioned.  To  increafe 
his  party,  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publiffied,  by 
which  he  promifed  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
him.  This  ftratagem  had  the  defired  effect,  and  he 
loon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army. 
Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  mafter  of  force 
fufficient  to  befiege  Jerufalem,  he  invaded  Idumea  with 
20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with  25,000; 
and  a  fharp  engagement  enfued,  in  which  neither  party 
was  vi&orious.  But  Simon,  foon  after,  having  corrupted 
the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army  delivered  up  to 
him.  By  this  means  he  eafily  became  mafter  of  the 
country  ;  where  he  committed  fuch  cruelties,  that  the 
raiferable  inhabitants  abandoned  it  to  feet  for  ffielter  in 
Jerufalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  fame  way.  John 
tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  re¬ 
volted,  killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  night  and  fet*  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon’s  firft  attempt  againft  his  rival, 
however,  was  ineffectual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  befieging  the  zealots  in  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  miferies  of  the  city  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  ftarting  up  of  a  third  party  headed  by 
one  Eleazar,  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  priefts, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thofe  who  came  thither  to  offer  facrifices;  and  it 
was  by  thefe  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  him¬ 
felf  and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be- 
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In  this  manner  pe-  low,  and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  himfelf,  how¬ 
ever,  againft  them  both  with  great  refolution ;  and v 
when  the  city  was  invefted  by  the  Romans,  having 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals, 
he  found  means  totally  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar’s  men 
to  fubmit  to  him,  fo  that  the  fadions  were  again  redu¬ 
ced  to  two. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  to- The  Re¬ 
wards  the  capital.  In  their  way  they  deftroyed  many mans  ad- 
thoufands,  wafting  the  country  as  they  went  along  ;  vanee  to 
and  in  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerufa-  fU 
lem,  under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  difpofition,  and  greatly 
defired  to  fpare  the  city,  he  immediately  fent  offers  of 
peace  ;  but  thefe  wrere  rejeCled  with  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  fo  that  he  re¬ 
folved  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form.  In  the  mean  time, 

Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hoftilities  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple, 
fome  of  the  out-parts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron. 

Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in  5  in  fome  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  fuch  devaftations,  that  they 
ferved  them  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
fallied  unanimoufly  againft  the  common  enemy  when¬ 
ever  occafion  ferved ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  ufual  hoftilities,  turning  their  arms  againft  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fworn  to  make  their  ruin  more 
eafy  to  the  Romans.  Thefe  drew  ftill  nearer  to  the 
walls,  having  with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all 
the  ground  between  Scopas  and  them,  by  pulling  down 
all  the  houfes  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  cleaving  the  rocks  that  flood  in  their  way, 
from  Scopas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Bethara 
or  the  pool  of  ferpents ;  in  which  work  fo  many 
hands  were  employed,  that  they  finifhed  it  in  four 

days-  ,8 

Whilft  this  was  doing,  Titus  fent  the  befieged  fome  Qffe~  0f 
offers  of  peace  ;  and  Jofephus  was  pitched  upon  to  be  peace  re- 
the  meffenger  of  them  :  but  they  were  reje&ed  with  jetted, 
indignation.  He  fent  a  fecond'tirue  Nicanor  and  Jo¬ 
fephus  with  frefh  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  his  fhoulder ;  upon"  which  Titus  refolved  to 
begin  the  affault  in  good  eameft,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  raze  the  fuburbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  ufe 
the  materials  to  raife  platforms  againft  the  wall.  Every  ^ 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour;  theThefieg« 
Romans  began  to  play  their  engines  againft  the  citycarried  °n 
with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  had  likewife  their 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  un-^°Ur* 
common  fury  :  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
ftius  :  but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them,  till  they  were  better  in- 
ftru£fed  by  fome  Roman  deferters  :  till  then,  their 
chief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  fallies  ; 
but  the  Roman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  before  them,  made  terrible  havock.  The  leaf! 
ftones  they  threw  were  near  1 00  weight  ;  and  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
againft  the  city,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  that  they  could 
do  mifehief  on  thofe  that  flood  at  fome  diftance  be¬ 
hind  them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high  ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im¬ 
mediately  ran  to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it  ;  but  Titus, 
upon  knowing  the  caufe,  difmiffed  them,  and  caufed 
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jews.  it  to  be  fet  up  again.  Thefe  towers,  being  plated 
with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them, 
but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  (hot  :  by  which  the  battering-rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againft  the  wall.  A  breach  was 
foon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered  :  and 
the  Jews,  abandoning  this  laft  inclofure,  retired 
behind  the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th 
of  April,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the 
liege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  caflle  of  Anto¬ 
nia,  and  Simon  the  reft  of  the  city.  Titus  marched 
clofe  to  the  fecond  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams 
lb  furioufly,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  gave  a  prodigious  (hake.  The  men 
who  were  in  it,  made  a  fignal  to  the  Romans,  as  if 
they  would  furrender  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  Si¬ 
mon  word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion.  Titus,  having  difcovered  their  ftratagem,  plied 
his  work  more  furioufly,  whilft  the  Jews  that  were  in 
the  tower  fet  it  bn  fire,  and  flung  themfelves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en¬ 
trance  into  the  fecond  inclofure,  five  days  after  gain¬ 
ing  the  firft ;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  faving  the 
city,  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  wall  or  ftreets 
to  be  demolilhed  j  which  left  the  breach  and  lanes  fo 
narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furioufly  repulfed  by 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  fo  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in 
it.  This  overfight  was  quickly  rectified  ;  and  the  at¬ 
tack  renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  car- 
40  ried  four  days  after  their  firft  repulfe. 

Famine  and  The  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the  city, 
xa  the  eft  was  ^00n  by  a  peftilence  ;  and  as  thefe  two 

dreadful  judgments  increafed,  fo  did  the  rage  of  the 
faflious,  who,  by  their  inteftine  feuds,  had  deftroyed 
fuch  quantities  of  provifion,  that  they  wTere  forced  to 
prey  upon  the  people  with  the  moft  unheard-of  cruel¬ 
ty.  They  forced  their  houfes  ;  and,  if  they  found  any 
vi&uals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appri- 
fing  them  of  it  ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  which  was  almoft  everywhere  the  cafe,  they 
put  them  to  the  moft  fevere  tortures,  under  pretence 
that  they  had  fome  provifion  concealed.  “  I  (hould 
(fays  Jofephus)  undertake  an  impoffible  talk,  were  I 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  thofe  im¬ 
pious  wretches  j  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  I  do 
not  think,  that  fince  the  creation  any  citv  every  fuffer- 
ed  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  fo 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickednefs.” 

Titus,  who  knew  their  miferable  condition,  and  was 
ftill  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool  5  during  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  mufter- 
ed,  and  provifions  to  be  diftributed  to  them  in  fight 
of  the  JewTs,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  fee  it.  Jo¬ 
fephus  was  fent  to  fpeak  to  them  afrefh,  and  to  exhort 
them  not  to  run  themfelves  into  an  inevitable  ruin  by 
obftinately  perfifting  in  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
could  hold  out  but  a  very  little  while,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  their  own.  But  this 
ftubborn  people,  after  many  bitter  inve&ives,  began 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him  \  at  which,  not  at  all  dif- 
couraged,  he  wTent  on  with  greater  vehemence  :  but 
all  the  effect  it  wrought  on  them  was,  that  it  pre¬ 
vailed  on  great  numbers  to  fteal  away  privately  to  the 
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Romans,  w'hilft  the  reft  became  only  the  mofe  delpe-  Jews, 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  the  laft,  in  fpite  of  Ti- 
tus’s  merciful  offers. 

To  haften  therefore  their  deftined  ruin,  he  caufed 
the  city  to  be  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  provifion 
from  abroad,  or  their  efcaping  his  refefntment  by  flight. 

This  wall,  which  was  near  40-ftadia  or  five  miles  in 
circuit,  was  yet  carried  on  with  fuch  fpeed*  and  by  fo 
many  hands,  that  it  was  finifhed  in  three  days ;  by 
which  one  may  guefs  at  the  ardour  of  the  befiegers  t© 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  through  the  ftreets 
of  Jerufalem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  (keletons,  and  dying  'wretches.  As 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  rallies, 

Titus  caufed  to  be  facrificed  in  fight  of  the  town,  to 
ftrike  terror  among  the  reft  :  but  the  zealots  gave  it 
out,  that  they  were  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  protec¬ 
tion  y  which  when  Titus  underftood,  he  fent  a  pr'iloner* 
with  his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive,  and  affure  them, 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  ; 
which  encouraged  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers, 
though  the  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  the  factious, „ 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that 
errand.  A  greater  mifehief  than  that  was,  that  even 
thofe  who  efcaped  fafe  to  the  Roman  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  the  foldiers,  from  a  notion  which 
thefe  had  taken  that  they  had  fwallowed  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  ;  fo  that  two  thoufand  of  them  were 
ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  fuppo- 
fed  treafure.  When  Titus  was  apprifed  of  this  bar¬ 
barity,  he  would  have  condemned  all  thofe  butchering 
wretches  to  death  ;  but  they  proved  fo  numerous,  that 
he  was  forced  to  fpare  them,  and  contented  him felf 
with  fending  a  proclamation  through  his  camp,  that  as 
many  as  (hould  be  fufpe&ed  thenceforward  of  that  hor  ¬ 
rid  villany  (hould  be  put  to  immediate  death  ;  yet 
did  not  this  deter  many  of  them,  from-  it*,  only  they 
did  it  more  privately  than  before  )  fo  greedy  were  they 
of  that  bewitching  metal.  All  this  while  the  defection 
increafed  ftill  more  through  the  inhumanity  of  the  fac¬ 
tion  within,  who  made  the  miferies  and  dying  groans 
of  their  ftarving  brethren  the  fubjecl  of  their  cruel 
mirth,  and  carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  (heathing 
of  their  fwords  in  fport  in  thofe  poor  wretches,  under 
pretence  of  trying  their  (harpnefs. 

When  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  feverities  could  prevent  the  people’s  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  ftratagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel  :  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expe6l  a  fpeedy  and  miracu¬ 
lous  deliverance  ;  and  this  impofture  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other 
precautions.  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  famiftied  Miferable 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  The  poor, condition 
having  nothing  to  truft  to  but  the  Roman’s  mercy  orot  Jcv?S5s< 
a  fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city  ; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  herbs  or 
any  other  fuftenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus’s  parties  fent  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  they 
were  unmercifully  fcourged,  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  leaft  refiftance,  The  rich  within  the  walls  were 
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now  forced,  though  in  the  mod  private  manner,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a  meafure  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  This  they 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private  place  in  their 
houfes,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  without  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  lefs  to  boil  or  bake  it,  left 
the  noife  or  fmell  Ihould  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
come  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thefe  were  re¬ 
duced  to  any  real  want  of  provilions,  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder  5  to  wit,  the  ftar- 
ving  what  they  cruelly  fly  led  all  ufelefs  per  Tons,  and 
the  keeping  their  own  llores  in  refer ve.  It  w’as  upon 
this  fad  and  pinching  jundlure,  that  an  unhappy  mo¬ 
ther  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  own  child. 

When  this  news  was  fpread  through  the  city,  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  conflernation  were  as  univerfal  as  they  were 
inexpreffible.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
them  (elves  forfaken  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to 
expedl  the  moft  terrible  effefts  of  his  anger  againfl  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation  ;  infomuch  that  they  be¬ 
gan  to  envy  thofe  that  had  perifhed  before  them,  and 
to  with  their  turn  might  come  before  the  fad  expedled 
cataflrophe.  Their  fears  wrere  but  too  juft  ;  ftnee  Ti¬ 
tus,  at  the  very  firft  hearing  of  this  inhuman  deed, 
fwore  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  u  Since 
(faid  he)  they  have  fo  often  refufed  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  have  preferred  wrar  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a  dreadful  one  efpecially, 
to  plenty,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  accurfed  me¬ 
tropolis  under  its  ruins,  that  the  fun  may  never  fhoot 
his  beams  on  a  city  wdiere  the  mothers  feed  on  the  fielh 
of  their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  lefs  guilty  than 
they,  choofe  to  drive  them  to  fuch  extremities,  rather 
than  lay  down  their  arms.” 

The  dreadful  a£lion  happened  about  the  end  of  July, 
by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  purfued  their  at¬ 
tacks  with  frefh  vigour,  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  \  which  obliged  the  Jewrs  to  fet 
fire  to  thofe  (lately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
terffple,  left  they  fhould  afford  an  eafy  paffage  to  the 
befiegers  into  this  laft.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 
with  much  difficulty,  got  materials  for  railing  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  haften  the  ftege,  and 
fave,  if  poftible,  the  fad  remains  of  that  once  glorious 
ftruClure  ;  but  his  pity  proved  ftill  worfe  and  wmrfe 
bellowed  on  thofe  obftinate  wretches,  who  only  be¬ 
came  the  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it.  Titus  at 
length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  having 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repulfed  with  lofs.  The  Jews  w7ere  fo  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguifh  them 
or  fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Jofephus  did  not 
ceafe  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furrender,  to 
reprefent  to  them  the  dreadful  confequences  of  an  ob¬ 
ftinate  refiftancc,  and  to  affure  them  that  it  was  out  of 
mere  compalfion  to  them  that  he  thus  hazarded  his 
own  life  to  fave  theirs :  he  received  one  day  fuch  a 
wound  in  his  head  by  a  Hone  from  the  battlements,  as 
laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jews  fallied 
out  immediately,  to  have  feized  on  his  body  :  but  the 
Romans  proved  too  quick  and  ftrong  for  them,  and 
carried  him  off. 

By  this  time  the  two  factions  within,  but  efpecially 
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that  of  John,  having  plundered  rich  and  poor  of  all  Jew. 

they  had,  fell  alfo  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple, - 

whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  uten- 
fils,  together  with  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  prefented  to  that  facred  place  by  the  Jewilh  kings, 
by  Auguftus,  Livia,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  melted  them  all  to  his  own  ufe.  The  repofltories 
of  the  facred  oil  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  the  wine  which  was  -referved  to  accompany  the  ufual 
facrifices,  were  likewife  feized  upon,  and  turned  into 
common  ufe  $  and  the  laft  of  this  to  fuch  excefs,  as 
to  make  himfelf  and  his  party  drunk  with  it.  All 
this  while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many  of  the 
people,  w  ere  ftill  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  though 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  loft,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  w^ere  preparing  to  bat¬ 
ter  down,  yet  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves  that 
God  would  fuffer  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea¬ 
thens,  and  were  ftill  expelling  fome  fudden  and  mira¬ 
culous  deliverance.  Even  that  vile  monller  John', 
who  commanded  there,  either  feerned  confident  of  it, 
or  clfe  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  fo.  For, 

W'hen  Jofephus  was  feut  for  the  laft  time  to  upbraid 
his  obftinately  expofing  that  facred  building,  and  the 
miferable  remains  of  God’s  people,  to  fudden  and 
fure  deftru&ion,  he  only  anfwered  him  with  the  bit- 
tereft  inve&ives  ;  adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  which  he  was  fure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple  )  and  in  particular  of  the  feas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  Ihed  in  both  thofe  facred  places, 
and  which,  he  affured  him  from  the  old  prophecies, 
were  a  certain  lign  and  forerunner  of  their  fpeedy  fur- 
render  and  deilru£lion.  John  remained  as  inflexible 
as  if  all  the  prophets  had  affured  him  of  a  deliverance; 
till  at  length  Titus,  forefeeing  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
that  (lately  edifice,  which  he  was  ftill  extremely  de- 
firous  to  fave,  vouchfafed  even  himfelf  to  fpeak  to 
them,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  furrender.  But  the 
fa&ious,  looking  upon  this  condefcenfion  as  the  e fi¬ 
fe  61  s  of  his  fear  rather  than  generofity,  only  grew  the 
more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  laft  to  come 
to  thofe  extremities  wfiich  he  had  hitherto  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  the 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  paffage  towards  it  through 
the  caftle  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  w'all  to  be  pulled  down  and  levelled ;  which  proved 
fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  took  him  up  feven  whole  days, 
by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the  month  of 
July,  6 

It  was  on  the  17th  day  of  that  month,  as  all  Jofe-T}je^aiI 
phus’s  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  ceafed  for  iacriflceiu- 
the  firft  time  fince  its  reftoration  by  the  brave  Judas  terrupted. 
Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the 
temple  to  offer  it  up.  Titus  caufed  the  fadlious  to  be 
feverely  upbraided  for  it  j  exhgrted  John  to  fet  up 
whom  he  would  to  perform  that  office,  rather  than  fuf 
fer  the  fervice  of  God  to  be  fet  ufidc  ;  and  then  chal¬ 
lenged  him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple, 
and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  fave 
that  facred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops. 

When  nothing  could  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to 
fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  formed  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  temple  and  the  caftle  Antonia.  The 
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\Tevrs  had  already  burnt  about  20  cubits  of  it  in  length-, 
but  this  fecond  blaze,  which  was  likewife  encouraged 
by  the  befieged,  confumed  about  1 4  more  ;  after 
which,  they  beat  down  what  remained  (landing.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled  part  of  the 
weftern  portico  with  combuftible  matter,  made  a  kind 
of  (light  ;  upon  which,  fome  of  the  forwarded  of  the 
Romans  having  fcaled  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire 
to  it,  which  llamed  with  fuch  fudden  fury,  that  many 
of  the  former  were  confumed  in  it,  and  the  reft,  ven¬ 
turing  to  jump  down  from  the  battlements,  were,  all 
but  one,  cruflied  to  death. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  lire  to  the 
north  gallery,  which  inclofed  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  from  Fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got 
an  eafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  belieged  in¬ 
to  that  of  the  priefts.  He  tried  in  vain  fix  days  to  bat¬ 
ter  down  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precinft  with  an 
helepolis :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifed  by  this  time  ;  and  yet 
the  llrength  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the 
force  of  thefe  alfo,  though  others  of  his  troops  were  bufy 
in  Tapping  it.  When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor 
Tapping  could  gain  ground,  they  bethought  them- 
felves  of  fcaling  ;  but  were  vigoroufiy  repulfed  in  the 
attempt,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  ftandards,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  When  Titus  therefore  found  that  his 
defire  of  faving  that  building  was  like  to  colt  fo  many 
lives,  he  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated 
with  filver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilft  the  metal  dropt 
down  in  the  melting.  The  flame  Toon  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries ;  which  the  belieged 
beheld  without  offering  to  flop  it,  but  contented  them- 
felves  with  fending  whole  volleys  of  impotent  curfes 
again!!  the  Romans.  This  was  done  on  the  eighth  of 
Auguft  ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titus,  having  given 
orders  to  extinguilh  the  fire,  called  a  council,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  Ihould 
be  faved  or  demolilhed.  That  general  was  flill  for 
the  former,  and  moll  of  the  reft  declared  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  *,  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
fcene  of  war  and  {laughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
never  be  at  reft  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left 
Handing  :  but  when  they  found  Titus  ftifHy  bent  on 
preferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  again!!  which  he  told 
them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over  to 
his  mind.  The  next  day,  Auguft  the  10th,  was 
therefore  determined  for  a  general  affault  :  and  the 
night  before  the  Jews  made  two  defperate  Tallies  on 
the  Romans  -,  in  the  la  ft  of  which,  thefe,  being  time¬ 
ly  fuccoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  inclo- 
fure. 

Rut  whether  this  laft  Jewilh  effort  exafperated  the 
befiegers,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks, 
pufhed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman 
foldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a,  blazing  fire¬ 
brand,  and,  getting  on  his  comrade’s  Ihoulders,  threw 
it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  furrounded  the  fanc- 
'tuary,  through  a  window.  This  immediately  fet  the 
whole  north  fide  in  a  llame  up  to  the  third  ftory,  on 
the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been 
formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Titus,  who  was 
gone  to  reft  himfelf  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  awaked 
at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
have  the  fire  extinguifhed.  He  called,  prayed,  threat- 
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ened,  and  even  caned  his  men,  but  in  vain  ;  tbe ’con-  J-^?* 
fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  foldiers  fo  obftinately  bent 
upon  deftroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  was  neither 
heard  nor  minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from 
the  camp,  inftead  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  bufy, 
either  in  killing  the  Jews,  or  in  increaling  the  flames. 

When  Titus  obferved  that  all  his  endeavours  were 
vain,  he  entered  into  the  fan&uary  and  the  mod  ho¬ 
ly  place,  in  which  he  found  Hill  fuch  fumptuous  uten- 
fils  and  other  riches  as  even  exceeded  all  that  had 
been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  former  he  faved  the 
golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  Ihew-tnead,  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tiffue :  but  in 
the  latter  he  found  no  utenfils,  becaufe,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  they  had  not  made  a  frefti  ark  fince  that  of  So¬ 
lomon  had  been.  loft.  Upon  his  coming  out  of  that 
facred  place,  fome  other  foldiers  fet  fire  to  it,  and  obli¬ 
ged  thofe  that  had  llaid  behind  to  come  out ;  they  all 
fell  foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
plating  off  the  gates  and  timber  work,  &nd  carried  oft* 
all  the  coftly  utenfils,  robes,  &c.  they  found,  infomuch 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  enrich 
himfelf  by  it.  4S 

A11  horrid  maffacre  followed  Toon  after,  in  which 
great  many  thoufands  perifhed  ;  fome  by  the  flames, ma  acre* 
others  by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  great¬ 
er  number  by  the  enemy’s  fvvord,  which  deftroyed 
all  it  met  with,  without  diftin£tion  of  age,  fex,  or 
quality.  Among  them  were  upwards  of  6000  per- 
fons  who  had  been  feduced  thither  by  a  falfe  pro¬ 
phet,  who  promifed  them  that  they  (hould  find  a 
fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  that  very  day. 

Some  of  them  remained  five  whole  days  on  the  top  of 
the  walls,  and  afterwards  threw  themfelves  on  the  ge¬ 
neral’s  mercy;  but  were  anfwered  that  they  had  oatftaid 
the  time,  and  were  led  to  execution.  The  Romans  car¬ 
ried  their  fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure-houfes 
of  the  place,  though  they  were  full  of  the  richeft  fur¬ 
niture,  plate,  veftments,  and  other  things  of  value, 
w'hich  had  been  laid  up  in  thofe  places  for  fecurity. 

In  a  word,  they  did  not  ceafe  burning  and  butchering, 
till  they  had  deftroyed  all,  except  two  of  the  temple- 
gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  which  was  deftmed 
for  the  women. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditious  made  fuch  a  vigo¬ 
rous  pu!h,  that  they  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans, 
at  leaft  for  the  prefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.  Rut 
here  they  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that 
there  was  no  poflibility  left  for  them  to  get  out;  which 
obliged  them  to  fecure  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gifchala,  fent  to  defire  a  parley  with  Titus. 

They  were  anfwered,  that  though  they  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  bloodflied  and  ruin,  yet  they  fiiould 
have  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.  To  this  they 
replied,  that  they  had  engaged  themfelves,  by  the 
moft  folemn  oaths,  never  to  furrender ;  and  therefore,, 
only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children  :  which  infolence  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  Roman  general,  that  he  caufed  an  herald  to 
bid  them  ftand  to  their  defence  ;  for  that  not  one  of 
them  fliould  be  fpared,  fince  they  had  reje£led  his  laft 
offers  of  pardon.  Immediately  after  this,  he  aban- 
U  doned 
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dened  the  city  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  fell 
forthwith  on  plundering,  fetting  fire  everywhere,  and 
murdering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands  ;  whilft  the 
factious,  who  were  left,  went  and  fortified  themfelves 
in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  killed  8000  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making 
for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on 
the  royal  palace ;  and  this  took  them  up  from  the 
20th  of  Augull:  to  the  7th  of  September,  during 
which  time  great  numbers  came  and  made  their  fub- 
miffion  to  Titus.  The  warlike  engines  then  played  fo 
furioufiy  on  the  factious,  that  they  were  taken  with  a 
fudden  panic  ;  and,  in  head  of  fleeing  to  the  towers 
©f  Hippicos,  Phaiael,  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet 
untaken,  and  fo  ftrong  that  nothing  but  famine  could 
have  reduced  them,  they  ran  like  madmen  towards  Si- 
I02I1,  with  a  defign  to  have  attacked  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of  the  city ; 
but,  being  there  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and 
hide- themfelves  in  the  public  finks  and  common  few- 
ers,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.  All  whom  the 
Romans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci¬ 
ty  was  fet  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  eighth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Ti¬ 
tus.  He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre  ;  but 
his  men  killed  all,  except  the  moft  vigorous,  whom 
they  fhut  up  in  the  porch  of  the  women  juft  mention¬ 
ed.  Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  referved  the 
youngeft  and  moft  beautiful  for  Titus’s  triumph  ; 
and  fent  all  that  were  above  feventeen  years  of  age  in¬ 
to  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  w*orks  there  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  feveral  ci¬ 
ties  of  Syria,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  expofed  on 
the  public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devour¬ 
ed  by  wild  beafts.  The  number  of  thofe  prifoners 
amounted  to  97,000,  befides  about  ii,oco  more,  who 
were  either  ftarved  through  neglect,  or  ftarved  them¬ 
felves  through  fullennefs  and  defpair. — The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  who  perifhed  in  this  war  is  computed  at  up¬ 
wards  of  1,400,000. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  a  vaft  number  perifhed  in 
caves,  w’oods,  wildernefies,  common-fewers,  S tc.  of 
whom  no  computation  could  be  made.  Whilft  the 
foldiers  were  ftill  bufy  in  burning  the  remains  of  the 
city,  and  vifiting  all  the  hiding-places,  where  they 
Simorf and  killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured 
John  taken*  to  evade  their  cruelty,  the  two  grand  rebels  Simon 
and  John  were  found,  and  referved  for  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror.  John,  being  pinched  with  hunger, 
foon  came  out  ;  and  having  begged  his  life,  obtained 
it;  1  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
Simon,  whofe  retreat  had  been  better  ftored;  held  out 
till  the  end  of  O&ober.  The  two  chiefs,  with  700 
of  the  handfomeft  Jewifti  captives,  were  made  to  at¬ 
tend  the  triumphal  chariot ;  after  wrhich  Simon  was 
dragged  through  the  ftreets  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death  ;  and 
John  was  fent  into  perpetual  imprifonment. — Three 
caftles  ftill  remained  untaken,  namely,  Herodion,  Ma- 
5©  chseron,  and  Maflada.  The  two  former  capitulated  ; 
Befperate  but  Maflada  held  out.  The  place  w*as  exceedingly 
end  or  the  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art,  well  ftored  with  all 
Maffada.  kkids  of  provifions,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar- 


rifon  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Elea- 
zar,  the  grand fon  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  his 
engines  and  battering-rams  againft  it,  bethought  him- 
felf  of  furrounding  it  with  a  high  and  ftrong  wall, 
and  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  on  fire.  The 
wind  pufhed  the  flames  fo  fiercely  againft  the  Jews, 
that  Eleazar  in  defpair  perfuaded  them  firft  to  kill 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten  men 
by  lot,  who  ftiouid  kill  all  the  reft  ;  and  laftly  one  out 
of  the  ftirviving  ten  to  difpatch  them  and  himfelf ;  on¬ 
ly  this  laft  man  was  ordered  to  fet  fire  to  the  place  be* 
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fore  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  All  this  w*as  ac¬ 
cordingly  done ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Romans 
wxre  preparing  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were  greatly 
furprifed  neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.  On 
this  they  made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry,  that  twTo  wo- 
men,  who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  an  aqueduft, 
came  forth  and  acquainted  them  with  the  defperate 
cataftrophe  of  the  befieged.  5r 

Thus  ended  the  Jewifti  nation  and  worftiip ;  nor  -^teof  the 
have  they  ever  fince  been  able  to  regain  the  fmalleft  t^(S(eftrCac. 
footing  in  the  country  of  Judea,  nor  indeed  in  anytjon  0f 
other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  part  their  city, 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
continue  their  vain  expe£lations  of  a  Meftiah  to  deli¬ 
ver  them  from  the  low  eftate  into  which  they  are  fal¬ 
len  ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  difappoint- 
ments,  there  are  fewr  who  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
embrace  Chriftianity.  Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
worlhip  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  law  of  Mofes ; 
but  they  have  added  a  multitude  of  abfurdities  not 
worth  the  inquiring  after.  In  many  countries,  and  in 
different  ages,  they  have  been  terribly  maflacred,  and 
in  general  have  been  better  treated  by  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  and  Pagans  than  by  Chriftians.  Since  the  revi¬ 
val  of  arts  and  learning,  however,  they  have  felt  the 
benefit  of  that  increafe  of  humanity  wThich  has  diffu- 
fed  itfelf  almoft  over  the  globe.  It  is  faid,  that  in  this 
country  the  life  of  a  Jew  wTas  formerly  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  ehief  lord  where  he  lived,  and  likewifes  ail  his 
goods.  So  ftrong  alfo  were  popular  prejudices  and  fuf- 
picions  againft  them,  that  in  the  year  1348,  a  fatal 
endemic  diftemper  raging  in  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
it  wTas  faid  that  they  had  poifoned  the  fprings  and 
wells ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  million  and  a  half 
of  them  wTere  cruelly  maflacred.  In  1492,  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  150,000 
from  Portugal.  Edward  I.  did  the  fame.  In  fhort, 
they  wrere  everywhere  perfecuted,  oppreffed,  and  moft 
rigoroufly  treated. 

In  this  enlightened  period  a  more  generous  fyftem  is 
followed.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of  ci¬ 
tizens,  which  induces  numbers  of  the  moft  wealthy 
Jews  to  fix  their  refidence  in  that  country.  Poland 
granted  them  very  great  privileges  and  immunities ; 

England,  Holland,  and  Pruftia  tolerate  and  protect 
them  ;  and  the  emperor  has  revoked  fome  refiridions, 
for  which  an  edi&  was  paffed  :  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
fome  of  the  Italian  ftates,  are  ftill,  however,  it  is  faid, 
averfe  to  their  dwelling  among  them. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  Mahometans ;  a  term  of  fi- 
milar  import  with  heretics  among  Chriftians. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  fe6l  inhabiting  Turkey 

and 
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and  Perfia,  fo  called  from  their  head  Jezid,  an  Ara¬ 
bian  prince,  who  Hew  the  Tons  of  AH,  Mahomet’s  fa¬ 
ther  in  law  \  for  which  reafon  he  is  reckoned  a  parri¬ 
cide,  and  his  followers  heretics.  There  arc  about 
20,000  Jezides  in  Turkey  and  Perfia }  who  are  of 
two  forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks  :  and  diftinguiftied  only  by  their  ihirts,  which 
are  not  flit  at  the  neck  like  thofe  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  through.  This 
is  in  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light,  which 
defcended  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a  fafl 
of  forty  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order  ;  and  thefe  are 
called  Fakirs . 

The  Turks  exact  exceflive  taxes  from  the  Jezides, 
who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies  \  and  when, 
in  their  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call  it 
muffulman:  but  they  arc  great  lovers  of  the  Chriftians, 
being  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrift  than  of  Mahomet,  and 
are  never  circumcjfed  but  when  they  are  forced  to  it. 
They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  believe  both  the 
bible  and  the  koran  without  reading  either  of  them  ; 
they  make  vows  and  pilgrimages,  but  have  no  places  of 
religious  ivorflup. 

All  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  confifts  of  fome 
fongs  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  virgin,  PvTofes, 
and  fometimes  Mahomet  \  and  it  is  a  principal  point 
of  their  religion  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  left  he 
ftiould  relent  the  injury,  if  ever  he  ftiou’d  come  to  be  in 
favour  with  God  again,  which  they  think  poflible  ; 
whenever  they  fpeak  of  him,  they  call  him  the  angel 
Peacock .  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  firft  place  they 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a  feftival,  and  celebrating  the 
entry  of  the  decealed  into  heaven.  They  go  in  com¬ 
panies  like  the  Arabians,  and  change  their  habitations 
every  1 5  days.  When  they  get  wine,  they  drink  it 
to  excefs  \  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  fometimes  do  this 
with  a  religious  purpofe,  calling  it  the  blood  of  Chrift. 
They  buy  their  wives  *,  and  the  market-price  is  200 
crowns  for  all  women,  handfome  or  not,  without  dif- 
tin&ion. 

JEZRAEL,  or  Jezreel,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Samaria,  towards  Mount  Carmel,  where  flood  a  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  (1  Kings  xxi.  18).  On  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Galilee  (Jofhua  xix.)  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
towns  of  Iflachar.— The  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judges 
vi.  1 7.)  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  run¬ 
ning  from  weft  to  eaft  for  ten  miles,  between  two 
mountains *  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  called 
Herman,  near  Mount  Tabor  ^  the  other  Gilboa :  m 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  the  moft 
eaftern  of  the  three  before  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles. 
It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in 
Caddea,  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  which  is  a  cabi¬ 
net  of  curiofities,  and  a  handfome  library  5  23  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Choira,  and  23  fouth  of  Glaris.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  ro. 

IGLAW,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  have  a  manufactory 
of  good  cloth,  and  excellent  beer.  It  is  fcated  on  the 


river  Igla,  40  miles  weft  of  Erin,  and  6 2  fouth-eaft  of  Ig 
Prague.  E.  Long.  15.  42.  N.  Lat.  47.  8.  , 

IGNATIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

IGNATIUS  Loyola,  (canonized),  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
the  caftle  cf  Loyola,  in  Bifcay,  1491  \  and  became 
firft  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
officer  in  his  army.  In  this  laft  capacity,  he  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  valour  \  and  was  wounded  in  both  legs 
at  the  fiege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521.  To  this  circura- 
ftance  the  Jefuits  owe  their  origin ;  for,  while  he  was 
under  cure  cf  his  wound,  a  Life  of  the  Saints  was  put 
into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forfake  the 
military  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion.  His  firft  de¬ 
vout  exercife  was  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  bleffed  vir¬ 
gin  as  her  knight  :  he  then  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he  contU 
nued  his  theological  ftudies  in  the  univerfities  of  Spain, 
though  he  was  then  33  years  of  age.  After  this  he 
went  to  Paris  *,  and  in  France  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  new  order,  the  inftitutes  of  which  he  prefented 
to  Pope  Paul  III.  who  made  many  objections  to  them, 
but  at  laft  in  1540  confirmed  the  inftitution.  The 
founder  died  in  1555,  and  left  his  difciples  two  famous 
books*,  i.  Spiritual  exercifes  ;  2.  Conftitutions  or  rules 
of  the  order.  But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  though 
thefe  avowed  inftitutes  contain  many  privileges  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  moft  diabolical 
are  contained  in  the  private  rules,  intitled  Monita  fecre - 
ta ,  which  were  not  difeovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century  ;  and  moft  writers  attribute  thefe,  and 
even  the  Conftitutions,  to  Laynez,  the  feCond  general 
of  the  order. 

Ignatius,  St ,  furnamed  Theophrajhis ,  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apoftle  mid  evangelift  St  John* 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  other  of  the 
apoftles,  efpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being  fully 
iwftru&ed  in  the  doftrines  of  Ghriftianity,  he  was,  for 
his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St  John,  and 
confirmed  about  the  year  67  hiftiop  of  Antioch,  by 
thefe  two  apoftles,  who  firft  planted  Chriftianity  in  that 
city,  where  the  difciples  alfo  were  firft  called  ChriJHans . 
Antioch  was  then  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
but  a  city  the  moft  famous  and  renowned  of  any  in  the 
eaft,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
w*ell  as  of  the  viceroys  and  governors.  In  this  impor¬ 
tant  feat  he  continued  to  fit  fomewhat  above  40  years, 
both  an  honour  and  fafeguard  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  till  the  year  107,  when  Trajan  the  emperor, 
flufhed  with  a  viftory  which  he  had  lately  obtained 
over  the  Scythians  and  Daci,  about  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  came  to  Antioch  to  make  preparations  for 
a  war  againit  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  city  with  the  pomp  and  folemnities  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  $  and,  as  his  firft  care  ufually  was  about  the  con¬ 
cernments  of  religion,  he  began  prelently  to  inquire 
-into  that  affair.  Chriftianity  had  by  this  time  made 
ftich  a  progrefs,  that  the  Romans  grew  jealous  and 
uneafy  at  it.  This  prince,  therefore,  had  already 
commenced  a  perfection  againft  the  Chriftians  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  which  he  now  refolved  to 
carry  on  here.  However,  as  he  was  naturally  of  a 
U  2  mild 
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Igr.atJr*.  rnlld  difpofition,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put 
in  force  againH  them  if  convicted,  yet  he  forbade  them 
to  be  fought  after. 

In  this  flate  of  affairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  Hay  to  be  fent  for,  of  his 
x  own  accord  prefented  himfelf  to  the  emperor  ;  and,  it 
is  faid,  there  palled  a  long  and  particular  difcourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  wherein  the  emperor  exprefling  a  furprife 
how  he  dared  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  the  biPnop  took 
the  opportunity  to  affert  his  own  innocency,  and  to 
explain  and  vindicate  his  faith  and  freedom.  The  if- 
fue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  call  into  prifon,  and  this 
fentence  palled  upon  him,  That,  being  incurably  over¬ 
run  with  fuperflition,  he  fhould  be  carried  bound  by 
foldiers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild 
beads.  N 

He  was  firfl  conduced  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria, 
at  about  1 6  miles  diffance,  the  place  were  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  for  Cyprus.  Arriving  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  vifit  Polycarp  bifhop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himfelf  vifited  by  the  clergy  of  the  xAfian 
churches  round  the  country.  In  return  for  that  kir.d- 
nefs,  he  wrote  letters  to  feveral  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
fians,  Magnefians,  and  Traliians,  befides  the  Romans, 
for  their  inflru£lion  and  eflablifhment  in  the  faith  ;  one 
of  thefe  was  addreffed  to  the  Chriftians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  prefent  flate,  and  paflionate  de¬ 
file  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  courfe  of  martyrdom 
which  he  was  now  battening  to  accomplifh. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  flay,  fet  fail 
with  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  letter  Phry¬ 
gia,  not  far  from* the  ruins  of  old  Troy;  where,  at 
his  arrival,  he  was  much  refrefhed  with  the  news  he 
received  of  the  perfection  ceafing  in  the  church  of 
^Antioch  :  hither  alfo  feveral  churches  fent  their  raef- 
fengers  to  pay  their  refpe<5ls  to  him  ;  and  hence  too  he 
dispatched  two  epiftles,  one  to  the  church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna  ;  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  laft,  as  Eufebius  relates,  he  wrote  pri¬ 
vately  to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and 
infpedlion  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 

From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
town  in  Macedonia  ;  tjxnce  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  co¬ 
lony,  where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
kindnr.fs  and  courtefy,  and  conducted  forwards  on  their 
journey,  patting  foot  through  Macedonia  and  Epi¬ 
rus,  till  they  came  to  Epidamnium,  a  city  of  Dalma¬ 
tia  :  where  again  taking  Hupping,  they  lailed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a  port-town  in 
Italy  ;  directing  their  courle  thence  through  the  Tyr- 
lhenian  fea  to  Puteeli,  whence  Ignatius  defired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  lame  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Rome  :  but  this  wifh  was  not 
complied  with  ;  and,  after  a  Hay  of  24  hours,  a  prof- 
perous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman  port, 
the  great  harbour  and  Hation  for  their  navy,  built 
near  OHia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  ;  whither  the  martyr  longed  to  come,  as 
much  defirous  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  race,  as  his 
keepers,  weary  of  their  voyage,  were  to  be  at  the  end 
of  their  journey. 

The  Chriftians  at  Rome,  daily  expelling  his  arrival, 
were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  forrew ; 
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but  when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that  pottibly  the  Ignatius, 
populace  might  be  taken  ott  from  defiring  his  death,  Ignis- 
he  expreffed  a  pious  indignation,  intreating  them  to  fatcu?- 
caH  no  rubs  in  bis  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that  might  v 
hinder  him,  now  he  was  hattening  to  his  crown.  There 
are  many  fuch  expreflions  as  this  in  his  epifile  to  the 
Romans,  which  plainly  (how  that  he  was  highly  am¬ 
bitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  raflily  fought  or  provoked  danger.  A- 
mong  other  expreflions  of  his  ardour  for  flittering,  he 
faid,  that  the  wild  bealls  had  feared  and  refufed  to 
touch  fome  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  conduced 
to  Rome,  he  was  prefented  to  the  prcefe£l,  and  the 
emperor’s  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him. 

The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  fpent  in  pray¬ 
ers  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church.  That 
his  punifhment  might  be  the  more  pompous  and  pub¬ 
lic,  one  of  their  folcmn  fefiivals,  the  time  of  their  Sa¬ 
turnalia,  and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their 
Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution  ;  at  which 
time  it  was  their  cuHom  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  bloody  conflicts  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  beafts.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th 
kal.  January,  i  e.  December  20.  he  was  brought  out 
into  thh  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loofe 
upon  him,  quickly  difpatched  their  meal,  leaving  no¬ 
thing  but  a  few  of  the  hardefi  of  his  bones.  Thefe 
remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  journey  ;  and  being  trans¬ 
ported  to  Antioch,  were  interred  in  the  cemetery, 
without  the  gate  that  leads  to  Daphne  ;  whence,  by 
the  command  of  the  empero^  Theodofius,  they  were 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  Ty- 
cheon,  a  temple  within  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  genius  of  it,  but  now  confecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyr. 

St  Ignatius  Hands  at  the  head  of  thofe  Antinicene 
fathers,  who  have  occafionally  delivered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrift,  whom  he  calls 
the  Son  of  God and  his  eternal  world*  He  is  alfo  reck¬ 
oned  the  great  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  epif- 
copal  order,  as  diftincl  and  fuperior  to  that  of  pried 
and  deacon.  And  one,  the  mott  important,  life  of  his 
writings  refpe&s  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex- 
prefiions  as  they  Hand  at  this  day.— Archbilhop  Ufh- 
er’s  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  heH  ;  yet  there  is  a  frelher  edition  extant  at  Am- 
iterdam,  where,  belide  the  beH  notes,  there  are  the 
differtations  of  Ulher  and  Pearfon. 

St  Ignatius's  Bean ,  the  fruit  of  a  plant.  See  Igna- 
tia,  Botany  Index. 

IGNIS-FATUus,  a  kind  of  light,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
an  cle&ric  nature,  appearing  frequently  in  mines, 
marfhy  places,  and  near  ftagnating  waters.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  and  is  Hill  by  the  fuperHitious 
believed,  to  have  fomething  ominous  in  its  nature, 
and  to  prefage  death  and  other  misfortunes.  There 
have  been  in  fiances  of  people  being  decoyed  by  thefe 
lights  into  inarfhy  places,  where  they  have  perifhed  ; 
whence  the  names  of  Ignis fatuus ,  Will-with-a-wifp , 
and  Jack-\vitk-a  lan thorn,  as  if  this  appearance  was 
an  evil  fpirit  which  took  delight  in  doing  mifehief 
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of  that  kind.  For  a  further  account  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  ignis-fatuus,  fee  Meteorology 
Index. 

IGNITION,  properly  fignifies  the  fetting  fire  to 
any  fubflance  *,  the  fenfe  is  fometimes  limited  to  that 
kind  of  burning  which  is  not  accompanied  with  flame, 
fuch  as  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals,  flones,  and 
other  folid  fubftances.  The  effefts  of  ignition,  according 
to  the  old  chemical  doftrine,  are  firft  to  diflipate  what  is 
called  the  phlogiflon  of  the  ignited  fubflance,  after 
which  it  is  reduced  to  allies.  Vitrification  next  fol¬ 
lows  \  and  laflly,  the  fubflance  is  totally  diflipatcd  in 
vapour.  All  thefe  effects,  however,  depend  on  thy 
prefence  of  the  air  }  for  in  vacuo  the  phlogiflon  of  any 
fubflance  cannot  be  diflipated.  Neither  can  a  bode 
which  is  totally  deftitute  of  phlogiflon  be  ignited  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  thofe  which  are  not  deprived  of  it  : 
for  as  long  as  the  phlogiflon  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  body  by  the  aftion  of  the  external  air  upon 
it  ;  but  w’hen  the  phlogiflon  is  totally  ^one,  the  air 
always  defiroys,  inftcad  of  augmenting,  the  heat.  But 
for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  ignition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  of  modern  chemiftry,  fee  IGNITION, 
Chemistry  Index. 

IGNOBILES,  amongft  the  Romans,  was  the  defig- 
nation  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  no  right  of  uling  piftures 
and  ftatues.  See  Jus  Iniaginis. 

IGNOMINIA,  a  fpecies  of  punithment  amongfl  the 
Romans,  whereby  the  olfender  fuffered  public  fliame, 
either  by  virtue  of  ther  praetor’s  edift,  or  by  order  of 
the  cenfor.  This  punifliment,  befides  the  fcandal,  de¬ 
prived  the  party  of  the  privilege  of  bearing  any  offices, 
and  almoft  all  other  liberties  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  Law,  is  a  word  properly  ufed 
by  the  grand  inqueft  empannelled  in  the  inquifition 
of  caufes  criminal  and  public,  and  written  upon  the 
bill  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  confideration, 
when,  as  they  rnifiike  their  evidence  as  defeftive  or  too 
weak  to  make  good  the  prefentment  *,  the  effeft  of 
which  word  fo  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 
that  party  for  that  fault  is  thereby  flopped,  and  he 
delivered  without  farther  anfwer.  It  hath  a  refem- 
blance  with  that  cuflom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  where 
the  judges,  when  they  abfolved  a  perfon  accufed,  did 
write  A.  upon  a  little  table  provided  for  that  purpofe, 
i.  e.  affoh'imus  ;  if  they  judged  him  guilty,  they  wrote 
C.  i.  e.  condonnamus  \  if  they  found  the  caufe  difficult 
and  doubtful,  they  wrote  N.  I  i.  e.  non  liquet . 

IGNORANCE,  the  privation  or  abfence  of  know¬ 
ledge.  1  he  caufes  of  ignorance,  according  to  Locke, 
are  chiefly  thefe  three.  1.  Want  of  ideas.  2.  Want 
of  a  difcoverable  connection  between  the  ideas  we  have. 
3*  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas.  See  Me¬ 
taphysics. 

Ignorance,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  is  ufed  to 
denote  illiteracy.  Previous  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  fuch  grofs  ignorance  prevailed  among  the 
Romans  that  few  of  the  citizens  could  read  or  write,  and 
the  alphabet  was  almoft  unknown.  During  three  ages 
there  were  no  public  fchools,  but  the  little  learning  their 
children  had  was  taught  them  by  their  parents*,  and  how 
little  that  was  may  be  partly  concluded  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  a  nail  was  ufually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  "Jupiter  Capitolinus ,  on  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  aflfft  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  reckon- 
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ing  the  years,  because  they  were  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  figures.  The  driving  of  the  .nail  was  after¬ 
wards  converted  into  a  religious  ceremony,  and  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  dilator ,  to  avert  public  calamities. 

Ignorance,  or  miftake,  in  Law,  a  defeft  of  will, 
whereby  a  perfon  is  excufed  from  the  guilt  of  a  crime, 
when,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  aft,  he  does  that  which 
is  unlawful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  afting 
leparately,  there  is  not  that  conjunftion  between  them 
which  is  neceffary  to  form  a  criminal  aft.  But  this 
muft  be  an  ignorance  or  miftake  of  faft,  and  not  an 
error  in  point  of  lawn  As  if  a  man  intending  to  kill 
a  thief  or  houfe-breaker  in  his  own  houfe,  by  miftake 
kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal  aftion  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  perfon 
excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  meets  him, 
and  does  fo  ;  this  is  wilful  murder.  For  a  miftake  in 
point  of  law*,  which  every  perfon  of  diferetion  not 
only  may,  but  is  bound  and  prefumed  to  know,  is,  in 
criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence.  Ignorant ia  juris 
quod*  quifque  tenet ur  feire ,  ncminem  excufat ,  is  as  well  the 
maxim  of  our  own  lawr  as  it  was  of  the  Roman. 

IGUANA,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta.  Sec  Erpeto- 
LOGY  Index . 

Mud  Iguana ,  a  fpecies  of  fifti.  See  Murjena, 
Ichthyology  Index. 

IHOR,  Johor,  or  jor,  n  town  of  Afia,  in  Ma¬ 
lacca,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  pcninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  ItSvas  taken  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  cannon  \  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt,  and 
was  afterwards  in  poffeflion  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Lona*. 
93*  55*  N.  Lat.  1.  15. 

JIB,  the  foremoft  fail  of  a  fliip,  being  a  large  ftay- 
fail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  forc-top  mail 
head.  See  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide- 
wind,  but  efpecially  when  the  fliip  is  clofe  hauled,  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam  5  and  its  effort  in  cajling 
the  fhipr  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful,  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the 
fliip  is  working  through  a  narrow  channel. 

JiB-Boom,  a  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  to 
extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  flay  of  the  fere- 
top-gallant  mail.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  bowfpirit  forward,  to  which 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  top-maft,  is  ufually  attached 
to  the  bowfprit  by  means  of  two  large  boom-irons, 
or  by  one  boom  iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  cf 
the  bowfpirit  \  or,  finally,  by  the  cap  without  and  a 
ftrong  lafliing  within,  inftead  of  a  boom  iron,  which 
is  generally  the  method  of  fecuring  it  in-fmallmer- 
chant-ffiips.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the 
bowfprit  as  occafion  requires  j  which  is  ufually  prac- 
tifed  when  the  fhip  enters  a  harbour,  where  it  might 
very  foon  be  broken  or  carried  away,  by  the  veffels 
which  are  moored  therein,  or  palling  by  under  fail. 

JIBBEL  or  Gebbel  Aurey,  the  Mons  Aurafius  of 
the  middle  age,  an  affemblage  of  many  very  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  in  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Here  Mr 
Bruce  met  with  a  race  of  people  much  fairer  in  the 
complexion  than  any  ot  the  nations  to  the  fouthward  of 
Britain :  their  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue  :  they, 
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maintain  their  independence,  and  are  of  a  favage  dif- 
pontion,  To  that  our  traveller  found  it  difficult  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  with  fafety.  They  are  called  Neardia  ; 
and  each  of  them  has  a  Greek  crofs  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  marked  with  antimony.  They  are 
divided  into  tribes,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  have 
huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  draw  ;  and 
are,  by  our  author,  fuppofed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Vandals.  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  be  defeended 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Vandals  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  which  was  defeated  among  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  They  live  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors, 
and  boaft  that  their  anceftors  were  Chriftians.  They 
pay  no  taxes* 

JIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fituated,  according  to 
Mr  Bruce,  in  N.  Lat.  28°  o'  1",  £.  Long.  390  16'  55', 
while  others  make  it  210  2 8',  and  E.  Long.  390  22'. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  very  unwholefome,  barren,  and 
defert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  without  the 
gate  to  the  eadward  is  a  defert  plain  filled  with  the 
huts  of  the  Bedoweens  or  country  Arabs,  built  of  long 
bundles  of  fpartum  or  bent-grafs  put  together  like 
fafeines.  Thefe  people  fupply  the  town  with  milk  and 
butter.  “  There  is  no  dirring  out  of  the  town  (fays 
Mr  Bruce)  even  for  a  walk,  unlefs  for  about  half  a  mile 
on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  fea,  where  there  is  a  number 
of  dinking  pools  of  dagnant  water,  which  contributes 
to  make  the  town  very  unwholefome.1’ 

From  the  difagreeable  and  inconvenient  fituation  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  the  vad  annual  influx  of  wealth  occafioned 
by  the  India  trade  ;  which,  however,  does  not  continue, 
but  pafles  on  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  ead.  The  town  of  Jidda  itfelf  receives  but  little 
advantage,  for  all  the  cudoms  are  immediately  fent  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  fherifF  of  Mecca  and  his  de¬ 
pendents.  “  The  gold  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  returned 
in  bags  and  boxes,  nnd  pafles  on  as  rapklly  to  the 
{hips  as  the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as  little 
profit  behind.  In  the  mean  time  provifions  rife  to  a 
prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon  the  townfmen, 
while  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of 
drangers  •,  mod  of  whom,  after  the  market  is  over 
(which  does  not  lad  fix  weeks),  retirt  to  Yemen  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  which  abound  in  every 
fort  of  provifion. 

From  this  fcarcity,  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  is  that 
polygamy  is  lefs  common  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Arabia.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jidda  (fays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  grant¬ 
ed  by  Mahomet.  He  cannot  marry  more  than  one 
wife,  becaufe  he  cannot  maintain  more  ;  and  from  this 
caufe  arifes  the  wrant  of  people  and  the  number  of  un¬ 
married  women.” 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  very  drange  to  our  traveller.  “  Nine  fnips 
(fays  he)  were  there  from  India  ;  fome  of  them  worth, 
I  fuppofe  2co,cool.  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living 
at  Mecca,  30  hours  journey  off,  where  no  Chridian 
dares  go,  whild  the  continent  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 
cfcape,  offers  to  purchafe  the  cargoes  of  four  out  of 
thefe  nine  fhips  himfelf ;  another  of  the  fame  cad 
comes  and  fays  he  will  buy  none  unlefs  he  has  them 
all.  The  famples  are  ffiown,  and  the  cargoes  of  the 
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whole  nine  fliips  are  carried  into  the  wildcfl  pa^ts  o£>  Jn’Ja, 
Arabia  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  widi  to  J*ff 
trud  himfelf  alone  in  the  field.  This  is  not  all ;  two  ~*’ 

Ihdia  brokers  come  into  the  room  to  fettle  the  price  ; 
one  on  the  part  of  the  India  captain,  the  other  on 
that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.  They  are  neither  Ma¬ 
hometans  nor  Chridians,  but  have  credit  with  both. 

They  fit  down  on  the  carpet,  and  take  an  India  ffiawl 
•which  they  carry  on  their  dioulder  like  a  napkin,  and 
fpread  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in  the  mean  time 
indifferent  converfation,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 
no  ferious  bufinefs  whatever.  After  about  20  minutes 
fpent  in  handling  each  others  fingers  below  the  ffiawl, 
the  bargain  is  concluded,  fay  for  nine  diips,  without 
one  word  ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fubje£t,  or 
pen  or  ink  ufed  in  any  ffiape  whatever.  There  never 
was  one  in  dance  of  a  difpute  happening  in  thefe  fales. 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A 
private  Moor,  who  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but 
his  character,  becomes  refponfible  for  the  payment  of 
thefe  cargoes.  This  man  delivers  a  number  of  ctsarfe 
hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  money. 

He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his 
feal  upon  the.  dring  that  ties  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is 
received  for  what  is  marked  upon  it  without  any  one 
ever  having  opened  one  of  the  bags;  and  in  India  it  13 
current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it  as  long  as  the 
bag  lads. 

The  port  of  Jidda  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains 
numberlefs  flioals,  fmall  iflands,  and  funk  rocks,  with 
deep  channels,  however,  between  them  ;  but  in  the 
harbour  itfelf  drips  may  ride  fecure,  whatever  wind 
blows.  The  only  danger  is  in  the  coming  in  01  going 
out;  but  as  the  pilots  are  very  fkilful,  accidents  are  ne¬ 
ver  known  to  happen.  The  charts  of  this  harbour, 
as  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  exceedingly  erroneous. 

While  he  daid  here,  he  was  defired  by  Captain 
Thornhill  to  make  a  new  chart  of  the  harbour  ;  but 
finding  that  it  had  been  undertaken  by  another  gentle¬ 
man,  Captain  Nevvland,  he  dropped  it.  He  argues  in  the 
dronged  terms  againit  the  old  maps,  which  he  fays 
Can  be  of  no  ufe,  but  the  co;  trnry  ;  and  he  gives  it  as 
a  chara&eridic  of  the  Red  fea,  “  fcarce  to  have 
foundings  in  any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on 
both  fides ;  whild  affiore,  foundings  are  hardly  found 
a  boat  length  from  the  main.  To  this,  fays  he,  I  will 
add,  that  there  is  fcarce  one  ifland  on  which  I  ever 
was,  where  the  bowfpirit  was  not  over  the  land,  while 
there  were  no  foundings  by  a  line  heaved  over  the 
dern.  Of  all  the  veffels  in  Jidda,  only  two  had 
their  log-lines  properly  divided,  and  yet  all  were 
fo  fond  of  their  fuppofed  accuracy,  as  to  aver  they 
had  kept  their  courie  within  five  leagues  between  In¬ 
dia  and  Babelmandel.  Yet  they  had  made  no  eftima- 
tion  of  the  currents  without  the  draits,  nor  the  different 
very  drong  ones  foon  after  paffing  Socotra ;  their  halt- 
minute  glaffes,  upon  a  medium,  ran  57  feconds  ;  they 
had  made  no  obfervations  on  the  tides  or  currents  in 
the  Red  fea,  either  in  the  channel  or  in  the  inward 
paffage  ;  yet  there  is  delineated  in  this  map  a  courfe  of 
Captain  Newdand’s,  which  he  kept  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  full  of  diarp  angles  and  ffiort  dretches ; 
you  would  think  every  yard  was  mcafured  and  found¬ 
ed  !” 

JIG.  See  Music,  N*  252. 
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JILLIFREE,  .a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Gamoia,  oppofite  to  James’s  ifland,  where  the 
Englifli  had  formerly  a  fmall  port.  The  kingdom  of 
Barra,  in  which  it  is  fltuated,  produces  abundance  of 
themeceffaries  of  life  ;  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  in  fait,  which  they  carry  up  the  river  in  ca¬ 
noes  ;  and,  in  return,  bring  dowrn  Indian  corn,  cotton- 
cloths,  elephants  teeth,  fmall  quantities  of  gold  dull, 
&c.  The  number  of  canoes  and  people  continually 
employed  in  this  trade,  make  the  king  of  Barra,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Park,  more  formidable  to  Europeans, 
than  any  other  chieftain  on  the  river,  and  have  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  eftablifti  thofe  extravagant  duties,  which 
traders  of  all  nations  are  obliged  to  pay  at  entry,  a- 
mounting  almoft  to  20I.  on  each  veffel,  great  and  fmall. 
Thefe  duties  are  commonly  collected  in  perfon  by  the 
governor  of  Jillifree,  who  is  attended  by  a  troublefome 
train  of  dependants,  who  have  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Englilh  language,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourfe 
with  them,  and  beg  with  fuch  importunity,  that  traders 
are  often  under  the  neceflity  of  complying  with  their 
demands,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  N.  Lat.  13.  16. 
W.  Long.  J  6.  10.  from  Greenwich. 

JIN.  See  Genii. 

IKENILD  street,  one  of  the  four  famous  ways 
which  the  Romans  made  in  England,  called  Stratum 
Icetiorum ,  becaufe  it  began  in  the  country  of  the  Iccni, 
who  inhabited  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgefliire. 

ILA,  Ilay,  or  IJla,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Hebrides 
or  Weftern  ides  of  Scotland,  lying  to  the  weft  of  Jura, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  ex¬ 
tends  24  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is 
18  in  breath  from  eall  to  weft.  On  the  eaft  flde  there 
are  many  lofty  fterile  mountains  ;  but  in  the  interior, 
and  to  the  foutlrward  and  wreftward,  the  land  is  in  good 
cultivation.  A  great  body  of  limeftone  of  a  bluilh  co¬ 
lour  lying  in  the  middle  part  of  the  ifland,  ftretches  al- 
moft  through  its  whole  length,  and  is  now  extenftvely 
employed  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  Marl,  which 
is  alfo  abundant,  is  applied  to  the  fame  ufe.  Lead-ore 
has  been  dug  out  in  feveral  places,  and  at  fo  early  a 
period  as  the  time  of  the  Danes.  The  principal  har¬ 
bour  in  Ida  is  at  Lochindaal,  but  there  are  feveral  others 
which  are  fafc  and  commodious.  Here  are  feveral 
rivers  and  lakes  w’ell  ftored  with  trout,  eels,  and  fal- 
mon.  In  the  centre  is  Loch  Finlagan,  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little  ide  of  that  name  in  the 
middle.  Here  the  great  lord  of  the  ifles  once  redded 
in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty  ;  but  his  palaces  and  offices 
are  now  in  ruins.  Inftead  of  a  throne,  Macdonald 
flood  on  a  ftone  feven  feet  fquare,  in  which  there  was 
an  impreffion  made  to  receive  his  feet  ;  here  he  was 
crowned*  and  anointed  by  the  bilhop  of  Argyle  and 
feven  inferior  priefts,  in  prefence  of  the  chieftains. 

This  ftone  ftill  exifts.  The  ceremony  (after  the  new 
lord  had  collected  his  kindred  and  vaffals)  was  truly 
patriarchal.  Ater  putting  on  his  armour,  his  helmet, 
and  his  fword,  he  took  an  oath  to  rule  as  his  anceftors 


had  done  ;  that  is,  to  govern  as  a  father  w’ould  his  IL. 
children  :  his  people  in  return  fw^ore  that  they  would  v"’p 
pay  the  fame  obedience  to  him  as  children  wrould  to 
their  parent.  The  dominions  of  this  potentate,  about 
the  year  1586,  confi  fled  only  of  Ilay,  Jura,  Knap- 
dale,  and  Can  tyre :  fo  reduced  were  they  from 
what  they  had  been  before  the  deprivation  of  the 
great  earl  of  Rofs  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  Near 
this  is  another  little  iile,  where  he  affembled  his  coun¬ 
cil,  1/an  na  Cor  lie,  or  u  the  ifland  of  council  •”  where 
13  judges  conftantly  fat  to  decide  differences  among  his 
fubjedls  ;  and  received  for  their  trouble  the  1 1  th  part 
of  the  value  of  the  affair  tried  before  them.  In  the 
firft  ifland  were  buried  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
lords  of  the  ifles  ;  but  their  own  perfons  wTere  depofited 
in  the  more  facred  ground  of  Iona.  On  the  (hores  of 
the  lake  are  fome  marks  of  the  quarters  of  his  Carnauch 
and  Gilli-glajfes ,  “  the  military  of  the  ifles  the  firft 
fignifying  a  ftrong  man,  the  laft  a  grim-looking  fellow7. 

The  firft  were  light-armed,  and  fought  with  darts 
and  daggers  ;  the  laft  with  (harp  hatchets.  Thefe  are 
the  troops  that  Shakefpeare  alludes  to,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  a  Donald,  who 

- -  ■  — - - From  the  Weftern  ifles 

Of  Kernes  and  Gallow-glaffes  was  fupplied. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  the  lords  had  a  houfe 
and  chapel  at  Laggan,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lochin¬ 
daal  :  a  ftrong  caftle  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  at  Duno- 
wraik,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  country  ;  for  they 
made  this  ifland  their  refidence  after  their  expuliion 
from  that  of  Man  in  1304. — There  is  a  tradition,  that 
while  the  ifle  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ifles,  the  rents  were  for  a  time  paid  in  this  country  : 
thofe  in  filver  wrere  paid  on  a  rock,  ftill  called  Creig - 
a-ntone ,  or  “  the  rock  of  the  filver  rent the  other, 
Creg-a-nairgid,  or  “  the  rock  of  rents  in  kind.”  Thefe 
lie  oppofite  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbour 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ifland.  There  are  feveral 
forts  built  on  the  ifles  in  frefli  water  lakes,  and  divers 
caverns  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  have 
been  ufed  occafionally  as  places  of  ftrength.  The 
ifland  is  divided  into  four  parilhes,  viz.  Kildalton, 
Eillarow,  Kilchoman,  and  Kilmenie.  The*  produce  is 
corn  of  different  kinds  *,  fuch  as  bear,  which  fometimes 
yields  eleven  fold;  and  oats  fix  fold.  Much  flax  is 
raifed  here,  and  about  2000I.  worth  fold  out  of  the 
ifland  in  yarn,  which  might  better  be  manufactured 
on  the  fpot,  to  give  employ  to  the  poor  natives.  Not- 
v/ithftanding  the  excellency  of  the  land,  above  ioool.  . 
wrorth  of  meal  is  annually  imported  (a).  Ale  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  this  ifland  of  the  young  tops  of  heath, 
mixing  two-thirds  of  that  plant  with  one  of  malt,  . 
fometimes  adding  hops.  Boethius  relates,  that  this 
liquor  was  much  ufed  among  the  Pi<fts  ;  but  when  that 
nation  w'as  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  fecret  of  ma¬ 
king  it  periflied  with  them.  Numbers  of  cattle  are 
bred  here,  and  about  1700  are  annually  exported  at 


the 


(a")  This  might  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Pennant,  from  w-hom  the  above  account  is  taken.  It  is  not  fo 
now7,  although  the  population  has  increafed  to  nearly  t  2,000.  Ifla  indeed  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantages  of  being 
not  only  a  grazing  but  a  corn  country,  and  can  thus  afford  a  very  confiderable  exportation  of  both  fpecies  of  pro,, 
duce.  The  number  of  cattle  now  exported  far  exceeds  that  ftated  above  by  Pennant. 
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the  price  of  50  (hillings  each.  'The  ifland  is  often 
overftocked,  and  numbers  die  in  March  for  want  cf 
fodder.  None  but  milch-cows  are  homed  :  cattle  of 
all  other  kinds,  except  the  faddie-horfes,  run  out  du¬ 
ring  winter. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  when  Iflay  was  vifited  by 
Pennant,’  is  computed  to  have  been  between  feven  and 
eight  thoufand.  About  700,  fays  he,  are  employed  in  the 
mines  and  in  the  fifhery  :  the  reft  are  gentlemen-farmers, 
and  fubtenants  or  fervants.  The  women  fpin.  I  he  fer- 
vants  are  paid  in  kind  *,  the  fixth  part  of  the  crop. 
They  have  houfes  gratis  j  the  mafter  gives  them  the 
feed  for  the  firft  year,  and  lends  them  horfes  to  plough 
annually  the  land  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland,  as  enumerated  by 
Mr  Pennant  *,  are  ftots,  weefels,  otters,  and  hares  : 
the  laft  fmall,  dark -coloured,  afid  bad  runners.  The 
birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game, 
and  a  very  few  ptarmigans.  Red-breafted  goofanders 
breed  on  the  Ihore  among  the  loofe  ftones,  wild  geefe 
in  the  moors,  and  herons  in  the  ifland  in  Loch-guirm. 
The  fifh  are  plaife,  fmeardab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  bal- 
lan,  lump-filh,  black  goby,  greater  dragonet,  and  that 
rare  fi(h  the  lepadogafter  of  M.  Gouan.  Vipers  fwarm 
in  the  heath  :  the  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of 
their  flinging  with  their  forked  tongues  (b)  ;  that  a 
fword  on  which  the  poifon  has  fallen  will  hifs  in.  water 
like  a  red-hot  iron  j  and  that  a  poultice  of  human  or¬ 
dure  is  an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite. 

In  this  ifland,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  feveral  an¬ 
cient  diverfions  and  fuperftitions  are  ftill  preferved  :  the 
laft  indeed  are  almoft  extinct,  or  at  moft  lurk  only  a- 
mongft  the  very  meaneft  of  the  people.  The  late- 
wakes  or  funerals,  like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  at¬ 
tended  with  (ports,  and  dramatic  entertainments  com- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  and  the  a61ors  often  changed  their 
drefies  fuitably  to  their  characters.  The  fubjedl  of  the 
drama  was  hiftorical,  and  preferved  by  memory. — The 
power  of  fafeination  is  as  ft rongly  'believed  here  as  it 
was  by  the  ftiepherds  of  Italy  in  times  of  old. 

Nejcio  quis  teneros  ocuhs  miln  fafcinat  agnos  ? 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  affeCls  more  the 
milch-cows  than  lambs.  If  the  good  houfewife  per¬ 
ceives  the  efteff  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine, 
lhe  takes  as  much  milk  as  fhe  can  drain  from  the  en¬ 
chanted  herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  leaves  very 
little).  She  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  adds 
to  them  flints  and  untempered  fteel  *,  after  that  fhe 
lecures  the  door,  and  invokes  the  three  facred  perfons. 
This  puts  the  witch  into  fuch  an  agony,  that  fhe  comes 
nilling-willing  to  the  houfe,  begs  to  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful  pot :  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms  •,  the  witch  reft  ores  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  fometimes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  thofe 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  diforder  may  arife 
from  other  caufes  than  an  evil-eye),  the  trial  is  made 
by  immerging  in  milk  a  certain  herb,  and  if  the  cows 
are  fupernaturally  afteCled,  it  inftantly  diftils  blood. 
The  unfuccefsful  lover  revenges  himfelf  on  his  happy 


rival  by  charms  potent  as  thofe  of  the  fliepherd  Al- 
pliefibaeus,  and  exaflly  fimilar  :  If 

Ne&e  tribus  nodis  ternos ,  Amanjlli,  colorcs : 

Nefie,  Amaryllis  modo .  * 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and 
ties  three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the 
moft  cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  :  but 
the  bridegroom,  to  avert  the  harm,  flands  at  the  altar 
with  an  untied  (hoe,  and  puts  a  fixpence  beneath  his 
foot. 

Hiftory  furnifhes  very  few  materials  for  the  great 
events  or  revolutions  of  Hay.  It  feems  to  have  been 
long  a  feat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  ifle  of 
Man,  as  being  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides  *,  for  Crovan  the 
Norwegian,  after  his  conqueft  of  that  ifland  in  \ 066, 
retired  and  finiflied  his  days  in  Ilav.  There  are  more 
Daniftv  or  Norwegian  names  of  places  in  this  ifland 
than  any  other  :  almoft  all  the  prefent  farms  derive 
their  titles  from  them  ;  fuch  as  Perlibus*  Torridale, 
Torribolfe,  and  the  like.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes 
it  became  the  feat  of  their  fucceflbrs  the  lords  of  the 
ifles ;  and  continued,  after  their  power  was  broken,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  in  their  defendants  the  Mac¬ 
donalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  held  it  from  the 
crown.  Ij  was  the  polteflion  of  a  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
donald,  in  the  year  1598,  the  fame  who  won  the 
battle  of  Traii-dhruinard.  His  power  gave  umbrage 
to  James  VI.  who  direded  the  lord  of  Macleod, 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  the  Macneiles  of  Barra, 
to  fupport  the  Macleans  in  another  invaflon.  The  ri¬ 
val  parties  met  near  the  hill  of  Benbigger,  eaft  of  Kil- 
larow ;  a  fierce  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Macdo¬ 
nalds  were  defeated  and  almoft  entirely  cut  off.  Sir 
James  elcaped  to  Spain  ;  but  returned  in  1620,  was 
pardoned,  received  a  penfion,  and  died  the  fame  year 
at  Glafgow  and  in  him  expired  the  laft  of  the  great 
Macdonalds.  But  the  king,  irritated  by  the  diftur- 
bances  xaifed  by  private  wars  waged  between  thefe  and 
other  clans,  refumed  the  grant  made  by  his  predecef- 
for,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
who  held  it  on  paying  an  annual  feu-duty  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  flerling,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.  The 
ifland  was  granted  to  Sir  John  as  a  reward  for  his 
undertaking  the  conqueft  j  but  the  family  confidered 
it  as  a  dear  acquiiition,  by  the  lofs  of  many  gallant 
followers,  and  by  the  expences  incurred  in  iupport 
of  it. 

ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Yeovil,  1  29  miles  from  London, 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  once  had  a  caftle,  and  (lands  on 
the  river  Ivel.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Roman  coins  which  are  fometimes  dug 
up.  Itislikewife  evident,  from  the  ruins  and  from 
two  towers  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was  once  a  large  place, 
and  encompafled  with  a  double  wall.  It  alfo  had  feve¬ 
ral  parifh-churches,  though  now  but  one.  It  is  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve  burgefles  are  lords 
of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  aflizes 
for  the  county  were  fixed  here,  wThich  have  fince  been 
1  held 


(b)  This  vulgar  error  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  natives  of  Iflay. 
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Ildefonfo.  held  alternately  at  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater. 

' - v - ’  The  knights  of  the  (hire  are  always  chofen  here,  and  it 

is  the  place  for  the  county  courts  and  jail.  On  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  its  chief  dependence,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
very  polite.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  birth-place*of  Ro¬ 
ger  the  famous  Friar  Bacon.  Ilchefter  is  an  earldom 
in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFONSO,  St,  a  celebrated  royal  refidence  of 
Spain,  diftant  about  two  miles  from  Segovia.  It  was 
erecded  by  Philip  V.  in  the  midft  of  a  folitary  wood, 
and  in  the  bofom  of  deep  mountains.  It  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior  appear¬ 
ance.  The  front  on  the  tide  of  the  garden  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  not  deftitute  of  elegance  Here 
are  the  king’s  apartments,  which  look  upon  a  parterre  fur- 
rounded  with  vafes  and  marble  ftatues,  and  a  cafcade 
which,  for  the  richnefs  of  its  decorations,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fineft  of  the  kind. 

The  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  water  is  indeed  in¬ 
comparable.  Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  refped,  be 
better  ferved  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  which 
ftiade  the  palace  defcend  feveral  rivulets,  which  fupply 
the  refervoirs.  Thefe  waters  anfwer  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  fupplying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  diffufing 
life  and  verdure  through  the  magnificent  gardens,  the 
fight  of  which  alone  is  a  fufficient  recompenfe  for  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  are  on  the  infide  a  league 
in  circumference.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  af¬ 
fords  every  moment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi¬ 
pal  alleys  anfwer  to  different  fummits  of  neighbouring 
mountains  j  and  one  in  particular  produces  the  moft 
agreeable  effect.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
grand  front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  feen, 
at  one  view,  five  fountains,  ornamented  with  elegant 
groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  ap¬ 
pear  the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  molt  ele¬ 
vated  of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  fattened 
to  a  rock.  When  feen  at  a  little  diltance  it  is  perhaps 
defective,  becaufe  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by 
the  fide  of  the  monlter  which  threatens  Andromeda  j 
and  of  Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  5  but  the  whole 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  molt  re¬ 
markable  of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 

\  Travels  “Genius  (fays  M.  Bourgoanne  f )  prefided  at  the 
in  Spain ,  compofition  and  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation  j  the 

1.  65.  deity  of  the  ocean  appears  eredl,  furrounded  by  the 

marine  court.  His  attitude,  his  threatening  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident,  announce 
that  he  has  juft  impofed  lilence  on  the  mutinous  waves  ♦ 
and  the  calm  which  reigns  in  the  bafon,  defended 
from  every  wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by 
which  it  is  furrounded,  feems  to  indicate  that  he  has  not 
ifiued  his  commands  in  vain.  Often  have  I  feated 
myfelf,  with  Virgil  in  my  hand,  by  the  fide  of  this 
filent  water,  under  the  {hade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  nor 
*  ever  did  I  fail  to  recoiled  the  famous  ^uos  Ego  ! 

“  There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious  \  fuch  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  fheaves,  fome  perpendicularly,  and  others  in 
every  dire&ion,  fall  from  the  hoarfe  throats  of  the 
Lycian’  peafants,  half  transformed  into  frogs,  and 
fpouting  them  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  ftatue 
of  the  goddefs  difappears  under  the  wide  mantle  of 
liquid  cry  Hal }  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  fur- 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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rounded  by  hef  nymphs  •,  in  the  twinkling  of  ati  eye 
all  the  chafte  court  is  hidden  beneath  the  waters  5  the  ' 
fpe£lator  imagines  he  hears  the  whiffling  of  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  from  the  place  whence 
this  momentary  deluge  efcapes  by  a  hundred  canals. 
The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a  Angle  jet-d’eau, 
which  rifes  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  the  diltance  of  feve¬ 
ral  leagues  round  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  and 
falls  in  a  gentle  {bower  upon  the  gazing  fpe&ators. 
There  are  fome  fituations  in  the  gardens  of  St  Ildefonfo, 
whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  the  ear  is  delighted  with 
the  harmony  of  their  murmurs.  The  traveller  who 
withes  to  charm  all  his  fenfes  at  once,  muft  take  his 
ftation  on  the  high  flat  ground  in  front  of  the  king’s 
apartment.  In  the  thick  part  of  the  foliage  are  con¬ 
trived  two  large  arbours,  from  the  top  of  which  are 
feen  twenty  cryftal  columns  rifing  into  the  air  to  the 
height  of  the  furrounding  trees,  mixing  their  refplen- 
dent  whitenefs  with  the  verdure  of  the  foliage,  uniting 
their  confided  noife  to  the  ruftling  of  the  branches,  and 
refreftiing  and  embalming  the  air:  if  the  traveller  here 
experience  no  pleafing  fenfations,  let  him  return  home  5 
he  is  utterly  incapable  of  feeling  either  the  beauties  of 
art  or  nature. 

“  The  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  our  au¬ 
thor)  my  enthufiafm  too  extravagant.  He  is  mifta- 
ken  ;  let  him  follow  me  to  the  great  refervoir  of  abun¬ 
dant  and  limpid  waters.  He  will  have  to  climb  for 
fome  minutes,  but  will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  Let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  arrived  at  the  long 
and  narrow  alley  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  gardens  •,  proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  towards  the  caftle.  To  the  vaft  horizon 
around  you,  no  other  boundaries  are  difeovered  but 
thofe  which  limit  the  human  fight ;  thefe  alone  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  difeovering  the  Pyrenees.  Obferve  the 
fteeple,  which  feems  but  a  point  in  the  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent  :  you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  that  of  the 
parilh-church  of  St  Udefonfo  •,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  twro  leagues  diftance.  The 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  paflfed,  become  nar¬ 
rower  to  the  eye.  You  fuppofe  yourfelf  clofe  to  the 
royal  habitation  5  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres, 
have  all  difappeared  \  you  fee  but  one  road,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  veffel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feem 
to  ftand,  has  its  ftern  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Af¬ 
terward  turn  and  take  a  view  of  the  little  lake  behind 
you,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  hot,  like  what 
'we  call  our  Englifh  gardens,  merely  ape  the  diforder 
of  nature.  Nature  herfelf  has  traced  them,  except  on 
the  fide  where  you  ftand.  This  ftraight  alley  is  united 
at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  furrounds  the  refervoir. 
The  waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from  the  fides 


Ildcfonfo. 


of  the  mountain  in  front,  meet  in  this  refervoir,  and 
thence  defcend  by  a  thoufand  invifible  tubes  to  other  re¬ 
fervoirs,  whence  they  are  fpouted  in  columns  or  fheets 
upon  the  flowery  foil  to  which  they  were  ftrangers. 
The  birds,  drawn  by  their  clearnefs,  come  to  ikim  and 
agitate  their  cryftal.  The  image  of  the  tufted  woods 
which  fur  round  them  is  refle&ed  from  their  immove¬ 
able  furface,  as  is  alfo  that  of  fome  Ample  and  rural 
houfes,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  delightful  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Lorrain  would  have  imitated,  but  perhaps 
could  not  have  imagined.  The  oppofite  bank  is  ob- 
X  feured 
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Ildefonfo.  fcured  by  thick  Shades.  Some  hollows,  ovcrffiadowed 

" — - ’.by  arching  trees,  feem  to  be  the  afylums  of  the  Naiades. 

Difturb  them  not  by  indifcreet  loquacity,  but  filently 
admire  and  meditate. 

It  is  impoffible,  however,  not  to  go  to  the  fource 
of  thefe  whalers j  let  us  follow  the  meandring  of  their 
courfe,  and  obferve  the  winding  paths  which  there  ter¬ 
minate,  after  appearing  and  disappearing  at  intervals 
through  the  copfe.  Let  us  listen  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  "which  from  time  to  time  efcape  from  our 
light,  and  haften  to  the  rendezvous  aligned  them  by 
the  defcendants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loft 
themfelves  in  the  valleys,  where  they  quenched  the 
thirft  of  their  humble  inhabitants,  but  are  now  confe- 
crated  to  the  pleafures  of  kings.  Afcending  the  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  behind  which  their  fource 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  confines  a  part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  hidden  by  the 
trees  \  nothing,  however,  ought  here  to  recal  to  mind 
exclufive  property  and  ftavery.  Woods,  waters,  and 
the  majeftic  Solitude  of  mountains,  which  are  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  tumult  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  ever  man. — Beyond  this  wall,  which 
forms  the  exterior  enclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  emp¬ 
ty  and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Don  Louis,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  king,  chofe  a  place  which  he  confecrated  to 
cultivation.  Farther  oh,  the  mountain  becomes  more 
fteep,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  Summit.  Let  us 
now'  return  *,  as  we  Seek  amufement  and  not  fatigue. 
We  will  follow  the  courfc  of  the  waters,  they  defeend 
in  bubbling  ftreams  from  one  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  their  courfe,  in  one  place  they  water 
the  feet  of  the  trvs,  in  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to 
nourish  more  llowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre.  From 
the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  row’s 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  the  too  fudden  incli¬ 
nation  of  which  is  taken  off  by  cafcades  and  windings. 

*  They  receive  and  carry  with  them  from  the  gardens 
the  rivulets  \  which  after  having  played  amowgft  the 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftened  the  throats  of  the 
Swans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  defeend  under  ground, 
aud  run  on  into  the  bofom  of  the  neighbouring  mea¬ 
dows,  where  they  fulfil  purpofes  lefs  brilliant  but  more 
life  ful. 

‘‘  We  muft  not  quit  thefe  magnificent  gardens  with¬ 
out  (lopping  at  a  place  which  appears  to  promife  much, 
but  produces  not  any  very  great  effedl.  This  is  the 
Square  of  the  eight  alleys,  P/afa  de  las  ocho  calles .  In 
the  centre  is  the  group  of  Pandora,  the  only  one  which 
is  of  whitened  (tone,  all  the  others  are  of  white  marble 
or  lead  painted  of  a  bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  an- 
fwer  to  this  centre,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun¬ 
tain.  Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alleys,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a  portico  of  wThite 
marble  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fome  god  or 
goddefs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  diftances, 
and  decorated  among  other  jets-d’eau,  have  twro  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  fide  of  their  divini¬ 
ties.  This  cold  regularity  difpleafed  Philip  V.  who 
a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens, 
made  fome  Severe  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the 
Subject.  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  completely  en¬ 
joying  what  he  had  created  *,  death  furprifed  him  when 
the  works  he  had  begun  were  but  half  finifhed.  The 
undertaking  was  however  the  moft  expensive  one  of  his 


reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  So  deranged  under  the  Iide&mf* 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  (thanks  to  the  wife  cal-  I) 
culations  of  Orry,  to  the  fubfidies  of  France,  and  dill  , 
more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful  Caftili- 
ans)  would  have  been  fuflicient  for  three  long  and 
ruinous  wrars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a  monarchy 
which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew,  as 
well  as  to  have  refilled  the  Shocks  of  ambition  and  poli¬ 
tical  intrigue  ;  but  they  funk  beneath  the  expenfive  ef¬ 
forts  of  magnificence.” 

It  is  lingular  that  the  caftle  and  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonfo  (hould  have  coft  about  45,000,000  of  piaftres,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  Sum  in  which  Philip  died  indebted.  This  enor¬ 
mous  expence  will  appear  credible,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Situation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  the  (loping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks ; 
that  it  was  neceSTary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  Stones, 
and  in  Several  places  to  level  the  rock  J  to  cut  out  of 
its  (ides  a  paflage  for  a  hundred  different  canals,  to  carry 
vegetative  earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  Substitute  cultivation  for  Sterility,  and  to  work  a  mine 
to  clear  a  palfage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  are  there  planted.  All  thefe  efforts  were  crown¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen-gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  not  thrive  5  but  the  trees,  naturally  of 
a  lofty  growth,  and  which  coqfequently  muft  Strike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  art  when  it  attempts  to  Struggle  againft 
nature.  Many  of  them  languifh  with  withered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almoft  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceifary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  tliofe  which  are  to 
Supply  their  place  *,  and  none  of  them  are  covered  with 
that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe  that 
grow  in  a  natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the 
groves  of  St  Ildefonfo,  marble  Statues,  bafons,  cafcades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  and  delightful  profpedts,  every 
thing  but  that  which  would  be  more  charming  than  all 
the  reft,  thick  Shades. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  during 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  arrives  towards  the 
end  of  July,  and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  Situation  of  St  Ildefonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of 
the  mountains  which  Separate  the  two  CaSliles,  and 
fronting  a  vaft  plain  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
paifage  of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  de¬ 
lightful  in  Summer.  The  mornings  and  evenings  of 
the  hotteft  days  are  agreeably  cool.  Yet  as  this  pa¬ 
lace  is  upwards  of  20  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of 
the  road  which  leads  to  it  croifes  the  broad  tops  of 
mountains,  extremely  fteep  in  many  places,  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  the  chafe  and  Solitude 
than  to  others. 

ILERDA,  in  Hncicnt  Geography,  the  capital  of  the 
Iligertes  ;  Situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers 
Sicoris  and  Cinga  :  An  unhappy  city,  often  befieged, 
and  often  taken,  becaufe  lying  expofed  to  the  incurfions 
from  Gaul  ;  and  under  Gallienus  it  w’as  deftroyed  by 
the  Germans.  Now  Lerida ,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  Holly  Tree ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs }  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofcc .  Sec 
Botany  Index . 
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ILFRACOMB,  a  town  of  Devonfliire,  feated 


- - - - »  - 

Ilkuch  ^evern  ^ea>  a^m°R  oppofite  to  Swanfea  in  Glamor- 

- — ganfliire,  1 86  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  populous, 

rich,  trading  fea-port,  efpecially  with  herrings  in  the 
Eriftol-channel  ;  noted  for  maintaining  condant  lights 
to  diredl  the  failors  ;  for  its  convenience  of  building  and 
repairing  (hips  ;  and  for  the  fafe  (belter  (hips  from  Ire¬ 
land  find  here,  when  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  them 
to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  Taw,  which  they  call 
Barnftaple-water  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why  the  Bam- 
ilaple  merchants  do  fo  much  of  their  bufinefs  at  this 
port.  The  harbour,  with  its  quay,  warp-houfe,  light- 
houfe,  pilot-boats,  and  tow-boats,  were  formerly  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expeqee  of  the  anceftors  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  ;  and  then  it  had  a  quay  or  pier  850  feet  long  ; 
but  by  time  and  the  violence  of  the  fea  all  went  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  parliament  patted  an  acl  in 
1731,  for  both  repairing  and  enlarging  the  piers,  har¬ 
bour,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  &c. 
and  confifts  chiefly  of  one  dreet  of  fcattered  houfes  al- 
mr^  a  mile  long.  The  pari(h  is  large,  containing  fe- 
veral  ty things  and  manors.  — 

ILIAC  PASSION,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic  ;  called  alfo  volvulus ,  ?niferere  met\  and  chordap - 
fas.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  intedine  ilion,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  ufually  affe&ed  in  this  didemper  ;  or 
perhaps  from  the  Greek  verb  utew,  “  to  wind  or  twift 
whence  alio  it  is  the  Latins  call  it  volvulus.  See  Me¬ 
dicine  Index . 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  fird 
and  fined  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer. 

The  poet’s  defign  in  the  Iliad  w  as  to  (how'  the  Greeks, 
who  were  divided  into  feveral  little  dates,  how  much  it 
was  their  intered  to  preferve  a  harmony  and  good  un¬ 
derstanding  among  themfelves ;  for  which  end  he  fets 
before' them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  ancedors  from 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  mifunderdanding  with 
Agamemnon  ;  and  the  advantages  that  afterwards  ac¬ 
crued  to  them  from  their  union.  The  Iliad  is  divided 
into  24  books  or  rhapfodies,  which  are  marked  v(ith  the 
letters  bf  the  alphabet. 

ILISSUS,  a  river  running  to  the  ead  of  Athens; 
which,  with  the  Eridanus  running  on  the  w’ed  fide, 
falls  below  the  city  into  the  fea.  Sacred  to  the  mufes, 
called  Iliajjldes  ;  on  whofe  bank  their  altar  dood,  and 
where  the  ludration  in  the  lefs  myderics  was  ufually  per¬ 
formed. 

ILIUM,  Ilion,  or  Ihos ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
name  for  the  city  of  Tro>,  but  mod  commonly  ufed  by 
the  poets,  and  didinguiihed  by  the  epithet  Vetus ;  at  a 
greater  dillance  from  the  fea  than  w’hat  was  afterwards 
called  Ilium  Novum,  and  thought  to  be  the  Ilienjtum 
Pagus  of  Strabo.  New  or  modern  Ilium  wTas  a  village 
nearer  the  fea,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  where  Alex¬ 
ander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  ottered  gifts,  and 
called  it  a  city,  which  he  ordered  to  be  enlarged.  Hi’s 
orders  w^ere  executed  by  Lyfimachus,  who  encompafled 
it  with  a  wall  of  40  dadia.  It  w^as  afterwards  adorned 
by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immunities  as  to  their 
mother-city.  From  this  city  the  Ilias  of  Homer  takes 
its  name,  containing  an  account  bf  the  w^ar  carried  on 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  on  account  of  the  rape 
of  Helen  ;  a  variety  of  difaders  being  the  confequence, 
gave  rife  to  the  proverb  Ilias  Malorum . 

ILKUCH,  a  towm  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
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Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  filver  and  lead.  ItlUecebru-.ri 
is  feated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous  country,  in  E.  11 
Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  26.  HWnat- 

ILLECEBRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  tn  l  . .  ^  { 

the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the- natural  method  ranking 
under  the  1  2th  order,  Holoracecz.  See  Botany  Index . 

ILLENOIS,  a  people  of  North  America,  inhabit¬ 
ing  a  country  lying  near  a  large  lake  of  the  fame  name 
(called  aTo  Michigan ),  formed  by  the  river  St  Lau¬ 
rence.  The  country  is  fertile  :  and  the  people  plant 
Indian  corn,  on  wdiich  they  chiefly  fubfid.  They  are 
civil,  acHve,  lively,  and  robud ;  and  are  much  lefs 
cruel  in  their  difpofitions  than  the  other  Indian  nations. 

They  are,  however,  faid  to  be  great  libertines,  and  to 
marry  a  number  of  waves ;  but  fome  of  their  villages 
have  embraced  Chridianity. 

ILLICIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  do: 
decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany" 

Index . 

ILLUMINATI,  the  name  of  a  fecret  fociety  ?  or  or¬ 
der,  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  whofe 
profeffed  objeft,  it  is  faid,  was  to  propagate  the  pured 
principles  qf  virtue  ;  but  whofe  real  views  were  to  fub- 
vert  every  eftablifhed  government  and  religion,  and  de¬ 
livering  mankind  from  the  neceffary  and  falutary  re- 
draints  of  civil  fociety,  to  bring  them  to  an  imaginary 
date  of  freedom  and  independence.  Of  this  order  much 
has  been  (aid,  and  much  has  been  written  ;  but  that  a 
fociety  has  exided,  regularly  organized  in  the  way  this 
has  been  reprefented,  working  in  fecret,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  poftefling  fuch  extenfive  power  and  influence, 
no  proof  whatever  has  been  adduced.  The  thing  in¬ 
deed  feems  impoflible.  See  Masonry,  Free. 

ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature  painting, 
anciently  much  pra&ifed  for  illudrating  and  adorning 
books.  Befides  the  w  riters  of  books,  there  were  ar- 
tills  whole  profedion  wras  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
feripts,  who  were  called  illuminators ;  the  writers  of 
books  fird  fini(hed  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  em- 
belliflied  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 

We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  manuferipts  for  the 
illuminators,  which  were  never  filled  up.  Some  of  the 
ancient  manuferipts  are  gilt  and  burnifned  in  a  dyle 
fuperior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  were  excellent, 
and  their  (kill  in  preparing  them  mud  have  been  very 
great. 

The  pra&ice  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu¬ 
feripts,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of 
700  illudrious  Romans,  which  he  enriched  with  their 
portraits,  as  Pliny  atteds  in  his  Natural  Hidory  (lib. 
xxxv.  chap.  2.)..  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  actions  of  the 
great  men  amongft  the  Romans,  which  he  ornamented 
with  their  portraits,  as  appears  in  his  life  by  Cornelius 
Nepos  (chap.  18.).  But  thefe  works  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  podcrity.  There  are,  however,  many 
precious  documents  remaining,  which  exhibit  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  decline  of  the  arts  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  Thefe  inedimable  paintings  and  illumina¬ 
tions  difplay  the  manners,  cudoms,  habits  ecclefiadical, 
civil,  and  military,  weapons  and  indruments  of  war, 
utenfils  and  archite&ure  of  the  ancients  ;  they  are  of 
the  greated  ufe  in  illudrating  many  important  fa&s  re- 
X  2  lativc 
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Tllivrurat  latlve  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
frg*  executed.  In  thefe  treafures  of  antiquity  are  preferred 
v  ”~"*1 '  a  great  number  of  fpecimens  ot  Grecian  and  Roman  art, 
which  were  executed  before  the  arts  and  fciences  fell 
into  negleft  and  contempt.  The  manufcripts  contain¬ 
ing  thefe  fpecirnens  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches 
preferved  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  The 
Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Harleian  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe 
in  the  two  univerlities  in  England,  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna,  the  royal  at  Paris,  St 
Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  many  others. 

A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Genefis,  which  was  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  almoft  deftroyed  by  a  fire  in 
j  73  1,  contained  250  curious  paintings  in  water  colours. 
Twenty -one  fragments,  which  efcaped  the  fire,  are  en¬ 
graven  by  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  of  London.  Se¬ 
veral  fpecimens  of  curious  paintings  alfo  appear  in  Lam- 
becius’s  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  vol.  in.  where  48  drawings  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity  with  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  library  are  engra¬ 
ven  ;  and  feveral  others  may  be  found  in  various  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  Italian  libraries.  The  drawings  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil  made  in  the  fourth  century,  before  the 
arts  were  entirely  negle£led,  illuftrate  the  different  fub- 
jefts  treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.  A  miniature  drawl¬ 
ing  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  gofpels  brought  oyer  to 
England  by  St  Auguftin  in  the  6th  century,  which  is 
preferved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrifli  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  in  the  compartments  of  thofe  drawings  are  de- 
pi&ed  reprefentations  of  feveral  tranfaftions  in  each  go- 
fipel.  The  curious  drawings,  and  elaborate  ornaments 
in  St  Cuthbert’s  gofpels  made  by  St  Ethel wald,  and 
now  in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a  flriking  fpeci- 
men  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the 
9  drawings  in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  four  gofpels  prefer¬ 
ved  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  thofe  in 
the  Codex  Rufhworthianus  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford.  The  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remain¬ 
ing  in  Corpus  Chrifli  college,  Cambridge,  (G.  2.),  af¬ 
fords  an  example  of  the  flyle  of  drawing  and  ornament¬ 
ing  letters  in  England  in  the  8th  century  *,  and  the  co¬ 
py  of  Prudentius’s  P [ycomciclna  in  the  Cottonian  library 
( Cleop.  c.  8.)  exhibits  the  flyle  of  drawing  in  Italy  in 
the  9th  century.  Of  the  10th  century  there  are  Ro¬ 
man  drawings  of  a  lingular  kind  in  the  Harleian  libra¬ 
ry  (N°  2820.)  Nos  5280,  1802,  and  43  2,  in  the  fame 
library,  contain  fpecimens  ot  ornamented  letters,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Irilh  MSS.  from  the  12th  to  the 
14th  century,  Caedmon’s  Poetical  Paraphrafe  of  the 
book  of  Genefis,  written  in  the  1  ith  century,  which  is 
preferved  amongft  F.  Junius’s  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  li¬ 
brary,  exhibits  many  fpecimens  of  utenfils,  weapons,  in- 
flruments  of  mufic,  and  implements  of  hufbandry  ufed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  like  may  be  feen  in  ex- 
tra-£ls  from  the  Pentateuch  of  the  fame  age  in  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  library  (Claud.  B.  4.).  The  manufeript  copy 
of  Terence  in  the  Bodleian  library  (D.  17.)  difplays 
the  dreflies,  mafks,  Sec.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  I2th 
century,  if  not  earlier.  The  very  elegant  Pfalter  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  exhibits  fpe¬ 
cimens  of  the  art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  fame 
century.  The  Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  of  the 
33th  century  (N°  471.),  written  in  Italy,  fhows  both 
by  the  drawings  and  writing,  that  the  Italians  produced 


works  much  inferior  to  ours  at  that  period.  The  copy  Llurmnat- 
of  the  Apocalypfe  in  the  fame  library  (N°  209.),  con- 
tains  a  curious  example  of  the  manner  of  painting  in  tfre  v  ‘ 
14th  century. — The  beautiful  paintings  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  in  the 
Harleian  library  (N°  1319.),  afford  curious  fpecimens 
of  manners  and  cufloms,  both  civil  and  military,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  14th  and  in  the  beginning  o f  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  as  does  N°  2278.  in  the  fame  library. — Many 
other  infiances  might  be  produced  j  but  thofe  who  de- 
fire  farther  information  may  confult  Strutt’s  Regal  and 
Ecclefiaftical  Antiquities,  4to,  and  his  Horda-Angel- 
cynnan  lately  publifhed  in  3  vols. 

This  art  was  much  pra£lifed  by  the  clergy,  and 
even  by  fome  in  the  highell  Rations  in  the  church. 

“  The  famous  Ofmund  (fays  Bromton),  who  wras  confe- 
crated  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  A.  D.  107 6,  did  not  difdain 
to  fpend  fome  part  of  his  time  in  writing,  binding,  and 
illuminating  books.”  Mr  Strutt,  as  already  noticed,, 
has  given  the  publk;  an  opportunity  of  forming  fome 
judgment  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  and  art  with  v.V.ch  ' 
thefe  illuminations  were  executed,  by  publifliing  prints 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  in  his  “  Regal  and 
Ecclefiaftical  Antiquities  of  England,”  and  “  View  of 
the  Cufloms,  See.  of  England.”  In  the  firfl  of  thefe 
works  we  are  prefented  with  the  genuine  portraits,  in 
miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and  feveral  of  the  queens 
of  England,  from  Edward  the  Confefior  to  Henry  VII. 
mollly  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  together  with 
the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent  perfons  of  both 
fexes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  pofleffion  of  a  confiderable  number  ot  co¬ 
louring  materials,  and  to  have  knovyn  the  arts  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety 
of  colours  :  for  in  the  fpecimens  of  their  miniature- 
paintings,  that  are  ftill  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  colours,  but  alfo  various  combinations 
of  them.  Though  Strutt’s  prints  do  not  exhibit  the 
bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  original^,  they  give  us 
equally  a  view,  not  only  of  the  perfons  and  d relies  of 
our  ancellors,  but  alfo  of  their  cufloms,  manners,  arts, 
and  employments,  their  arms,  Ihips,  houfes,  furniture, 

&c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  fkill  in  drawing. 

The  figures  in  thofe  paintings  are  often  ilitT and  formal ; 
but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  fine  and  delicate,  and 
the  colours  clear  r.nd  bright,  particularly  the  gold  and 
azure.  In  fome  of  thefe  illuminations  the  paffions  are 
ftrongly  painted.  How  ftrongly,  for  example,  is  ter¬ 
ror  painted  in  the  faces  of  the  earl  of  Warwick’s  Tailors, 
when  they  were  threatened  with  a  fhipwreck,  and  grief 
in  the  countenances  of  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the 
death  of  that  hero  *  ?  After  the  introdu&ion  of  print-  *  See  Strutt, 
ing,  this  elegant  art  of  illuminating  gradually  declined,  vol  ii. 
and  at  length  was  quite  negle&ed.  .  *  pktes  56, 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob-5 
ferve,  that  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  century,  the  minia¬ 
ture  paintings  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  manu- 
feripts  are  generally  good,  as  are  fome  which  we  find 
among  thofe  of  Italy,  England,  and  France.  From 
the  10th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  they  are 
commonly  very  bad,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  thofe  ages ;  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  14th,  the  paintings  in  manuscripts 
were  much  improved  y  and  in  the  two  fucceeding  cen¬ 
turies* 
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Iilurmna-  tunes,  many  excellent  performances  were  produced,  ef- 
tors  pecially  after  the  happy  period  of  the  reftoration  of  the 

!!•  arts,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  works  of 

i  -2yL -*  the  ancients,  and  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  became  fafhion- 
able. 

ILLUMINATORS.  See  Illuminating. 

ILLUMINED,  Illuminati,  a  church  term,  an¬ 
ciently  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  baptifm. 
This  name  was  occafioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  bap¬ 
tifm  of  adults  ;  which  confided  in  putting  a  lighted 
taper  in  the  hand  of  the  perfon  baptized,  as  a  fymbol 
of  the  faith  and  grace  he  had  received  in  the  facra- 
ment. 

Illumined,  Illuminati ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fe£t  of 
heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  15  75? 
and  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alambrados.  Their 
principal  doctrines  were,  that  by  means  of  a  fublime 
manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to,  they 
entered  into  fo  perfect  a  date,  that  they  had  no  occafion 
for  ordinances,  facraments,  nor  good  works ;  and  that 
they  could  give  way,  even  to  the  vileft  actions,  without 
fin.  The  fe£t  of  Illumined  was  revived  in  France  in 
the  year  1634,  and  were  foon  after  joined  by  the  Gue- 
rinets,  or  difciples  of  Peter  Guerin,  who  together  made 
but  one  body,  called  alfo  Illumined ;  but  they  were  fo 
hotly  purfued  by  Louis  XIII.  that  they  were  foon  de- 
ftroyed.  The  brothers  of  the  Rofy  Crofs  are  fometimes 
alfo  called  Illumined.  See  Rosycrusian. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore,  in  the 
Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar  to  people  of 
a  certain  rank.  It  was  firft;  given  to  the  moft  diftin- 
gui  filed  among  the  knights,  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the 
latus  clavus  :  afterwards,  thofe  were  intitled  illujlrious 
who  held  the  firll  rank  among  thofe  called  honor ati ; 
that  is,  the  prsefe&i  prcetorii,  praefedti  urbis,  treafurers, 
comites,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the  //- 
lujlricu. r :  as  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  clafs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  illujlres ,  whom 
they  called  great,  major es ;  and  others  lefs,  called  illu¬ 
jlres  minores. — For  indance  ;  the  praefe&us  prsetorii  was 
a  degree  below  the  matter  of  the,  offices,  though  they 
were  both  illujlres . 

The  Novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguifh  as  far  as  five 
kinds-  of  illujlres  \  among  whom,  the  illujlres  admini- 
Jlratores  bear  the  firft  rank. 

ILLYR1CUM,  {Solum  perhaps  underftood)  Livy, 
Herodian,  St  Paul  ;  called  llhjris  by  the  Greeks,  and 
fometimes  Illyria ;  the  country  extending  from  the 
Adriatic  to  Pannonia  thus  called.  Its  boundaries  are 
varioufly  aftigred.  Pliny  makes  it  extend  in  length 
from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  Li- 
burnia  to  the  weft,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  eaft  :  which  is 
alfo  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  ;  who  fettles  its  limits  from 
Mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia  on  the  eaft,  to 
Iftria  in  the  weft.  A  Roman  province,  divided  by 
Auguftus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  which 
the  limits  are  left  undetermined  both  by  ancient  hi- 
ftorians  and  geographers.  Illyrii  the  people  ;  called 
Illyres  by  the  Greeks.  The  country  is  now  called 
Sclavonic. 

I LLYRIUS,  Matthias,  FLACcus,orFRANCowiTz, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Augfburg  con- 
feftion,  born  in  Iftria,  anciently  called  Illyrica ,  in  I  ^20. 
He  is  Laid  to  have  been  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  extend ve 
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learning,  of  great  zeal  againft  Popery  ;  but  of  fuch  a 
reftlefs  and  paffionate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  difturbance  in  the 
Proteftant  church.  He  publiftied  a  great  number  of 
books,  and  died  in  1575* 

IMAGE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  an  artificial  repre- 
fentation  or  fimilitude  of  fome  perfon  or  thing,  ufed  ei¬ 
ther  by  way  of  decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an  object 
of  religious  worfhip  and  adoration  :  in  which  laft  fenfe 
it  is  ufed  indifferently  with  the  word  Idol. 

The  noble  Romans  preferved  the  images  of  their 
anceftors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and 
had  them  carried  in  proceffion  at  their  funerals  and 
triumphs :  thefe  were  commonly  made  of  wax,  or 
wood,  though  fometimes  of  marble  or  brafs.  They 
placed  them  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes ;  and  they 
were  to  ftay  there,  even  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be 
fold,  it  being  accounted  impious  to  difplace  them. 
Appius  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  into 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he  added 
inferiptions  to  them,  (bowing  the  origin  of  the  perfons 
reprefented,  and  their  brave  and  virtuous  achieve¬ 
ments. — It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all,  who  had 
the  images  of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have 
them  carried  at  their  funerals  ;  this  was  a  thing  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difeharged  them- 
felves  of  their  offices  ;  for  thofe  who  failed  in  this  re- 
fpeft  forfeited  that  privilege  •,  and  in  cafe  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were 
broken  in  pieces.  See  Ignobiles  and  Jus. 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  images ,  and  do  not 
fo  much  as  fuffer  any  ftatues  or  figures  in  their 
houfes,  much  lefs  in  their  fynagogues  or  places  of 
worfhip. 

The  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  that 
have  been  a  long  time  controverted  in  the  world.-* 

It  is  plain,  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,, 
recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Chriftians,  for  the 
firft  three  centuries  after  Chrift,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fourth,  neither  worfhipped  images  nor  ufed 
them  in  their  worfhip.  However,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Popifh  divines  maintain,  that  the  ufe  and  worfhip 
of  images  were  as  ancient  as  the  Chrift ian  religion 
itfelf :  to  prove  this,  they  allege  a  decree,  faid  to  have 
been  made  in  a  council  held  by  the  Apoftles  at  An¬ 
tioch,  commanding  the  faithful,  that  they  may  not  err 
about  the  Object  of  their  worfhip,  to  make  images  of 
Chrift  and  worfhip  them.  Baron,  ad  ann.  10  2.  But 
no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till  700  years  after 
the  Apoftolic  times,  after  the  difpute  about  images  had 
commenced.  The  firft  inftance  that  occurs  in  any 
credible  author  of  images  among  Chriftians,  is  that  re¬ 
corded  by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.  of  certain  cup*, 
or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pretends,  on  which  was  re¬ 
prefented  the  parable  of  the  good  fhepherd  carrying  the 
loft  fheep  on  his  fhoulders  :  but  this  inftance  only 
proves,  that  the  church,  at  that  time  did  not  think  em¬ 
blematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments  of  cups  or  chali¬ 
ces.  Another  inftance  is  taken  from  Eufebius,  Hift. 
Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  18.  who  fays,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  to  be  feen  two  brafs  ftatues  in  die  city  of  Paneas 
or  Ciefarea  Philippi;  the  one  of  a  woman  on  her  knees, 
with  her  arms  ftretched  out,  the  other  of  a  man  over 
againft  her,  with  his  hand  extended  to  receive  her  : 
thefe  ftatues  were  faid  to  be  the  images  of  our  Saviour 
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and  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of  an  ifluc  of  blood. 
From  the  foot  of  the  ftatue  reprefenting  our  Saviour, 
fays  the  hi  dorian,  fprung  up  an  exotic  plant,  which,  as 
Toon  as  it  grew  to  touch  the  border  of  his  garment,  was 
faid  to  cure  all  forts  of  difiempers.  Eufebfos,  however, 
vouches  none  of  thefe  things  ;  nay,  he  fuppofes  that  the 
woman  who  eredted  this  flatue  of  our  Saviour  was  a 
pagan,  and  afcribes  it  to  a  pagan  cudom.  Farther, 
Philodorgius,  Eccl.Hift.lib.  vii,  c.  3.  exprefsly  fays,  that 
this  datue  was  carefully  preferved  by  the  Chridians, 
but  that  they  paid  no  kind  of  worQtip  to  it,  becaufe  it 
is  not  lawful  for  Chridians  to  worfliip  brafs,  or  any 
other  matter.  The  primitive  Chridians  abdained  from 
the  worfhip  of  images,  not,  as  the  Papids  pretend,  from 
tendernefs  to  heathen  idolaters,  but  becaufe  they  thought 
it  unlawful  in  itfelf  to  make  any  images  of  the  Deity. 
Judin  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  p.  44.  Clem.  Alex,  Strom. 
Strom,  i.  and  Protr.  p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  vii. 
c.  5.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Id.  de  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  7.  Lac- 
tant.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  12.  Arhob.  lib.  vi. 
p.  202.  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  were  of  opinion,  that,  by 
the  fecond  commandment,  the  arts  of  painting  and 
engraving  were  rendered  unlawful  toaChridian,  dyling 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  Tert.  de  Idol,  cap,  3.  Ciem. 
Alex.  Admon.  ad.  Gent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celfum. 
lib.  vi.  p.  182.  Theufe  of  images  in  churches  as  orna¬ 
ments,  was  firft  introduced  by  fome  Chridians  in  Spain, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  but  the  practice 
was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Eliberis  in  305.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter 
pfeferved  by  Jerome,  tom.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  drong  tefti- 
mony  againd  images ,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  fird  Iconoclasts.  The  cudom  of  admitting 
pi&ures  of  faints  and  martyrs  into  the  churches  (for 
this  was  the  firft  fource  of  ////tf^-wordiip)  was  rare  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  ;  but  became 
common  in  the  fifth  :  however,  they  were  dill  confider- 
ed  only  as  ornaments  ;  and  even  in  this  view,  they  met 
with  very  confiderable  oppolition.  In  the  following 
century  the  cudom  of  thus  adorning  churches  became 
almod  univerfal,  both  in  the  ead  and  wed,  Petavius 
exprefsly  fays  (de  Incar.  lib,  xv.  cap.  14.),  that  no 
datues  were  yet  allowed  in  the  churches ;  becaufe 
they  bore  too  near  a  refemblance  to  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century,  images ,  which  were  introduced 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  then  ufcd  as  an  aid  to  devo¬ 
tion,  began  to  be  a&ually  worfliipped.  However,  it 
continued  to  be  the  doflrine  of  the  church  in  the  fixth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  that 
'images  were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and 
i*ot  as  obje&s  of  worihip.  The  worfhip  of  them  was 
condemned  in  the  dronged  terms  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great ;  as  appears  by  two  letters  of  his  written  in  60 1 . 
From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
there  occurs  no  fingle  indance  of  any  worfhip  given  or 
allowed  to  be  given  to  mages  by  any  council  or  affem- 
bly  of  bifirops  whatever.  But  they  were  commonly  wor- 
fliipped  by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century;  infomuch,  that  in  the  year  726, 
when  Leo  publifhed  his  famous  edi&,  it  had  already 
fpread  into  all  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  empire. 

The  Lutherans  condemn  the  Calvinids  for  break¬ 
ing  the  images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  look- 
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ing  on  it  as  a  kind  of  facrilege  ;  and  yet  they  condemn 
the^  lfoman  ids  (who  are  pro  fe  fled  image  -  worjh  ippers ) 
as  idolaters  ;  nor  can  thefe  lad  ke^p  pace  with  the 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point  ;  which 
has  occafioued  abundance  of  difputes  among  them. 
See  Iconoclasts. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  perfect  averfion  to  images; 
which  was  what  led  them  to  deflroy  mod  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  monuments1  of  antiquity,  both  facrcd  and  profane, 
at  Condantinople, 

Image,  in  Rhetoric ,  alfo  fignifies  a  lively  defeription 
of  any  thing  in  difeourfe. 

Images  in  difeourfe  are  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be,' 
in  general,  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  expreflions, 
and  which  prefent  a  kind  of  pidlure  to  the  mind. 

But,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  images  are 
fuch  difeourfes  as  come  from  us,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
enthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul, 
we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  vve  fpeak,  and  prefent 
them  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 

Images ,  in  rhetoric,  have  a  very  different  ufe  from 
what  they  have  among  the  poets  :  the  end  principally 
propofed  in  poetry  is,  aftonlfhment  and  furprize  ; 
whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  and  to  {how  them  clearly.  1  ,v.y 
have  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they  both  tend 
to  move,  each  in  its  kind. 

Thefe  images ,  or  piBures ,  are  of  vad  ufe,  to  give 
weight,  magnificence,  and  flrength,  to  a  difeourfe. 
They  warm  and  animate  it  and  when  managed  with 
art,  according  to  Longinus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame 
and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
fpeaker. 

Image,  in  Optics ,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  any  ob- 
jedl,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  ifluing  from  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  other  points,  ei¬ 
ther  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
or  on  any  tranfparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  to  reflect  them.  Thus  vve  are  faid  to  fee  all  ob- 
je&s  by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

IMAGINARY  Quantities,  or  ImpoJJible  Quanti¬ 
ties,  in  Algebra ,  are  the  even  roots  of  negative  quan- 
ties  ;  which  expreflions  are  imaginary,  or  impoflible,  or 
oppofed  to  real  quantities;  as  \l  ■ — a  a,  or  ♦y' — a\ 
&c.  For  as  every  even  power  of  any  quantity  what¬ 
ever,  whether  pofitive  or  negative,  isneceffarily  pofitive, 
or  having  the  fign  becaufe  -f*  by  °r  -™  by  — , 
give  equally  4* ;  hence  it  follows  that  every  even  power, 
as  the  fquare  for  indance,  which  is  negative,  or  having 
the  fign  — has  no  poflible  root ;  and  therefore  the 
even  roots  of  fuch  powers  or  quantities  are  faid  to 
be  impoflible  or  imaginary.  The  mixt  expreflions  ari- 
fing  from  imaginary  quantities  joined  to  real  ones,  arc 
alfo  imaginary  ;  as  a  — 1-  \l  •*—  a  a,  or  b  \f  —  a  a. 

Imaginary  Roots  of  an  equation,  are  thofe  roots  or 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity,  which  contain  fome 
imaginary  quantity.  Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equation 
xx*\»a  azzo,  are  the  two  imaginary  quantities 
and  <7,  or  4.  —  »  and  —  a  sl  —  1. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Force  of  Imagination,  See  Monster. 

IMAGO,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  is  a  name  given  by 

Linnaeus 
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Jrr>nra  Linnaeus  to  the  third  flate  of  infers,  when  they  ap- 
II  .  pear  in  their  proper  fhape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
Imejctre.  further  transformation. 

IMAM,  or  I  max,  a  minifler  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  anfwering  to  a  parifh  priefl  among  us.  The 
word  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  a  prelate,  anti/Ies} 
one  who  prefides  over  others  j  but  the  Muflulmans  fre¬ 
quently  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  in¬ 
tendency  of  a  mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  firfl,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  fe£ls  in  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Thus  Ali  is  the  imam  of  the 
Perfian,  [or  of  the  fe£l  of  the  Schiaites  j  Abu-beker 
the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  fe£l  followed 
by  the  Turks  )  Saphii,  or  Safi-y,  the  imam  of  another 
fed,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
about  this  imamate  or  dignity  <5f  the  imam .  Some 
think  it  of  divine  right  and  attached  to  a  fingle  fami¬ 
ly,  as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron. — Others  hold,  that  it 
is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  at¬ 
tached  to  any  fingle  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be 
transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  imam  is 
to  be  clear  of  all  grofs  fins  5  and  that  othervvife  he 
may  be  depofed,  and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on 
another.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Muflulmans, 
he  who  denies  that  his  authority  comes  immediately 
from  God  is  accounted  impious  *,  lie  who  does  not 
obey  him  is  a  rebel  ;  and  he  wrho  pretends  to  contra- 
di£l  what  he  fays  is  efleemed  a  fool,  among  the  ortho¬ 
dox  of  that  religion.  The  imams  have  no  outward 
mark  of  diftin&ion  }  their  habit  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a 
little  larger,  and  folded  fomewhat  differently. 

IMAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  largefi  moun¬ 
tain  of  Afia  (Strabo)  \  and  a  part  of  Taurus  (Pliny)  ; 
from  which  the  whole  of  India  rurss  off  into  a  vaft 
plain,  refembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide 
through  Scythia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciale,  divid¬ 
ing  it  into  the  Hither  or  Scythia  intra  Imaum ,  and  into 
the  Farther  or  Scythia  extra  Imaum  (Ptolemy)  ;  and 
alfo  firetching  out  along  the  north  of  India  to  the 
eaflern  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had  va- 
lious  names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  :  Pofiellus  thinks  it  is  the  Sephar  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

IMBECILITY,  a  languid  infirm  flate  of  body, 
which,  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
its  ufual  exercifes  and  fundi  ions. 

IMBIBING,  the  adlion  of  a  dry  porous  body,  that 
abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moift  or  fluid  one  :  thus,  fu- 
gar  imbibes  water ;  a  fponge,  the  moiflure  of  the 
air,  &c, 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  fome  botanifls,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which 
are  hollowed  like  an  imbrex ,  or  gutter-tile,  or  are 
laid  in  clofe  feries  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a 
houfe. 

IMERETIA,  or  Imeretta,  the  name  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  or  rather  principality,  of  Georgia,  confifling  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
named  David.  See  Georgia. 


The  capital,  where  Prince  David  refides,  is  called  Imereti  a*. 
Curtays.  The  remains  of  a  church  announce  that  Cur-  *m*tat*orUi 
tays  was  formerly  a  large  city  }  but  at  prefent  it  can 
fcarcely  be  accounted  a  village. 

Solomon,  the  father  of  the  prefent  fovereig*n,  order¬ 
ed  the  city  to  be  deflroyed  as  well  as  the  ramparts 
of  the  city  5  for  he  thought,  and  very  wifely,  that 
Caucafus  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being 
defended  by  an  army  of  6000  men  undifeiplined  and 
deflitute  of  artillery. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imeretta  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  20,000  families  j  but  the  greater*  part 
of  them  live  neither  in  towns  nor  villages,  but  are  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  level  country,  each  of  them, 
poflefling  a  fmall  hut  or  cottage.  Thefc  people  have 
fewer  flrangers  among  them,  and  they  are  more  enga¬ 
ging  in  their  appearance,  than  the  Georgians.  They 
are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  pufillanimous  charadler  5  and 
the  principal  branch  of  their  commerce  confills  in 
wines,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  which  they  export  in 
fkins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  They  are  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  no  other  trade  5  for  they  are  poor  and 
miferable,  and  greatly  opprefled  by  their  lords. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  Imeretta,  like  thofe  of' 

Georgia,  arife  from  a  tythe  wfhich  vaflals  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wrines,  cattle,  and  corn,  and  fome  fubiidies 
furniftied  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  revenues  for  the  moll  part  arife  from  con- 
fifeations  of  every  kind  ;  but  notwithftanding  this,, 
the  finances  of  the  prince  are  fo  limited,  that  he  is 
often  under  the  neceflity  of  going  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
to  live  at  the  expence  of  his  vaflals,  never  quitting  their 
habitations  until  the  prefling  w^ants  of  his  hofls  abso¬ 
lutely  compel  him.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
court  of  the  Sovereign  of  Imeretta  is  as  deficient  in 
brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  fplendour  when  he  dines  at 
home.  His  principal  dilhes  confill  of  a  certain  food 
called  gam ,  udiich  is  a  kind  of  millet  boiled,  and  a 
piece  of  roalt  meat,  writh  fome  high-feafoned  fauce. 

He  never  eats  but  with  his  fingers,  for  forks  and  fpoons . 
are  unknown  in  Imeretta.  At  table  he  generally  gives 
audiences  refpe&ing  affairs  of  the  firll  confequence, 
which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  proper  5  for  in  every 
country  fubje£l  to  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  law 
but  his  will. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market  day,  all  his  new 
edi£ls  are  publilhed  by  a  kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up 
into  fome  tree,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  will  of  his 
fovereign.  The  Imerettans  profefs  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  mull  be  of  the  royal 
fajnily  5  but  it  is  feldom  that  he  can  either  read  or 
write  }  the  prieffs  wdio  compofe  the  reff  of  the  clergy 
are  not  much  more  enlightened.  The  greater  part  of 
their  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  diflingui filed  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  but  by  a  palleboard  crucifix,  and  a  few  coarfe 
paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  feen  in  them. 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  imitare ,  to 
“  reprefent  or  repeat,”  a  found  or  a£lion,  either  exaftly 
or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation,  in  Mujicy  admits  of  two  different  fenfes. 

Sound  and  motion  are  either  capable  of  imitating  them¬ 
felves  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes, 
or  of  imitating  other  objefts  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab- 
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ftradled  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  To  purely  men- 
tal,  nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to 
be  imitable  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defcription  of  this 
in  M.  Roufleau,  article  Imitation ,  is  nobly  animated, 
and  comprehends  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  faid  on  the 
fubjedl,  we  tranflate  it  as  follows. 

“  Dramatic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he)  contri¬ 
butes  to  imitation  no  lefs  than  painting  or  poetry  :  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  mutt  inveftigate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufe  of  all  the  fine  arts  ; 
See  Beaux  as  M.  le  Batteaux  has  ftiown’*.  But  this  imitation  is 
Arts  reduit  not  equally  extenfive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  What¬ 
ever  the  imagination  can  reprefent  to  itfelf  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Painting,  which  does  not  pre- 
fent  its  pi&ures  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  fenfe,  and  to  one  fenfe  alone,  paints  only 
fuch  obje&s  as  are  difcoverable  by  fight.  Mufic  might 
appear  fubjefled  to  the  fame  limits  with  refpeft  to  the 
ear  ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even 
fuch  images  as  are  objects  of  ocular  perception  alone  : 
by  a  magic  almoft  inconceivable,  it  feems  to  transform 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double 
function  of  perceiving  vifible  obje&s  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  the  greateft  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  a£t  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
very  motion  reprefent  abfolute  quiefcence.  Night, 
fieep,  filcnce,  folitude,  are  the  noble  efforts,  the  grand 
images,  reprefented  by  a  pi&urefque  mufic.  We  know 
that  noife  can  produce  the  fame  effeft  with  filence, 
and  filence  the  fame  effe£l  with  noife  ;  as  when  one 
fleeps  at  a  le&Ure  infipidly  and  monotonically  de¬ 
livered,  but  wakes  the  inftant  when  it  ends.  But 
mufic  a£fs  more  intimately  upon  our  fpirits,  in  exci¬ 
ting  by  one  fenfe  difpofitions  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
we  find  excited  by  another  ;  and,  as  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  thefe  images  cannot  be  fenfible  unlefs  the  im- 
preflion  be  ftrong,  painting,  when  divefted  of  this  ener¬ 
gy,  cannot  reftore  to  mufic  that  affiftance  in  imita¬ 
tions  which  (he  borrows  from  it.  Though  all  nature 
fhould  be  afleep,  he  who  contemplates  her  does  not 
fieep  ;  and  the  art  of  the  mufician  confifts  in  fubftitu- 
ting,  for  this  image  of  infenfibility  in  the  objeft,  thofe 
emotions  which  its  prefence  excites  in  the  heart  of 
the  contemplator.  He  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 
the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagration,  makes 
the  fountain  murmur  in  his  harmony,  calls  the  rattling 
fhower  from  heaven,  and  fwells  the  torrent  to  refittlefs 
rage  *,  but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  boundlefs  and 
frightful  defert,  involves  the  fubterraneous  dungeon  in 
tenfold  gloom,  foothes  the  tempeft,  tranquillizes  the 
difturbed  elements,  and  from  the  orcheftra  diffufes  a 
recent  fragrance  through  imaginary  groves ;  nay,  he 
excites  in  the  foul  the  fame  emotions  which  we  feel 
from  the  immediate  perception  and  full  influence  of 
thefe  obje&s.” 

Under  the  word  Harmony ,  Roufleau  has  faid,  that  no 
aflifiance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin¬ 
ciple  which  leads  to  mufical  imitation  ;  fince  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  relation  between  chords  and  the  obje&s 
which  the  compofer  wrould  paint,  or  the  paflions  which 
he  would  exprefs.  In  the  article  Melody ,  he  imagines 
he  has  difcovered  that  principle  of  imitation  which 
harmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  refources  of  nature  are 
employed  by  mufic  in  reprefenting  thefe  objedls  and 
thefe  paflions. 


It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  article  of  Melody,  Iautatica. 
we  have  fhovvn  upon  what  principle  mufical  imitation  ^ J 
may  be  compatible  with  harmony  ;  though  we  admit, 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  moll  powerful  energy, 
and  its  moll:  attractive  graces.  Yet  we  mull  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  poflibility  of  cure,  or  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.  We 
are  certain  that  the  fury,  the  impetuofity,  the  rapid 
viciflitudes,  of  a  battle,  may  be  luccefsfully  and  vividly 
reprefented  in  haimony.  We  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  a  conquefl,  infpired  by  the 
found  of  a  full  chorus.  We  have  felt  all  the  folemnity 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,  the  fwelling  harmony,  of  a  fentimental 
compofition  played  upon  the  organ.  Nor  do  we  ima¬ 
gine  harmony  lefs  capable  of  prefenting  the  tender 
depreflion,  the  fluctuating  and  tremulous  agitation,  of 
grief.  As  this  kind  of  imitation  is  the  nobleil  effort 
of  mufic,  it  is  afloniflung  that  it  fhould  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  M.  d’Alembert.  He  lias  indeed  apologi¬ 
zed,  by  informing  us,  that  his  treatife  is  merely  ele¬ 
mentary  :  but  wx  are  uncertain  how  far  this  apology 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fuflicient,  when  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  confidered,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitation  in  its  mechanical,  or  what  Roufleau  calls  its 
technical,  fenfe  5  which,  however,  to  prevent  ambiguity, 
we  fhould  rather  choofe  to  call  myniejis ,  or  anacephalio - 
Jis.  To  Roufleau’s  account  of  the  w  ord  in  this  accepta¬ 
tion,  wTe  return. 

“  Imitation  (fays  he),  in  its  technical  fenfe,  is  a 
reiteration  of  the  fame  air,  or  of  one  which  is  fimilar, 
in  feveral  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  in  unifon,  or  at  the  diflance  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enough  purfued  even  though 
feveral  notes  fhould  be  changed  ;  provided  the  fame  air 
may  always  be  recognifed,  and  that  the  compofer  does 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  proper  modulation.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fenfible, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  general  refi,  or  by  long  notes  which 
feem  to  obliterate  the  impreffion  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force  and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The  imitation 
may  be  treated  as  the  compofer  choofes  ;  it  may  be 
abandoned,  refumed,  or  another  begun,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  a  word,  its  rules  are  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe  of 
the  fugue  are  fevere  ;  for  this  reafon,  it  is  defpifed  by 
the  moft  eminent  matters;  and  every  imitation  of  this 
kind  too  much  affe&ed,  almoft  always  betrays  a  novice 
in  compofition.” 

Imitation,  in  Oratory ,  is  an  endeavour  to  refemble 
a  fpeaker  or  writer  in  thofe  qualities  with  regard  to 
which  we  propofe  them  to  ourfelves  as  patterns.  The 
firft  hiftorians  among  the  Romans,  fays  Cicero,  were 
very  dry  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  and  then  they  became  their  rivals.  It  is  wxll 
known  how  clofely  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  his 
Atneid,  Hefiod  in  his  Georgies,  and  Theocritus  in 
his  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander  ;  and 
Plautus  after  Epicarmus,  as  wTe  learn  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Auguft.  who  himfelf  owes  many  of  his 
beauties  to  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  many  paffages  in  his  wrritings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Quintilian  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  exprefied  the  firength  and  fublimity  of  De- 
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niofthenes,  the  copioufnefs  of  Plato,  and  tlie  delicacy 
of  Ifocrates. 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without  ftain,  chief¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  See 
Conception,  Immaculate . 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  is  pure  fpirit.  See  Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
an  effedl  without  the  intervention  of  external  means  ; 
thus  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppofition  to  a 
mediate  or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whofe  beginning  we  know  no¬ 
thing  of. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  of  time  imme¬ 
morial,  or  time  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  of 
our  king  Edwrard  II. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion,  or  which 
no  finite  and  determinate  fpace,  repeated  ever  fo  often, 
can  equal. 

IMMER,  the  moft  eaflerly  ifland  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  fea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
from  Tanna,  and  feems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference  }  it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  flat 
top. 

IMMERETTA,  or  Imeretia.  See  Imeretia. 

IMMERSION,  that  a&  by  which  any  thing  is  plun¬ 
ged  into  u'ater  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  ufed  in  chemiflry  for  a  fpecies  of  calcination, 
when  any  body  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid  to  be  corroded  : 
or  it  is  a  fpecies  of  lotion  $  as  when  a  fubflance  is  plun¬ 
ged  into  any  fluid,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity,  or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Immersion,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  when  a  flar  or  planet 
is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard  to  our  observations,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it  ;  being,  as  it  were,  enveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment  w'hen 
the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  into  the 
fhadow  of  the  earth. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  ufed  in  the  Roman 
Sacrifices  ;  it  confided  in  throwing  upon  the  head  of 
the  vi£lim  fome  fort  of  corn  and  frankincenfe,  together 
with  the  mola  or  fait  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  laft  to  all  eter¬ 
nity,  as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  cor¬ 
ruption. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  fome 
office,  duty,  or  impofition,  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&.c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  the  li¬ 
berties  granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

IMMUTABILILY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes.  See  God. 

IMOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
is  a  very  handfome  populous  place  *,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Santerno,  in  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  44. 

IMPACT,  the  fimple  or  fingle  aflion  of  one  body 
upon  another  to  put  it  in  motion.  Point  of  impa£l  is 
the  place  or  point  w  here  a  body  a£is. 

IMPALE,  in  Heraldry ,  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  nf 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  ‘ 
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arms  pale- wife.  Women  impale  their  ccats  of  arms  Impale 
with  thofe  of  their  huibands.  See  Heraldry'.  ^  M 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortifications,  &c.  is  to  in- 
clofe  them  with  pallifadoes.  1— — 

To  Impale  or  Empale ,  fignifies  alfo  to  put  to  death, 
by  fpitting  on  a  flake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  are  fo  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fenfes, 
particularly  by  that  of  feeling. 

IMP  AN  AT  ION,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  to  fignify 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucha- 
rifl,  who  believe  that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine  re¬ 
main  together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  con* 
fecration. 

IMPANNELLING,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  waiting 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  lift,  or  fchedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  the  fheriff  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  Law,  a  petition  in  court  fora 
day  to  confider  or  advife  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
fhall  make  to  the  plaintiff’s  a£lion  }  and  is  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time  given 
by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fuffier- 
ing  5  or  Tvhich  cannot  undergo  pain  or  alteration.  The 
Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wdfe  men  in  an  impartible, 
imperturbable  ftate.  See  Apathy. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixture,  of  various  materials 
of  different  colours  and  confiftencies,  baked  ’or  bound 
together  with  fome  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 
air  or  by  fire.  • 

IMPATIENS,  touch-me-not,  and  Balfaniine :  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  order, 
cory  dales.  See  Botany  Index. 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufation  and  profecution 
for  treafon  and  other  crimes' and  mifdemeanours.  Any 
member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  impeach 
any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body,  or  to  the  houfe 
of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana¬ 
gers  are  appointed  to  make  good  their  charge.  Thefe 
articles  are  carried  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  per¬ 
son  impeached  by  the  commons  is  always  tried  ;  and 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachment.  12  Will.  III. 
cap.  ii. 

IMPECCABILES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  heretics  who  boafted  that  they  w’ere  impec¬ 
cable,  and  that  there  w*as  no  need  of  repentance  :  fuch 
were  the  Gnoftics,  Prifcillianifts,  &c. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  can¬ 
not  fin  ;  or  a  grace,  privilege^  or  principle,  which  puts 
him  out  of  a  poffibility  of  finning. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  and  degrees 
of  impeccability  :  that  of  God  belongs  to  him  by  na¬ 
ture  :  that  of  Jefus  Chrift,  confidered  as  man,  belongs 
to  him  by  the  hypoftatical  union  :  that  of  the  bleffed 
is  a  confequence  of  their  condition  :  that  of  men  is 
the  effefl  of  a  confirmation  in  grace,  and  is  rather 
called  impcccance  than  impeccability  ;  accordingly  divines 
diftinguifh  between  thefe  two  :  this  diftinftion  is  found 
neceflary  in  the  difputes  againfl  the  Pelagians,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  certain  terms  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Y  fathers* 
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Zmpedi-  fathers,  which  without  this  diftin&ion  are  cahly  con- 
tnentS  founded. 

Imperial  IMPEDIMENTS,  ill  Law,  are  flich  hindcranccs  as 
put  a  flop  or  flay  to  a  perfon’s  feeking  for  his  right 
by  a  due  courfe  of  law.  Perfons  under  impediments 
are  thofc  under  age  or  coverture,  non  compos  mentis , 
in  piifon,  beyond  fea,  Sec.  who,  by  a  faving  in  our 
laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  rights, 
after  the  impediments  are  removed,  in  cafe  of  fines  le¬ 
vied,  &c. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  Phi /of op  by,  that  pro¬ 
perty  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus,  a  body  which  fo  fills  a  fpacc  as  to  exclude 
all  others,  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  ufed 
when  we  would  command,  intreat,  or  advife  :  thus,  go 
read,  take  pity ,  be  advifed,  are  imperatives  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  But*  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood  has 
a  peculiar  termination  to  diftinguifh  it  from  others, 
as  i,  or  ito,  u  go  lege ,  or  legito ,  41  read,”  &c.  and 
not  only  fo,  but  the  termination  varies,  according  as 
you  addrefs  one  or  moie  perfons,  as  audi.  and  audit e ; 
eCrKHilto,  uxxtlav,  xKxiltuc-ccv,  &c. 

1MPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of 
honour  conferred  011  victorious  generals  by  their  armies, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

bnpevator  was  alfo  the  title  adopted  by  the  Roman 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA,  masterwort,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbel  lata?,  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

IMPERFECT,  fometking  that  is  defe&ive,  or  that 
wants  fonie  of  the  properties  found  in  other  beings  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Impfrff.ct  Number ,  is  that  whofe  aliquot  parts,  taken 
all  together,  do  not  make  a  fum  that  is  equal  to  the 
number  itfelf,  but  either  exceed  it,  or  fall  fhort  of  it; 
being  an  abundant  number  in  the  former  cafe,  and  a  de¬ 
fective  number  in  the  latter.  Thus,  12  is  an  abundant 
imperfect  number,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  its  aliquot 
parts,  1,  2,-3,  4,  6,  makes  16,  which  exceeds  the  num¬ 
ber  12.  And  10  is  a  defective  imperfect  number,  be¬ 
caufe  its  aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  5,  taken  all  together,  make 
only  8,  which  is  lefs  than  the  number  10  itfelf. 

Imperfect  Tenfe ,  in  Grammar ,  a  tenfe  that  denotes 
fome  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  prefent,  and  not  quite  finifhed  ;  as  feribebam ,  “  I 
was  writing.”  See  Grammar. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  Emperor  and  Empire.-— Thus  we 
fay,  his  imperial  majefly,  the  imperial  crown,  imperial 
arms,  &c. 

Imperial  Crown .  See  Heraldry. 

Imperial  Chamber ,  is  a  fovereign  court,  eflablifhed 
for  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  Hates  of  the  empire. 
See  Chamber,  and  Germany. 

Imperial  Cities ,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own 
no  other  head  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a  kind  of  little  commonwealths  ;  the  chief 
magiftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor,  but 
in  other  refpe&s,  and  in  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  is 
fovereign. 

Imperial  cities  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and 
of  keeping  forces  and  fortified  places.  Their  deputies 


affift  at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided  in-  Imperial 
to  two  branches,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  Suabia. 

There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and  37  in  the  lat- 
ter  ;  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all. 

Imperial  Diet ,  is  an  affembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  flates  of  the  empire.  See  Diet  and  Germany. 

IMPERSONAL  VERB,  ill  Grammar ,  a  verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed  ;  or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  deftitute  of 
the  two  firfb  and  primary  perfons,  as  decet ,  oportet ,  &c. 

The  imperfonal  verbs  of  the  aclive  voice  end  in  /,  and 
thofe  of  the  pailive  in  tur  ;  they  are  conjugated  through 
the  third  perfon  fingular  of  almoll  all  the  tenfes  and 
moods :  they  want  the  imperative,  inflead  of  which  we 
ufe  the  prefent  of  the  fubjun£tive  ;  as  pee  nit  eat,  pugnetur, 

&zc.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fupines,  participles,  or  gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or 
paffed  through,  either  by  reafon  of  the  clofenefs  of  its 
pores,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  Medicine ,  an  extreme  roughneC 
and  foulncfs  of  the  fkin,  attended  with  an  itching  and 
plentiful  feurf. 

The  impetigo  is  a  fpecies  of  dry  prungmous  itch t 
wherein  feales  or  feurf  fucceed  apace  ;  ariiing  from  fa- 
lin.e  corrofive  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
are  ufually  relieved, 

IMPETRATION,  the  a6l  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  requefl  or  prayer. 

IMPETRATION  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  our 
Hatutes  for  the  pre -obtaining  of  benefices  and  church- 
offices  in  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did 
belong  to  the  difpofal  of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons 
of  the  realm  ;  the  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  provifors,  25  Ed.  III. 

.  IMPETUS,  in  Mechanics,  the  force  with  which 
one  body  ftrikes  or  impels  another. 

IMPLICATION,  in  Law ,  is  where  fomething  is 
implied  that  is  not  expreffed  by  the  parties  themfelves 
in  their  deeds,  contrails,  or  agreements. 

To  IMPLY,  or  CARRY,  in  Mujic .  Thefe  we  have 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms  in  that  article.  They  are 
intended  to  lignify  thofe  founds  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
own  nature,  or  by  its  pofition  in  artificial  harmony. 

Thus  every  note  confidered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  carry  or  imply  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  is  to  fay,  its  odtave,  its  twelfth,  and  its  feven- 
teenth  ;  or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  fame  found,  when  confidered  as  confti- 
tuting  any  part  of  harmony,  is  fubje&ed  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
carry  or  imply  fuch  limple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  chords  admit 
or  require.  For  thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  mull  be  confulted.  See  Melody  and  Har¬ 
mony. 

IMPORTATION,  in  Commerce,  the  bringing 
merchandife  into  a  kingdom  from  foreign  countries  ; 
in  contradiflin£Hon  to  exportation.  See  Exporta¬ 
tion. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  importation,  fee 
Cufomhoufe  Lairs, 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ecclefiailical  a&ion  by 

which 
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Impoffible  which  a  bifhop  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  perfon, 
N  in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a  blefiing. 

thiune.  ^  Pra<^ce  a^°  frequently  obferved  by  the  diffen- 
y— ters  at  the  ordination  of  their  miniflers,  when  all  the 
miniflers  prefent  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a  blefiing  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  fome 
of  them  retain  as  an  ancient  practice,  jufiified  by  the 
example  of  the  apofiles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  oi  this  ceremony  $  nor  do  they  confider  it  as 
an  effential  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a  Jevvilh  ceremony,  intro¬ 
duced  not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cufiom  *,  it 
being  the  pra£lice  among  thofe  people  whenever  they 
prayed  to  God  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their  hands  on  his 
head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cufiom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  blefiing  on  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  fick  ;  adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apofiles  likewife  laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they 
bellowed  the  Holy  Ghoft. — The  priefts  obferved  the 
fame  cullom  wdien  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body. — And  the  apofiles  themfelves  underwent  the 
impofition  of  hands  afrefii  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient  church  impo- 
fition  of  hands  was  even  pra£lifed  on  perfons  when 
they  married,  which  cufiom  the  Abyfiinians  fiill  ob- 
ferve. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  is  not  poflible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  eftetfied.  A  propofition  is  faid  to 
be  impofiible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutu¬ 
ally  defiroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  con¬ 
ceived  nor  united  together.  Thus  it  is  impofiible 
tli at  a  circle  fiiould  be  a  fquare  *,  becaufe  we  conceive 
clearly  that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs  deftroy  each  other 
by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impofiibilities,  phyfical  and 
moral. 

Phyfical  impofiibility  is  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law7  of  nature. 

A  thing  is  morally  impofiible,  when  of  its  own  na¬ 
ture  it  is  poflible,  but  yet  i§  attended  with  fuch  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  that,  all  things  confidered,  it  appears  im¬ 
pofiible.  Thus  it  is  morally  impofiible  that  all  men 
Should  be  virtuous  ;  or  that  a  man  fiiould  throw'  the 
fame  number  with  three  dice  a  hundred  times  fuc- 
ceflively. 

A  thing  which  is  impofiible  in  law',  is  the  fame  with 
a  thing  impofiible  in  nature  :  and  if  any  thing  in  a  bond 
or  deed  be  impofiible  to  be  done,  fuch  deed,  &c.  is  void. 
21  Car.  I. 

IMPOST,  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  capital  or  plinth,  to  a 
pillar  or  pilafter,  or  pier  that  fupports  an  arch,  &c. 

Impost,  in  Law ,  Signifies  in  general  a  tribute  or  cuf- 
tom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  tp  fignify  that  tax 
which  the  crown  receives  for  merchandifes  imported  in¬ 
to  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHUME,  or  abfeefs,  a  collection  of  mat¬ 
ter  or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  owing  to 
an  obfiruifiioii  of  the  fluids  in  that  part,  which  makes 
them  change  into  fuch  matter,  or  to  a  tranflation  of 
it  from  fonie  other  part  where  it  was  generated.  See 
Surgery  Index. 
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IMPOSTOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon  Importer 
,  who  cheats  by  a  fidlitious  charadler.  il 

Religious  Impostors ,  are  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  to*mpo*ei:C^ 
an  extraordinary  commiflion  from  heaven ;  and  who 
terrify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciations 
of  judgments.  Thefe  are  punifhable  in  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  infamous  corporal 
punifhment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotent, Y,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  w'ant  of  ftrength,  power,  or  means,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

Divines  and  philofophers  difiinguifh  tw'o  forts  of 
impotency  ;  natural  and  moral.  The  firfi  is  a  want  of 
fome  phyfical  principle,  necefifary  to  an  a£lion  ;  or  where 
a  being  is  abfolutely  defe£live,  or  not  free  and  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  a£I :  The  fecond  only  imports  a  great  difficulty  ; 
as  a  ftrorig  habit  to  the  contrary,  a  violent  pafiion,  or 
the  like. 

Impotency  is  a  term  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  na¬ 
tural  inability  to  coition.  Impotence  W'ith  refpecl  to 
men  is  the  fame  as  fierilitv  in.  women  ;  that  is,  an  ina¬ 
bility  of  propagating  the  fpecies.  There  are  many  caufes 
of  impotence  ;  as,  a  natural  defe£l  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  feldom  admits  of  a  cure  :  accidents 
or  difeafes ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impoteiice  may  or 
may  not  be  remedied,  according  as  thefe  are  curable  or 
otherwife. — The  molt  common  caufes  are,  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  We  have 
infiances,  however,  of  unfitnefs  for  generation  in  men 
by  an  impediment  to  the  ejection  of  the  femen  in  col 
tion,  from  a  w'rong  direction  which  the  orifice  at  the 
•verumontanum  got,  whereby  the  feed  was  thrown  up. 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
fuch  a  difficulty  of  emifiion,  by  making  an  incifion 
like  to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for 
the  Hone. 

On  this  fubjeft  wre  have  fome  curious  and  original 
obfervations  by  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe  *.  He  confiders  impoten-*  P.  201. 
cy  as  depending  upon  tw'o  caufes.  One  he  refers  to  the  <^cc* 
mind  j  the  other  to  the  organs. 

1 .  As  to  impotency  depending  upon  the  mind \  he  obferve?, 
that  as  the  “  parts  of*generation  are  not  neceiTary  for 
the  exifience  or  fupport  of  the  individual,  but  have  a 
reference  to  fomething  elfe  in  which  the  mind  has  a 
principal  concern  \  fo  a  complete  action  in  thofe  parts 
cannot  take  place  without  a  perfect  harmony  of  body 
and  of  mind  ;  that  is,  there  mull  be  both  a  power  of 
body  and  difpofition  of  mind  ;  for  the  mind  is  fabje<!fi 
to  a  thoufand  caprices,  which  affedt  the  actions  of  thefe 
parts. 

“  Copulation  is  an  adl  of  the  body,  the  fpring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  volition  :  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hate  of  the  mind,  fo  is  the  att  per¬ 
formed.  'fo  perform  this  a<ff  well,  the  body  fiiould 
be  . in  health,  and  the  mind  fiiould  be  perfe&ly^tonfi- 
dent  of  the  powers  of  the  body  \  the  mind  fiiould  be 
in  a  fiate  entirely  difengaged  from  every  thing  elfe  : 
it  fiiould  have  no  difficulties,  no  fears,  110  apprehen- 
fions,  not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  adl  well ; 
for  even  this  anxiety  is  a  fiate  of  mind  different  from 
what  fiiould  prevail ;  there  fiiould  not  be  even  a  fear 
that  the  mind  itfelf  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the  time 
the  adl  fiiould  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  function  of 
v  Y  2  the 
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Impotent  y.  the  machine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  date  of  the 
mind  a-s  this. 

“  The  will  and  rea  foiling  faculty  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  power }  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
aft,  fo  far  as  voluntary  paits  are  made  ufe  of:  and  if 
they  ever  interfere,  which  they  fometimes  do,  it  often 
produces  another  date  of  mind  which  deftroys  that 
which  is  proper  for  the  performance  of  the  aft  $  it 
produces  a  defire,  a  wifli,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only 
diffidence  and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  poffibility  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  de- 
droys  the  proper  date  of  mind  or  neceflary  confidence. 

“  There  is  perhaps  no  aft  in  which  a  man  feels 
himfelf  more  intereded,  or  is  more  anxious  to  perform 
well $  his  pride  being  engaged  in  fome  degree,  which 
if  within  certain  bounds  would  produce  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  in  an  aft  depending  upon  the  will,  or  an 
aft  in  voluntary  parts  ;  but  when  it  produces  a  date  of 
mind  contrary  to  that  date  on  which  the  perfeftion 
of  the  aft  depends,  a  failure  mud  be  the  confequence. 

u  The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  this  aft  by  the  mind  being  under  the  above  in¬ 
fluence,  but  alfo  by  the  mind  being,  though  perfectly 
confident  of  its  power,  yet  confcious  of  an  impropriety 
in  performing  it ;  this,  in  many  cafes,  produces  a  date 
of  mind  which  (hall  take  away  all  power.  The  date  of 
a  man’s  mind  refpefting  his  fider  takes  away  all  power. 
A  confcientious,  man  has  been  known  to  lofe  his  powers 
on  finding  the  woman  he  was  going  to  be  connefted 
with  unexpeftedly  a  virgin. 

“  Shedding  tears  arifes  entirely  from  the  date  of 
the  mind,  although  not  fo  much  a  compound  aftion  as 
the  aft  in  quedion  ;  for  none  are  fo  weak  in  body  that 
they  cannot  died  tears  \  it  is  not  fo  much  a  compound 
aftion  of  the  mind  and  drength  of  body  joined,  as  the 
other  aft  is  ;  yet  if  we  are  afraid  of  (bedding  tears,  or 
are  dedrous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is  kept  up 
through  the  whole  of  an  affefting  fccne,  we  certainly 
Hi  all  not  ffied  tears,  or  at  lead  not  fo  freely  as  would 
have  happened  from  our  natural  feelings. 

“  From  this  account  of  the  neceffity  of  having  the 
mind  independent  refpefting  the  aft,  we  mud  fee  that 
it  may  very  often  happen  that  the  date  of  mind  wrill  be 
fuch  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  natural 
powers  \  and  every  failure  increafes  the  evil.  We  mud 
alfo  fee  from  this  flate  of  the  cafe,  that  this  aft  mud  be 
often  interrupted  ;  and  the  true  caufe  of  this  interrup¬ 
tion  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  body  or  w  ant  of  powers.  As  thefe  cafes  do  not 
arife  from  real  inability,  they  are  to  be  carefully  didin- 
guifhed  from  fuch  as  do  •,  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
didinguidi  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  date  of  mind 
refpefting  this  aft.  So  trifling  often  is  the  circumdance 
which  (hall  produce  this  inability  depending  on  the 
mind,  that  the  very  defire  to  pleafe  diall  have  that  ef- 
feft,  as  in  making  the  woman  the  foie  objeft  to  be  gra¬ 
tified. 

“  Cafes  of  this  kind  wTe  fee  every  day  ;  one  of  which 
I  diall  relate  as  an  illudration  of  this  fuhjeft,  and  alfo 
of  the  method  of  cure. — A  gentleman  told  me,  that  he 
had  lod  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour’s  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  I  made  out  the  following  fafts  :  that 
he  had  at  unneceffary  times  drong  ereftions,  which 
fhowed  that  he  had  naturally  this  power  ;  that  the 
ereftions  wete  accompanied  with  ddi:e,  which  are  all 
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the  natural  powers  wanted  \  but  that  there  was  dill  a  Impctency. 
defcft  fomewhere,  which  L  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  ^  * 

mindi  I  inquired  if  all  women  were  alike  to  him  ?  his 
anfwer  was,  No  $  fome  women  he  could  have  connec¬ 
tion  with  as  well  as  ever.  This  brought  the  defeft, 
whatever  it  was,  into  a  fmaller  compafs  :  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  in¬ 
ability,  and  that  it  arofe  from  a  defire  to  perform  the 
aft  with  this  woman  well  j  which  defire  produced  in 
the  mind  a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which 
was  the  caufe  of  the  inability  of  performing  the  aft. 

As  this  arofe  entirely  from  the  date  of  the  mind  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  particular  circumdance,  the  mind  was  to  be 
applied  to  for  the  cure  ;  and  I  told  him  that  he  might 
be  cured,  if  he  could  perfeftly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
felf-denial.  When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he  told 
me  that  he  could  depend  upon  every  aft  of  his  will  or 
refolution.  I  then  told  him,  that,  if  he  had  a  perfeft 
confidence  in  himfelf  in  that  refpeft,  he  was  to  go  to 
bed  to  this  woman,  but  fird  promife  to  himfelf  that 
he  would  not  have  any  conneftion  with  her  for  fix 
nights,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they 
would  ;  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  alfo  to  let  me 
know  the  refult.  About  a  fortnight  after,  he  told  me, 
that  this  refolution  had  produced  fucli  a  total  alteration 
in  the  date  of  his  mind,  that  the  power  foon  took 
place  }  for  indead  of  going  to  bed  with  the  fear  of  ina¬ 
bility,  he  went  with  fears  that  he  ffiould  be  poflefled 
with  too  much  defire,  too  much  power,  fo  as  to  become 
uneafy  to  him  ;  which  really  happened  ;  for  he  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  (hortened  the  time  \  and  when 
he  had  once  broke  the  fpell,  the  mind  and  powers  went 
on  together,  and  his  mind  never  returned  to  its  former 
date.” 

2.  Of  impotency  from  a  want  of  proper  corrcfpondence 
between  the  aBions  of  the  different  organs.  Our  author, 
in  a  former  part  of  his  Treatife,  when  confidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked,  that 
every  organ  in  an  animal  body,  without  exception,  was 
made  of  different  parts,  whofe  funftions  or  aftions  were 
totally  different  from  one  another,  although  all  tending 
to  produce  one  ultimate  effeft.  In  all  fuch  organs, 
when  perfeft  (he  obferves),  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  mo¬ 
tions,  one  naturally  arifing  out  of  the  other,  which  in 
the  end  produces  the  ultimate  effeft  }  and  an  irregula¬ 
rity  alone  in  thefe  aftions  will  conffitute  difeafe,  at 
lead  will  produce  very  difagreeable  effe&s,  and  often 
totally  frudrate  the  intention  of  the  organ.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  Mr  Hunter,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  applies  to 
the  “  aftions  of  the  tedicles  and  penis  :  for  we  ffnd  that 
an  irregularity  in  the  aft-ions  of  thefe  parts  fometimes 
happens  in  men,  producing  impotence  ;  and  fomething 
ffmilar  probably  may  be  one  caufe  of  barrennefs  in  wo¬ 
men. 

/U  In  men,  the  parts  fubfervient  to  generation  maybe 
divided  into  two  }  the  eflential  and  the  acceflory.  The 
tedicles  are  the  eflential  *,  the  penis,  &c.  the  acceflory. 

As  this  diviflon  arifes  from  their  ufes  or  aftions  in 
health,  which  exaftly  correfpond  with  one  another,  a 
want  of  exaftnefs  in  the  correfpondence  or  fufceptibility 
of  thofe  aftions  may  alfo  be  divided  into  twTo  :  where 
the  aftions  are  reverfed,  the  acceflory  taking  place 
without  the  fird  or  eflential,  as  in  ereftions  of  the  penis, 
where  neither  the  mind  nor  the  tedicles  are  dimulated 
to  afticn  j  and  the  fecond  is  where  the  tedicles  perform 

the 
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Impotencj.the  action  of  fecretion  too  readily  for  the  penis,  which 

L"“ “"v-1 has  not  a  correfponding  ere£tion.  The  firft  is  called 
priapifm  ;  and  the  fecond  is  what  ought  to  be  called  fe- 
minal  weaktiefs. 

“  The  mind  has  confiderable  effect  on  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  actions  of  thefe  two  parts  :  but  it  would 
appear  in  many  inftances,  that  eredtions  of  the  penis 
depend  more  on  the  fiate  of  the  mind  than  the  fecretion 
of  the  femen  does  ;  for  many  have  the  fecretion,  but 
not  the  ere&ion  ;  but  in  fuch,  the  want  of  ere£lion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  owing  to  the  mind  only. 

“  Priapifm  often  arifes  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  often 
from  vifible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  venereal 
gonorrhoea,  efpecially  when  violent.  The  fenfation 
of  fuch  ere&ions  is  rather  uneafy  than  pleafant  *,  nor  is 
the  fenfation  of  the  glans  at  the  time  fimilar  to  that  ari- 
fiug  from  the  ere&ions  of  defire,  but  more  like  to  the 
fenfation  of  the  parts  immediately  after  coition.  Such 
as  arife  fpontaneoufly  are  of  more  ferious  confequence 
than  thofe  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed  probably 
from  caufes  not  curable  in  themfelves  or  by  any  known 
methods.  The  priapifm  arifing  from  inflammation  of 
the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  attended  with  nearly 
the  fame  fymptoms  \  but  generally  the  fenfation  is  that 
of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  inflammation  of  the  parts. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  what  is  faid  of  priapifm  is 
only  applicable  to  it  when  a  difeafe  in  itfelf,  and  not 
when  a  fymptom  of  other  difeafes,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe. 

“  The  common  pra£Hce  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint 
Is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and  flrengthening  medicines  \ 
fuch  as  bark,  valerian,  mulk,  camphor,  and  alfo  the 
cold  bath.  I  have  feen  good  effe&s  from  the  cold 
bath  ;  but  fometimes  it  does  not  agree  with  the  confti- 
tution,  in  which  cafe  I  have  found  the  warm  bath  of 
fervice.  Opium  appears  to  be  a  fpecific  in  many  cafes ; 
from  which  circumftance  I  fhould  be  apt,  upon  the 
whole,  to  try  a  foothing  plan. 

“  Seminal  weak  nets,  or  a  fecretion  and  emiflion  of 
the  femen  without  erections,  is  the  reverfe  of  a  priapifm, 
and  is  by  much  the  worfe  difeafe  of  the  two.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  degrees  ot  this  difeafe,  there  being 
all  the  gradations  from  the  exacf  correfpondence  of  the 
a£lions  of  all  the  parts  to  the  teflicles  ailing  alone  ;  in 
every  cafe  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  too  quick  a  fecretion 
and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  Like  to  the  priapifm,  it 
does  not  arife  from  defires  and  abilities  ;  although  when 
mild  it  is  attended  with  both,  but  not  in  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  ;  a  very  flight  defire  often  producing  the  full  ef¬ 
fect.  The  fecretion  of  the  femen  (hall  be  fo  quick, 
that  Ample  thought,  or  even  toying,  fhall  make  it 
flow. 

“  Dreams  have  produced  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  fame  night ;  and  even  when  the  dreams  have  been 
fo  flight,  that  there  has  been  no  confcioufnefs  of  them 
when  the  fleep  has  been  broken  by  the  a£t  of  emiflion. 

I  have  known  cafes  where  the  teflicles  have  been  fo 
ready  to  fecrete,  that  the  leafl  friflion  on  the  glans  has 
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produced  an  emiflion  :  I  have  known  the  Ample  action 
of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  efFeft,  and  that  re¬ 
peatedly,  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

“  A  young  man,  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  fo  much  given  to  venery  as  molt  young 
men,  had  thefe  lafl  mentioned  complaints  upon  him. 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit  \  and 
if  he  walked  faft,  or  rode  on  horfehack,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen.  He  could  fcarcely  have  connection 
with  a  woman  before  he  emitted,  and  in  the  emiflion 
there  was  hardly  any  fpafm.  He  tried  every  fuppofed 
flrengthening  medicine,  as  alfo  the  cold  bath  and  fea- 
bathing,  but  with  no  effect.  By  taking  20  drops  of 
laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night 
emiflion s  j  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the 
morning,  he.  could  walk  or  ride  without  the  before- 
mentioned  inconvenience.  I  directed  this  praCHce  to 
be  continued  for  forne  time,  although  the  difeafe  did 
not  return,  that  the  parts  might  be  accuflomed  to  this 
healthy  ftate  of  aClion  \  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
the  gentleman  is  now  well.  It  was  found  necefiary,  as 
the  conftitution  became  more  habituated  to  the  opiate, 
to  increafe  the  dofe  of  it. 

“  The  fpafms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  in 
fuch  cafes,  are  extremely  flight,  and  a  repetition  of 
them  foon  takes  place  ;  the  firft  emiflion  not  preventing 
a  fecond  }  the  conftitution  being  all  the  time  but  little 
affeCled  (a).  When  the  teflicles  a£l  alone,  without 
the  acceflbry  parts  taking  up  the  necefiary  and  natural 
confequent  aftion,  it  is  ftill  a  more  melancholy  difeafe  ; 
for  the  fecretion  arifes  from  no  vifible  or  fenflble  caufe, 
and  does  not  give  any  vifible  or  fenflble  eflfeCl,  but  runs 
off  flmilar  to  involuntary  ftools  or  urine.  It  has  been 
obferved  that  the  femen  is  more  fluid  than  natural  in 
fome  of  thefe  cafes. 

“  There  is  great  variety  in  the  difeafed  aClions  of 
thefe  parts  \  of  which  the  following  cafe  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  example.  A  gentleman  has  had  a  ftri&ure 
in  the  urethra  for  many  years,  for  which  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  a  bougie,  but  of  late  has  neglected  it.  He 
has  had  no  connexion  with  women  for  a  conflderable 
time,  being  afraid  of  the  confequences.  He  has  often 
in  his  fleep  involuntary  emiflions,  which  generally 
awake  him  at  the  paroxyfm  \  but  what  furprifes  him 
moft  is,  that  often  he  has  fuch  without  any  femen 
pafling  forwards  through  the  penis,  which  makes  him 
think  that  at  thofe  times  it  goes  backwards  into  the 
bladder.  This  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  at  other 
times  the  femen  pafifes  forwards.  At  the  time  the 
femen  feems  to  pafs  into  the  bladder,  he  has  the  erec¬ 
tion,  the  dream  \  and  is  awaked  with  the  fame  mode 
of  a£lion,  the  fame  fenfation,  and  the  fame  pleafure,  „ 
as  when  it  pafifes  through  the  urethra,  whether  dream¬ 
ing  or  waking.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irritation 
takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  without  the  fe¬ 
men  that  takes  place  there  when  the  femen  enters,  in 
confequence  of  all  the  natural  preparatory  fteps,  where¬ 
by  the  very  fame  a£lions  are  excited  as  if  it  came  into 

the 


(a)  “  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  conftitution  is  commonly  aflfe&ed  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  in  pro-; 
portion  to  their  violence,  independent  of  the  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  But  in  fome  cafes  even 
the  ere&ion  going  off  without  the  fpafms  on  . the  emiflion,  {hall  produce  the  fame  debility  as  if  they  had  taken 
place.” 
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the  p<niage  :  from  which  one  would  fuppofe,  that  either 
femcn  is  not  fecrcted  j  or  if  it  be,  that  a  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  the  a&ions  of  the  acceleratores  uvi- 
nm.  But  if  the  firft  be  the  cafe,  then  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  in  the  natural  (late  the  a&ions  of  thofe  mufclcs  do 
not  a  rife  fimply  from  the  fHmulus  of  the  femen  in  the 
part,  but  from  their  aCtion  being  a  termination  of  a 
preceding  one  making  part  of  a  feries  of  actions.  Thus 
they  may  depend  upon  the  fri&ion,  or  the  imagination 
of  a  friCHon,  on  the  penis  }  the  tefticles  not  doing  their 
part,  and  the  fpafm  in  fuch  cafes  arifing  from  the 
friclion  and  not  from  the  fecretion.  In  many  of 
thoie  cafes  of  irregularity,  when  the  erection  is  not 
ttrong,  h  (hall  go  off  without  the  emifiion  ;  and  at 
other  times  an  emifiion  {hall  happen  almoft  without  an 
erection  ;  but  thefe  arife  not  from  debility,  but  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind. 

“  In  many  of  the  preceding  cafes,  wafhing  the  penis, 
ferotum,  and  perimeum,  with  cold  water,  is  often  of 
fervice  j  and  to  render  it  colder  than  it  is  in  fome 
leafons  of  the  year,  common  fait  may  be  added  to  it, 
and  the  parts  waihed  when  the  fait  is  almoft  diffol- 
ved.” 

IMPOTENCY  is  a  canonical  difability,  to  avoid  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  fpiritual  court.  The  marriage  is  not  void 
cib  initio ,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  feparation 
during  the  life  of  the  parties. 

IMPRECATION,  (derived  from  in,  and  prccor , 
“  I  pray  f)  a  curfe  or  wifh  that  fome  evil  may  befal 
any  one. 

The  ancients  had  their  goddeffes  called  Imprecations, 
in  Latin  Dircv,  i.  e.  Deorum  ircc ,  who  wTere  fuppofed  to 
be  the  executioners  of  evil  confciences.  They  were 
called  Direr  in  heaven,  Furies  on  earth,  2.\^EujjienuIes 
in  hell.  The  Romans  owned  but  three  of  thefe  Im¬ 
precations,  and  the  Greeks  only  two.  They  invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  verfes  to  deftroy  their 
enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child.  See  Conception. 

The  term  impregnation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, 
whether  by  mixture,  co&ion,  digeffion,  &c. 

IMPRESSING  seamen.  The  pow’er  of  imprefling 
fea-faring  men  for  the  fea-fervice  by  the  king’s  commif- 
fion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and  fubmitted 
to  with  great  reludtance  \  though  it  hath  very  clearly 
and  learnedly  been  fhown  by  Sir  Michael  Forfter,  that 
the  praCtice  of  impreiling,  and  granting  powers  to  the 
admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a  regular  feries  of 
precedents  to  the  prefent  time  :  whence  he  concludes  it 
to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The  difficulty  arifes 
from  hence,  that  no  ftatute  has  exprefsly  declared  this 
power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many  of  them  very 
jflrongly  imply  it.  The  flatute  2  Rich.  II.  c.4.  fpeaks 
of  mariners  being  arretted  and  retained  for  the  king’s 
fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and  pra&ifed  with¬ 
out  difpute  5  and  provides  a  remedy  againft  their  run¬ 
ning  away.  By  a  later  ftatute,  if  any  waterman,  who 
ufes  the  river  Thames,  ftiall  hide  himfelf  duringthe  exe¬ 
cution  of  any  commiffion  of  preffing  for  the  king’s  fer¬ 
vice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  By  another 
(5  Eliz.  c.  5.)  no  fiiherman  {hall  be  taken  by  the 
queen’s  commiffion  to  ferve  ,as  a  mariner  j  but  the  com- 
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miffion  lhall  be  Hitt  brought  to  two  juttices  of  the  peace* 
inhabiting  near  the  lea  coatt  where  the  mariners  are  to  ^mPriiort- 
be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juitices  may  choofe  out  m^ut*  , 
and  return  fuch  a  number  of  able-bodied  men,  as  in  the 
commiffion  are  contained,  to  ferve  her  majetty.  And 
by  others,  efpeciaily  proteCiions  are  allowed  to  feamen 
in  particular  circumttances,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
imprelfcd.  Ferrymen  2re  alfo  laid  to  be  privileged 
from  being  impreffed,  at  common  law.  All  which  do 
moft  evidently  imply  a  powder  of  impreiling  to  refide 
fomewhere  ;  and  if  anywffier^,  it  mutt,  from  the  fpirit 
of  our  conttitution,  as  well  as  from  the  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  commiffion,  relide  in  the  crown  alone. 

— After  all,  however,  this  method  of  manning  the  navy 
is  to  be  conlidered  as  only  defenlible  from  public  necef- 
litv,  to  which  all  private  conliderations  mutt  give 
way. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im- 
prelfed  :  Apprentices  for  three  years  \  the  matter, 
mate,  and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons, 
of  vefiels  employed  in  the  coal  trade-,  all  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  above  55  ;  foreigners  in  merchant- 
fliips  and  privateers  \  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to 
fea  for  two  years  \  feamen  in  the  Greenland  filhery,  and 
harpooners,  employed,  during  the  interval  of  the  ffih- 
ing  feafon,  in  the  coal-trade,  and  giving  lecurity  to  go 
to  the  hiking  next  feafon. 

IM  PRESS  ION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  obje&s 
which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impreffionon 
the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripate¬ 
tics  alTert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling  them, 
wdiich  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fenforium ,  and  they 
are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  active  intellect  ;  and, 
when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called  expreffions,  or  exprefs 
fpecies,  as  being  expreited  from  the  others. 

Impression  alfo  denotes  the  edition  of  a  book,  re¬ 
garding  the  mechanical  part  only  5  whereas  edition ,  be¬ 
tides  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  correct¬ 
ed  or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  & c.  to  render 
the  work  more  ufeful, 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  reftrain- 
ed  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuttody  of  an¬ 
other. 

No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  direCts, 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  court  of  record, 
orTy  lawful  warrant ;  or  the  king’s  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.  And  at  common  lawr, 
a  perfon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty 
of  fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  w7as 
fubjeCt  to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  highett  execu¬ 
tions.  Where  the  law  gives  powder  to  impriion,  in 
fuch  cafe  it  is  juftifiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
purfuance  of  a  ftatute  exaClly  purfues  the  ftatute  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it  ;  for  other  wife  it  will  be  deem¬ 
ed  falfe  imprifonment,  and  of  confequence  it  is  unjuili- 
fiable.  Every  warrant  of  commitment  for  imprifoning 
a  perfon,  ought  to  run,  “  till  delivered  by  due  courfe 
of  law1,”  and  “  not  until  farther  order  j”  which  has 
been  held  ill  :  and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one  is  impri- 
foned  on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  caufe  for 
which  he  is  committed.  See  Arrest  and  Commit¬ 
ment. 

Falfe  Imprisonment,  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  imprilonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common 
prifon,  or  in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  flocks,  01  even 
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rMftprifon-  by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  Greets.  Un- 
Kl®nt  lawful  ox  fa  If e  imprifonment  confifts  in  fuch  confinement 

I >n puritv.  °.r  detentiorJ  without  fiitficient  authority  :  which  autho- 
— v — L  rity  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the  courts 
of  juliice  \  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal  power  to 
commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  expretfing  the 
caufe  of  fuch  commitment  \  or  from  fome  other  fpecial 
caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceftity  of  the  thing,  either 
by  common  law  or  a£t  of  parliament  5  fuch  as  the  ar- 
reding  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon  without  warrant, 
the  imprefiing  of  mariners  for  the  public  fervice,  or  the 
apprehending  of  waggoners  for  mifbehaviour  in  the 
public  highways.  Falfe  imprifonment  alfo  may  arife 
by  executing  a  lawful  warrant  or  procefs  at  an  unlawful 
titne,  as  011  a  Sunday  ;  or  in  a  place  privileged  from 
from  arrefts,  as  in  the  verge  of  the  king’s  court.  This 
is  the  injury.  The  remedy  is  of  two  forts  •,  the  one 
removing  the  injury,  the  other  making  fat  if  action  for 
it. 

I  he  means  of  removing  the  actual  injury  of  falfe  im- 
pniomnent  are  fourfold  :  1.  By  writ  of  Mainvrize. 
2.  By  writ  De  Odio  et  Atia .  3.  By  writ  De  Ho  mine 

Replcgiando.  4.  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus .  See 
thofe  articles. 

1  h 0  fatisf a  Slorij  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  impri¬ 
fonment,  is  by  an  a 61  ion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis ,  ufually 
called  an  achon  of  falfe  imprifonment ;  which  is  gene¬ 
rally,  and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with  a 
charge  of  afiault  and  battery  alfo  :  and  therein  the  party 
(hall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  received  5 
and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  injuries  com¬ 
mitted  with  force,  or  vi  et  armis,  liable  to  pay  a  fine 
to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace. 

IMPROMPTU,  or  Inpromptu,  a  Latin  word  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in  Eng- 
lifh,  to  fignify  a  piece  made  olf-hand,  or  extempore , 
without  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  imagination. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  Law,  the  name  of  any 
nflion  brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  writing  afide  up¬ 
on  the  head  of  forgery. 

I M  PRO  PR  I  AIT  ON,  in  ecclefiaftical  law.  See 
Appropriation. 

IMPULSION,  in  Mechanical  Philofophy,  a  te  rm 
employed  for  exprefiing  a  fuppofed  peculiar  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  body,  by  which  a  moving  body  changes 
the  motion  of  another  body  by  hitting  or  ftriking  it. 

he  plained  cafe  of  this  aflion  is  when  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion  hits  another  body  at  red,  and  puts  it  in  motion  bv 
tae  droke.  The  body  thus  put  in  motion  is  faid  to  be 
impelled  by  the  other ,  and  this  way  of  producing 
motion  is  called  impulsion,  to  didinguilh  it  from  pres- 
MON,  THRUSTING,  or  protrusion,  by  which  we  pufli 
a  body  from  its  place  without  driking  it.  The  term 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  every  change  of  motion 
occafioued  by  the  collifioh  of  bodies.  See  Mecha¬ 
nics. 

LVIPURI  I’V,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  legal  de¬ 
filement.  Of  thefe  there  wTere  feveral  forts.  Some 
were  voluntary,  as  the  touching  a  dead  body,  or  any 
animal  that  died  of  itfelf,  or  any  creature  that  was 
e deemed  unclean  ;  or  the  touching  things  holy,  by  one 
who  was  not  clean,  or  was  not  a  pried  ;  the  touching 
one  who  had  a  leprofy,  one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or 
who  was  polluted  by  a  dead  carcafe,  &c.  Sometimes 
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thefe  impurities  were  involuntary  \  as  when  any  one  in¬ 
advertently  touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  or  any  thing 
polluted  ;  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pollute,  as  the  le^ 
profy,  &c. 

Ihe  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch¬ 
ed  any  thing  unclean,  contra&ed  alfo  a  kind  of  impuri¬ 
ty,  and  in  fome  cafes  communicated  it  to  others. 

Thefe  legal  pollutions  were  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  laded  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  fo,  or  wafhed 
himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  '«  'en  days,  as  that  which  was  contracted  by 
touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their  month¬ 
ly  courfes  laded  till  this  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  laded  4a  or  50  days  ;  as  that  of  women  who 
were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of" a  girl. 
Others  again  laded  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facrinces  ; 
and  others  by  a  certain  water  or  ley  made  with  the 
alhes  of  a  red  heifer,  facrificed  on  the  great  day  of  ex¬ 
piation.  When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  a  facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touened  a  dead  body,  or  had  been  prefent  at  a  fu¬ 
neral,  was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex¬ 
piation  ;  or  if  lhe  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  youncr 
pigeons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex- 
preffed  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  care,  were  only 
figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the 
fins  and  iniquities  committed  againft  God,  or  faults 
committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The  faints  and  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Old  Teftament  were  fenfible  of  this  *,  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,  has  ftrongly  inculcate^,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pollu¬ 
tions  as  infefl  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  juftice 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPU  TAX  ION,  in  general,  the  charging  fome 
thing  to  the  account  of  one  which  belonged  to  another  : 
thus,  the  alienors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that  Adam’s 
fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  pofterity. 

In  the  fame  fenfe,  the  righteoufiiefs  ^nd  merits  of 
Chrift  are  imputed  to  true  believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached,  by  reafon  of  intervening  obftacles,  as  a  riveV, 
rock,  Sec.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  heights  and’ 
diftances.  See  Mensuration. 

INACRUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Arcros 
1856  B.C.  See  Argos.  S 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  legally 
alienated  or  made  over  to  another  :  thus  the  dominions 
of  the  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,. the  eftates  of 
a  minor,  See.  are  inalienable,  other  wife  than  with  a  re- 
ferve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul, 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  ftate  - 
of  the  ftomach  when  empty,  in  oppofition  to  reple¬ 
tion. 

INANIIY,  the  fchool  term  for  emptinefs  or  ab-.. 
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foliite  vacuity,  and  implies  the  abfence  of  all  body  and 
matter  whatfoever,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but  mere 
{pace. 

INARCHING,  in  Gardening ,  a  method  of  graft* 
ing,  commonly  called  grajting  by  approach .  See  Gar¬ 
dening  Index . 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  empe¬ 
ror  or  king,  or  the  confecration  of  a  prelate  :  fo  called 
from  the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they 
where  received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  givjs  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  incas }  and  fays,  that  that  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  diffenfion,  and  the  moil  dreadful  diforders',  till  at 
laft  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangocapa ;  of  this  perfon  the  Peruvians  relate  many 
wonderful  dories.  He  built  the  city  of  Cufco,  made 
laws,  eflablilhed  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife  regu¬ 
lations  ;  and  he  and  his  defendants  took  the  name 
of  inca ,  which  fignifies  .king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  in¬ 
cas  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themfelves 
mailers  of  all  the  country  from  Pallo  to  Chili,  and  from 
the  river  Maule  on  the  fouth  to  the  river  Augafmago 
on  the  north  }  thefe  two  rivers  forming  the  bounds 
of  their  empire,  which  extended  above  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length.  This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di- 
vilions  between  Inca  Guafcar  and  Atabalipa  ;  which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  country,  and  dellroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas. 
See  Peru. 

INCAMER ATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope’s  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  formula  of  words,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  capable  of  railing  devils,  fpirits,  &c.  See  Charm, 
&c. 

INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  The  want  of  a  difpenfation  for  age  in  a  mi¬ 
nor,  for  legitimation  in  a  ballard,  and  the  like  :  this 
renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original. 

2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which  annul  provifions 
at  firfi  valid. 

INCARNATION,  in  Theology ,  fignifies  the  aft 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  alfumed  the  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  or  the  myllery  by  which  Jefus  Chrill,  the  eter¬ 
nal  word,  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accomplilh  the 
work  of  our  falvation.  The  era  ufed  among  Chrif- 
tians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time  of 
the  incarnation,  that  is,  of  Chrift’s  conception  in  the 
virgin’s  womb. 

This  era  was  firll  eflablilhed  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Dioclefian  had  been  in  ufe. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  confidered,  that  the 
years  of  a  man’s  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time 
of  his  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth  :  which 
occafioned  them  to  pollpone  the  beginning  of  this  era 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Dio¬ 
nyfius  entire  in  every  thing  elfe. 

At  Rome  they  reckon  their  years  from  the  incar¬ 
nation  or  birth  of  Chrill,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of 
December,  which  cullom  has  obtained  from  the  year 
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1431.  In  France,  and  feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo 
reckon  from  the  incarnation :  but  then  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  day  of  the  incarnation,  fixing 
it,  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the 
birth,  but  conception  of  our  Saviour  *,  though  the 
Florentines  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  and  begin  their 
year  from  Chrillmas. 

Incarnation  (formed  from  in  and  caro  u  flelh,”) 
in  Surgery ,  fignifies  the  healing  and  filling  up  of  ulcers 
and  wounds  with  new  flelh.  See  Surgery. 

INCARNATIVES,  in  Surgery ,  medicines  which 
were  fuppofed  to  aflill  nature  in  filling  up  "wounds  or 
ulcers  with  flelh. 


INCENDIARY,  in  Law ,  is  applied  to  one  who 
is  guilty  of  mahcioufly  fetting  fire  to  another’s  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  and  all  outhoufes  that  are  parcel  thereof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it,  or  under  the  fame  roof, 
as  barns  and  Ilables.  A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  by  aftually  fetting  fire  to  a  houfe,  unlefs  it  ab¬ 
solutely  burns,  does  not  fall  within  the  defcription  of 
incendit  et  cofnbyjjit .  But  the  burning  and  confirming  of 
any  part  is  fufficient ;  though  the  fire  be  aftenvards 
extinguilhed.  It  mull  alfo  be  a  malicious  burning  \ 
otherwife  it  is  only  a  trefpafs.  This  offence  is  called 
arfon  in  our  law. 

Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  vTere  to 
be  burnt,  ^ui cedes ,  acervurnque  frumenti juxta  domum 
pojhum  fciens ,  prudenfque  dolo  malo  combufferit ,  vine! us 
igni  necatur . 

The  punifliment  of  arfon  was  death  by  our  ancient 
Saxon  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  conllitutions  :  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  flat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  made  the  wilful 
burning  of  houfes,  under  fpecial  circumllances,  high 
treafon  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 
afts  of  Edward  VL  and  (^ueen  Mary.  This  offence 
was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 
which  flatute  was  repealed  by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  I  2.  ;  and 
arfon  was  held  to  be  culled  of  clergy,  with  refpeft  to 
the  principal,  by  inference  from  the  flat.  4  and  5  P. 
and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  the  acceffory  ; 
though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the  principal  alfo, 
by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

INCENCE,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  Materia  Me - 
dica,  &c.  a  dry  refinous  fubllance,  known  among  au¬ 
thors  by  the  names  THUS  and  olibanum. 

Incenfe  is  a  rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagans 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  Hill  perfume  their  temples, 
altars,  &c. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  incen - 
fum ,  q.  d.  burnt ;  as  taking  the  effeft  for  the  thing  it- 
felf. 

The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fer- 
vice  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  church.  The  priells  drew 
lots  to  know  who  fhould  offer  it :  the  deftined  perfon 
took  a  large  filver  dilh,  in  which  was  a  cenfer  full  of 
incenfe }  and  being  accompanied  by  another  priell 
carrying  fome  livfe  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  Ilruck  upon  an  inltrument  of  brafs  placed 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar  •  and  being  returned 
to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 
went  away.  Then  the  offerer  of  incenfe  having  faid 
a  prayer  or  two,  waited  the  fignal,  which  was  the 
burning  of  the  holocauft  *,  immediately  upon  which  he 
fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude  continuing 

all 
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Taceptive  Till  the  time  in  prayer*  The  quantity  of  incenfe  offer- 

tnch^CoIm  CC*  eac^  ^  WaS  a  Poun^  *n  *he  morning  and  as 

,  1  .  A  ,’much  at  night. 

One  reafon  of  this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  of  viflims  that  were  continually 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  like  a 
flaughtcr-hcufe,  and  confequently  have  infpired  the 
comers  rather  with  difgufl  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree¬ 
able  fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 

INCEPTIVE,  a  word  ufed  by  Dr  Wallis  to  cx* 
prefs  fuch  moments,  or  firft  principles,  which,  though 
of  no  magnitude  them-.  Ives,  are  yet  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  it- 
felf,  but  is  inceptive  of  a  line  which  it  produces  by  its 
motion.  So  a  line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
inceptive  of  breadth ;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo¬ 
tion,  of  producing  a  furface  which  has  breadth,  &c. 

INCES  L\  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
perfons  who  are  related  in  a  degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  the  law’s  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
permitted  between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  af- 
fedlion  fo  neceffary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 
by  this  double  tie  ;  yet  the  rules  of  this  church  have 
formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  feventh 
degree  ',  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 
or  fourth  degree.  v 

Molt  nations  look  on  incefl  with  horror,  Perfia  and 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  niflory  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  thofe  countries  we  meet  with  inflances  of  the 
brother’s  marrying  the  filler  ;  the  reafon  was,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with"  their 
own  fubjetts,  and  ftPl  more  fo  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

Incest  Spiritual ,  a  crime  committed  in  like  manner 
between  perfons  who  have  a  fpiritual  alliance  by  means 
of  baptifm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  inCeft  is  alfo  underflood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  daughter  ; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  fpiritual  incefl  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  benefices  vacant. 

INCH,  a  well-known  meafure  oflength  ;  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and  equal  to  three  barley-corns  in 
length. 

Inch  of  Candle ,  (fale  by).  See  Candle. 

INCH  ( contracted  from  the  Gaelic  inn  is  “  an 
ifland”.),  a  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  different 
places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Inch  Cohn  or  Coluinha ,  the  ifle  of  Columba,  an  ifland 
fituated  in  the  frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
for  its  monaflery. '  See  FORTH. 

This  monaflery  was  founded  about  1123,  by  Alex* 
under  I.  on  the  following  occafion.  In  pafling  the  frith 
of  Forth  he  was  overtaken  with  a  violent  florm,  which 
drove  him  to  this  ifland,  where  he  met  with  the  mofl 
hofpitable  reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  refiding 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who,  for  the  three 
days  that  the  king  remained  there  tempefl-bound,  en- 
tertained  him  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few 
fhell-fifh.  His  majeffy,  from  the  fenfe  of  the*  danger 
he  had  efcaped,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  faint  to  whom 
VOL.  XI.  Part  I. 
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he  attributed  his  fafety,  vowed  fome  token  of  refpeCl  \  Inch  Kerb 
and  accordingly  founded  here  a  monaflery  of  Augui-  h  . 
tines,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.  Allan  de  Mor-  ^erbs*^ 
timer,  lord  of  Aberdour,  who  attended  Edw.  III.  in  his  — -y— ; 
Scotch  expedition,  beflowed  half  of  thofe  lands  on  the 
monks  of  this  ifland,  for  the  privilege  of  a  family  burial- 
place  in  their  church.  The  buildings  made  in  confequenct 
of  the  piety  of  Alexander  were  very  confiderable.  There 
are  flill  to  be  feen  a  large  fquare  tower  belonging  to 
the  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of  feveral 
other  buildings*  The  wealth  of  this  place  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  proved  fo  flrong  a  temptation  to  his 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  *0  fuppfefs  all  the 
horror  of  facrilege  and  refpecl  to  the  fanClity  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Englifh  landed,  and  fpared  not  even 
the  furniture  more  immediately  confecrated  to  divine 
worfhip.  But  due  vengeance  overtook  them  ;  for  in 
a  florm  which  inflantly  followed,  many  of  them  pe- 
rifhed  5  thofe  who  efcaped,  flruck  with  the  juflice  of 
the  judgment,  vowed  to  make  ample  recompenfe  to 
the  injured  faint.  The  tempefl  ceafed  }  and  they  made 
the  promifed  atonement.^-The  Danifh  monument,  fi¬ 
gured  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the  fouth-eafl  fide 
of  the  building,  on  a  riling  ground.  It  is  of  a  rigid 
form,  and  the  furface  ornamented  with  feale-like  fi¬ 
gures.  At  each  end  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  human 
head. 

Inch  Keith,  a  fmall  ifland  fituated  in  theTame  frith, 
midway  between  the  port  of  Leith  and  Kinghorn  on 
the  oppofite  fhore.  See  Forth. 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  |from  the  gal¬ 
lant  Keith  who  fo  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  by  his 
valour  in  1010,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus, 
againfl  the  Danes  \  after  which  he  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Keith,  in  Lothian,  and  this  little 
ifle.  In  1549  the  Englifh  fleet,  lent  by  Edward  VI. 
to  aflift  the  lords  of  the  congregation  againfl  the 
queen-dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  .fortify  this 
ifland,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  grew  kn* 
fible  after  their  negle£l  of  fecuring  the  port  of  Leith, 
fo  lately  in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  com¬ 
panies  to  cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of 
Cotterel  5  but  their  operations  were  foon  interrupted 
by  M.  Defle,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who 
took  the  place,  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  Englifh.  The  Scots  kept  pofTefTion  for  fome  years ; 
but  .at  lafl  thfe  fortifications  were  deflroyed  by  a£l  of 
parliament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  the 
former.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Dijle  des 
ckevaux ,  from  its  property  of  foon  fattening  horfes. 

■—In  1497,  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  patients 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tranfported 
there  to  prevent  their  difeafe  from  fpreading,  tie  quid 
detriment  refpublica  caperet.  A  lighthoufe,  which  mufl 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  fhipping  which  frequent 
the  Forth,  was  erefled  in  i8o£. 

Inch  Garvie,  a  fmall  ifland,  alfo  lying  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  near  Queensferry.  See  Forth. 

INCHANTMENT.  See  Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE,  a  term  fignifying  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  or  aflion  5  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  inceptive. 

Inchoative  verbs ,  denote,  according  to  Prifcian  and 
other  grammarians,  verbs  that  are  chara&erifed  by  the 
I*  termination, 
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Incidence  termination  fco  or  fcor>  added  to  their  primitives  :  as 
Tncoinbufti  auSefC0  ^rom  uugeb,  calefco  from  caleo,  dulcefco  from  dul- 
ble  cloth.  irafeor  from  ira,  Sec. 

u— -y-— .  j  INCIDENCE,  denotes  the  dire£lion  in  which  one 

body  ftrikes  on  another.  See  Optics  and  Mechanics. 

Angle  of  Incidence.  See  Angle. 

INCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event, 
or  a  particular  circumllance  of  fome  event. 

Incident,  in  Law ,  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
A  court  baron  is  infeparably  incident  to  a  manor  j  and 
a  court  of  pie  powders  to  a  fair. 

Incident  Diligence ,  in  Scots  Law ,  a  warrant  granted 
by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  feflion  for  citing 
witnefles  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  production  of 
any  writing  neeefiary  for  preparing  the  caufe  for  a 
final  determination,  or  before  it  goes  to  a  general 
proof. 

INCIDENT,  in.  a  poem,  is  an  epifode,  or  particular 
a£Hon,  joined  to  the  principal  action,  or  depending 
on  it. 

A  good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  agreeable  incidents, 
which  divert  the  fpeflators,  and  form  the  intrigue. 
The  poet  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  fuch  inci¬ 
dents  as  are  fuceptible  of  ornament  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  his  poem.  The  variety  of  incidents  well  con¬ 
duced  makes  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  poem,  which 
ought  always  to  take  in  a  certain  number  of  incidents 
to  fufpend  the  cataitrophe,  that  would  otherwife  break 
out  too  foon." 

INCINERATION,  (derived  from  /«,  and  cinis, 
“  afhes,”)  in  chemiftry,  the  reduction  of  any  fubftance 
into  afhes  by  burning. 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cuts 
or  divides  :  thus,  the  fore  teeth  are  called  dentes  incifivi \ 
or  cutters  \  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature,  in¬ 
cidents,  or  incifive  medicines. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn. 

INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  by 
mathematicians,  and  fignifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

Inclination,  in  a  moral  fenfe.  See  Appetite. 

INCLINED  plane,  in  Mechanics ,  one  that  makes 
-  an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon.  See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  incog,  is  applied  to  a  perfon 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  would  not  be  known  : 
but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  dreets,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufaal  marks  of  their  diftinc- 
tion  and  quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  cloth.  See  Asbestos,  Mi¬ 
neralogy  Index .  On  this  Cronftedt  obferves,  that 
the  natural  dore  of  the  afbefti  is  in  proportion  to  their 
-economical  ufe,  both  being  very  inconliderable.  “  It 
is  an  old  tradition  (fays  he),  that  in  former  ages  they 
made  clothes  of  the  fibrous  afbefii,  which  is  faid  to  be 
compofed  by  the  word  byjfus ;  but  it  is  not  very  pro¬ 
bable,  fince  iF  one  may  conclude  from  fome  trifles  now 
made  of  it,  as  bags,  ribbons,  and  other  things,  fuch  a 
drefs  could  neither  have  jan  agreeable  appearance,  nor 
be  of  any  conveniency  or  advantage.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Scythians  drefled  their  dead  bodies  which 
were  to  be  burned,  in  a  cloth  manufaffured  of  this 
ilone  $  and^  this  perhaps  has  occafioned  the  above 
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fable.”  M.  Magellan  confirms  this  opinion  of  Cron-Iiwombuflu 
ftedt’s,  and  informs  us  that  fome  of  the  Romans  alfo  kle 
inclofed  dead  bodies  in  cloth  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  £  :  . 

1756  or  1757  he  tells  us,  that  he  faw  a  large  piecy?  of  bje<  ” 

afbedos  cloth  found  in  a  Hone  tomb,  with  the  allies  of - v— 

a  Roman,  as  appeared  by  the  epitaph.  It  was  kept, 
with  the  tomb  alfo,  if  our  author  remembers  rightly,  in 
the  right-  hand  wing  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome. 

The  under-librarian,  in  order  to  lliow  that  it  was  in- 
combuflible,  lighted  a  candle,  and  let  fome  drops  of 
wax  fall  on  the  cloth,  which  he  fet  on  fire  with  a  candle 
in  his  prefence  without  any  detriment  to  the  cloth.  Its 
texture  was  coarfe,  but  much  filter  than  he  could  have 
expefted. 

Incombustible,  fome  thing  that  cannot  be  burnt  or 
confumed  by  fire.  See  Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  Geometry , 
ufed  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  no  common  meafure,  how  fmall  foever,  that  will 
exaflly  meafure  them  both.  And  in  general,  two 
quantities  are  faid  to  be  incommenfurable,  when  no 
third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
both. 

Incommensurable  Numbers ,  are  fuch  as  have  no 
common  divifor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  liibfid  with 
another  without  deilroying  it  :  thus  cold  and  heat  are 
incompatible  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  the  flrongeft  over¬ 
coming  and  expelling  the  weakefl. 

INCONTINENCE,  inordinaev  of  the  fexual  ap¬ 
petite  ;  luff.  It  is  the  oppofite  of  chaility.  See  Chas¬ 
tity  and  Continence. 

Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  of  divers  kinds  j 
as  in  cafes  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fod«my,  or  buggery,  get¬ 
ting  bailards  ;  all  which  are  puniihed  by  llatute.  See  25 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  I  Jac.  I.  cap.  1 1. 
Incontinency  of  priells  is  punithable  by  the  ordinary, 
by  imprifonment,  &c.  1  Hen  VII.  cap.  4. 

Incontinence,  in  Medicine ,  fignifies  an  inability 
in  any  of  the  organs  to  retain  what  (hould  not  be  dif- 
charged  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  It  is 
mod  frequently  applied  to  an  involuntary  difeharge  of 
urine.  See  Medicine  Index . 

INCORPORATION,  in  Pharmacy ,  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  dry  fubdances  to  the  confidence  of  a  pade,  by 
the  admixture  of  fome  fluid  :  thus  pills,  boles,  See* 
are  made  by  incorporation. 

Incorporation ,  or  Body-Corporate .  See  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

INCORPOREAL,  fpiritual;  a  thing,  or  fubflance, 
which  has  no  body.  Thus  the  foul  of  man  is  incor¬ 
poreal,  and  may  fubfid  independent  of  the  body.  See 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rupted.  Thus  fpiritual  fubdances,  as  angels,  human 
fouls,  See.  and  thus  alfo,  glafs,  gold,  mercury,  &c.  may¬ 
be  called  incorruptible , 

INCORRUPTIBLES,Incorruptibiles,  the  name 
of  a  fe<d  which  fprang  out  of  the  Eutychians. — Their 
didinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift 
was  incorruptible  by  which  they  meant,  that  after 
and  from  the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  fufceptible  of 
any  change  or  alteration  ;  not  even  of  any  natural  and 
innocent  paflion*,  as  of  hunger,  third,  See.  fo  that  he 

ate 
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♦Incrafiatingatc  without  any  occafion,  before  bis  death,  as  well  as 
II  after  his  refurredlion.  And  hence  it  was  that  they 
.  took  their  name. 

1NCRASSATING,  in  Pharmacy,  &c.  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
fiances  lefs  fluid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  adion  of  a  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.  See  Hatching. 

INCUBUS,  Night- MARK,  a  difeafe  confiding  in 
an  opprefllon  cf  the  bread,  fo  very  violent,  that  the 
patient  cannot  fpeak  or  even  breathe.  1  he  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  viculare ,  to  u  lie  down”  on 
any  thing  and  prefs  it  :  the  Greeks  call  it 
q/d.  fallator ,  “  ieaper,”  or  one  that  rulheth  on  a  per- 
fon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  lofl,  but 
drowned  and  aftoniftied,  as  is  the  underltanding  and 
imagination  $  fo  that  the  patient  feems  to  think  fome 
huge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  ftrangle  him. 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  diftemper )  fo  are  fat 
"^people,  and  men  of  much  fludy  and  application  of 
mind  :  by  reafon  the  flomach  in  all  thefe  finds  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  digeftion. 

INCUMBENT,  a  clerk  or  rainifter  who  is  refident 
on  his  benefice  5  he  is  called  incumbent,  becaufe  he  does, 
or  at  leaf!  ought  to,  bend  his  whole  fludy  to  difeharge 
the  cure  of  his  church. 

INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  their 
bending  out  of  a  redhlinear  flraight  courfe,  occafioncd 
by  refra£lion.  See  Optics. 

INCUS,  in  SJnatomy,  a  bone  of  the  internal  ear, 
fome  what  refembling  one  of  the  anterior  dentes  molares. 
See  Anatomy,  Nc  141. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a  term  in  law'  for  what  cannot 
be  defeated  or  made  void  \  as  an  indefeafible  eftate  of 
inheritance,  &.c.^ 

Indefeasible  Right  to  the  Ihrone .  See  PIf.redi - 

tart  Right. 

INDEFINITE,  that  which  has  no  certain  bounds, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 

Indefinite,  in  Grammar ,  is  underflood  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  &c.  which  are 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circumftance. 

.  INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaced. 

INDEMNITY,  in  Law ,  the  faving  harmlefs  *,  or  a 
writing  to  fecurc  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  enfue  from  any  a&. 

INDENTED,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  favv. 

INDENTURE,  in  Law,  a  writing  which  com- 
prifes  fome  contrail  between  two  at  lead.  5  being  in¬ 
dented  at  top,  anfvverable  to  another  part  which  has 
the  fame  contents.  Sec  DEED. 
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INDEPENDENTS,  a  feft  of  Proteflants  fo  called  Indepet!, 
from  their  maintaining  that  each  congregation  of  Cbrif- ,  e^ts> 
tians,  which  meets  in  one  houfe.  for  public  worfhip, 
is  a  complete  church,  has  fufficient  power  to  a&  and 
perform  every  thing  relating  to  religious  government 
within  itfelf,  and  is  in  no  refpeft  fubjed  or  accountable 
to  other  churches.  .  .  1 

The  Independents,  like  every  other  Chriftian  fe£l,T.heir  on- 
derive  their  own  origin  from  the  pra&icc  of  the§in‘ 
apoftles  in  planting  the  firft  churches  5  but  they  were 
unknown  in  modern  times  till  they  arofe  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  hierarchy  efta- 
bliihed  by  that  princefs  in  the  churches  of  her  domi¬ 
nions,  the  veflments  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  worftiip,  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  above  all  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ufed  in  the  admini- 
flration  of  baptifm,  were  very  offenfive  to  many  of  her 
fubje&s,  who  during  the  perfection  of  the  former 
reign  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Proteflants  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Geneva.  Thofe  men  thought  that  the 
church  of  England  refembled,  in  too  many  particulars, 
the  antichriliian  church  of  Rome )  and  they  called 
perpetually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a 
purer  worlhip.  From  this  circumflance  they  were  ftig- 
matized  by  their  adverfaries  with  the  general  name  of 
Puritans,  as  the  followers  of  No vatian  (a)  had  been  in 
the  ancient  church.  Elizabeth  was  not  difpofed  to 
comply  with  their  demands }  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
what  might  have  been  the  iffue  of  the  conteft,  had  the 
Puritans  been  united  among  themfelves  in  fenti merits, 
views,  and  meafures.  But  the  cafe  was  quite  other- 
wife.  That  large  body,  compofed  of  perfons  of  dih 
ferent  ranks,  characters,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
forms  of  doCtrins  and  difeipline  that  were  eflablifhed 
by  law.  was  all  of  a  fudden  divided  into  a  variety  of 
feCts.  Of  thefe  the  moft  famous  was  that  which  was 
formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Brown ,  a  man 
infinuating  in  his  manners,  but  unfleady  and  inconfifl- 
ent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things.  See 
Brown. 

This  innovator  differed  not  in  point  of  doCtrine  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  church  of  England,  or  from  the  refl  of 
the  Puritans  j  but  he  had  formed  notions  then  new 
and  Angular  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and 
the  rules  of  ecclefiaftical  government.  He  was  for 
dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  into  feparatc 
focieties  or  congregations  )  and  maintained,  that  fuch 
a  number  of  perfons  as  could  be  contained  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  place  of  worfhip  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
church,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
competent  to  an  ecclefiaftical  community.  Thefe  fmall 
focieties  he  pronounced  independent  jure  divino,  and  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  the  jurifdiClion  of  the  bifhops,  in 
wliofe  hands  the  court  had  placed  the  reins  of  fpi- 
ritual  government ;  and  alfo  from  that  of  prefbyteries 
Z  2  and 


(a)  The  followers  of  Novatian  were  called  Puritans,  becaufe  they  would  not  communicate  with  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  under  pretence  that  her  communion  was  polluted  by  admitting  thofe  to  the  facred  myfteries  who 
through  infirmity  had  facrificcd  to  idols  in  times  of  perfecution.  Thefe  unhappy  men  were  not  received  by 
the  church  till  after  a  long  coilrfe  of  penance.  The  Novafians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  however  long 
their  penance  or  however  fincere  their  forrow,  for  their  fin.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  ancient  Puritans  were,  like 
the  Englifh,  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  of  irreproachable  morals. 
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IndeperuT-  and  fynods,  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  fupreme 
vifible  fources  of  ecclefiaftical  authority.  He  alfo  main- 
v  tained,  that  the  power  of  governing  each  congrega¬ 
tion  redded  in  the  people  ;  and  that  each  member 
had  an  equal  (hare  in  this  government,  and  an  equal 
right  to  order  matters  for  the  good  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  Hence  all  points  both  of  dodlrine  and  difcipline 
were  fubmitted  to  the  difcuffion  of  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  ;  and  whatever  was  fupported  by  a  majority  of 
voices  paffed  into  a  law.  It  was  the  congregation 
alfo  that  eledled  certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  pallors,  to  perform  the  duty  of  public  inftruc- 
tion,  and  the  feveral  branches  of  divine  worlhip  ;  re- 
ferving,  however,  to  themfelves  the  power  ol  difmiiTing 
thefe  miniffers,  and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of 
private  members,  whenever  they  ffiould  think  fuch  a 
change  cbnducive  to  the  fpiritual  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  right 
of  the  pallors  to  preach  was  by  no  means  of  an  exclu- 
five  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone  *,  fince  any  mem¬ 
ber  that  thought  proper  to  exhort  or  inllrudl  the  bre¬ 
thren,  was  abundantly  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
fying  to  the  whole  affembly.  Accordingly,  when  the 
ordinary  teacher  or  pallor  had  finilhed  his  difcourfe,  all 
the  other  brethren  were  permitted  to  communicate  in 
public  their  fentiments  and  illuflrations  upon  any  ufeful 
or  edifying  fubjedl. 

The  zeal  with  which  Brown  and  his  affociates 
maintained  and  propagated  thefe  notions  was  in  a  high 
degree  intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed, 
that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe 
religious  focieties  that  were  founded  upon  a  different 
plan  from  his  j  and  treated,  more  efpecially  the  church 
of  England,  as  a  fpurious  church,  whofe  miniffers  were 
unlawfully  ordained,  whofe  difcipline  *w7as  popilh  and 
antichriffian,  and  whofe  facraments  and  inffitutions 
were  deftitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  fedl  of 
this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
fever e  treatment  which  their  own  violence  had  brought 
upon  them  from  an  adminiftration  that  was  not  diffin- 
guilhed  by  its  mildnefs  and  indulgence,  retired  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at  Middlebourg 
in  Zealand,  and  at  Amfferdam  and  Leyden  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  ;  but  their  eftablilhments  were  nei¬ 
ther  folid  nor  laffing.  Their  founder  returned  into 
England  ^  and  having  renounced  his  principles  of  repa¬ 
ration,  took  orders  in  the  eftablilhed  church,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he  thus 
abandoned,  difagreed  among  themfelves,  were  fplit  into 
parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from  day  to  day.  This 
engaged  the  wafer  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the  feverity 
of  their  founder’s  plan,  and  to  foften  the  rigour  of  his 
2  uncharitable  deciffons. 

And  pro-  The  pexfons  who  had  the  chief  merit  of  bringing 

^refs.  about  this  reformation  was  one  of  their  paffors  called 
John  Rohinfon ,  a .  man  who  had  much  of  the  folemn 
piety  of  the  times,  and  no  inconfiderable  portion  of 
learning.  This  well-meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the 
defedts  that  reigned  in  the  difcipline  of  Brown,  and  in 
the  fpirit  and  temper  of  his  followers,  employed  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  corredling  them,  and  in  new- 
modelling  the  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
lefs  odious  to  its  adverfaries,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  juft 
cenfure  of  thofe  true  Chriftians,  who  looked  upon  cha¬ 
rity  as  the  end  of  the  commandments.  Hitherto  the 


fedl  had  been  called  Brownfs  ;  but  Robinfon  having,  Itidepend- 
in  his  Apology,  affirmed,  Coetum  qucmlibet  particularem,  ( 
effe  to! am,  integram ,  et  pcrfe&am  ecclefam  ex  fuis  parti- 
bns  conjlantern  immediate  et  independentf.r  ( quoad 
alias  ccc/efias ) fib  ipfo  Chrijio , — the  fedl  was  henceforth 
called  Independents ,  of  which  the  apologift  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  founder. 

The  Independents  were  much  more  commend abld- 
than  the  Brownifts.  They  furpaffed  them  both  in  the 
moderation  of  their  fentiments,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  difcipline.  They  did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth 
bitter  and  uncharitable  invedlives  againft  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  umvorthy 
of  the  Chriftian  name.  On  the  contrary,  though  they 
confidered  their  own  form  of  eccleftaftical  government 
as  of  divine  inftitution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  apoftles,  *nay  by  the  apoftles  them¬ 
felves  5  they  had  yet  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  folid  piety  might 
flouriffi  in  thofe  communities  which  were  under  the 
jurifdidlion  of  bifhops  or  the  government  of  fynods 
and  prefhyteries.  This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro¬ 
binfon  himfelf,  who  expreftes  his  own  private  fenti¬ 
ments  and  thofe  of  his  community  in  the  following 
clear  and  precife  wrords :  “  Prof  lemur  coram  Deo  et 
hominibus ,  adeo  nolhs  convemre  cum  ecclefis  reforma- 
tis  Belgicis  in  re  religionism  ut  omnibus  et  fngulis  eantn- 
dem  ecclefarum  fdei  articulis ,  prout  habentur  in  bar* 
motiia  confefionutn  fdei ,  parati  fiinus  fubferibere .  Ec- 
cle/ias  reformatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus ,  cum 
iifdem  in  Jacr’is  Dei  communionem  profit ernur ,  et ,  quan¬ 
tum  in  nobis  efi,  colimus .  They  were  alfo  much  more 
attentive  than  the  Brownifts,  in  keeping  on  foot  a 
regular  miniftry  in  their  communities ;  for  wrhile  the 
latter  allowed  promifeuoufty  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and  ftill 
have,  a  certain  number  of  miniffers,  chofen  refpedlively 
by  the  congregations  where  they  are  fixed  ;  nor  is  any 
perfon  among  them  permitted  to  fpeak  in  public,  before 
lie  has  fubmitted  to  a  proper  examination  of  his  capaci¬ 
ty  and  talents,  and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of 
the  congregation. 

This  religious  fociety  ftill  fub lifts,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as  any 
church  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  diftinguiihed  from 
the  other  Proteftant  communities  chiefly  by  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  circumftances.  3 

1.  The  Independents  rejedl  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  and  In  what 
confeffions  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  requiring  of  their 
teachers  no  other  teft  of  orthodoxy  that  a  declaration”™^  in~ 
of  their  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  and  their  adhe- from  other 
rence  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  foie  ftandard  of  faith  Proteftants. 
and  pradtice. 

2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  rite  of 
ordination,  upon  which  fome  other  churches  lay  fo 
much  ft  refs  \  for  the  Independents  declare,  that  the 
qualifications  which  con&itute  a  regular  minifter  of  the 
New  Teftament,  are,  a  firm  belief  in  the  gofpel,  a 
principle  of  fincere  and  unaffedted  piety,  a  competent 
flock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion 
and  communicating  inftrudlion,  a  ferious  inclination  to 
engage  in  the  important  employment  of  promoting  the 
everlafting  falvation  of  mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  paftoral  office  from  fome  particular  fo- 
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Independ-  ciety  of  Chriftians.  Where  thefe  things  concur,  they 
ents-  confider  a  perfon  as  fitted  and  authorifed  for  the  dif- 

1  v '  charge  of  every  duty  which  belongs  to  the  miniflerial 

fundlion  ;  and  they  believe  that  the  impofition  of  the 
hands  of  bifhops  or  prefbyters  would  convey  to  him  no 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  which  he  was  not  before 
poffeffed. 

When  the  reformers  feparated  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  drew  up  public  confeffions  of  faith  or  ar¬ 
ticles  of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  fubfcription 
from  their  refpedlive  followers.  Their  purpofe  in  this 
was  to  guard  againft  dangerous  herefies,  to  afcertain 
•the  meaning  of  Scripture-language,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  Thefe  were  laudable  ends  ;  but  of  the  means 
chofen  for  attaining  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  the  glory  of  the  Independent  churches,  and 
whofe  learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church, 

^  expreffes  his  opinion  in  the  following  indignant  lan- 
Their  &r-  guage  :  “  How  much  fo  ever  the  Chriftian  world  va- 
guments  lueth  thefe  creeds  and  confeffions,  I  confefs,  for  my 
^ie  own  part,  that  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.  But  we 
creeds  are  to^  t^iat  vvere  genera%  drawn  up  by  the 

ableft  divines.  But  what  evidence  is  there  of  this  ? 
are  divines  in  vogue  and  power  commonly  the  mod 
knowing  and  upright  ?  But  granting  that  the  refor¬ 
mers  were  in  thofe  days  the  ableft  divines  \  the  ableft 
divines  educated  in  popiili  fchools,  notwithftanding 
any  pretended  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak  and  defedlive  in  Icripture  knowdedge,  which  was 
a  thing  in  a  manner  newr  to  them.  In  times  of  great 
ignorance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence  *,  and  yet 
far  fhort  of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  precife  rules  of  faith  for  all  Chriftians.  Yea, 
their  very  attempting  to  draw’-  up,  decide,  and  eftablifh, 
fuch  rules  of  faith,  is  an  inconteftable  evidence  of  their 
furpriling  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  How  could  they 
be  able  divines,  when  they  impofed  upon  the  confciences 
,  of  Chriftians  their  own  decifions  concerning  gofpel- 
faith  and  dodlrine  ?  Was  not  this  in  fadl  to  teach  and 
conftrain  Chriftians  to  depart  from  the  moft  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  their  religion,  / ubje&ion  and  allegiance  to 
Chrijl ,  the  only  teacher  and  lawgiver  ?  But  if  they  were 
able  men,  were  they  infallible?  No:  they  publicly  af¬ 
firmed  their  own  fallibility  ;  and  yet  they  adled  as  if 
they  had  been  infallible,  and  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
prefcribing  faith  and  dodlrine. 

“  But  even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them 
commiffion  to  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al¬ 
ready  ?  Could  the  firft  reformers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  religion  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?  Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expref- 
fions  than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  Son 
of  G«d  4  fpake  not  ofhimfelf;  but  as  the  Father  faid 
unto  him,  fo  he  fpake,’  (John  xii.  50.).  c  The  Spirit 
of  truth  fpake  not  of  himfelf ;  but  whatfoever  he  heard, 
that  he  fpake,’  John  xvi.  13.).  4  The  things  of  God 

the  apoftles  fpake,  not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wif- 
dom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  teacheth.’ 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13.).  If  the  Chriftian  revelation  was  thus 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  with 
fo  much  care  and  exaclnefs,  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God ,  by  the  Spirit ,  and  by  the 
dpoflles ,  who  were  the  ancient  dodlors  and  bifhops  ?  or 
who  vvere  the  firft  reformers  ?  or  who  were  any  fynods 
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or  affemblies  of  divines ,  that  they  dared  to  model  Chri-  liidepend- 
ftian  faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  impofe  it  t  cnt$*  4 
upon  the  minds  of  men  in  their  own  devifed  terms  and 
expreftions  ? 

44  Hath  Chrift  given  authority  to  all  his  minifters  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  to  new-mould  his  dodlrines  by  the 
rules  of  human  learning  whenever  they  think  fit  ?  or 
hath  he  delegated  his  power  to  any  particular  perfons  ? 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  dodlrines  are  not 
of  fuch  a  dudlile  nature  ;  but  ftand  fixed,  both  as  to 
matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is  at  any 
man’s  peril ,  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they  are  rules 
of  faith ,  into  any  new  drefs  or  fliape.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  firft  reformers,  and  all  councils,  fy¬ 
nods,  and  alfemblies,  who  have  met  together  to  colledl, 
determine,  and  decide,  to  preferibe  and  impofe  matters 
pertaining  to  Chriftian  faith,  have  adled  without  any 
warrant  from  Chrift,  and  therefore  have  invaded  the 
prerogative  of  him  who  is  the  foie  Prophet  and  Lawgi¬ 
ver  to  the  church.  Peace  and  unity,  I  know,  is  the 
pretended  good  deiign  of  thofe  creeds  and  confeffions. 

But  as  God  never  fandlified  them  for  thofe  ends,  fo  all 
the  world  knows  they  have  produced  the  contrary  ef-- 
fedls  y  difeord,  divifion,  and  the  fpilling  of  whole  feas 
of  Chriftian  blood  for  1 400  years  together.” 

Such  fentiments  as  thefe  are  now  maintained  byf 
Chriftians  of  various  denominations  5  but  they  were* 
firft  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore r 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  bringing  them  to  light  pro¬ 
perly  belongs.  Our  readers  will  think  differently  of 
them  according  to  their  preconceived  opinions  ;  but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute' 
them.  They  rife  almoft  neceffarily  out  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  fcheme  of  congregational  churches;  and  we* 
could  not  fupprefs  them  without  deviating  from  our 
fixed  refolution  of  doing  juftice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  well  thofe  from  whom  we  differ  as  thofe  with  whom 
we  agree.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  rafhly  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  Independents  of  the  prefent  age, 
merely  becaufe  they  rejedt  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  of  hu¬ 
man  compofition,  doubt  or  diibelieve  the  dodlrines' 
deemed  orthodox  in  other  churches.  Their  predecef- 
fors  in  the  laft  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid1' 

Calvinifts  than  the  Prefbyterians  themfelves  ;  as  many 
of  thofe  may  likewife  be  who  in  the  prefent  century 
admit  not  the  confeffions  and  formulas  of  the  Calviniftic  •  ^ 

churches.  They  acknowledge  as  divine  truth  every  Not  therc- 
dodlrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures;  but  they  think  f°re  necef- 
tliat  fcripture-dodlrines  are  moft  properly  expreffed  infaril}T  hetc* 
feripture- language  *,  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  religious’10  °X* 
liberty,  which  makes  them  rejedl  the  authority  of  bi¬ 
fhops  and  fynods  in  matters  of  difeipline,  makes  them' 
rejedl  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men  their  mailers,* 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  fince  44  one  is  their  mafter,  even  Chrift,  and  they 
are  all  brethren.”  ^ 

In  fupport  of  their  fcheme  of  congregational  churches,  Their  argu- 
they  obferve,  that  the  word  exxXqnx,  which  we  tranflate  men.ts  for 
churchy  is  always  ufed  in  Scripture  to  fignify  either  aJhe;Lde- 
Jingle  congregation ,  or  the  place  where  a  fingle  congre-  congre¬ 
gation  meets.  Thus  that  unlawful  affemblyat  Ephefus  gationai 
brought  together  againft  Paul  by  the  craftfmen,  is  churches.  .. 
calloft  iKKAvnay  a  churchy  (Adis  xix.  32,  39,  41.).  The 
word,  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a  more  facred. 

ufe  j 
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ufe ;  but  ftill  it  Unifies  either  the  tody  affemblmg,  or  ftance  in  the  whole  New  Tefiatnent.  The  facred  I.  dene,,,: 

^ place  \x\  which  it  affembles.  1  he  whole  body  of  writers,  when  freaking  of  all  the  Chriilians  in  a  nation  er^- 

the  dilciples  at  Lonnth  is  called  the  church ,  and  fpoken  or  province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fuch  a  nation  ~v~‘' 

ot  as  coming  together  into  one  place,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23.)  or  province,  but  the  churches  of  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  2.\ 
i.hre  P^ce  into  which  they  came  together  we  find  like-  the  churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.viii.  i.\  the  churches 
wale  called  a  church  ;  “  when  ye  come  together  in  the  of  Aha  (1  Cor* *  xvi.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  when 
church  when  ye  come  together  into  one  place,*’ (1  Cor.  fpeaking  of  the  dilciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might 
xi.  lb,  20.).  Wherever  there  were  more  congrega-  ordinarily  aflemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
tions  than  one,  there  were  likewife  inor e  churches  than  them  a  church;  Laying,  the  church  of  Antioch,  the 

one  .  1  a  us,  Let  your  women  keep  filence  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  church  of  Ephefus,  and  the 

Churches ,”  tv  rats  iy,x.Xr,rictis,  (1  Cor.  xi.  i8.).  The  whole  like. 

nation  of  Ifrael  is  indeed  called  a  churchy  but  it  was  no  In  each  of  thefe  churches  or  congregations  there  In  each’ 
rnoie  than  a  Angle  congregation  5  for  it  had  but  one  were  elders  or prejbyters  and  deacons;  and  in  every  church  con^  rega- 
place  of  public  worfhip,  viz.  the  firft  tabernacle,  and  there  ieems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder,  in  fome  t  ou  more 
afterwards  the  temple.  The  Catholic  church  of  Chrill,  a  great  ninny,  wh6  ail  «  laboured  in  word  and  doc- 'ft"  onc 
Ins  holy  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a  (ingle  con-  trine.”  Thtts  we  read  (Ads  xiv.  23.)  of  Paul  and  p 

gregation,  having  one  place  of  worfhip,  viz.  heaven ,  Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  church  j  and  (A6ls  whole  office 

whei.c  all  the  members  aflemble  by  faith  and  hold  com-  xx.  i^»)  of  a  company  of  elders  in  the  church  of  Ephefus,  b  t0  teach 
munion  ;  and  in  which,  when  they  (hall  all  be  fully  who  were  exhorted  to  “  feed  the  flock,  and  to  take  11 ' we *  a* 
gathered  together,  they  will  in  fa-fl  be  one  glorious  af-  heed  to  them  (elves  and  to  all  the  flock  ever  which  the  ^  vt;rn‘ 

lembly.  We  find  it  called  “  the  general  aflemhly  and  Holy  Ghoit  had  made  them  overfeers  but  of  fuch  el-  • 

church  of  the  flrfl-born,  vvhofe  names  are  written  in  ders  as  are  to  be  found  in  modern  prefbyterian  churches, 

heaven.  who  neither  teach  nor  are  apt  to  teach,  the  Indepen- 

Lefides  thefe,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  de-  dent  finds  no  veftige  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  ear- 

feription  of  a  church  in  the  New  Teffament  5  not  a  Heft  uninfpired  writers  of  the  Chriftian  church.  The 

trace  of  a  diocefe  or.  prefbytery  confiding  of  feveral  rule  or  government  of  this  prefbytery  or  elderfhip  in  a 

congregations,  all  fubjecl  to  one  jurifdi£tion.  The  church  is  not  their  own,  but  Chrift’s.  They  are  not 

number  of  difciples  in  Jerufalem  was  certainly  great  lords  over  God’s  heritage,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more 

before  they  were  dtfperfed  by  the  perfection  in  which  power  over  the  dilciples  than  the  apoftles  had.  But 
Paul  bore  fo  a.dlive  a  part :  yet  they  are  never  men-  when  the  adminiflration  of  the  apoftles  in  the  church 
tioned  as  funning  diilin£l  affemblies,  but  as  one  aflfem-  of  Jerufalem,  and  other  churches  where  they  a£led  as 

bly  meeting  with  its  elders  in  one  place ;  fometimes  in  elders,  is  inquired  into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not 

the  temple,  fometimes  in  Solomon’s  porch,  and  fome-  appear  to  him  that  they  did  any  thing  of  common 

times  in  an  upper  room.  After  the  difperfion,  the  concern  to  the  church”  without  the  confent  of  the 

difciples  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  as  they  could  no  multitude  ;  nay,  it  feems  they  thought  it  neceflary  to 

longer  aflemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a  church  judge  and  determine  in  difeipline  in  prefence  of  the 

by  themfelves,  or  one  church,  but  the  churches  of  Judea,  whole  church  (Adis  vi.  1 — 6.  xv.  22.1  Cor.  v.  3,  4,  3.) 

Samaria,  and  Galilee,  (Adis  ix.  31.  Gal.  i.  22.)  Excommunication  and  ablolution  were  in  the  power  of  3 
Whence  the  Independent  concludes,  that  in  Jerufalem  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  as  diltin-  Excommu* 

the  words  church  and  congregation  w  ere  of  the  fame  im-  guiflhed  from  the  congregation  (1  Cor.  v.  2  Cor.  ii.)  *»i. ation 

port  j  and  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  there,  where  the  gofpel  The  apoftle  indeed  fpeaks  of  his  delivering  lome  unto  ^bfolu- 

was  firft  preached,  he  thinks  we  may  reafonably  expedl  Satan  (1  Tim.  i  20.):  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that^^f 

to  find  it  fo  in  other  places.  J  hus  when  Paul 'on  his  he  did  it  by  himfelf,  and  not  after  the  manner  pointed  at  each  con- 

journey  calls  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to  I  Cor.  v.  4,  3  j  even  as  it  does  not  appear,  from  his  fay- gregation. 

Miletus,  he  fpeaks  to  them  as  the  joint  overfeers  of  a  ing,  in  one  epiftle,  that  the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy 
lingle  congregation  :  “Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  and  by  the  putting  on  of  his  hands,  that  this  was  not  done 
to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made  in  the  prejhytery  of  a  church,  as  in  the  other  epiftle 

you  overfeers,”  (Adis  xx.  28.).  Had  the  church  at  we  find  it  adlually  was.  The  trying  and  judging  of 

Ephefus  confifted  of  different  congregations  united  falfe  apoftles  was  a  matter  of  the  firft  importance  :° but 

under  fuch  a  jurifdi&ion  as  that  of  a  modern  prefby-  it  was  done  by  the  elders  with  the  flock  at  Ephefu* 

tery,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  fay,  “  Take  heed  (Rev.  ii.  2.  A&s  xx.  28.)  5  and  that  whole  flock  did 

to  yourfelves,  and  to  the  Jlocks  over  which  the  Holy  in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  Lord’s  fup- 
Ghoft  hath  made  you  overfeers;”  but  this  is  a  way  of  per,  and  pray  together  in  one  (b)  place.  Even  the 
Ipeaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  not  an  in-  power  of  binding  and  loofing,  or  the  power  of  the  keys , 

as 


(b)  The  evidence  upon  which  this  is  faid  by  Mr  Glafs  (for  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  is  extradled  from  his 
works)  is  probably  the  following  paffage  in  the  epiftle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephefians  :  E t  ycc%  jeett  hvlegov 

*rgortt;^u,  “  Jo.r  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  fuch  force  as  we  are  told,  how  much  more  prevalent  muff 
that  be  .which  is  made  by  the  bifhop  and  the  whole  church  ?  He  then  that  does  not  come  together  into  the  fame 
place  with  it,  is  proud,  and  hath  condemned  himfelf;  for  it  is  written,  God  refifteth  the  proud.  Let  us  not 
therefore  refill  the  biftiop,  that  we  may  be  the  fervants  of  God.”  The  fentence,  as  it  thus  Hands  by  itfelf,  cer¬ 
tainly  countenances  Mr  Glafs’s  fcheme ;  but  the  reader  who  thinks  any  regard  due  to  the  teftimony  of  Ignatius, 
will  do  well  to  perufe  the  whole  epiiile  as  publiiiied  by  Voftius. 
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Ir.deperd*  as  it  has  been  called,  Was  by  cur  Saviour  conferred  not 
fins.  upon  a  particular  order  of  difciples,  but  upon  the 

* - ~  cflurcfl  .  u  jf  thy  brother  ihall  trefpafs  againft  thee, 

go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  ihall  hear  thee,  thou  hail  gained  thy  brother.  But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witnefies  every 
word  rnay  be  eftablithed.  And  if  he  fhall  neglect:  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he  neglect 
to  hear  the  church ,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  what¬ 
soever  ye  fhall  bind  on  earth,  fhall  be  bound,”  &c. 

'  (St  Mat.  xviii.  15,  16,  17,  t8.).  It  is  not  faid,  if  he 
fhall  negletl  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  ;  far  lefscan  it  be  meant  that  the 
offended  perfon  fhould  tell  the  caufe  of  his  offence  to 
nil  the  difciples  in  a  prefbytery  or  diocefe  confiding  of 
many  congregations  :  but  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
that  particular  church  or  congregation  to  which  they 
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thefer.tenceb-rth  belong  ;  and  the  fentence  of  that  affembly,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  its  elders,  is  in  a  very  folemn  manner  de¬ 
clared  to  be  final,. from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to 
any  jurifdi&icn  on  earth. 

With  refpefl  to  the  conjlitutlng  of  elders  in  any  church 
or  congregation,  the  Independent  reafons  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  The  officers  of  Chrill’s  appointment 
are  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  church,  or 
they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  planting  of 
Chriftianity.  The  extraordinary  were  thofe  who  were 
emplo>ed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  gofpel  churches, 
and  in  publilhing  the  New  Teftament  revelation.  Such 
were  the  apofiles,  the  chofen  witnefies  of  our  Saviour’s 
refurreftion  ;  fuch  were  the  prophets  infpired  by  the 
Holy  Ghofi  for  explaining  infallibly  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  by  the  things  written  in  the  New  5  and  fuch  were 
the  evangelifts,  the  apofiles  minifters.  Thefe  can  be 
fucceeded  by  none  in  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
becaufe  their  work  was  completed  by  theinfelves.  But 
they  are  fucceeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
by  elders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per¬ 
manent  orders  of  miniflers  in  the  church.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  it  belongs  t q  the  office  of  the  elder 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrifi  :  and  the  only  queflion  to 
be  fettled  is,  how  men  are  ordinarily  called  to  that 
office  ?  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little 
or  no  difoute.  No  man  now  can  pretend  to  be  fo 
called  of  God  to  the  rniniftry  of  the  word  as  the  apo¬ 
files  and  other  infpired  elders  were,  whom  he  chofe 
to  be  the  publifliers  of  his  revealed  truth,  and  to  whofe 
million  he  bore  witnefs  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  what  the  apofiles  were  to  thofe  who  had  the  di¬ 
vine  oracles  from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  are 
to  us  ;  and  therefore  as  no  man  can  lawfully  pretend  a 
call  from  God  to  make  any  addition  to  thofe  writings, 
fo  neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfully  called  to 
the  miniilry  of  the  word  already  written  but  in  the 
manner  which  that  word  dire£ls.  Now  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  which  the  New  Teftament  fpeaks  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  of  the  characters  of  thofe  who  lliould  exercife 
the  office  of  elders  in  the  church,  and  of  the  aftual  ex- 
eicife  of  that  office.  The  former  are  graphically  drawn 
in  the  epifiles  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and  the  latter  is 
minutely  deferibed  in  Paul’s  difeourfe  to  the  Ephefian 
elders,  in  Peter’s  exhortation  to  elders,  and  our  Lord’s 
commiffion  to  thofe  miniflers,  with  whom  he  promifed 
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to  be  always  prefent  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  Imkpend* 
It  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add  ents*  , 
to,  or  diminifh  from,  the  defeription  of  a  gofpel  mi- 
nifier  given  in  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  infill  upon  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  any  qualification  which  is  not  there  mention¬ 
ed,  or  to  difpenfe  with  any  qualification  as  needlefs 
which  is  there  required.  Neither  has  Jefus  Chrifi,  Arguments 
the  only  legiflator  to  the  church,  given  to  any  mini-  againft  the 
fiers  or  people  any  power  or  right  whatfoever  to  call,  efficacy  of 
fend,  eleft,  or  ordain,  to  that  office  any  perfon  who 
not  qualified  according  to  the  defeription  given  in  his  r;a|  ordinal- 
law  ;  nor  has  he  given  any  poiver  or  right  to  reject  the  tion, 
leaf!  of  them  who  are  fo  qualified,  and  who  deiire  the 
office  of  a  biffiop  or  elder.  Let  a  man  have  hands  laid 
upon  him  by  fuch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de- 
feent  by  imposition  of  hands  from  the  apofiles;  let  him 
be  fet  apart  to  that  office  by  a  company  of  minirters 
themfelves,  the  moft  conformable  to  the  feripture  cha- 
ra£ter,  and  let  him  be  chofen  by  the  mofl  holy  people 
on  earth  ;  yet  if  he  anfwer  not  the  New  Teftament 
delcription  of  a  minifter,  he  is  not  called  of  God-  to 
that  office,  and  is  no  minifter  of  Chrifi,  but  is  indeed 
running  unfent.  No  form  of  ordination  can  pretend 
to  fuch  a  clear  foundation  in  the  New  Teftament  as 
the  defeription  of  the  perfons  who  lliould  be  elders  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether  by 
biffiops  or  preibyters,  is  of  no  more  importance  in  the 
million  of  a  minifter  of  Chrifi,  than  the  waving  of 
one’s  hand  in  the  air  cr  the  putting  of  it  into  his  bo- 
fom  ;  for  now  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceafed, 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  rite,  by  whomfoever  perform¬ 
ed,  can  convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinary  or  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  fometimes 
ufed,  even  in  the  apoftolic  age,  without  any  fuch  inten¬ 
tion.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  feparated  to  the 
particular  employment  of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  “  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them  But  did  this  ceremony  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  two  apofiles  any  new  power  or  authority 
to  a£l  as  minifters  of  Chrifi  ?  Did  the  impofition  of 
hands  make  thofe  Alining  lights  of  the  gofpel  one  whit 
better  qualified  than  they  were  before  to  convert  and 
baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long-fulfering  and  doiftrine. 

It  cannot  be  pretended.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  received  the  Holy  Ghofi  before  they  came 
to  Antioch  ;  and  as  they  were  apofiles,  they  were  of 
courfe  authorized  to  difeharge  all  the  functions  of  the 
inferior  and  ordinary  minifters  of  the  gofpel.  In  a 
word,  whoever  in  his  life  and  converfation  is  conform-  ' 
able  to  the  chara£ler  which  the  infpired  writers  give  of 
a  biftiop  or  elder,  and  is  Hkewife  qualified  by  bis 
“  mightinefs  in  the  feripture”  to  difeharge  the  duties 
of  that  office,  is  fully  authorized  to  adminifter  the  fa-  rj 
craments  of  b'aptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper,  to  teach,  anci  cven 
exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  iong-fuffering  and  doc-  againft  the 
trine,  and  has  all  the  call  and  miffion  which  the  Lord  necefl,ty  °f 
now  gives  to  any  man  ;  whilft  he  who  wants  the  qua-  ^aq°^U^ar 
locations  mentioned,  has  not  God’s  call,  whatever 
he  may  have,  nor  any  authority  to  preach  the  gof¬ 
pel  of  Chrift,  or  to  difpenfe  the  ordinances  of  his  reli¬ 
gion. 

From  this  view  of  the  Independent  principles,  -which 
is  faithfully  taken  from  their  own  writers,  it  appears, 
that,  according  to  them,  even  the  ele&ion  of  a  congre¬ 
gation 
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l&thpfnd-  Ration  cbnfers  upon  the  man  whom  they  may  choofe 
€nts  for  their  paftor  no  new  powers,  but  only  creates  a  new 
relation  between  him  and  a  particular  flock,  giving 
/him  an  exclufive  right,  either  by  liimfelf  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  paftors  conftituted  in  the  fame 
manner  to  exercife  among  them  that  authority  which 
he  derives  immediately  from  Chrift,  and  which  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  is  poffeffed  by  every  fincere  Chri- 
ftian  according  to  his  gifts  and  abilities*  Were  the 
minifters  of  the  gofpel  conftituted  in  any  other  way 
than  this  *,  by  impolition  of  hands,  for  inftance,  in  fuc- 
ceffion  from  the  apoftles  5  the  cafe  of  Chriftians  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard, 
and  the  ways  of  God  fcatcely  equal.  We  are  ftriftly 
commanded  not  to  forfake  the  affembling  of  ourfelves 
together,  but  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  apoftles  doc¬ 
trine  and  fellowfhip,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayer  :  44  but  can  any  man  (alks  one  of  their  ad¬ 
vocates)  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  what  he  is  com¬ 
manded  to  do  in  point  of  gratitude,  what  is  made  his 
own  perfonal  aft,  an  aft  expreftive  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  affeftions,  can  pofiibly  be  reftrifted  to  the  in¬ 
termediate  offices  or  inftrumentality  of  others,  who  aft 
by  powers  which  he  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  ? 

To  fuppofe  a  thing  neceffary  to  my  happinefs,  which 
is  not  in  my  own  power,  or  wholly  depends  upon  the 
good  pleafure  of  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  au¬ 
thority,  and  concerning  whofe  intentions  and  difpofi- 
tions  I  can  have  no  fecutity,  is  to  fuppofe  a  conftitu- 
tion  the  moft  foolifti  and  ill-natured,  utterly  inconfiftent 
with  our  ideas  of  a  wife  and  good  agent.”  Such  are 
fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  maintain  the  divine  right  of  congregational 
churches,  and  the  inefficacy  of  minifterial  ordination  to 
conftitute  .a  minifter  of  Chrift.  We  mean  not  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  them,  as  the  reader  will  find  different  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  church  pleaded  for  under  the  words 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopacy,  to  which  we  refer 
him  for  farther  fatisfaftiCn.  We  (hall  only  obferve  at 
prefent,  what  it  would  be  affeftation  to  pafs  unr 
noticed,  that  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the 
laft-  quoted  advocate  for  the  Independents,  if  pufhed 
as  far  as  it  will  go,  neceffarily  leads  to  confequences 
which  will  not  readily  be  admitted  by  a  Chriftian  of 
any  denomination,  or  indeed  by  a  ferious  and  confident 
Theift. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  not  certain,  fixed,  and  limited  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  indefinite . 

INDEX,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-finger.  It 
is  thus  called  from  indico ,  “  I  point  or  direft becaufe 
that  finger  is  generally  fo  ufed  :  whence  alfo  the  ex* 
tenfor  indicis  is  called  indicator . 

Index,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ,  (hows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  its  exponent .  See  Algebra. 

Index  of  a  Book,  is  that  part  annexed  to  a  book, 
referring  to  the  particular  matter  or  paffages  therein 
contained. 

Index  of  a  Globe,  is  a  little  ftyle  fitted  on  to  the 
north  pole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  cer¬ 
tain  divifions  in  the  hour-circle.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
called  gnomon.  See  Globe. 

Expurgatory  Index ,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books 
in  . the  church  of  Rome, 
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The  firft  catalogues  of  this  kind  were  made  by  tbe 
inquifitors  :  and  thefe  were  afterwards  approved  of  by  v- 
the  council  o£  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made 
in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition.  Thus 
an  index  of  heretical  books  being  formed,  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  and  print¬ 
ed  with  feveral  introduftory  rules ;  by  the  fourth  of 
which,  the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
is  forbidden  to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence  *, 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  bodk  (hall 
be  printed  at  Rome  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope’s  vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  Pope  5 
nor  in  any  other  places,  unlefs  allowed  by  the  bifttop 
of  the  diocefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by 
the  inquifitor  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  Trent  jndex  being  thus  publiffied,  Philip  II/ 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 
in  1571,  with  confiderable  enlargements.  'Another 


Iridit* 


index  was  publifhed  in  Spain  1584  ;  a  copy  of  which 
was  fnatched  out  of  the  fire  when  the  Englifh  plun 
dered  Cadiz.  Afterwards  there  were  feveral  expurga¬ 
tory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  particu 
larly  in  Spain. 

INDIA.  See  Hindostan. — *By  the  name  of  In¬ 
dia  the  ancients  underftood  only  the  weftern  peninfula, 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninfula  beyond 
it,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  -countries  which 
lie  farther  to  the  eaftward }  though  by  the  moderns  all 
thofe  vaft  trafts  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Perfian 
empire  to  the  iftands  of  Japan,  are  confounded  under 
the  general  name  of  Eafi  Indies .  Even  the  ancients, 
though  originally  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
weftern  parts  of  Hindoftan,  gradually  extended  the 
natne  of  India  over  the  other  countries  they  difeovered 
to  the  eaftward  \  fo  that  probably  they  would  have  in¬ 
volved  all  the  reft  in  the  fame  general  defignation,  had 
they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  moderns 
are.  By  whom  thefe  countries  were  originally  peopled,  Conjefture 
is  a  queftion  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  refol-  concerning 
ved.  Certain  it  is,  that  fome  works  in  thefe  parts  difeo-  Pe°_- 

ver  marks  of  aftonilhing  (kill  and  power  in  the  inhabi-  ot 
tants,  fuch  as  the  images  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta;  the 
rocking  ftoneS  of  immenfe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  ba¬ 
lanced  that  a  man  can  move  them  with  his  hand ;  the 
obfervatory  at  Benares,  See.  Thefe  ftupendous  works 
are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Cuftiites  or  Baby* 
lonians,  the  firft  diftinft  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 
of  confequence  mull  for  fome  time 'have  poffeffed  in  a 
manner  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  it 
can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  that  the  fubjefts  of 
Nimrod,  the  beginning  of  whofe  kingdom  was  in  Shinar, 
might  extend  themfelves  eaftward,  and  thus  fill  the  fer¬ 
tile  regions  of  the  eaft  with  inhabitants,  without  think¬ 
ing  it  worth  while  for  a  long  time  to  meddle  with  % 
the  lefs  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  weftward.  Thus  Why  the 
would  be  formed  that  great  and  for  fome  time  infu-  Indians  and 
parable  divifion  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  vyeftern  na* 
other  countries  ;  fo  that  the  weftern  nations  knew  not 
even  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Indians  but  by  obfeure  one  ano- 
repott  $  while  the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  ori-  ther. 
gin,  invented  a  thoufand  idle  tales  concerning  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  their  nation,  which  fome  of  the  moderns 
have  been  credulous  enough  to  believe  and  regard  as 
fafts. 

The  firft  among  the  weftern  nations  who  diftinguifh- 
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India.  ed  themfelves  by  their  application  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  who  were  of  confequence  likely  to 
di/cover  thefc  didant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians.  T  he  former,  however,  foon  loft  their 
3  inclination  for  naval  affairs,  and  held  all  feafaring  peo- 
Account  of  detedation  as  profane  perfons ;  though  the  ex- 

tbe  expedi-  tenfive  conqueds  of  Sefodris,  if  we  can  believe  them, 
mud  have  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied  this  defed. 
Without  regard  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  againft 
maritime  affairs,  he  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
400  fail  in  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  fea,  which  con¬ 
quered  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Erythrean 
fea  (a)  to  India  ;  while  the  army  led  by  himfelf  march¬ 
ed  through  Afia,and  fubdued  all  the  countries  to  the 
Ganges ;  after  which  he  croffed  that  river,  and  ad^ 
vanced  to  the  eadern  ocean. 

Great  difputes  have  been  carried  on  with  refpedl  to 
this  conqueror,  and  the  famous  expedition  juft  now 
related  ;  but  the  learned  Dr  Robertfon,  in  his  Dif 
quifition  concerning  ancient  India ,  declares  himfelf  in 
doubt  whether  any  fuch  expedition  ever  was  made,  for 
the  following  reafons.  1.  Few  hidorical  fa£h  feem  to 
be  better  edablidied  than  that  of  the  averfion  the  E- 
gyptians  entertained  to  feafaring  people  and  naval  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  the  Do&or  confiders  it  as  impoflible  eveii 
for  the  mod  powerful  monarch  to  change  in  a  few’  years 
a  national  habit  confirmed  by  time  and  fan£lified  by 
religion.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  armaments  is  an 
argument  againd  their  exidence  ;  for  befides  the  400 
(hips  of  war,  he  had  another  deet  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  and  fuch  a  mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  con- 
ftru&ed  in  any  nation  unaccudomed  to  maritime  affairs,, 
in  a  few  years.  2.  Plerodotus  makes  no  mention  of 
the  conqueds  of  India  by  Sefodris,  though  he  relates 
his  hidory  at  fome  length.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  dory  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He¬ 
rodotus  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
have  the  fird  account  of  this  expedition.  Diodorus 
himfelf  informs  us  that  he  had  it  from  the  Egyptian 
prieds  ;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  “  many 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a  delire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  honour  of  their  country  than  from  attention 
to  truth  and  he  takes  notice  that  both  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  prieds  and  Greek  writers  differ  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  accounts  wdiich  they  give  of  the  adlions 
of  Sefodris.  3.  Though  Diodorus  declares  that  he 
has  fele£led  the  mod  probable  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
narrative,  yet  there  are  dill  fo  many  improbabilities, 
or  rather  impodibilities,  contained  in  his  relation,  that 
tve  cannot  by  any  means  give  credit  to  it.  4.  For  the 
reafon  juft  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo 
reje&ed  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits 
of  Sefodris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus 
and  Hercules. 

But  whatever  may  be  determined  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  up  a  con- 
ffant  intercourfe  with  fome  parts  of  India  by  naviga¬ 
ting  the  Arabian  gulf,  now  the  Red  fea.  Of  this  na¬ 
vigation  they  became  matters  by  taking  from  the 
Vo l.  XI.  Part  I. 
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Idumeans  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  India. 
Red  fea  :  but  as  the  diftance  betwnxt  the  neared  place  v“' J 
of  that  fea  and  Tyre  was  dill  considerable,  the  land- 
carriage  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  expenfive  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  neceffary  to  become  maders  of 
a  port  on  the  eadern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  near¬ 
er  to  the  Red  fea  than  Tyre,  that  fo  the  goods 
might  be  (hipped  from  thence  to  Tyre  itfelf.  With 
this  view  they  took  poffeflion  of  Rhinvelura,  the  neared 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  gulf ;  and 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed 
by  a  much  fhorter  and  lefs  expenfive  route  than  over 
land. — This  is  the  fird  authentic  account  of  any  in¬ 
tercourfe  betwixt  India  and  the  wedern  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  to  this  w?e  are  without  doubt  in  a  great 
meafure  to  aferibe  the  vad  wealth  and  power  for  which 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  anciently  renowned  ;  for  in  other 
refpe£ls  the  whole  territory  of  Phenicia  was  but  of 
little  confequence.  Not  with  (landing  the  frequency 
of  thefe  voyages,  however,  the  ancients  are  able  to 
give  little  or  no  account  of  them.  The  moll  particu¬ 
lar  deferiptien  we  have  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  ;  fo  that  if  the  Tyrians  themfelves  kept  any  jour¬ 
nals  of  their  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
entirely  loft  when  the  city  w'as  dedroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  ^ 

Though  the  Jew's,  under  the  reign  of  David  and  So-  The  Jews 
lomon,  carried  on  an  extend ve  and  lucrative  commerce, did  no}  vi- 
yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  trade  to  fit  India* 
any  part  of  India.  There  are  only  two  places  mention¬ 
ed  to  which  their  (hips  failed,  viz.  Ophir  and  Tarftiifti;  ' 
both  of  which  are  now  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated 
on  the  eadern  coaft  of  Africa  :  the  ancient  Tarlhilh, 
according  to  Mr  Bruce,  was  the  prefent  Mocha  ;  and 
Opbir  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  fo  remarkable  in  former 
times  for  its  mines,  that  it  was  called  by  Oriental  wri¬ 
ters  the  golden  Sofala  *.  *  Sec  Opbir 

Thus  the  Indians  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown  <r*r~ 
to  the  wedern  nations,  and  undifturbed  by  them  ;  pro-^ 
bably  in  fubje£lion  to  the  mighty  empire  of  Babylon, 
from  which  the  country ‘was  originally  peopled,  or  in 
alliance  with  it ;  and  the  poffeflion  of  this  vaft  region 
will  ealily  account  for  the  immenfe  and  otherwife  al- 
mod  incredible  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonilh  monarchs.  Soon  after  the  deffru&ion  of  thatConqyeft6 
monarchy  by  the  Perfians,  however,  we  find  their  mo- of  the  Per. 
natch  Darius  Hyllafpes  undertaking  an  expedition  flans  in  In- 
againd  the  Indians  *.  His  conqueds  were  not  exten-*^3, 
five,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  territory  watered  Hq~ 
by  the  Indus;  neverthelefs,  fuch  as  they  were,  the  °^an,n  a* 
acquilition  feems  to  have  been  very  important,  as  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory,  according 
to  Herodotus,  w^as  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole 
Perfian  empire.  According  to  his  account,  however,  . 
we  mud  form  a  much  more  diminutive  opinion  of  the 
riches  of  the  Perfian  monarch  than  has  commonly  been 
done;  fince  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  empire  W'as 
divided  into  20  fatrapies  or  governments  5  all  of  w'hich 
A  a  yielded 


(aJ  This  mud  not  be  confounded  with  the  Red fea ,  notwithftanding  the  fimilarity  of  names.  The  Erythrean 
fea  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  ftraits  of  Babelmaftdel  and  the  Malabar  coaft,  now 
called  the  Indian  fea  or  ocean. 
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evenue  of  14,560  Euhoic  talents,  amount-  through 
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Great. 


ing  in  the  whole  to  2,807,4371.  iterling.-  The  amount 
of  the  revenue  from  the  conquered  provinces  of  India 
therefore  mull  have  been  confiderably  fhort  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  was  dif¬ 
fused  by  the  expedition  of  Darius,  or  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coaft  \  for 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tranfa£lions  of  thofe 
whom  they  called  Barba?' la  ns  ;  and  as  for  Scylax  him- 
felf,  he  told  ft)  many  incredible  ftories  in  the  account 
he  gave  of  his  voyage,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  difbelieved  in  almoft  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
falle. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  fo  fully  taken  notice 
of  under  the  article  Hindostan,  that  nothing  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place,  than  that  he  wrent 
no  farther  into  the  country  than  the  prefent  territory 
of  the  Panjab,  all  of  wrhich  he  did  not  traverfe.  Its 
fouth-weft  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  call¬ 
ed  the  Hijfudrus ,  now  the  Set  lege.  The  breadth  of 
the  diftridl  from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege,  to  Attock 
on  the  Indus,  is  computed  to  be  259  geographical 
miles  in  a  ftraight  line  *,  and  Alexander’s  march,  com¬ 
puted  in  the  fame  manner,  did  not  exceed  200  }  ne- 
verthelefs,  by  the  Spreading  of  his  numerous  army  over 
the  country,  and  the  exadt  meafurement  and  delinea¬ 
tion  of  all  his  movements  by  men  of  Science  whom  he 
employed,  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  weftern 
part  of  India  was  obtained.  It  is,  however,  furpri- 
iing,  that  having  marched  through  fo  many  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  where  the  people  mull 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  receive  any 
information  concerning  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with  from  the  rains  which  fell  periodically  at  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  It  was  the  extreme  diftrefs  occa- 
fioned  by  them  which  made  his  Soldiers  finally  refolve 
to  proceed  no  farther  \  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  they 
did  adopt  this  refolution,  fince  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  it  had  rained  inceflantly  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  Thefe  rains,  however,  according  to  the 
teftimony  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  fall 
only  in  the  mountainous  parts,  little  or  none  being  ever 
Seen’ in  the  plains.  Ariftobulus  informs  us,  that  in  the 
country  through  which  Alexander  marched,  though 
heavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains,  not  a  (bower 
was  Seen  in  the  plains  below.  The  diftridl  is  now  Sel¬ 
dom  vifited  by  Europeans  ;  but  Major  Rennel  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  perfon  of  credit,  Yvho  had  refided  in  the 
Panjab,  that  during  great  part  of  the  S.  W.  monfoon, 
or  at  leaft  in  the  months  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  mod  other 
parts  of  India,  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Indies,  except  very  near  the  fea,  though  the  atmofphere 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  fliowers  full  through¬ 
out  the  whole  feafon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that 
when  he  vifited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  three 
years  before.  We  may  have  Some  idea  of  what  the 
Macedonians  differed  by  what  happened  afterwards  to 
Nadir  Shah,  who,  though  pofl'effed  of  vaft  Yvealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  great  experience  in  military  affairs, 
yet  loft  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  crofting  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  ri\rers  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  battles  with  the 
favage  inhabitants  who  inhabit  the  countries  betwixt 
the  Oxus  and  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  He  marched 
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the  fame  countries,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  India 
direction,  that  Alexander  did.  1 

By  his  voyage  down  the  river  Indus,  Alexander 
contributed  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knoYvledge  of  India  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con- 
quefts  by  land.  According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  fpace 
of  country  through  which  he  failed  on  the  Indus,  from 
the  Hyphalis  to  the  ocean,  was  not  lefs  than  ioco 
miles  *,  and  as,  during  the  Yvhole  of  that  navigation, 
he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  fides  the  river  to  lub- 
mit  to  him,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  country 
on  each  fide  was  explored  to  fome  diftance.  An  ex- 
ad  account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  which  he  palled,  was  preferred  in  the  journals 
•of  his  three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus  and  Ariftobu- 
lus  and  thefe  journals,  Arrian  informs  us,  he  followed  9 
in  the  compofition  of  his  hiftory.  From  thefe  authors  State  ofln- 
Yve  learn,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  weftern^® 
part  of  that  vaft  trad  named  India  was  poffeffed  by  iexanjer#  " 
(even  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territory  of  King 
Porus,  which  Alexander  firft  conquered,  and  then  re- 
ftored  to  him,  is  faid  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than 
2C00  towns  -y  and  the  king  of  the  Prafii  had  afiembled 
an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  2000  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  to  oppofe  the  Macedonian 
monarch  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  navigable 
rivers  with  which  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  afford¬ 
ed  then,  and  Hill  continue  to  afford,  an  intercourse  from 
one  part  to  another  by  Yvater  :  and  as  at  that  time 
thefe  rivers  had  probably  many  fhips  on  them  for  the 
purpofes  of  commerce,  Alexander  might  eafily  colled 
all  the  number  he  is  faid  to  have  had,  viz.  2000 j  fince 
it  is  reported  that  Semiramis  was  oppofed  by  double  the 
number  on  the  Indus  when  fhe  invaded  India.  When 
Mahmud  Gazni  alfo  invaded  this  country,  a  fleet  was 
colleded  upon  the  Indus  to  oppofe  him,  confifting  of 
the  fame  number  of  vefiels.  From  the  Ayeen  Akbery, 
alfo,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India 
ftill  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communication  with 
each  other  by  water  *,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  have  40,000  vefiels  of  various  con-  * 
flrudions.  10 

Under  the  article  HlNDOSTAN  we  have  mentioned  Why  Alex- 
Major  Rennel’s  opinion  concerning  the  filence  of  A\cx-*"dershi\- 
ander’s  hiftorians  about  the  expedition  of  Scylax  \  but 
Dr  Robertfon  accounts  for  it  in  another  manner.  “  It -he  voyage 
is  remarkable  (fays  lie},  that  neither  Nearchus,  nor  of  Scylax. 
Ptolemy,  nor  Ariftobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  men¬ 
tion  the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  proceed 
from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus 
was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  pretenfions  to  literature.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  occafioned  by  the  reafons  they  had  to  diftruft  the 
veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  no¬ 
tice.  Accordingly,  in  a  fpeech  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  afierts,  that,  except  Bac¬ 
chus,  he  was  the  firft  who  had  pafled  the  Indus  \  Yvhich 
implies  that  he  difbelieved  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  Yvhat  Darius 
Hyftafpes  is  faid  to  have  dene  in  order  to  fubjedl  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Perfian  crown.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Megafthenes,  who  refided  a  confiderable 
time  in  India.  He  afierts  that,  except  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  (to  whofe  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is 
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aftonifhed  that  he  fhould  have  given  any  credit),  Alex- 
ander  was  the  firft  who  had  invaded  India.  Arrian 
informs  us  that  the  Affaceni,  and  other  people  who  in¬ 
habited  the  country  now  called  Candahar ,  had  been 
tributary  firft  to  the  AfTyrians  and  then  to  the  Medes- 
and  Perfians.  As  all  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
north-weft  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to 
be  part  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  what  was  levied 
from  them  is  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  tribute-roll 
from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  that  none  of  the 
provinces  to  the  fouth  of  the  Indus  were  ever  fubjeft 
to  the  kings  of  Perfia.”  — The  Do&or  differs  from  Mr 
Rennel  with  refpeft  to  the  furprife  which  Alexander 
and  his  army  expreffed  when  they  faw  the  high  tides 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
very  naturally  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithftanding  what 
Herodotus  had  written  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux 
obfervable  in  the  Red  fea.  All  that  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus  concerning  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  “  in  the  Red  fea  there  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  every  day.”  No  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Macedonians  ftiould  be  furprifed  and  terrified  at 
the  very  high  tides  which  prefented  themfelves  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  which  the  few  words  of  Herodotus 
above-mentioned  had  by  no  means  led  them  to  ex- 
pe£L  In  the  like  manner  the  Romans  were  furprifed 
at  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic,  when  they  had  conquered 
fome  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean.  Cse- 
far  deferibes  the  aftoniftiment  of  his  foldiers  at  a  fpring 
tide  in  Britain  which  greatly  damaged  his  fleet  5  and 
indeed,  confidering  the  very  little  rife  of  the  tide  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  accefs,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  by 
Arrian  highly  probable. 

The  country  on  each  fide  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  kingdom  of  Porus  already  mentioned.  The 
climate,  foil,  and  productions  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exaCtly 
deferibed,  and  the  deferiptions  found  to  correfpond  in 
a  furprifmg  manner  with  modern  accounts.  The  da¬ 
ted  change  of  feafons  now  known  by  the  name  of 
monfoons ,  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwellings  and  in¬ 
undations  of  the  rivers,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particu¬ 
larly  deferibed.  The  deferiptions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  equally  particular  \  their  living  entirely  upon  vege¬ 
table  food,  their  divifion  into  tribes  or  cafts,  with  many 
of  the  particularities  related  under  the  article  Hindoo, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander’s  ex¬ 
pedition.  His  military  operations,  however,  extended 
but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly  fo  called  ;  no 
farther  indeed  than  the  modern  province  of  Lahor,  and 
the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  from  Moultan 
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to  the  fea  *,  though,  had  he  lived  to  undertake  another 
expedition  as  he  intended,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
would  have  fubdued  a  vaftly  greater  trad  of  country  ; 
nor  indeed  could  anything  probably  have  fet  bounds  to 
his  conquefts  but  death  or  revolts  in  diftant  provinces  of 
ii  empirc*  In  order  to  fecure  tile  obedience  of  thofe 

Cities  built  countries  he  fubdued,  Alexander  found  it  lieceffary  to 
by  Alex-  L  1  r  r  1  *  *  .  .  _  - 
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build  a  number  of  fortified  cities  •,  and  the  farther  eaft- 
ward  he  extended  his  conquefts,  the  more  neceffary  did 


•  built  in  India  itfelf  $  two 


on  the  banks  of  the  Ilydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the  A-  India, 
cefines,  both  navigable  rivers,  falling  into  the  Indus  af- 
ter  they  have  united  their  ftreams.  By  means  of  thefe 
cities  lie  intended  not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  in  awe,  but  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe 
betwixt  different  parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With 
this  view  alfo,  on  his  return  to  Suia,  he  furveyed  in  per- 
fon  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  caufing  the 
catara£ls  or  dams  to  be  removed  which  the  Perfian  mo* 
narchs  had  built  to  obftruft  the  navigation  of  thefe  ri¬ 
vers,.  in  conformity  to  a  maxim  of  their  fuperftition, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  was  done  by  navigators.  After  the  na¬ 
vigation  was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  propofed  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  fhould  be  imported 
into  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  bby  means  of  the 
Perfian  gulf 5  while  through  the  Red  fea  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difperfed  all 
over  Europe. 

.  The  death  of  Alexander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
his  great  fchemes,  the  eaftern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  firft  on  Pytlio  the  ion  of  Agenor,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  Seleucus.  The  latter  was  very  feniibie  of 
the.  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in  x  z 
fubje&ion.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  ex- Expedition 
pedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  eftablifti  hisof  SeJeuCUs 
authority,  more  perfe&ly,  and  partly  to  defend  thetoIndia* 
Macedonian  territories  againft  Sandracottus  king  of 
the  Prafii,  who  threatened  to  attack  them.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known  ;  Juftin 
being  the.  only  author  that  mentions  them,  and  his 
authority  is  but  of  little  weight,  unlefs  corroborated 
by  the  teftimony  of  other  hiftorians.  Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In¬ 
dia  than  Alexander,  is  fubjedl  to  an  imputation  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  but  Pliny,  whofe'  authority  is  of  confide- 
rably  greater  weight,  corroborates  the  teftimony  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  this  inftance,  though  his  words  are  fo  obfeure, 
that  learned  men  differ  in  opinion  concerning  their 
meaning.  Bayer  thinks  they  imply  that  Seleucus  march¬ 
ed  from  the  Hyphafis,  the  boundary  of  Alexander’s 
conquefts,  to  the  Hyfudrus,  from  thence  to  Palibothra, 
and  then  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges }  the  diftances  of 
the  principal  ftations  being  marked,  and  amounting  in 
all  to  2244  Roman  miles.  Notwithftanding  this  au¬ 
thority,  however,  Dr  Robertfon  thinks  it  very  im¬ 
probable  that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  fhould  have 
continued  fo  long,  as  in  that  cafe  “  the  ancients  would 
have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
country  than  they  feem  ever  to  have  poffeffed.” 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  eaft  was  flopped  by 
Antigonus,.  who  prepared  to  invade  the  weftern  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  former  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  a.  treaty  with  Sandracottus,  whom  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  quiet  poffefliqn  of  his  territories  : 
but  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Seleucus,  which  continued  42  years. after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  the  Macedo-  T 
nian  territories  took  place.  With  a  view  of  keeping ConjJLre* 
up  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Indian  prince,  Se-  concerning 
leucus  fent  Megafthenes,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers/11'  fltu>a" 
t°  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prafii’ [ 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  This  city  is  by 
Dr  Robertfon  fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Allahabad, 
feated  at  the  conflux  of  th-*  Jumna  and  Ganges,  con- 
A  a  2  irary 
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trary  to  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennel,  who  fuppofes  it 
to  be  Patna.  *  As  Megadhenes  refided  in  this  city 
d.  ^  9  f  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  he  had  an  opportunity 

cj  an,  n  4.  ^  making  many  obfervations  on  the  country  of  India 
in  general  ;  and  thefe  obfervations  he  was  induced  af¬ 
terwards  to  publidn  Unhappily,  however,  he  mingled 
with  his  relations  the  moll:  extravagant  fables.  To  him 
may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  men  with  ears 
fo  large  that  they  could  wrap  themfeives  up  in  them  5 
of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  liofes,  &c. 
whence  the  extra&s  from  his  book  given  by  Arrian, 
Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  can  fcarcely  be 
credited,  unlefs  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

After  the  embafiy  of  Megadhenes  to  Sandracottus, 
and  that  of  his  fon  Damaichus  to  Allitrochidas,  the 
fuccefifor  of  Sandracottus,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians,  until 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a  diort 
incurfion  into  India  about  197  years  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus.  All  that  we  know  of  this  expedition  is, 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finilhing  a  war  he  car¬ 
ried  on  againb  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia 
and  Baflria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged  Sopha- 
gafenus,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay 
a  fum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fucceffors  of  Seleucus  were  obli¬ 
ged  foon  after  his  death  to  abandon  all  their  Indian  ter¬ 
ritories. 

After  the  lofs  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourfe 
fnr  fome  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek 
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kingdom  of  was  kept  up  lor 
Ba&ria.  kingdom  of  Ba6tria.  I  his  laft  became  an  independent 
date  about  69  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and, 
according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with 
India.  Nay,  the  Ba&rian  monarchs  are  faid  to  have 
conquered  more  extenfive  trails  in  that  region  than 
Alexander  himfelf  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned 
over  this  new  kingdom  in  fucceffion  *,  fome  of  whom, 
elated  with  the  conqueds  they  had  made  and  the  power 
they  had  acquired,  affumed  the.  title  of  Great  King, 
by  which  the  Perfian  monarchs  were  ,diftmguiflied  in 
their  highed  fplendour.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Ba£lrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country 
*  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Afii,  Pafiani,  Tachari,  and  Scarauli.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  tedimony  of  fome  Chinefe  hidorians  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes,  According  to  them,  about  126  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars, 
puiTied  from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China, 
and  obliged  to  move  farther  to  the  wed,  paffed  the 
,  laxartes,  and,  pouring  in  upon  Ba£lria  like  an  irrefid- 
ible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  had  laded  near 
16  130  years. 

Intercourfe  From  this  time  to  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century, 
berw  x:  E  all  thoughts  of  edablifhing  any  dominion  in  India  wrere 
gypt  and  totally  abandoned  by  the  Europeans.  The  only  ob¬ 
ject  now  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
that  country  :  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which 
that  intercourfe  was  to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy  the  fon 
qf  Lagus,  and  fird  king  of  Egypt,  fird  raifed  the 
power  and  fplendour  of  Alexandria,  which  he  knew 
had  been  built  by  Alexander  with  a  view  to  carry  on 
a  trade  to  India  :  and  in  order  to  make  the  navigation 
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Pharos ;  &  work  fo  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  His  fon  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  profecuted  the  fame  plan  very  vigoroully. 

In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre  in  Tyre ;  but  to  remove  it  effe&ually  from 
thence,  he  formed  a  canal  between  Arfinde  on  the  Red 
fea,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Suez  now  Hands, 
and  the  Pelufiac  or  eadern  branch  of  the  Nile*  Phis 
canal  was  100  cubits  broad  and  30  deep  *,  fo  that  by 
means  of  it  the  productions  of  India  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.  V»7e  know 
not  whether  this  work  was  ever  finifhed,  or  whether  it 
was  found  ufelefs  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga¬ 
tion  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  fea  •  but 
whatever  was  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  no  ule  was  made 
of  it,  and  a  new  city  named  Berenice,  fituated  almoil 
under  the  tropic,  upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Red 
fea,  became  the  daple  of  Indian  commerce.  From 
thence  the  goods  were  tranfported  by  land  to  Coptos, 
a  city  didant  only  three  miles  from  the  Nile,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  navigable  canal.  Thus,  however, 
there  was  a  very  tedious  land  carriage  of  no  lefs  than 
258  Roman  miles  through  the  barren  defert  of  The- 
bais  :  but  Ptolemy  caufed  diligent  learch  to  be  made 
everywhere  for  fprings,  and  wherever  thefe  were  found, 
he  built  inns  or  caravanferas  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  j  and  thus  the  commerce  with  India  was  car¬ 
ried  on  till  Egypt  became  fubjeCl  to  the  Romarfs.  1  he 
(hips  during  this  period  fet  fail  from  Berenice,  and 
coading  along  the  Arabian  diore  to  the  promontory 
of  Syagrus,  now  Cape  Rafalgate,  held  their  courfe 
along  the  coad  of  Pcrfia  till  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  webern  branch  of  the  river  Indus.  They  either 
failed  up  this  branch  till  they  came  to  Pattala,  now 
Tatta,  fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta,  or 
continued  their  courfe  to  fome  other  emporium  on  the 
wedern  part  of  the  Indian  coad.  A  more  convenient 
courfe  was  afterwards  found  by  failing  diredlly  to  Zi- 
zenis,  a  place  concerning  which  there  is  now  fome 
difpute.  Montefquieu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Sigertis,  on  the  coad  adjacent  to  the  Indus,  and  which 
was  conquered  by  the  Ba&rian  monarchs  ;  but  Major 
Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
coad.  Dr  Robertfon  does  not  pretend  to  decide  tins 
difpute  ;  but  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  very  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
difeovery  of  India.  He  conteds  the  opinion  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Rennel,  that  “  under  the  Ptolemies  the  Egyptians 
extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Indian  continent,  and  even  failed  up  the  Ganges 
to  Palibothra,  now  Patna.”  In  this  cafe  he  thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  mud  have  been  much 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  w7e  have  any  realon. 
to  believe  they  were.  He  owns  indeed  that  Strabo 
mentions  the  failing  up  the  Ganges,  but  then  it  is 
only  curforily  and  in  a  fingle  fentence  ;  “  whereas  if 
fuch  a  confiderable  inland  voyage  of  above  400  miles, 
through  a  populous 'and  rich  country,  had  been  cuf- 
toinary,  or  even  if  it  had  been  ever  performed  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  mud  have 
merited  a  particular  description,  and  mud  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  fimilar  to  it  in  the  practice  of  navigation  a- 
mong  the  ancients.”—' The  extreme  danger  of  navi- 
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India,  gating  the  Red  lea  in  ancient  times  (which  even  in 
w— y~J  prefent  improved  Hate  of  navigation  is  not  entirely 

got  over)  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  reafon  which 
induced  Ptolemy  to  remove  the  communication  with 
India  from  Arhnoe  to  Berenice,  as  there  were  other 
harbours  on  the  fame  coad  confiderably  nearer  to  the 
Nile.  After  the  ruin  of  Coptos  by  the  emperor 
Dioclefian,  the  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed 
from  the  Red  fea  to  the  Nile  from  CoflVir,  fuppofed  by 
Dr  Robertfon  to  be  the  Ph'iloteras  Portus  of  Ptolemy, 
to  Cous,  the  Vicus  A po  l linns,  a  journey  of  four  days. 
Hence  Cous  from  a  fmall  village  became  an  opulent 
city  \  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  trade  from  India  re¬ 
moved  from  Cous  to  Kene,  farther  down  the  river. 
In  modern  times  fuch  Indian  goods  as  are  brought 
by  the  Red  fea  come  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  are 
carried  acrofs  .the  ifthmus  on  camels,  or  brought 
By  the  caravan  returning  from  the  pilgrimage  to 
17  Mecca. 

Why  the  It  Was  to  this  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  that 
natch” did "  owed  hs  va^  wealth  and  power  during  the 

not  attempt time  ^ts  Macedonian  monarchs;  but  it  appears  fur- 

to  rival  the  prifing  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian  rao* 
Egyptians,  narchs  to  rival  them  in  it,  efpecially  as  the  latter  were 
in  poffedion  of  the  Perlian  gulf,  from  whence  they 
might  have  imported  the  Indian  commodities  by  a 
much  fiiorter  navigation  than  could  be  done  by  the 
Egyptians.  For  this  rieglefl  leveral  reafons  are  align¬ 
ed  by  our  learned  author.  1 .  The  Egyptians,  under 
their  Greek  monarchs,  applied  themfelves  to  maritime 
affairs  ;  and  were  in  poffeffion  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet 
as  gave  them  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea.  2.  No  inter¬ 
course  by  fea  was  ever  kept  up  betwixt  Perfia  and  In¬ 
dia,  on  account  of  the  averfion  which  the  Perfians  had 
to  maritime  affairs.  All  the  Indian  commodities  were 
then  conveyed  in  the  moll  tedious  and  difficult  manner 
over  land,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces,  partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
by  means  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  3.  Many  of  the  ancients, 
by  an  unaccountable  error  in  geography,  imagined  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  northern  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  kings  of  Syria  might  hope  to  convey  the 
,  Indian  commodities  to  the  European  countries  without 

attempting  to  navigate  thofe  feas  which  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  deemed  their  own  property.  Seleucus  Nica- 
*  tor,  the  hril  and  greateft  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  mo* 
narchs,  formed  a  proje6!  of  joining  the  Euxine  and  Caf¬ 
pian  feas  by  a  navigable  canal,  which  would  have  ef¬ 
fectually  anfwered  the  purpofe,  but  was  affaffinated  be¬ 
fore  he  could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  had  abilities  to  execute  fuch  an  undertaking. — 
Alexander  the  Great  had  given  orders,  a  little  before 
his  death,  to  fit  out  a  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian  lea,  in 
order  to  difcover  whether  it  had  any  communication 
with  the  northern  ocean,  the  Euxine  fea,  or  Indian 
ocean  ;  hut  Dr  Robertfon  julfly  thinks  it  furprlling  that 
fuch  errors  concerning  this  fea  (horrid  have  exifled  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  de- 
fcribecl  it  properly  in  the  following  -words  :  The  Caf¬ 
pian  is  a  fea  by  itfelf,  unconneCled  with  any  other.  Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  veffel  with  oars  can  fail  in  15 
days  ;  and  its  greateft  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail 
in  eight  days.”  Aridotle  deferibes  it  in  like  manner, 
and  infills  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  and  not 
a  fea. 


On  the  conquefl  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  In-  . 

dian  commodities  continued  as  ufual  to  be  imported  to  ^ 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  ;  but  [ntercourfe 
befides  this,  the  moll  ancient  communication  betwixt  of  the  Ro- 
the  eadern  and  weftern  parts  of  Afia  feems  never  tomaT}swith 
have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and  Paleltine  are  *ru*ia’ 
feparated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a  defert  ;  but  the  paf* 
fage  through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  its  affording  a 
flation  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the  poffelTion 
of  this  flation  became  an  objeeff  of  fuch  confequence, 
that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syria  Tad- 
tnor ,  and  in  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  thefe  names  arc 
expreffive  of  its  lituation  in  a  fpot  adorned  with  palm- 
trees.  Though  its  lituation  for  trade  may  to  us  feemv 
very  unfavourable  (being  60  miles  from  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  203  from  the  neared  coad  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean),  yet  the  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  the  goods  in 
quedion  rendered  the  conveyance  of  them  by  a  long 
carriage  over  land  not  only  pra&icable  but  lucrative  and 
advantageous.  Hence  the  inhabitants  became  opulent 
and  powerful,  and  long  maintained  its  independence 
even  after  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubject  to  Rome. 

After  the  reduction  of  Palmyra  by  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover  its  fplendor  ; 
the  trade  gradually  turned  into  other  channels,  and  the 
city  was  reduced  to  ruins,  which  dill  exid,  and  mann 
fed  its  former  grandeur.  See  Palmyra. 

The  exceflive  eagemefs  of  the  Romans  for  Afiaticr 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  unceadng  intercourfe 
with  India  during  the  whole  time  that  the  empire  con¬ 
tinued  in  its  power  ;  and  even  after  the  dedru£lion  of 
the  wedern  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Condantinople 
and  thofe  parts  of  India  which  had  been  vidted  former-  19 
ly  by  merchants  from  the  wedern  empire.  Long  be-  New  route 
fore  this  period,  however,  a  much  better  method  Covered 
failing  to  India  had  been  difeovered  by  one  Hippalus  Hippalus/ 
the  commander  of  an  Indian  (hip,  who  lived  about  80 
years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  This  man  having  obferved  the  periodical  diifting 
of  the  monfoons,  and  how  deadily  they  blew  from  the 
ead  or  wed  during  fome  months,  ventured  to  leave  the 
coad,  and  fail  boldly  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Mufiris,  a  port  on  the 
Malabar  coad  ;  which  difeovery  was  reckoned  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  name  of* Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 

Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mention¬ 
ing  the  particular  dages,  and  the  didances  between 
them,  which  are  as  follow.  From  Alexandria  to  Ju- 
liopolis  was  two  miles  ;  and  there  the  cargo  dedhied  for 
India  was  {hipped  on  the  Nile,  and  carried  to  Coptos, 
didant  303  miles,  the  voyage  being  ufually  performed 
in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by 
land  to  Berenice,  didant  258  miles,  and  halting  at  dif¬ 
ferent  dations  as  occafion  required.  The  journey  was-- 
finiihed  on  the  1 2th  day  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  The  (hips, 
left  Berenice  about  midfummer,  and  in  30  days  reached 
Ocelis,  now  Gella ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  Cape  Fartaque)  on  the  coad  of  Arabia 
Felix  ;  from  whence  they  failed  in  40  days  to  Mufiris 
already  mentioned.  Their  homeward  voyage  began 
early  in  the  month  of  December ;  when  letting  fail 
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with  a  north-eaft  wind,  and  meeting  with  a  fouth  or 
fouth-weft  one  when  they  entered  the  Arabian  gulf, 
the  voyage  was  completed  in  lefs  than  a  year.  With 
regard  to  the  fituation  of  Mufiris,  as  well  as  of  Barace, 
another  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  traded, 
Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  and  Dr  Robertfon  agrees 
with  him,  that  they  flood  fomewhere  between  Goa  and 
Tellicherry  5  and  that  probably  the  modern  Meerzaw 
or  Merjee  is  the  Mufiris,  and  Barcelore  the  Barace  of 
the  ancients. 

Ptolemy,  who  flouriflied  about  200  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriflian  era,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fo  many  previous  difcoveries,  gives  a  more 
particular  defcriptlon  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers  \  notwithflanding 
which,  his  accounts  are  frequently  inconflflent  not  only 
with  modern  difcoveries,  but  with  thofe  of  more  an¬ 
cient  geographers  than  himfelf.  A  moft  capital  error 
in  his  geography  is,  that  he  makes  the  peninfula  of  In¬ 
dia  ftretch  from  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  or  gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  from  wefl  to  eafl,  inftead  of  extending,  according 
to  its  real  direction,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  this  er¬ 
ror  muft  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  Megafthenes  had  publiflied  a  meafurement  of 
this  peninfula  nearly  confonant  to  truth,  which  had 
been  adopted  with  fome  variations  by  Eratofthenes, 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny.  His  information 
concerning  the  fituation  of  places,  however,  was  much 
more  accurate.  With  refpeft  to  fome  diflri&s  on  the 
eaflern  part  of  the  peninfula,  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  he 
comes  nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  defcriptions  of  any 
of  the  reft.  Thefe  are  particularly  pointed  out  by 
M.  d’Anville,  wTho  has  determined  the  modern  names 
of  many  of  Ptolemy’s  ftations,  as  Kilkare,  Negapatam, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveri,  Mafulipntam,  &c.  The 
river  Cauveri  is  the  Chabaris  of  Ptolemy  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Arcot,  Arcati Regio  ;  and  probably,  fays  Dr  Robert¬ 
fon,  the  whole  coaft  has  received  its  prefent  name  of 
Coromandel  from  So b  Mandulam ,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Soree,  which  is  fituated  upon  it.  Ptolemy  had  likewife 
acquired  fo  much  knowdedge  concerning  the  river 
Ganges,  that  he  defcribes  fix  of  its  mouths,  though  his 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  lefs  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peninfula.  M.  d’Anville,  howTever,  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  elucidate  thofe  matters,  and  to  illuflrate 
thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  which  appear 
to  be  beft  founded.  According  to  him,  the  golden 
Cherfonefus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  ; 
he  fuppofes  the  gulf  of  Siam  to  be  the  great  bay  of 
Ptolemy  ,  and  the  Sinae  Metropolis  of  the  fame  writer 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin-hoa  in  the  wTeftern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin-China,  though  Ptolemy  has  erred 
in  its  fituation  no  lefs  than  50  degrees  of  longitude  and 
20  of  latitude.  M.  Goflelin,  however,  differs  from  his 
countryman  M.  d’Anville,  in  a  late  work  intitled  “  The 
Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyfed  •,  or  the  fyftems  of 
Eratofthenes,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  knowledge  wThich  the  moderns  have 
acquired.”  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Goflelin,  the  Mag¬ 
num  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy  is  not  Cape  Romania  at 
the  fouthem  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  as 
M.  d’Anville  fuppofes,  but  the  point  Bragu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ava.  The  great  bay  of  Ptolemy  he 
fuppofes  not  to  be  the  gulf  of  Siam,  but  of  Martaban. 
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He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  pofition  of  Cattlpnara,  India, 
as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  correfponds  with  that  of  Mer- 
gui,  a  fea  port  on  the  weft  of  Siam  \  and  that  Thince , 
or  Since  Metropolis ,  is  not  Sin-hoa,  but  Tana-ferim,  a 
city  on  the  fame  river  with  Mergui  ;  and  he  contends, 
that  the  Ibbadii  infula  of  Ptolemy  is  not  Sumatra,  as 
D’Anville  wTould  have  it,  but  one  of  the  fmall  iiles 
which  lie  in  a  clufter  off  this  coaft.  M.  Goffelin  is  of 
opinion  that  the  ancients  never  failed  through  the  ftraits 
of  Malacca,  nor  had  any  knowledge  of  the  ifland  of  Su¬ 
matra,  or  of  the  eaftern  ocean. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  occafion  to  a 
miftake  of  more  modem  date,  viz.  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arofe  from  the  re- 
femblance  betwixt  the  name  of  that  empire  and  the 
Since  of  the  ancients.  The  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  us, 
that  Cheen  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu  ;  whence, 
fays  Dr  Robertfon,  “  as  that  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  Goflelin  places  the  great  promontory, 
this  near  refemblance  of  names  may  appear  perhaps  to 
confirm  his  opinion  that  Sinae  Metropolis  was  fituated 
on  this  coaft,  and  not  fo  far  eaft  as  M.  d’Anville  has 
placed  it.”  2r 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  was  in  all  Boundary 
probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  difcoveries  byoHhena- 
fea  ;  but  by  land  they  had  correfpondence  with  coun-M^5011 
tries  ftill  farther  dirt  ant.  While  the  Seleucidae  conti-  clems.**1* 
nued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  India 
continued  to  be  carried  on  by  land  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.  The  Romans  having  extended  their  domi¬ 
nions  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates,  found  this  method 
of  conveyance  ftill  eftablifhed,  and  the  trade  was  by 
them  encouraged  and  protefled.  The  progrefs  of  the 
caravans  being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  Parthiams, 
particularly  when  they  travelled  towards  thofe  countries 
where  filk  and  other  of  the  moft  valuable  manufa&ures 
were  procured,  it  thence  became  an  obje£t  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  conciliate  the  friendfliip  of  the  fovereigns  of 
thofe  diftant  countries.  That  fuch  an  attempt  was  ac¬ 
tually  made,  we  know  from  the  Chinefe  hiftorians,  who 
tell  us,  that  Antoun ,  by  whom  they  mean  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of  the  people  of  the  weft- 
ern  ocean,  fent  an  embafly  to  Ounti,  who  reigned  in 
China  in  the  166th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  *,  but 
though  the  fa£l  is  mentioned,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  iflue  of  the  negociations.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  during  the  times  of  the  Romans  fu  h  a 
trade  was  carried  on  \  and  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  all 
thofe  who  vifited  that  diftant  region  to  be  entirely  def- 
titute  of  fcience,  we  may  reafonably  enough  conclude, 
that  by  means  of  fome  of  thefe  adventurers,  Ptolemy 
was  enabled  to  determine  the  fituation  of  many  places 
which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  geography,  and  which 
correfpond  very  nearly  with  the  obfervations  of  modern 
times.  22 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  ifiands,  confidering  the  Few  Indian 
little  way  they  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  Hands  dif- 
not  be  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  The  principal 
one  was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancients  Tapro-  cieiit3>" 
bane .  The  name  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  *,  but  that  con¬ 
queror,  though  he  did  not  vifit,  had  fome  how  or  other 
heard  of  it j  with  regard  to  any  particulars,  however, 
he  feems  to  have  been  very  flenderly  informed  *,  and  the 
accounts'  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  ire 
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coufufed  and  contradidlory.  Strabo  fays,  it  is  as 
’  large  as  Britain,  and  fituated  at  the  diflance  of  feveb 
days  according  to  fome  reports,  or  20  days  failing  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
peninfula.  Pomponius  Mela  is  uncertain  whether  to 
confider  Taprobane  as  an  ifland,  or  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other  world  ;  but  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  no¬ 
body  had  ever  failed  round  it.  The  account  of  Pliny 
is  Hill  more  obfcure  ;  and  by  his  description  he  would 
make  us  believe,  that  it  was  feated  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Ptolemy 
places  it  oppoftte  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  no  great  diflance 
from  the  continent  ;  but  errs  greatly  with  regard  to  its 
magnitude,  making  it  no  lefs  than  15  degrees  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth.  And  Agathemarus,  who  wrote 
after  Ptolemy,  makes  Taprobane  the  largeft  ifland  in 
the  world,  aligning  the  Second  place  to  Britain.  From 
thefe  difcordant  accounts,  fome  learned  men  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients  is  not  Ceylon, 
as  is  generally  believed,  but  the  ifland  of  Sumatra ; 
though  the  defcription  of  it  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  fi¬ 
gure  delineated  in  his  maps,  feems  to  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Ceylon,  and  not  Sumatra,  is  the  ifland  to 
which  Ptolemy  applies  the  defignation  of  Taprobane. 
The  other  iflands  defcribed  by  that  geographer  to  the 
caliward  of  Taprobane,  are,  according  to  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  thofe  called  Andaman  and  Nicobar  in  the  gulf  of 
Bengal. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  we  have  no  account  of  any  intercourfe  of  the 
2 3  Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progrefs  made  in  the 

Voyages  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  Under  that 
Cofmus  to  emperor  one  Cofmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  made 
foine  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  furname 
of  Indicopleitjlcs.  Having  afterwards  turned  monk,  he 
publi  died  fereral  works  ;  one  of  which,  named  Chriftian 
Topography,  has  reached  us.  In  this,  though  mixed 
with  many  lfrange  reveries,  he  relates  with  great  fim- 
plicity  and  appearance  of  truth  what  he  had  feen  in 
his  travels  or  had  learned  from  others.  He  defcribes 
fcveral  places  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  the  hither  penin¬ 
fula,  which  he  calls  the  chief  feat  of  the  pepper-trade  ; 
and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  that  coaR  named  Male, 
Dr  Robcrtfon  thinks  that  the  name  Malabar  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  derived,  as  well  as  that  of  Maldives  given  to 
a  duller  of  iflands  lying  at  no  great  diflance.  Cofmas 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  his  time  the  ifland  of  Tapro¬ 
bane  had  become  a  great  ftaple  of  trade.  He  fuppofed 
it  to  lie  about  half  way  betwixt  the  Perfian  gulf  and 
the  country  of  the  Si  me  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
commodious  fituation  it  received  the  filk  of  the  Sinm, 
and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
eafl,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
India,  Pcrfia,  and  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  calls  it  not 
Taprobane,  but  Sieldibia,  derive  1  from  Sclendib,  or  Se- 
rendib,  the  fame  by  which  it  is  Hill  known  all  over  the 
eafl.  From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that  the  Perfians  having 
overthrown  the  empire  ot  the  Parthians,  applied  thern- 
felves  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  to  maritime  af¬ 
fairs  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  became  formidable 
rivals  to  the  Romans  in  the  India  trade.  The  latter 
finding  themfelves  thus  in  danger  of  lofing  entirely 
that  lucrative  branch,  partly  by  reafon  of  the  rival  {hip 
juit  mentioned,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
hoftilities  which  took  place  between  the  two  empires, 
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formed  a  fcheme  oi  preferving  fome  (hare  of  the  trade  Hdia. 
by  means  of  his  ally  the  emperor  of  Abyfliaia.  In 
this  he  was  dilappointed,  though  afterwards  he  obtain- silk-worens 
ed  his  end  in  a  way  entirely  unexpc&ed.  This  was  introduced 
by  means  of  two  monks  who  had  been  employed  as  mif-i&to  Ku- 
fionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  eafl,  and  had  pene-raPe* 
trated  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Seres  or  Chin3.  * 

From  thence,  induced  by  the  liberal  promifes  of  Jufli- 
nian,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  filk- 
worms  in  a  hollow  cane.  They  were  then  hatched  bv 
the  heat  of  a  dunghill  ;  and  being  fed  with  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry,  worked  and  multiplied  as  well  as  in 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  natives.  Vail  num¬ 
bers  were  foon  reared  in  Greece  ;  from  whence  they 
were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  ;  in 
all  which  countries  filk  manufactures  have  fince  been 
eftablifhed. 

On  the  conquefl  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the  Intercourfe 
year  640,  the  India  trade  was  of  courfe  transferred  to of  tiie  ?ara“ 
them;  and  they  foon  began  to  purfue  it  with  much^jaWitk 
more  vigour  than  the  Romans  had  done.  The  city  n‘ *** 
of  Baifora  was  built  by  the  caliph  Omar  upon  the 
weftern  banks  of  the  great  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  Thus  the  command 
of  both  rivers  was  fecured,  and  the  new  city  foon  be¬ 
came  a  place  of  fuch  confequence  as  fcarce  to  yield  to 
Alexandria  itfelf.  Here  Dr  Robertfon  takes  notice, 
that  from  the  evidence  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who 
wrote  in  the  year  851,  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  Sa-  26 
racens,  but  the  Chinefe  alfo,  were  deflitute  of  the  ma- Chinefe  ig« 
ri ners  compafs  ;  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  thatnorarc  of 
this  inflrument  was  known  in  the  eafl  long  before  it  tbe  ufer°f 
made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  From  this  relation,  aSners^ornV 
well  as  much  concurring  evidence,  fays  our  author,  pafs. 

“  it  is  manifefl,  that  not  only  the  Arabians  but  the  Chi- 
uefe  were  deflitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and  that  their 
mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventurous  than  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  fleered  fervilely 
along  the  coaft,  feldom  firetching  out  tofea  fo  far  as  to 
lofe  fight  of  land  ;  and  as  they  fliaped  their  courfe  in 
this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of  reckoning  was  defec¬ 
tive,  and  liable  to  the  fame  errors  with  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.”  Notwithftanding  this  difad  van¬ 
tage.,  however,  they  penetrated  far  beyond  Siam, 
which  had  fet  bounds  to  the  navigation  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra  and 
other  Indian  illands  ;  extending  their  navigation  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.  A  regular  commerce 
was  now  carried  on  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  all  the 
countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China,  and  even  with 
China  itfelf.  Many  Saracens  fettled  in  India  properly 
fo  called,  and  in  the  countries  beyond  it.  In  the  city 
of  Canton  particularly,  they  were  fo  numerous,  that 
the  efnperor  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of' 
their  own  religion  ;  the  Arabian  language  was  under- 
ftood  and  fpoken  in  every  place  of  confequence;  and 
fhips  from  China  are  even  faid  to  have  vifited  the  Per- 

fiang“ If-  .  2r 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  thofe  days,  State  of  ItU 

the  peninfula  of  India  was  at  that  time  divided  intodiawhen 
four  kingdoms.  The  firft  was  corapofed  of  the  pro-T/U^  by 
vinces  fituated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  capi-bians  ^ 
tal  of  which  was  Moultan.  The  fecond  had  the  city 
of  Canoge,  which,  from  the  ruins  of  it  remaining  at 
this  day,  appears  to  have  beeq  a  very  large  place.  The 
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Indian  hifeorians  relate,  that  it  contained  30,000  (hops  from  China 
in  which  betel  nut  was  fold,  and  60, 000  lets  of  mufi- 
cians  and  fingers  who  paid  a  tax  to  government.  The 
third  kingdom  was  that  of  Cachimere,  firft  mentioned 
by  Malibu di,  who  gives  a  fhort  defeription  of  it.  The 
fourth  kingdom,  GuZerat,  is  reprefented  by  the  fame 
author  as  the  moll  powerful  of  the  whole.  Another 
Arab  writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts  *,  the  north¬ 
ern,  comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus ; 
the  middle,  extending  from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges  5 
and  the  fouthern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another 
Arabian  who  had  likewife  vifited  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Afia,  wre  learn  many  particulars  concerning  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  diftant  regions  at  that  time,  which 
correfpond  with  what  is  obferved  among  them  at  this 
day.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  ufe  of  lilk 
among  the  Chinefe  *,  and  the  manufadhire  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glafs.  They  alfo  deferibe  the 
tea  plant,  with  the  manner  of  uling  its  leaves  3  whence  it 
appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  ufe  of  this 
plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  prefent.  They 
mention  likewife  the  great  progrefs  which  the  Indians 
had  made  in  aftronomy  3  a  eireumftanee  which  feems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  : 
they  alfert,  that  in  this  branch  of  feienee  the  Indians 
were  far  fuperior  to  the  moll  enlightened  nations  of 
the  weft,  on  which'  account  their  fovereign  was  called 
the  “  King  of  wifdom.”  The  fuperftitions,  extra¬ 
vagant  penances,  See.  known  to  exifl  at  this  day  among 
the  Indians,  are  alfo  mentioned  by  thofe  writers  3  all 
which  particulars  manifeft  that  the  Arabians  had  a 
knowledge  of  India  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  The  zeal  and  induftry  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  exploring  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  the 
eaft  was  rivalled  by  the  Chriftians  of  Perfia,  wrho 
fent  miftionaries  all  over  India  and  the  countries  ad¬ 
joining,  as  far  as  China  itfelf.  But  while  the  weftern 
Afiatics  thus  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  thefe 
parts,  the  Europeans  had  in  a  manner  loft  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
they  had  formerly  been  fupplied  with  the  Indian  goods, 
was  now  {hut  againft  them  3  and  the  Arabs,  fatisfied 
with  fupplying  the  demands  of  their  own  fubjeCs, 
negleCed  to  fend  any  by  the  ufual  channels  to  the 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of 
Conftantinople  and  fome  other  great  towns  were 
fupplied  with  Chinefe  commodities  by  the  moft  te¬ 
dious  and  difficult  paflage  imaginable.  The  filk  of 
that  country  was  purchafed  in  the  moft  wefterly  pro¬ 
vince  named  Chenfi  3  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  by 
a  caravan,  which  marched  80  or  1 00  days,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car¬ 
ried  down  the  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea  3  whence,  after  a 
•dangerous  voyage  acrofs  that  fea,  it  was  carried  up 
the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable  3  after 
which  it  was  conduced  by  a  land  carriage  of  five  days 
to  the  river  Phafis,  then  down  that  ftream  into 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Conftantinople.  .  The  paf- 
fage  of  goods  from  Hindoftan  was  lefs  tedious  •,  they 
being  carried  either  direCly  to  the  Cafpian  or  to  the 
?iver  Oxus,  but  by  a  paflage  much  fhorter  than  that 
2  ' 
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after  which  they  were  conveyed  down  India . 
the  Phafis  to  the  Euxine,  and  thus  to  Conltuntnioplc. 

It  is  evident  that  a  commerce  thus  carried  on  muft 
have  been  liable  to  a  thoufand  difadvantages.  The 
goods  conveyed  over  fueh  vaft  traCs  of  land  could  not 
be  fold  but  at  a  very  high  price,  even  fuppofing  the 
journey  had  been  attended  with  no  danger  3  but  as 
the  caravans  were  continually  expofed  to  the  afiaults 
of  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  muft  on  that 
account  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  In  fpite  of  every 
difficulty,  however,  even  this  commerce  flourifhed,  and 
Conftantinople  became  a  eonfiderable  mart  for  Eaft  In¬ 
dian  commodities  3  and  from  it  all  the  reft  of  Europe 
was  chiefly  fupplied  with  them  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  perpetual  eourfe  of  holhlities  in  which 
the  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  were  during  this 
period  engaged,  contributed  ftill  to  increafe  the  diffi¬ 
culty  *,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  more  this  difficul¬ 
ty  increafed,  the  more  defirous  the  Europeans  feemed 
to  be  of  poffeflmg  the  luxuries  of  Afia. 

About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi  and  Venice, 
with  fome  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  than  they  formerly  poflfeffcd, 
began  firft  to  exert  themfelves  in  promoting  domtftie 
manufaCures,  and  then  to  import  the  productions  of 
India  in  much  larger  quantities  than  formerly.  Some 
traces  of  this  revival  of  a  commercial  fpirit,  according 
to  Dr  Robertfon,  may  be  obferved  from  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century.  The  eireumftances  which  led  to  this 
revival,  however,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  hiftorians  3 
but  during  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 
probable  that  no  commercial  intercourfe  whatever  took 
place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria  3  for,  prior  to  the 
period  we  fpeak  of,  all  the  pu  lie  deeds  of  the  Italian 
and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa¬ 
per  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  but  after  that  upon 
parchment. 

The  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Chriftians  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans  bore  againft  each  other,  would  no  doubt 
for  a  long  time  retard  the  progrefs  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  them  3  but  at  laft  the  caliphs,  perceiving  the 
advantage  which  fuch  a  traffic  would  be  of  to  their 
fubjeCs,  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while  the  eagernefs 
with  which  the  Chriftians  coveted  the  Indian  produCs  29 
and  manufaCures,  prompted  them  to  carry  it  on.  But^Te-ft:  of 
fcaree  was  the  traftic  begun,  when  it  feemed  in  danger^* 
of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the  crufades.  Not-tJr_  In(i,an 
withftanding  the  enthufiaftical  zeal  of  thefe  adventur-c0;nmercc. 
ers,  however,  there  were  many  to  whom  commerce 


was  a  greater  objeC  than  religion.  This  had  always 
been  the  cafe  with  numbers  of  the  pilgrims  who 
vifited  the  holy  places  at  Jerufalem  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  crufades :  but  thefe,  aftei  they 
took  place,  inftead  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  this 
kind  of  commerce,  proved  the  means  of  promoting  it  to 
a  great  degree.  “  Various  eireumftances  (fays  Dr 
Robertfon)  concurred  towards  this.  Great  armies,  con¬ 
duced  by  the  moft  illuftrious  nobles  of  Furope,  and 
compofed  of  men  of  the  moft  enterpriling  fpirit  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  it,  marched  towards  Paleftine,  through 
countries  far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left  in 
every  fpeeies  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn 
of  profperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  induftry,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  engrofs  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
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the  eaft.  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  Hate 
of  opulence  and  fplendor  in  Conftantinople,  raifed  to 
a  pre-eminence  above  all  cities  then  known  by  its  ex- 
tenfive  trade,  particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 
India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards 
ferved  in  thofe  provinces  of  Alia  through  which  the 
commodities  of  the  eaft  were  ufually  conveyed,  and 
became  mailers  of  feveral  cities  which  had  been  ftaples 
of  that  trade.  They  eftablilhed  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
rufalem,  which  fubfilted  near  200  year  They  took 
poffeflion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  go¬ 
verned  it  about  half  a  century*  Amidfl  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce 
warriors  of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved  %7  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  of  the  people 
whom  they  fubdued  ;  they  obferved  the  fources  of 
their  wealth,  and  availed  themfelves  of  all  this  know¬ 
ledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre,  when  conquered  by  the 
crufaders,  were  flourifhing  cities,  inhabited  by  opulent 
merchants,  who  fupplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  productions  of  the  eait  j  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occurrences 
mentioned  by  the  hiftolians  of  the  holy  war,  who  be¬ 
ing  moftly  priefts  and  monks,  had  their  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  objedls  very  different  from  thofe  relating  to 
commerce,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  both  in  Con- 
ftantinople  while  fubjecl  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the  ports 
of  Syria,  acquired  by  the  Chriffians,  the  long-eftabliihed 
trade  with  the  eaft  continued  to  be  proteCled  an’d  en¬ 
couraged.” 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  fhow  in  wliat  manner 
the  commerce  of  the  Italian  ftates  was  promoted  by 
the  crufades,  until  at  laft,  having  entirely  engroffed 
the  Eaft  India  trade,  they  ftrove  with  fuch  eagernefs 
to  find  new  markets  for  their  commodities,  that  they 
extended  a  tafte  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe 
where  they  had  formerly  been  little  known.  The  ri- 
valftiip  of  the  Italian  ftates  terminated  at  laft  in  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  ef  Egypt  in  1425,  by  which  the 
port  of  Alexandria  and  others  in  Egypt  wrere  opened 
to  the  Florentines  as  well  as  the  Venetians  $  and  foon 
after,  that  people  began  to  obtain  a  fliare  in  the  trade 
to  India. 

1  he  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
India  trade  was  Carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  Is  given  by  Marino  Sanudo  a  Venetian  noble¬ 
man.  The  merchants  of  that  republic  w^ere  fupplied 
with  the  commodities  they  wanted  in  two  different 
ways.  Thofe  of  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  fuch  as 
cloves,  nutmegs,  gems,  pearls,  &c.  were  carried  up 
the  Perfian  gulf  to  Baffora,  from  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and  afterwards  to  fome  port  on  the  Mediterranean! 
The  more  bulky  goods,  fuch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpiceries,  wTere  brought  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the 
Red  fea,  and  from  thence  ,to  Alexandria.  The  goods 
brought  by  land,  however,  were  always  liable  to  be 
feized  by  barbarians  $  and  therefore  the  fupply  that  way 
was  fcanty,  and  the  price  extravagantly  dear,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  by  impofing 
duties  upon  the  Eaft  India  cargoes  to  the  amount  of 
a  full  third  of  the  value,  feemed  to  render  it  impoffible 
that  the  owners  fliould  find  purchafers  for  their  goods* 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  the  de¬ 
mand  for  India  goods  continually  increafed  \  and  thus 
a  communication,  formerly  unknown,  betwixt  all  the 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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nations  of  Europe,  Was  begun  and  kept  up.  All  this  India, 
time,  however,  there  had  been  no  diredl  communica- 
tion  betwixt  Europe  and  India,  as  the  Mohammedans 
would  never  allow  any  Chriftian  to  pafs  through  their 
dominions  into  that  country.  The  dreadful  incurfions 
and  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  under  Jcnghiz-khan,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fo  broken  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  that  a  way  was  now 
opened  to  India  through  the  dominions  of  thefe  bar-  r 
barians*  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there^  ]ournev  of 
fore,  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  by  getting  accefs  to  the  Marco" 
khan  of  the  Tartars,  explored  many  parts  of  the  eajf};  Polo  into 
which  had  long  been  unknown  even  by  name  to  thet^eeaft' 
Europeans.  He  travelled  through  China  from  Pekirfg 
on  its  northern  frontier  to  fome  of  its  moil  foutherly 
provinces.  He  vifited  alfo  different  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan,  and  firft  mentions  Bengal  and  GuZerat  by  their 
modern  names  as  great  and  tiouriftiing  kingdoms.  Pie 
obtained,  alfo  fome  account  of  an  ifland  which  he  called 
Zipangri,  and  was  probably  no  other  than  Japan  ;  he 
vifited  Java  with  feveral  of  the  iflands  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay  ;  to  all  which  lie  gave  the 
names  they  have  at  this  day.  The  difcovery  of  fuch 
immenfe  regions  unknown  before  in  Europe,  fumi (li¬ 
ed  vaft  room  for  {peculation  and  cotije&ure  *  and  while  3 i 

the.  public  attention  was  yet  engaged  by  thefe  difco-  ftenoefe 
venes,  the  deftru&ion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks trade  t0, 
gave  a  very  confiderable  turn  to  the  Eaft  India  com- 
merce,  by  throwing  it  almoft  entirely  into  the  hands takineof 
of  the  Venetians.  Hitherto  the  Genoefe  had  rivalled  Conftanti- 
tliat  ftate  in  the  commerce  we  fpeak  of,  and  they  hadn°ple* 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  many  important  places  on  the 
coaft  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  port  of  Caffa  on  the 
Black  fea*  Nay,  they  had  even  eftablifhed  themfelves 
at  Conftantinople,  in  the  fuburb  of  Pera,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  the  Greeks  them¬ 
felves  from  any  fliare  in  this  commerce  *  but  by  the 
deftruCtion  of  Conftantinople  they  were  at  once  driven 
out  of  all  thefe  poffeflions,  and  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  Venetians 
as  before  5  fo  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  that  republic  fupplied  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  the  productions  of  the  eaft,  and  carried 
on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  known 
in  former  times.  The  mode  in  which  they  now  car¬ 
ried  on  this  trade  was  fomewhat  different  from  what 
had  been  pra&ifed  by  ancient  nations.  The  Tyrians, 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  failed  dire&ly  to  India  in 
queft  of  the  commodities  they  wanted  ;  and  their 
example  has  beer)  imitated  by  the  navigators  of  mo- 
dern  Europe.  In  both  periods  the  Indian  commodi¬ 
ties  have  been  paid  for  in  gold  and  filver ;  and  great 
complaints  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  drain  of 
thofe  precious  metals,  which  were  thus  buried  as  it  3- 
were  in  India,  never  to  return  again.  The  Vene-  Immenfe 
ti.ans,  however,  were  exempted  from  this  lofs  ;  for  ha- wealth 
ving  no  dire&  intercourfe  with  India,  they  fupplied tHe  Vcn!F* 
themfelves  from  the  warehaufes  they  found,  in  Egypt  fZ  ^ 
and  Syria,  ready  filled  with  the  precious  commo-  Indian 
dities  they  wanted  ;  and  thefe  they  purchafed  more  commerce* 
frequently  by  barter  than  with  ready  money.  Thus, 
not  only  the  republic  of  Venice,  but  all  the  cities  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emporia  for  the  India 
goods  imported  by  it,  were  raifed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
B  b  power 
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India,  power  and  fplendor  as  fcarce  ever  belonged  to  any  Eu-  The  difeovery  of  the  paffage  to 
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Y  ropean  ftate.  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  from  which 
place  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
fupplied  with  thefe  goods,  difplayed  fnch  magnificence 
in  their  drefs,  buildings,  and  manner  of  living,  as  ex¬ 
cited  even  the  envy  of  their  queen  Joan  of  Na¬ 
varre  who  came  to  pay  them  a  vifit.  On  the  removal 
of  the  ftaple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  foon 
difplayed  the  fame  opulence  ;  and  in  fome  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  Augfburg,  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  internal  parts  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  there  are  examples  of  merchants  acquiring  fuch 
large  fortunes  as  entitled  them  to  high  rank  and  con- 
fideration  in  the  empire.  The  moft  accurate  method, 
however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of  the  profits 
34  the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade,  is  by  confidering  the 
High  inte-  rate  of  intereft  on  money  borrowed  at  that  time.  This, 
Tt£^  in  U°e"  ^rom  cl°fe  °f  the  1  uh  century  to  the  com- 

ifth^en-6  mencement  °f  the  1 6th,  we  are  told,  was  no  lefs  than 
tury.  20  per  cent,  and  fometimes  more.  Even  as  late  as 
1500,  it  was  10  or  1  2  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Hence 
we  are  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of  fuch  money  as 
was  then  applied  in  trade  mull  have  been  extremely 
high  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice 
at  that  time  warrants  us  to  make  the  conclufion. 

“  In  the  magnificence  of  their  houfes  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon),  in  richnefs  of  furniture,  in  profufion  of  plate, 
and  in  every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards 
elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  nobles  of 
Venice  furpaffed  the  ftate  of  the  greateii  monarch  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps.  Nor  wTas  all  this  difplay  the  effe&  of 
an  oftentatious  and  inconfiderate  diflipation  ;  it  was  the 
natural  confcquence  of  fuccefsful  induftry,  which,  ha¬ 
ving  accumulated  wealth  with  eafe,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  fplendor.” 

This  exccfiive  fuperiority  of  wealth  difplayed  by  the 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  difeover 
that  the  Eaft  India  trade  was  the  principal  fource  from 
whence  their  wealth  was  derived.  Some  of  them  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  a  fhare  by  applying  to  the  fultans 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  gain  admifiion  into  their 
ports  upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians ;  but 
either  by  the  fuperior  interefl;  of  the  latter  with  thofe 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being 
long  eftablifhed  in  the  trade,  the  Venetians  always 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  on  obtaining  fome  (hare  of  this  lucra¬ 
tive  commerce,  that  application  was  made  to  the  fo- 
vereign  of  Ruflia  to  open  an  intercourfe  by  land  with 
China,  though  the  capitals  of  the  two  empires  are  up¬ 
wards  of  6000  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  This, 
however,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Ruffian  prince 
at  that  time  \  and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  their 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  moft 
permanent  bafis,  when  two  events,  altogether  unfore- 
feen  and  unexpe&ed,  gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  from  which 
it  never  has  recovered,  nor  can  recover  itfclf.  Thefe  were 
the  difeovery  of  America  and  that  of  the  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  former 
very  of  the  put  Spain  in  poffeffion  of  immenfe  treafures  ;  which 
Cape  of  being  gradually  diffufed  all  over  Europe,  foon  call- 
Good  Hope. e(j  fortH  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them 
exert  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  of  itfelf  muft 
have  foon  leffened  the  demand  for  Indian  produ&ions. 
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India  by  the  Cape  of  India. 

Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  moft  effectual  and  v  J 
fpeedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians.  After  a  tedious 
courfe  of  voyages  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
continued  for  near  half  a  century,  Vafco  de  Gama,  an 
active  and  enterprifing  Portuguefe  officer,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  coafting  along  the  eaftern 
fhore  of  the  continent,  failed  next  acrofs  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Calicut  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
on  the  2 2d  of  May  1498,  ten  months  and  two  days 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Lifbon.  On  his  arrival  in  In¬ 
dia  he  was  at  firft  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
fovereign  of  that  country,  ftyled  the  Satnarin  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards,  from  what  caufes  we  cannot  now  well  de¬ 
termine,  the  Indian  prince  fuddenly  changed  his  kind¬ 
nefs  into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga¬ 
ma  with  his  whole  party.  The  Portuguefe  admiral, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  every  plot  that  was 
laid  againft  him  *,  and  loaded  his  (hips  not  only  with 
the  produfts  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  with  many 
of  the  valuable  produ&s  of  the  more  remote  regions.  ^ 

On  his  return  to  Portugal,  De  Gama  was  received  Exploits  of 
with  all  imaginable  demonftrations  of  kindnefs.  The  Portu- 
Portuguefe  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the  in 
Venetians  alone  excepted,  rejoiced  at  the  difeovery 
which  had  been  made.  The  latter  beheld  in  it  the 
certain  and  unavoidable  downfal  of  their  own  power, 
while  the  Portuguefe,  prefuming  upon  their  right  of^ 
prior  difeovery,  which  they  took  care  to  have  confirm¬ 
ed  by  a  papal  grant,  plumed  themfelves  on  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in  their 
nation.  The  expeditions  of  the  one,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  other,  feemed  at  firft  to  be  well- 
founded.  A  fuccefllon  of  gallant  officers  fent  into 
the  eaft  from  Portugal  accomplifhed  the  g’reateft  and 
moft  arduous  undertakings.  In  24  years  after  the  voy¬ 
age  of  De  Gama,  they  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  many  important  places  in  India  ;  and  among  the  reft 
of  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  the  great  ftaple  of  trade 
throughout  the  whole  Eaft  Indies  was  eftablifhed.  As 
this  city  ftands  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Indies ,  it  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  continent,  the  Moluccas  and  other 
iflands  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Malabar, 

Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
acquired  a  moft  eXtenfive  influence  over  the  internal 
commerce  of  India  while,  by  the  fettlements  they  had 
formed  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engrofs 
the  trade  on  the  MalabaT  coaft,  and  greatly  to  obftrudl 
the  long  eftablifhed  intercourfe  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  fea.  Their  ftiips  now  frequented 
every  port  in  the  eaft  where  any  valuable  commodities 
were  to  be  had,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
river  of  Canton  in  China  \  and  all  along  thifc  immenfe 
extent  of  more  than  4000  leagues,  they  had  a  chain  of 
forts  and  fa&ories  eftablifiied  for  the  convenience  of 
protecting  their  trade.  They  had  likewife  made  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  feveral  fiations  favourable  to  com¬ 
merce  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in 
many  iflands  lying  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Moluc¬ 
cas.  In  all  places  wffiere  they  came,  their  arms  had 
ft  ruck  fuch  terror,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  ccntroul,  but  even  preferibed 

to 
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India,  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual  intercourfe  ; 

fometiriies  they  fet  what  price  they  pleafed  upon 
the  commodities  they  purchafed,  and  thus  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  import  into  Europe  the  Indian  commodities  in 
greater  abundance  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  had  ever 
been  done  before*  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  formed 
a  fcheme  of  excluding  all  other  natibns  from  any  {hare 
of  the  trade  they  enjoyed  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  de¬ 
termined  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  fuch  ftations 
on  the  Red  fea  afid  Perfian  gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
poffeffion  of  the  navigation  of  both  thefe  feas,  and 
enable  them  not  only  to  obfhuCl  the  ancient  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  India,  but  to  command  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  as  the  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  goods 
through  the  internal  parts  of  Afia.  The  conduct  of 
thefe  enterprifes  was  committed  to  Alphonfo  Albu¬ 
querque,  the  moll  diftinguiffied  officer  at  that  time  in 
the  Portuguefe  fervice.  By  reafon  of  the  vaft  number 
of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
the  fcanty  fupplies  which  could  be  derived  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  he  could  not  fully  accompliffi  what  was  expelled 
from  him.  However,  he  took  from  the  petty  princes 
who  were  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Perfia  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Ormus,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Perfian  gulf  *  and  thus  fecured  to  Portugal  the  poffef- 
fion  of  that  extenfive  trade  with  the  eaft  which  the  Per¬ 
sians  had  carried  On  for  feveral  centuries*  On  this  bar¬ 
ren  ifland,  almoft  entirely  covered  with  fait,  and  fo  hot 
that  the  climate  can  fcarcely  be  borne,  dellitute  of  a 
drop  of  freffi  water,  except  what  was  brought  from 
the  continent,  a  city  was  erected  by  the  Portuguefe, 
which  foon  became  one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulence, 
fplendour,  and  luxury,  in  the  eaflern  world.  In  the 
Red  fea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a  much  more  for¬ 
midable  refiftance  5  and  this,  together  with  the  da¬ 
mage  his  fleet  fuflained  in  that  fea,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  always  difficult  and  dangerous,  obliged  Al¬ 
buquerque  to  retire  without  effeCling  any  thing  of 
importance.  Thus  the  ancient  channel  of  conveyance 
ftill  remained  open  to  the  Egyptians  $  but  their  com¬ 
merce  was  greatly  circumfcribed  and  obftru&ed  by  the 
powerful  intereft  of  the  Portuguefe  in  every  port  to 
*7  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  refort. 

Ineffectual  The  Venetians  now  began  to  feel  thofe  effeCls  of 
^ama>s  difcovery  which  they  had  dreaded  from 
tians  tore-  t^le  t>eginrdng*  To  preferve  the  remains  of  their 
trieve  their  commerce,  they  applied  to  the  fultan  of  the  Mameluks 
affairs.  in  Egypt,  who  was  no  lefs  alarmed  than  themfelves  at 
the  lofs  of  fuch  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue  as  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  the  India  trade* 
By  them  this  fierce  and  barbarous  prince  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  fend  a  furious  manifefto  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal.  In  this,  after  Hat¬ 
ing  his  exclufive  right  to  rthe  Indian  trade,  he  inform¬ 
ed  them,  that  if  the  Portuguefe  did  not  reliquiffi  that 
new  courfe  of  navigation  by  wffiich  they  had  penetrat¬ 
ed  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching 
on  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  eaft  of  Afia  and  his  domi¬ 
nions,  he  would  put  to  death  all  the  Chriftians  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palefline,  and  demoliffi  the  holy 
fepulchre  itfelf.  To  this  threat,  which  fome  centu¬ 
ries  before  would  have  alarmed  all  Chriflendom,  no  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  }  fo  that  the  Venetians*  as  their  lad  re- 


fource,  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  different  Incils. 
expedient.  This  was  to  excite  the  fultan  to  fit  out  a  — v— * 
fleet  in  the  Red  fea  to  attack  the  Portuguefe;  and  drive 
them  from  all  their  fettlements  in  the  eaft  ;  nay,  in  or¬ 
der  to  affift  him  in  the  enterprife,  he  was  allowed  to 
cut  down  their  forefts  in  Dalmatia,  to  fupply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  Egypt  in  timber  for  (hip-building.  The  tim¬ 
ber  was  conveyed  from  Dalmatia  to  Alexandria  5  and 
from  thence,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to 
Suez  ;  where  twelve  men  of  war  were  built,  on  board 
which  a  body  of  Mameluks  were  ordered  to  ferve  under 
the  command  of  an  experienced  officer.  Thus  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  were  affaulted  by  a  new  enemy,  far  more  formi¬ 
dable  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered  ;  yet  fuch  was 
the  valour  and  conduCl  of  the  admiral,  that  after  feveral 
fevere  engagements,  the  fleet  of  the  infidels  was  entire¬ 
ly  ruined,  and  the  Portuguefe  became  abfolute  mailers 
of  the  Indian  ocean. 

This  difafter  was  followed  in  no  long  time  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in 
Egypt  by  Selim  the  Turkifli  fultan  \  who  thus  alfo 
became  mafter  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  As  his  intereft 
Was  now  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  a  league 
was  quickly  formed  betwixt  them  for  the  ruin  of  the 
power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India.  With  this  View  Selim 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extenfive  commercial 
privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the 
Mameluks  ;  publiffiing  at  the  Fame  time  an  ediCl,  by 
which  he  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  eaft  imported  dire&ly  from  Alexandria  in¬ 
to  any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  impofed  heavy  taxes 
upon  fuch  as  were  imported  from  Lifbon.  All  this, 
however,  was  infufficient  to  counteract  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  Portuguefe  had  obtained  by'  thd 
new  paffage  to  India,  and  the  fettlements  they  had 
eftabliflied  in  that  country ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  being'  entirely  broken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  they  were  110  longer  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  any  affiftance.  They  were  therefore  reduced  to 
the  neceftity  of  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal  to  purchafe  all  the  fpices  imported  into  Lifbon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requifite  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  own  fubjeCls.  This  offer  being  reject¬ 
ed,  the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  remained  uncon¬ 
trolled  mailers  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe 
was  fupplied  by  them,  excepting  fome  very  inconfider- 
able  quantity  which  Was  imported  by  the  Venetians 
through  the  ufual  channels.  $ 

The  Portuguefe  continued  to  enjoy  this  valuable  Why  the 
branch  of  commerce  undifturbed  almoft  for  a  whole  Portuguefe 
century  5  to  which,  however,  they  are  indebted  more  trad.e  vvaS 
to  the  political  fituation  of  the  different  European  na- 
tions  than  to  their  own  prowefs.  After  the  acceftion  other  eZ 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  was  ropean 
either  fo  much  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  operations,  powers* 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his  fon 
Philip  II.  or  fo  intent  on  profecUting  the  difeoveries 
and  conquefts  in  the  new  world,  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  interfere  with  the  Eaft  Indian  trade  of  the 
Portuguefe,  even  though  an  opportunity  offered  by  the 
difeovery  of  a  fecond  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan*  By  the  acquifition 
of  the.  crown  of  Portugal  in  1580,  Spain,  inftead  of 
becoming  the  rival,  became  the  proteClor  and  guardian 
of  the  Portuguefe  trade.  The  refources  of  Prance  all 
$b  2  this 
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long  and  defolating  wars,  that  it  could  bellow  neither 
much  attention  on  objetls  at  fuch  a  diftance,  nor  en¬ 
gage  in  any  expensive  fcheme.  England  was  defla¬ 
ted  by  the  ruinous  wars  between  the  houfe9  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  and  aftewards  its  enterprifing  fpirit  was 
reftrained  by  the  cautious  and  covetous  Henry  VII. 
His  fon  Henry  VIII.  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign, 
by  engaging  in  the  continental  quarrels  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  princes,  and  in  the  latter  part  by  his  quarrel  with 
the  pope  and  contefls  about  religion,  left  no  time  for 
commercial  fchemes.  It  was  not  therefore  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  any  attention  was  paid 
to  the  affairs  of  the  eaft  by  that  kingdom.  The  firft 
who  Ihook  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India  were 
the  Dutch  \  and  in  this  they  were  gladly  feconded 
by  the  natives,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  molt  grie- 
voufly  oppreffed.  The  Englifh  Toon  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  Portuguefe  were  expel¬ 
led  from  their  molt  valuable  fettlements,  while  the  moll 
lucrative  branches*  of  their  trade  have  continued  ever 
fince  in  the  hands  of  thofe  two  nations. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European 
nations  would  fit  (till  and  quietly  fee  thefe  two  en- 
a™!  grofs  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  commerce  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  in  for  a  lhare.  Eaft  India  compa¬ 
nies  were  therefore  fet  up  in  different  countries  :  but 
it  was  only  between  France  and  Britain  that  the 
great  rivalftiip  commenced  \  nor  did  this  fully  difplay 
itfelf  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Both 
nations  had  by  this  time  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
JEnghlh  fet-  confiderable  fettlements  in  India.  The  principal  of 
IadTaentS  ^  belonging  to  Britain  were,  1 .  Surat,  fftuated 

on  the  weffern  fide  of  the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges, 
between  the  21ft  and  2 2d  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  This 
peninfula  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Malabar, 
Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bifnagar,  with  the  principali¬ 
ties  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and  Madura ;  the  weftern 
coaft  being  diflinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Malabar,  and 
the  eaftern  by  that  of  Coromandel.  2.  Bombay,  a 
fmall  illand  in  the  ^kingdom  of  Decan,  about  45 
leagues  to  the  fouth.  of  Surat.  3.  Dabul,  about  40 
leagues  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  the  province  of  Cun- 
can.  4.  Carwar,  in  N.  Lat.  1 50,  where  there  was  a 
fmall  fort  and  factory.  5.  Tillicherry,  to  which  place 
the  Englifh  trade  was  removed  from  Calicut,  a  large 
town  15  leagues  to  the  fouthward.  6.  Anjengo,  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the  moll 
foutherly  fettlement  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  penin- 
fula.  7.  On  the  Coromandel  coaft  they  poffeffed  Fort 
St  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  fituated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gingi,  in  ii°  40'  N.  Lat.  8.  Madras,  the 
principal  fettlement  on  this  coaft,  between  130  and 
1 40  N.  Lat.  not  far  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol¬ 
conda.  9.  Viligapatam,  farther  to  the  north.  10.  Ba- 
lafore,  in  latitude  22#,  a  faftory  of  fmall  confequence. 
11.  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  all  the  Britifh  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe  were  the  principal  places 
belonging  to  Britain  which  we  fhall  have  pccafion  to 
41  mention  in  the  account  of  the  contefts  which  now 

Origin  of  took  plaCe  \  thole  of  the  French  were  chiefly  Pondi- 

fUarfwa/n*  c^err^  anc^  Cliandernagore. 

betwixt  the  The  war  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  occafioned  by  the 
Fre.nf  h  and  intrigues  of  the  French  commandant  M.  Dupleix  \  who 
Englifh  in  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  began 
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a  continuance  of  to  fovv  diffenfion  among  the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this 
time  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  the  country.  Nizam 
Almuluck,  viceroy  of  Decan,  and  nabob  of  Arcot,  had, 
as  officer  for  the  Mogul,  nominated  Anaverdy  Khan  to 
be  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year  1745.  On  the 
death  of  Nizam,  his  l'econd  fon  Nazir-zing  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  him  in  his  viceroyalty,  and  his  nomina¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  the  Mogul.  He  was  oppofed  by 
his  coufin  Muzapher-zing,  who  applied  to  Dupleix  for 
aftiftance.  By  him  he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of 
Europeans  and  fome  artillery  *,  after  which,  being  alfo 
joined  by  Chunda  Saib,  an  a  clive  Indian  prince,  he 
took  the  field  againil  Nazir-zing.  The  latter  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  Britifh  troops  under  Colonel  Lau¬ 


rence  j  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event  of  an  en¬ 
gagement,  retired  in  the  night  \  fo  that  their  ally  was 
obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  Nazir- 
zing.  His  life  was  fpared,  though  he  himfelf  was  de¬ 
tained  as  a  ftate  prifoner  \  but  the  traitor,  forgetting 
the  kindnefs  fhowed  him  on  this  occafion,  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Nazir-zing,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  his  camp  *,  in  which  infamous  tranfadlion 
he  was  encouraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who 
had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Immenfe  riches  were 
found  in  the  tents  of  Nazir-zing,  great  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  fliare  of  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapher-zing  now 
affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  this  affociation,  the  Frenchman  affumed  the  ftate 
and  formalities  of  an  eaftern  prince ;  and  he  and  his 
colleague  Muzapher-zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot.  In  1749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had  been 
defeated  and  killed  by  Muzapher-zing  and  Chunda 
Saib,  aftifted  by  the  French  ;  after  which  his  fon  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  Khan  had  put  himfelf  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Englifh  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Nazir-zing  as  his  father’s  fucceffor  in  the  nabobfhip  or 
government  of  Arcot.  This  government  therefore 
was  difputed  betwixt  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazir-zing,  and  fupported  by  the 
Englifh  company,  and  Chunda  Saib  nominated  by  the 
ufurper  Muzapher-zing,  and  protected  by  Dupleix, 
who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapher-zing,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got  authority  *,  for  in 
the  year  1751,  the  nabobs  who  had  been  the  means 
of  raifing  him  to  the  power  he  enjoyed,  thinking  them¬ 
felves  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervices,  fell  upon  him  fud- 
denly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  pro¬ 
claiming  Salabat-zing  next  day  viceroy  of  the  Deccan, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mogul  appointed  Gauzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Salabat-zing,  who  was 
confirmed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government 
of  Arcot :  but  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
time  in  fuch  diforder,  that  he  could  not  with  an  army 
fupport  the  nomination  he  had  made  Chunda  Saib 
in  the  mean  time  determined  to  recover  by  force  the 
naboblhip  of  Arcot,  from  which  he  had  been  depofed 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  Anaverdy  Khan  in  his 
room.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at 
Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2000  Sepoys, 
60  Caffrees,  and  4  20  French  j  upon  condition  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  he  fhould  cede  to  the  French  the  town 
ofVelur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with 
its  dependencies,  confifting  of  45  villages.  Thus  rein¬ 
forced,  he  defeated  Anaverdy  Khan  who  loft  his  life 
in  the  engagement,  rcaffumed  the  government  of  Ar- 
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cot,  and  p-un dually  performed  the  engagements  he  had 
come  under  to  his  French  allies. 

All  this  time  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  the  Englilh,  to  whom  he  fled  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  By  them  he  was  fupplied  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  men,  money,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
conduit  of  Major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer.  By  means  of  this  fupply  he  gained  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  enemy ;  and  repairing  afterwards  to 
Fort  St  David’s,  he  obtained  a  further  reinforcement. 
With  all  this  afliftance,  however,  he  accompliflied  no¬ 
thing  of  any  moment and  the  Englifh  auxiliaries 
having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies.  Thus 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more  clofe  alliance  with 
the  Englifh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  commercial  points 
which  had  been  long  in  difpute;  after  which,  Captain 
Cope  was  defpatched  to  put  Trinchinopoli  in  a  ftate 
of  defence,  while  Captain  de  Gingis,  a  Swifs  officer, 
marched  at  the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  nabob.  On  this  occafion  Mr  Clive  firft 
•offered  his  fervice  in  a  military  capacity.  He  had 
been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  appeared  very 
little  qualified  for  that  or  any  other  department  in  ci¬ 
vil  life.  He  now  marched  towards  Arcot  at  the 
head  of  210  Europeans  and  500  Sepoys.  In  the  firft 
expedition  he  difplayed  at  once  the  qualities  of  a  great 
commander.  His  movements  were  conduced  with 
fuch  fecrecy  and  defpatch,  that  he  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  enemy’s  capital  before  they  knew  of  his  march  ; 
and  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  generali¬ 
ty,  in  affording  protection  without  ranfom.  In  a  fhort 
time,  however,  he  found  himfelf  inverted  in  Fort  St 
Davd’s  by  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib,  an  Indian 
chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  *y  the  operations  of  the  fiege  be¬ 
ing  conduCled  by  European  engineers.  Thus,  in  fpite 
of  his  utmoft  efforts,  two  practicable  breaches  were 
made,  and  a  general  affault  given  ;  but  Mr  Clive  ha- 
ing  got  intelligence  of  the  intended  attack,  defended 
himfelf  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  affailants  were  every¬ 
where  repulfed  with  lofs,  and  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  the  greatert  precipitation.  Not  contented 
with  this  advantage,  Mr  Clive,  being  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  from  Trinchinopoli,  marched  in  queft  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  having  overtaken  them  in  the  plains 
of  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  them  on  the 
3d  of  December  1751. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the 
forts  of  Timery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani  :  after  which 
Mr  Clive  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  St  David’s.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  300  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Koveripauh ,  about  15  miles 
from  Arcot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
1500  Sepoys,  1700  horfe,  w7ith  150  Europeans,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Victory  was  tong  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  fent  round  a  detachment  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  the  Englilh  attack¬ 
ed  the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a 
general  confulion  enfued,  the  enemy  were  routed  with 
coniiderable  daughter,  and  only  laved  from  total  de¬ 
struction  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  French 
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to  a  man  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfelvcs  prifoners  of  war  $  all  the  baggage  and  can¬ 
non  falling  at  the  fame  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

On  the  return  of  Mr  Clive  to  Fort  St  David’s, 
wras  fuperfeded  in  the  command  by  Major  Laurence.  Ploits  unc*ei 
By  him  he  was  detached  with  400  Europeans,  a  few  Maior 
Mahratta  foldiers,  and  a  body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  off* 
the  enemy’s  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  this  enter- 
prife  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  good  fuccefs,  took 
feveral  forts,  vanquilhed  the  French  commander  M. 
d’Anteuil,  and  obliged  him  with  all  his  party  to  furren¬ 
der  prifoners  of  wrar.  ^ 

Chunda  Saib,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with  Death  of 
an  army  of  30,000  men  at  Syringham,  an  ifland  in  the  Chunda 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoli  \  but  Major  Lau-^a^* 
rence  having  found  means  to  intercept  his  provifions, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly.  Being  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  camp  of  the  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a  pafs 
for  the  purpofe  \  but  was  neverthelefs  detained  by  the 
nabob  ;  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Englilh,  and  his  head 
was  rtruck  off,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difputes  that 
might  arife  concerning  him. 

After  the  flight  of  Chunda  Saib,  his  army  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  routed  by  Major  Laurence  \  and  the  ifland 
of  Syringham  furrendered,  with  about  I OOO  French  fol¬ 
diers  under  the  command  of  Mr  Law,  brother  to  him 
who  fchemed  the  Mifliflippi  company.  M.  Dupleix,  M.  Dupleix 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this  bad  fuccefs,  proclaimed  pretends 
Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  ^Lrcot  ?  froia 
and  afterwards  produced  forged  commiflions  from  the  the  Mogul 
Great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Car-  and  affe&s^ 
natic  from  the  river  Kriitnah  to  the  fea.  The  better  the  ftate  of 
to  carry  on  this  deception,  a  meffenger  pretended  to  an.  *ncllan 
come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  prmce,> 
of  an  ambaffador  from  the  Great  Mogul.  Dupleix, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  preceded  by  mufic  and 
dancing  women,  after  the  oriental  falhion,  received 
his  commiflion  from  the  hands  of  this  import  or  )  after 
which  he  affetfted  the  ftate  of  an  eaftern  prince,  kept 
his  durbar  or  court,  appeared  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a 
fopha,  and  received  prefents  as  fovereign  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  his  own  council  as  well  as  from  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Thus  the  forces  of  the  Englifh  and  French  EafT 
India  companies  were  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  hoftili- 
ties  at  a  time  when  no  war  exilted  between  the  two 
nations  \  and  while  they  thus  continued  to  ’  make  war 
upon  each  other  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
contending  parties,  Gauzedy  Khan  took  poffeflion  of 
the  dignity  appointed  him  by  the  Mogul  j  but  had  not 
been  in  poffeflion  of  it  above  14  days  when  he  was 
poifoned  by  his  own  filter.  His  fon  Scah  Abadin  Khan 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  Mogul ;  but  the 
latter  being  unable  to  give  him  proper  afliftance,  Sala- 
bat- zing  remained  without  any  rival,  and  made  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  French  commander  of  all  the  Englilh  pof¬ 
feflion  5  to  the  northward. 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1752.  Next  year  Re:«force- 
both  parties  received  coniiderable  reinforcements  ;  the  rants  ar. 
Englilh,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  with  a^vefV°m 
fquadron  of  ihips  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regiment  5^ 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  French  ™  rdnCe’ 
by  M.  Gadeheu,  commiffary  and  governor-general  of 
all  their  fettlements,  on  whofe  arrival  M.  Dupleix  de-  - 
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'hidia.  parted  for  Europe.  The  new  governor  made  the  molt 
n  v  friendly  propofals  \  and  defired  a  ceffation  of  arms  un¬ 
til,  the  difputes  could  be  adjufted  in  Europe.  Thefe 
48  propofals  being  readily  liftened  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Provifional  Englifh,  deputies  were  fent  to  Pondicherry,  and  a  pro- 
vifional  treaty  and  truce  were  concluded,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  i*either  of  the  two  companies  fhould  for  the 
future  interfere  in  any  of  the  differences  that  might  take 
place  in  the  country*  The  other  articles  related  to  the 
places  or  fettlements  that  fhould  be  retained  or  poffeff- 
ed  by  the  refpe&ive  companies,  until  frefli  orders 
fhould  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
failles  5  and  till  then  it  was  ftipulated,  that  neither  of 
the  two  nations  fhould  be  allowed  to  procure  any  new 
grant  or  ceflion,  or  to  build  forts  in  defence  of  any 
new  eflablifhment  5  nor  fhould  they  proceed  to  any  cef- 
fion,  retroceflion,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they  then  pof- 
feffed  ;  but  every  thing  fhould  remain  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  was  publifhed  on  the  11th  of  January 
1755  j  at  the  end  of  which  month  Admiral  Watfon  re¬ 
turned  with  his  fquadron  from  Bombay,  and  M.  Ga- 
deheu  returned  to  France'im  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  leaving  M.  Leyrit  his  fucceffor  at  Pondicherry* 
M,  Buffy,  with  the  Soubahdar  Salabat-zing,  command¬ 
ed  in  the  north  }  and  M.  de  Sauffay  was  left  to  com¬ 
mand  the  troops  at  Syringham.  Matters,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  date  of  tranquillity.  Early 
in  the  year  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  get  poffeflion  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Deccan.  M.  Buffy  demanded  the  fortrefs  of  Golconda 
from  Salabat-zing  $  and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  the' 
phoufder  or  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  take  up 
arms  againft:  the  nabob.  He  even  fent  300  French 
and  as  many  Sepoys  from  Pondicherry  to  fupport  this 
rebel,  arid  oppofe  the  Englifh  employed  by  the  nabob 
to  collet  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.  In 
this  office  they  had  been  employed  ever  fince  the  cef- 
fation  of  hoflilities  *,  one  half  of  the  revenue  being  paid 
to  the  nabob,  and  the  other  to  the  company,  which 
now  involved  them  in  a  kind  of  military  expedition 
Expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Polygars,  who  had  been  pre- 
'rnoufly  fummoned  to  fend  agents  to  fettle  accounts 
the  country t^ie  nak°b*  Four  of  them  obeyed  the  fummons; 
of  the  Po-  hut  one  Lachenaig  refufed,  and  it  was  therefore  refolved 
to  attack  him.  The  country  was  very  ftrong,  being 
almoft  entirely  fortified  by  nature  or  art ;  for  it  was 
furrounded  by  craggy  hills  detached  from  one  another, 
and  covered  with  bufhes  fo  as  to  be  impaffable  for 
any  but  the  natives,  who  had  thrown  up  works  from 
hill  to  hill.  Thefe  works  were  indeed  very  rude,  be¬ 
ing  formed  of  large  ftones  laid  upon  one  another  with¬ 
out  any  cement,  and  flanked  at  proper  diftances  by 
round  earthen  towers  ;  before  the  wall  was  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  with  a  large  hedge  of  bamboos  in  front, 
fo  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the  hat¬ 
chet  or  by  the  fire.  This  was  forced,  though  not  with¬ 
out  fome  lofs  ;  after  which  another  work  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  frronger,  made  its  appearance  \  but  this  being 
likewife  forced,  Lachenaig  wTas  obliged  to  fubmit  and 
pay  his  tribute. 

The  Englifli  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  a  ftrong 
Indian  town  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Trinchinopoli.  On 
their  approach  it  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition, 
ar.  \  the  inhabitants  feemed  pleafed  with  their  change 
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of  government.  Here  a  deputation  was  received  from  laUa* 
a  neighbouring  Polygar,  defiring  an  alliance,  and  as  a  1  * 

proof  of  his  ftneerity  making  an  offer  of  two  fettle-  xw05new 
ments  on  the  fea-coaft  of  his  country  oppofite  to  the  fettlements 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their  obtained 
future  commerce  with  Tinivelly.  Before  this  timely 
they  could  not  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a  circui-  ^  1 
tous  march  of  400  or  500  miles  ^  but  from  the  newr 
fettlements  the  diftance  to  Tinivelly  was  no  more  than 
50  miles,  and  reinforcements  or  fupplies  of  any  kind 
might  be  fent  them  from  Madras  or  Fort  St  David 
in  four  or  five  days.  This  offer  being  accepted,  Co- Exploits  of 
lonel  Heron,  the  Englifli  commander,  marched  to  at- Colonel 
tack  the  governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place  ^eron< 
called  Coilgoodyi  on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  he 
fled  from  this  place  alfo,  leaving  the  greateft  part  of 
his  troops  to  defend  the  place.  The  road  was  fo  rugged, 
that  the  carriages  of  the  cannon  broke  down  \  and  as 
the  troops  were  not  furnifhed  with  fealing  ladders,  there 
feemed  to  be  little  hope  of  gaining  the  place,  which 
was  very  ftrong.  The  colonel,  however,  determined 
to  make  an  affault  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burn¬ 
ing  down  the  gates  with  bundles  of  ftraw  \  and  to  en¬ 
courage  his  qien  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
felf  carried  the  fifft  torch,  being  followed  by  Mohain-  53 
med  Ilfouf,  wTho  bore  the  fecond.  The  place  was  ta-  His  imprtu 
ken  and  plundered,  not  fparing  even  the  temples  \  dence  in 
which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft  abhor- 
rence  of  the  viCtors  on  ..account  of  their  contempt  of  temples!*11 
their  religion. 

After  this  exploit  the  army  removed  to  Madura  \  and 
and  a  garrifon  being  left  in  the  place,  they  proceeded 
to  Tinivelly,  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition,  and 
owned  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  nabob  )  though  fome  of 
the  Polygars  ftill  evaded  payment,  and  therefore  hofti- 
lities  were  commenced  againft  them.  54 

The  new  expeditibn  was  marked  by  an  a£l  of  the  Cruel  maf- 
moft  difgraceful  cruelty  at  a  fort  named  Nel/ecota/i,  at 
40  miles  fouth  of  Tinevelly.  It  was  fortified  by  a  mud  eeota 
wall  with  round  towers.  The  affault  was  made  with 
great  refolution,  and  the  troops  gained  poiTeftion  of 
the  parapet  without  being  repul  fed.  On  this  the  gar¬ 
rifon  called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  barbaroufly  re¬ 
fufed  *,  a  general  maffacre  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  enfued,  only  fix  perfons  out  of  400  being  fullered 
to  efcape  with  life. 

It  now7  appeared  that  the  revenues  colleCted  in  this 
expedition  had  not  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  army  $  and  a  report  being  fpread  that 
Salabat-zing  was  advancing  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  Buffy  the  French 
commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul’s  tribute,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino¬ 
poli.  Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In¬ 
dian  chief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
(Mazuphe  Cawn)  an  inveftiture  of  the  countries  of 
Madura  and  Tinevelly  for  an  annualrent  of  187,5°°!* 
fterling.  In  his  way  he  was  likewife  induced  by  the 
fame  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  ftrong  fort  named 
Nelhjtangaville ,  fituated  about  30  miles  weft  of  Tine¬ 
velly  \  and  belonging  to  a  refractory  Polygar.  Thi9 
attempt,  however,  proving  unfuccefsful  for  want  of 
battering  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  with  Mazuphe 
Cawn  to  Trinchinopoli,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2  2d  of 
May  i7£5> 
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The  laft  expedition  of  this  commander  was  againft 
a  mud  fort  named  Volfynatam ,  fituated  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  woods, belonging  to  the  Colleries.  Thefe 
people  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  plundering  of  Coil- 
goody,  and  particularly  at  the  lofs  of  their  facred 
images  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  carried  off. 
In  confequence  of  this  they  had  already  flaughtered  si 
party  of  Sepoys  whom  the  commanding  officer  at  Ma¬ 
dura  had  fent  out  to  collect  cattle.  In  their  march  the 
Englifh  army  had  to  go  through  the  pafs  of  Natam, 
one  of  the  moft  dangerous  in  the  peninfula.  It  begins 
about  20  miles  north  of  Trinchinopoli,  and  continues 
for  lix  miles  through  a  wood  impaffable  to  Europeans. 
The  road  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  fufficient  to 
admit  a  (ingle  carriage  at  a  time,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a  bank  running  along  each  fide  rendered  it  impoffible 
to  widen  it.  In  moft  places  the  wood  was  quite  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  road  ;  and  even  whdre  part  of  it  had 
been  felled,  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  above  20 
yards. — A  detachment  of  Europeans,  pioneers,  and 
fepoys,  were  fent  to  fcour  the  woods  before  the  mam 
body  ventured  to  pafs  through  fuch  a  dangerous  defile. 
The  former  met  with  no  oppofition,  nor  did  any  ene¬ 
my  appear  againft  the  latter  for  a  long  time.  At  laft 
the  march  was  flopped  by  one  of  the  heavieft  tumbrils 
flicking  in  a  flough,  out  of  which  the  oxen  were  not 
able  to  draw  it.  The  officers  of  artillery  fuffered  the 
troops  marching  before  to  proceed  ;  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  not  fuf- 
pedling  what  had  happened,  continued  his  march, 
while  moft  of  the  Sepoys  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  artillery  were  likewife  fuffered  to  pafs 
the  carriage  in  the  flough,  which  choaked  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  other  tumbrils  from  moving  forward, 
as  well  as  three  field  pieces  that  formed  the  rear  divi¬ 
fion  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  this  divided  and  defencelefs  ftate  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  deftroyed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  a£livity  of  Capt.  Smith, 
who  here  commanded  40  Caffres  and  200  Sepoys,  with 
one  fix-pounder.  Confiderable  damage,  however,  wTas 
done,  and  the  Indians  recovered  their  gods ;  which 
certainly  were  not  worth  the  carrying  off,  being  only 
made  of  brafs,  and  of  a  diminutive  fize. — Colonel 
Heron  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mifcondu£l 
in  this  expedition  ;  and  being  found  guilty,  wras  de¬ 
clared  incapable  of  ferving  the  company  any  longer  : 
foon  after  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in 
Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Nanderauze,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a  fcheme  to  get  poffeffion  of  Trinchinopoli ; 
and  in  order  to  compafs  his  end  with  greater  facility, 
communicated  his  defign  to  M.  de  Sauffay  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  troops.  Rut  this  gentleman  ha¬ 
ving  communicated  intelligence  to  the  Englifh  com¬ 
mander,  the  enterprife  mifcarried,  and  no  difference 
betwixt  thefe  two  rival  nations  as  yet  took  place.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Engliffi  were  in  the 
leaf! more  folicitous  to  avoid  hoftilities  than  the  French; 
for  as  foon  as  the  company  wTere  informed  of  the  ac- 
quifitions  made  by  M.  Buffy  in  the  Deccan,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  Sala- 
bat-zing,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  difmifs  the  French 
auxiliaries  from  his  fervice.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this 
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enterprife,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a  commander  well  Ihctfa., 
experienced  in  the  political  fyftems  of  the  country,  as  '  ^  * 

well  as  in  military  affairs  *,  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr 
Clive,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  David’s,  and  invefted 
with  a  lieutenant  colonel’s  com  million  in  the  king’s 
troops,  offered  his  fervice.  Three  companies  of  the 
king’s  artillery,  confifting  of  100  men  each,  and  300 
recruits,  were  fent  from  England  on  this  expedition, 
who  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  of  November-; 
when  on  a  fudden  the  prefidency  of  Madras  took  it  ^ 
into  confideration  that  this  expedition  coujd  not  be  The  expe- 
profecuted  without  infringing  the  convention  made 
with  the  French  commander.  “  This  (fays  Mr  Grofe)  1  e* 
was  a£ling  with  too  much  caution  ;  for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat-zing  and  the  French  troops  in  his 
fervice  feemed  to  have  been  fludioufly  avoided.  The 
court  of  dire£lors  had  explained  their  whole  plan  to  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  ;  but  the  fhip  which  had  the  let¬ 
ters  on  board  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  rock 
about  800  miles  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

The  whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  afide,  and  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  dire£led  all  their  force  for  the 
prefent  again  ft  Tulagee  Angria,  who.  had  long  been 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Englifh  commerce  in  thofe 
parts.  58 

The  dominions  of  this  pirate  confifted  of  feveral  Account  g? 
iflands  near  Bombay,  and  an  extent  of  land  on  the  l!?e  Pirate 
continent  about  180  miles  in  length,  and  from  30  to 
60  in  breadth.  He  poffefl'ed  alfo  feveral  forts  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  Europeans  by  his  anceftors  ;  the 
trade  of  piracy  having,  it  feems,  been  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  moft  of  the  inlmbitants 
of  this  coaft.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  for  tradings 
veffels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  more 
than  40  miles  out  at  fea,  fo  that  the  {hips  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  fight  of  land  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
creek,  harbour,  bay,  or  mouth  of  a  river,  along  the 
whole  coaft  of  his  dominions,  where  Angria  had  not 
erefted  fortifications,  both  as  ftations  of  difcovery  and 
places  of  refuge  to  his  veffels.  His  fleet  confifted  of 
two  kinds  of  veffels  peculiar  to  this  country,  named  ^ 
grabs  and  gallivats .  The  former  have  generally  two  Defcriptloa 
mails,  though  fome  have  three  ;  the  latter  being  about  o£  his  fleet* 
300  tons  burthen,  and  the  former  150.  They  are. 
built  to  draw  little  water,  being  very  broad  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  height  ;  but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  inftead  of  bows,  they  have  a  prow 
projefling  like  a  Mediterranean  galley,  and  covered 
with  a  ftrong  deck  level  with  the  main  deck  of  the 
veffel,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  bulk-head  that 
terminates  the  forecaftle.  As  this  conftrudlion  fub- 
je£ls  the  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  failing  againft 
a  head  fea,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  inclofed  with 
fides  as  the  reft  of  the  veffel,  but  remains  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comes  upon  it  may  pafs  off  without 
interruption.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  main  deck  under  the  forecaftle,  carrying  balls  of 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  which  point  forwards  through 
pert-holes  cut  in  the  bulk-head,  and  fire  over  the  prow; 
thofe  of  the  broad-fide  are  from  fix  to  nine  pounders.. 

The  gallivats  are  large  row-boats  built  like  the  grat^ 
but  fmaller,  the  largeft  fcarce  exceeding  7 o  tons  bur¬ 
den.  They  have  two  mails,  the  mizen  flightly  made*, 
and  the  main-maft  bearing  one  large  and  triangular  fail. 

In  general  they  are  covered  with  a  fpar  deck  made  of 
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fplit  bamboos,  and  carry  only  paten eroes  fixed  on  fwi- 
vels  in  the  gunnel  of  the  veffel  j  but  thofe  of  a  larger 
fize  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or 
eight  .pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 
They  have  40  or  50  flout  oars,  by  which  they  may  be 
moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  grabs, 
with  40  or  50  gallivats  \  which  flipped  their  cables 
and  put  out  to  fea  as  foon  a$  any  veffel  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  come  within  fight  of  the  port  or  bay  where 
they  lay.  If  the  wind  blew  with  any  ftrength,  their 
conftruflion  enabled  them  to  fwim  very -fvviftly  :  but  if 
it  was  calm,  the  gallivats  rowed,  and  towed  the  grabs. 

As  foon  as  they  came  within  gunlhot  of  the  enemy, 
they  affembled  aftern,  and  the  grabs  began  the  attack, 
firing  at  firft  only  at  the  mails,  and  choofing  the  moft 
advantageous  pofitions  for  this  purpofe.  If  the  veffel 
happened  to  be  difmalted,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
battered  her  on  all  fides  till  (he  ftruck  ;  but  if  tlie  de¬ 
fence  was  obftinate,  they  fent  a  number  of  gallivats 
with  200  or  300  foldiers  in  each,  who  boarded  from  all 
quarters  fw’ord  in  hand. 

This  piratical  Hate  had  for  more  than  50  years  been 
formidable  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe  \  the  Englilh 
Eaft  India  company  had  kept  up  a  naval  force  for  the 
prote&ien  of  their  trade  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
50,0001.  annually,  and  after  all  found  it  fcarcely  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  purpofe.  An  unfuccefsful  attempt  had 
been  made  in  1717,  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay, 
againft  the  forts  Geriah  and  Kennary,  the  principal 
ftrong  holds  of  Angria.— Another  was  made  in  1722, 
under  Admiral  Matthews,  againft  a  fort  named  Coila- 
bley,  about  1 5  leagues  fouth  of  Bombay  :  but  this 
alfo  mifearried  .  through  the  cowardice  and  treachery 
of  the  Portuguefe,  who  pretended  to  aflift  the  Englilh. 

In  1735  Fort  Geriah  was  unfuccefsfully  attacked  by  a 
Dutch  armament  of  feven  fhips,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces  *,  while  all  this 
time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and 
not  only  trading  veflels,  but  even  men  of  war  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  nations,  were  captured  by  him,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  month  of  February  1754,  when  three 
Dutch  Ihips  of  5c,  36,  and  18  guns,  were  burnt  or 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet. 

This  laft  fuccefs  encouraged  Angria  fo  much,  that 
he  began  to  build  veffels  of  a  large  fize,  boafling  that 
he  fliould  be  mailer  of  the  Indian  Teas.  The  Mahrat- 
tas  having  implored  the  afliftance  of  the  Englilh  againft 
this  common  enemy,  Commodore  William  James  was 
fent  from  Bombay  on  the  22d  of  March  1755,  with 
the  Prote&or  of  44,  the  Swallow  of  1 6  guns,  and  two 
bomb-ketches ;  but  with  inftrudlions  not  to  hazard  the 
fleet  by  attacking  any  of  the  pirate’s  forts,  only  to 
blockade  the  harbours,  while  the  Mahratta  army  carried 
on  their  operations  by  land.  He  had  fcarce  begun  his 
voyage  when  he  fell  in  with  a  confiderable  fleet  of  the 
pirates,  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
follow  him.  They  had,  however,  invefted  three  o£ 
the  forts,  but  after  a  very  ftrange  manner  ^  for  they 
durft  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even 
there  entrenched  themfelves  up  to  the  chin,  to  be  fe- 
cure  againft  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  they  returned 
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only  with  one  four  pounder.  The  commodore,  pro-  tn&ij* 
yoked  at  this  pufillanimous  behaviour,  determined,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Britilli  arms,  to  exceed  the  orders 
he  had  got.  Running  within  100  yards  of  a  fort 
named  Severndroog,  he  in  a  few  hours  ruined  the 
walls,  and  fet  it  on  fire  ;  a  powder  magazine  alfo  blow'- 
ing  UP>  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  1000, 
abandoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight 
large  boats,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  to  another 
fort  named  Goa,  but  were  all  intercepted  and  made 
prifoners  by  the  Englilli.  The  whole  force  of  the  at¬ 
tack  being  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a  white  flag  was 
foon  hung  out  as  a  fignal  to  furrender.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
capitulation,  but  without  delay  paffed  over  to  Severn¬ 
droog,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  his 
ground  notwithftanding  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  forti¬ 
fications.  The  fire  was  now  renewed  againft  this  for- 
trefs  )  and  the  ffrfmen  having  cut  a  paffage  through  one 
of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garrifon  foon  furren- 
dered,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  other  forts  befieged 
by  the  Mahrattas  hung  out  flags  of  truce  and  capitu¬ 
lated  :  and  thus  were  four  of  Angria’s  forts,  for  fo 
many  years  deemed  impregnable,  fabdued  in  one  day. 

Thefe  fucceffes  wrere  followed  by  the  furrender  of  The  pirati 
Bancoote,  a  ftrong  fortified  ifland,  now  called  Fort  finahy  fab* 
Viftoria ,  and  which  the  Englilh  retained  in  poffeftion  •, 
but  the  other  forts  were  delivered  up  to  the  Mahrattas.  Watfon. 
On  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  in  the  beginning  of 
November  1755,  it  wras  determined  to  root  out  the  pi¬ 
rate  at  once,  by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  of  his  do¬ 
minions  )  but  it  was  fo  long  fince  any  Englifhman  had 
feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  its  ftrength  had  been 
fo  much  exaggerated,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
reconnoitre  it  before  any  attack  was  made.  This  was 
done  by  Commodore  James  \  who  having  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  ftrong,  was  far  from  being  inacceflible 
or  impregnable,  it  was  refolved  to  profecute  the  en- 
terprife  with  the  utmoft  expedition  and  vigour.  It 
was  therefore  attacked  by  fuch  a  formidable  fleet,  that 
Angria,  lofing  courage  at  their  approach,  fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  Geriah  to  be  defended  by  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  fort,  however,  was  foon  obliged  to  furren¬ 
der,  with  no  more  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  than 
19  men  killed  and  wounded  :  but  it  wras  afterwards  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  this  fuccefs  was  owing  principally 
to  the  terror  of  the  garrifon,  occafioned  by  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  cannonade  j  for  their  fortifications  appeared  to 
have  been  proof  againft  the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  ene¬ 
my.  All  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  either  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  or  built  of  ftones  at  leaft  ten  feet 
long  laid  edgeways. 

In  this  fortrefs  w'ere  found  200  pieces  of  brafs  can¬ 
non,  with  fix  brafs  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  military  ftores,  befides  money  and 
effetfts  to  the  value  of  125,0001.  Angria’s  fleet  was 
entirely  deftroyed,  one  of  the  (hip*  having  been  fet  on 
fire  by  a  Ihell  from  the  Englilh  fleet,  and  the  flames 
having  fpread  from  thence  to  all  the  reft.  About  2000 
people  were  made  prifoners  •,  among  whom  were  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  brother,  and  admiral  of  the 
pirate  :  but  they  were  treated  with  the  greateft  cle¬ 
mency  ;  and  his  family,  at  their  owrn  requeft,  continued 
under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Englilh  at  Geriah.  All 
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India,  the  other  forts  belonging  to  Angrla  foon  fubmitted  ;  fo 
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that  his  power  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was 
annihilated. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Englifli  went  on  thus  fuc- 
cefsfully,  M.  Buffy  had  been  conftantly  employed  near 
'the  perfon  of  Salabat-zing,  whom  he  had  ferved  in  much 
the  fame  manner  that  the  Engliili  had  Mohammed  Ali 
Cawn.  As  he  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with  that 
prince,  however,  to  enlarge  the  poffeflions  of  the 
French,  and  was  continually  making  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands  upon  him,  the  prime  minifter  of  Salabat-zing  at 
length  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  and  fhame  of  al¬ 
lowing  a  fmall  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law  to 
a  great  prince  \  and  having  formed  a  powerful  com¬ 
bination  againft  the  French,  at  laft  obtained  an  order 
for  their  difmiflion.  M.  Buffy  took  his  leave  without 
any  marks  of  difguft,  having  under  his  command 
about  600  Europeans,  with  5000  Sepoys,  and  a  fine 
train  of  artillery.  His  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  allow  him  to  depart  in  fafety  ;  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  all  the  polygars  to  oppofe  their  paffage, 
fending  6000  Mahrattas  after  them  to  harafs  them  on 
their  mar  h. 

Notwithftanding  this  oppofition,  M.  Buffy  reached 
Hyderabad  with  very  little  lofs.  Here  he  took  pof- 
fedion  of  a  garden  formerly  belonging  to  the  kings  of 
Golconda,  where  he  refolved  to  keep  his  poll  until 
fuccours  fhould  arrive  from  Pondicherry  and  Mafuli- 
patam.  Here  Salabat-zing  propofed  to  attack,  him  5 
and  the  better  to  attain  his  purpofe,  applied  to  the 
Engliih  prefidency  at  Madras  for  a  body  of  troops  to 
affift  him  in  this  fervice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  had  the  power  at  that  place 
than  fuch  an  invitation  \  and  a  detachment  of  400  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  1500  Sepoys  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ordered  to  the  afliftance  of  Salabat-zing,  when  expreffes 
from  Bengal  informed  them  of  the  greateft  danger 
that  had  ever  threatened  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  In- 
doflan. 

This  danger  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajah 
bob  of  ben-^°#w^a  the  new  nabob  of  Bengal.  His  grandfather 
gal,  an  Aliverdy  Khan  having  died  in  April  or  May  1 7 56, 
Surajah  fucceeded  to  the  nabobfliip  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orixa.  He  was  congratulated  on  his  accef- 
fion  by  Mr  Drake  the  Englifli  prendent  at  Calcutta, 
who  requeued  his  favour  and  protedion  in  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  This  was  readily  promifed,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  fliown  by  his 
grandfather  ;  but  in  a  fliort  time  his  refentment  was 
incurred  by  the  imprifonment,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Omi- 
chund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had  lived 
feveral  years  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Engliih  go¬ 
vernment  at  Calcutta  Of  this,  however,  Surajah 
Dowla  did  not  direflly  complain ;  but  founded  his 
pretence  of  war  upon  the  ctfndudl  of  the  Engliih  in 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta  ;  which  indeed 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  on  account  of  the  great  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  war  with  the  French.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  nabob  lignified  his  difpleafure,  and 
threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  inftantly 
demolished.  With  this  requifition  the  prefident  and 
council  pretended  to  comply  ;  but  neverthelefs  went 
on  with  their  works,  applying  firtl  to  the  French  and 
then  to  the  Dutch  for  afliftance  $  but  as  neither  of 
VOL.  XI.  Part  I. 
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thefe  nations  thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  Engliih 
were  obliged  to  Hand  alone  in  the  quarrel.  '  v 

Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May  H;5 
1756,  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horfe,  t  on  agalmt 
and  400  elephants }  and  on  the  2d  of  June  detached  Calcutta. 
20,000  men  to  invert  the  Engliih  fort  at  Caffumbazar, 
a  large  town  lituated  on  an  illand  formed  by  the 
weftern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  was  regular¬ 
ly  built,  wfith  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300*  men, 
but  principally ‘Sepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  de¬ 
fire  to  treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  faftory,  was 
perfuaded  to  put  himfelf  in  liis  power }  which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  clofe  prifoner, 
along  with  Mr  Batfon  a  furgeon  who  accompanied 
him.  The  two  prifoners  were  treated  wfith  great  in- 
dignity,  and  threatened  with  death  ;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  fent  for  by  the  tyrant’s  com¬ 
mand  were  fent  back  again,  with  orders  to  perfuade 
the  people  of  the  fa£!oi;y  to  furrender  it  at  difcretion. 

This  propofal  met  with  great  oppofition  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  but  was  at  laft  complied  with,  thorfgh  very  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prifoners  ;  for  they  were  not 
only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  poffeffed,  but  drip¬ 
ped  almoft  naked,  and  fent  to  Huquely,  where  they 
were  clofely  confined. 

b  The  nabob,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  marched 
direftly  to  Calcutta,  which  he  inverted  on  the  15th. 

Though  he  now  threatened  to  drive  the  Engliih  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  his  dominions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  Mr  Drake,  provided  he  would  pay  him 
his  duty  upon  the  trade  for  15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  army,  and  deliver  up  the  Indian  mer-  6$ 
chants  who  were  in  the  fort.  This  being  refufed,  a  CaIcutta 
fiege  commenced,  and  the  place  was  Taken  in  three  £aken»  *nd 
days,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  guard  ♦oftlprTfon- 
who  had  the  charge  of  agate.  The  nabob  promifed  ersfuffo- 
on  the  word  of  a  foldier,  that  no  harm  Ihould  be  donecated* 
the  Engliih  ;  neverthelefs  they  were  fhut  up  in  a  pri-  *  See 
Ion  lo  ftrait,  that  out  of  146  all  pen llied  in  a  Angle 
night  for  want  of  air  but  22.  It  was  not,  however, 
fuppofed  that  any  maffacre  at  this  time  was  intended ; 
and  it.  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  orders  to  confine 
the  prifoners  clofely  for  the  night,  without  taking  into 
confideration  whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in 
was  large  or  fmall. 

The  news  of  this  difarter  put  an  end  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  projeaed  againft  M.  Buffy  j  and  Colonel  Clive 
was  inftantly  difpatched  to  Bengal  with  400  Euro- Expedition 
peans  and  1000  Sepoys,  on  board  of  the  fleet  com- of  Admiral 
manded  by  Admiral  Watfon.  They  did  not  arrive  till  Watf"on 
the  15th  of  December,  at  a  village  called  Full  a,  fitu- 
ated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  "'a, nrtt'he 
or  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge  after  their  misfortune,  nabob. 

Their  fir  If  operations  were  againft  the  forts  Bufbudgia, 

Tanna,  Fort- William,  and  Calcutta  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  All  thefe  were  reduced  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  could  approach  them.  An  expedition  was  then 
propofed  againft  Huegley,  a  large  town  about  60 
miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal ;  its  warehoufes  and 
(hops  being  always  filled  with  the  richeft  merchandife 
of  the  country.  This  was  likewife  eafily  reduced  ;  and 
the  city  was  deftroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  ft  ore. 
houfes  of  fait  feated  on  each  fide  the  river  5  which 
C  c  proved ‘ 
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Indif.  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  nabob,  as  depriving  him 
v  '  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  his  army. 

Surajah  Dovvla,  enraged  at  this  fuccefs  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  now  feemed  determined  to  crufti  them  at  once 
by  a  general  engagement.  From  this,  however,  he 
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was  intimidated  by  a  fuccefsfnl  attack  on  his  camp, 
which  foon  induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty.  This 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  February  1757,  on  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions.  1.  That  the  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  granted  to  the  Englifli  by  the  king  (Mogul) 
fhould  not  be  difputed.  2.  That  all  goods  with  Eng- 
lifh  orders  fhould  pafs,  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any 
tax,  fee,  or  impofition.  3.  All  the  Company’s  factories 
which  had  been  feized  by  the  nabob  fhould  be  reflored ; 
and  the  goods,  money,  and  efte&s,  which  had  been 
plundered,  fhould  be  accounted  for.  4.  That  the  Eng- 
lifh  fhould  have  permiflion  to  fortify  Calcutta  as  they 
thought  proper.  5.  They  fhould  alfo  have  liberty  to 
coin  their  own  imports  of  bullion  and  gold. 

As  certain  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war 
between  France  and  England,  the  firft  object  that  na¬ 
turally  occurred,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
was  the  redu&ion  of  the  French  power  in  the  call  *, 
in  confequence  of  which  it  was  reprefented  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  he  perhaps  might  ever 
have  of  a£ting  offenfively  againft  them.  An  attack 
would  therefore  immediately  have  been  made  on  Chan- 
dernagore,  had  not  a  deputation  arrived  from  that 
place,  requeuing  a  neutrality  in  this  part  of  the  world 
until  matters  fhould  be  finally  decided  in  Europe. 
The  negotiation,  however,  was  broken  oft  on  a  fug- 
geftion  that  the  government  of  Chandernagore,  being 
fubordinate  to*that  of  Pondicherry,  could  not  render 
any  trania&ion  of  this  kind  valid.  It  remained  there¬ 
fore  only  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  nabob  to  make 
an  attack  upon  this  place  :  but  this  feemed  not  likely 
to  be  got  ;  for  in  ten  days  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty,  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  complaining  of 
-his  intention.  “  It  appears  (fays  he)  that  you  have  a 
defign  to  befiege  the  French  fa&ory  near  Hooghley, 
and  to  commence  hoftilities  againft  that  nation.  This 
is  contrary  to  all  rule  and  cuftom,  that  you  fhould 
bring  your  animofities  and  differences  into  my  country  ; 
for  it  has  never  been  known,  fince  the  days  of  Timur, 
that  the  Europeans  made  war  upon  one  another  in  the 
king’s  dominions.  If  you  are  determined  to  befiege 
the  French  fa&ories,  I  (hall  be  necefiitated,  in  honour 
and  duty  to  my  king,  to  aftift  them  with  my  troops. 
You  are  certainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  the 
treaty  ftri&ly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  the  occafion 
of  any  troubles  or  difturbances  in  future  within  the 
provinces  under  my  jurifdi£lion,  &c.”  To  this  Ad¬ 
miral  Watfon  replied,  that  “  he  was  ready  to  defift 
from  his  intended  enterprize  if  the  French  would 
agree  to  a  folid  treaty  of  neutrality ;  or  if  the  nabob, 
as  foubafular  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  his 
hand,  guarantee  this  treaty,  and  promife  to  prote£l  the 
Englifli  from-  any  attempts  made  by  the  French  againft 
their  fettlements  in  his  abfence.”  This  letter  did  not 
prove  fatisfa&ory  *,  the  nabob  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  agent,  that  the  Englifti  defigned  to 
turn  their  arms  againft  him  as  foon  as  they  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Chandernagore.  This  was  ftre- 
nuoufly  denied  by  the  admiral  5  and  a  number  of  let- 
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ters  palled  between  him  and  the  nabob,  in  one  of 
which  the  latter  made  life  of  the  following  exprelTions, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  imply  a  tacit  confent  that 
Chandernagore  fhould  be  attacked.  “  My  forbidding 
war  on  my  borders  was  becaufe  the  French  were  my 
tenants,  and  upon  this  affair  defired  my  prote&ion  : 
on  this  I  wrote  to  you  to  make  peace,  and  no  inten¬ 
tion  had  I  of  favouring  or  aflifting  them.  You  have 
underftanding  and  gencrofity  i  if  your  enemy  with  an 
upright  heart  claims  your  protection,  you  will  give 
him  his  life  ;  but  then  you  muft  be  well  Satisfied  of  the 
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innocence  of  his  intentions  5  if  not,  then  whatfoever 
you  think  right,  that  do.”  ^ 

Having  thus,  as  was  fuppofed,  obtained  the  con- Chander- 
fent  of  the  nabob,  an  attack  was  made  on  Chanderna-na£ore  ta“ 
gore,  which  was  foon  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  capi- ^en  ^ 
tulating  5  though  the  French  made  a  gallant  defence,  5 
and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  “  flood  to  their  guns  as 
long  as  they  had  any  to  fire.”  A  meiTenger  was  dif 
patched  with  the  news  to  Surajah  Dovvla  three  days 
after  the  place  had  furrendered,  intimating  alfo  that 
the  French  had  been  purfued  fome  way  up  the  country. 

This  intelligence,  however,  feemed  to  be  by  no-means 
agreeable,  as  he  could  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  a  i\ 
anfwer.  At  laft  he  pretended  difpleafure  on  account 
of  the  defign  of  the  Englifti  to  infringe  the  treaties, 
and  complained  that  they  had  ravaged  fome  parts  of 
his  dominions.  This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the 
admiral  •,  who  in  his  turn  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach 
of  promife,  and  negle£l  in  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

The  laft  letter  fent  by  Admiral  Watfon  to  the  nabob, 
of  date  19th  April  1757,  concludes  in.  this  manner. 
u  Let  me  again  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have  no  other 
views  than  that  of  peace.  The  gathering  together  of 
riches  is  what  I  defpife  }  and  I  call  on  God,  who  fees 
and  knows  the  fpring  of  all  our  a&ions,  and  to  whom 
you  and  I  muft  one  day  anfwer,  to  witnefs  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  w7rite  :  therefore,  if  you  would 
have  me  believe  that  you  wifh  for  peace  as  much  as  I 
do,  no  longer  let  it  be  the  fubje&’of  our  correfpondence 
for  me  to  afk  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty,  and  you  to 
promife  and  not  perform  it  ;  but  immediately  fulfil  all 
your  engagements  :  thus  let  peace  flourifti  and  fpread 
throughout  all  your  country,  and  make  your  people 
happy  in  the  re-eflablifhment  of  their  trade,  wFich 
has  fuffered  by  a  ruinous  and  deftru&ive  war.”  From 
this  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  w^ar.  The 
nabob  returned  no  anfwer  till  the  13th  of  June,  wFen 
he  fent  the  following  declaration  of  war.  “  According 
to  my  promifes,  and  the  agreement  made  between  us, 

I  have  duly  rendered  every  thing  to  Mr  Watts,  ex¬ 
cept  a  very  fmall  remainder:  Notwithftanding  this,  Mr 
Watts,  and  the  reft  of  the  council  of  the  fa&ory  at 
Cafiembuzar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  the 
air  in  their  gardens,  fled  away  in  the  night.  This  is 
an  evident  mark  of  deceit,  and  of  an  intention  to  break 
the  treaty.  I  am  convinced  it  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad¬ 
vice.  I  all  along  expected  fomething  of  this  kind,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  wrould  not  recal  my  forces  from 
Plafley,  expelling  fome  treachery.  I  praife  God,  74 

that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  on  myTfiedepo- 
^  „  o  iition  of 

.  C*  ,  r  r  .  the  nabob 

Nothing  leis  was  now  reiolved  on  m  the  Englilhref0ive(j 

council  at  Calcutta  than  the  depofition  of  the  nabob  yon. 

which 
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India,  which  at  this  time  appeared  practicable,  by  fupporting 
the  pretenlions  of  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Cawn,  who  had 
with  other  noblemen  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
him.  Meer  Jaffier  had  married  the  filler  of  Aliverdy 
Cawn,  the  predeceffor  of  Surajah  Dowla  *,  and  was 
now  fupported  in  his  pretenlions  by  the  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  by  Juggei  Sect  the  nabob’s  banker,  who 
was  reckoned  the  richeft  merchant  in  all  India.  By 
thefe  three  leading  men  the  delign  was  communicated 
to  Mr  Watts  the  Englifh  refident  at  the  nabob’s  court,, 
and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  the  fecret  committee 
at  Calcutta.  The  management  of  the  affair  being  left 
to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  Clive,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  fecret  to  Omichund,  through  whom 
the  neceffary  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  with 
Meer  Jaffier.  This  agent  proved  fo  avaricious,  that 
it  was  refolved  to  ferve  him  in  his  own  way  *,  and  by 
a  piece  of  treachery  to  him  alfo,  to  gain  their  point 
with  both  parties.  Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ¬ 
ten  out  5  in  one. of  which  it  was  promifed  to  comply 
with  Omichund’s  demand,  but  in  the  other  his  name 
was  not  even  mentioned  )  and  both  thefe  treaties  were 
figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  Admiral 
Watfon  alone  excepted,  whom  no  political  motives 
could  influence  to  fign  an  agreement  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep.  Thefe  treaties,  the  fame  in  every  re- 
fpeCl  excepting  as  to  Omichund’s  affair,  were  to  the 
Treaty  con- following  purpofe  :  1.  All  the  effe&s  and  factories 
eluded  wr.h  belQnging  to  the  .province  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  O- 
rixa,  lhall  remain  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh,  nor 
fhould  any  more  French  ever  be  allowed  to  fettle  in 
thefe  provinces.  2.  In  confideration  of  the  Ioffes  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Englifh  company  by  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crore  of 
rupees,  or  1,250,0001.  flerling.  3,  For  the  effects 
plundered  from  the  Englifh  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged 
to  pay  50  lacks  of  rupees,  or  625,000b  4.  For  the 

effects  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  others 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  20  lacks,  or  250,000b  5.  For 

the  effects  plundered  from  the  American  merchants, 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  feven  lacks,  or  87,^001. 
6.  The  diffribution  of  all  thefe  fums  to  be  left  to 
Admiral  Watfon,  Colonel  Clive,  Roger  Drake,  Wil¬ 
liam  Watts,  James  Kilpatrick,  and  Richard  Becher, 
Efquires,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  them  to  whom  they 
think  proper. 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  Colonel  Clive  be- 
f#!afp!?ftnd  £ari  march  againfl  Surajah  Dowla  on  the  13th  of 
^  M  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Surajah  Dowla  lent  off 

his  laft  letter  for  Admiral  Watfon.  Before  any  a&  of 
hoflility  was  committed,  however,  Colonel  Clive  wrote 
the  nabob  a  letter,  upbraiding  him  with  his  conduft, 
and  telling  him  at  laff,  that  “  tile  rains  being  fo  near, 
and  it  requiring  many  days  to  receive  an  anfwer,  he 
had  found  it  neceffary  to  wait  upon  him  immediately.” 
This  was  followed  by  the  decifive  aCtion  at  Plaffey  ;  in 
which  the  treachery  of  Meer  Jafher,  who  commanded 
part  of  the  nabob’s  troops,  and  flood  neuter  during  the 
engagement,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  victory  more 
eafily  acquired  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital  with  a  few 
that  continued  faithful  to  him.  He  reached  the 
city  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe 
there,  left  it  the  following  evening,  difguifed  like  a 
•  Faquir,  with  only  two  attendants.  By  thefe  he  appears 
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to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ^  for  on  the  India. 
3d  of  July  he  was  found  wandering  forfaken  and  almoft 
naked  on  the  road  to  Patna.  Next  day  he  was  brought 
back  to  Muxadabad  5  and  a  few  hours  after  privately 
beheaded  by  Meer  Jaffier ’s  eldeft  fon,  to  whofe  care  he 
had  been  committed.  The  ufurper  took  poffeflion  of 
the  capital  in  triumph)  and  on  the  29th  of  June  Colo-  ^ 
nel  Clive  wTent  to  the  palace,  and  in  prefence  of  the  ra-  Meer  Jaf- 
jahs  and  grandees  of  the  court  folemnly  handed  him  tofrerpro- 
the  mufnud  or  carpet  and  throne  of  Hate,  where  he  was  Maimed 
unanimoufly  faluted  foubahdar  or  nabob,  and  received ”a,,‘,b.° 
the  fubmiffion  of  all  prefent. 

While  thefe  tranfa&ions  were  going  forward  with  Colonel 
the  nabob,  the  utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  to  expel  the^  ,ote’s- 
French  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation  at  Chandernagore,  the  whole  of  that  garrifon  Law. 
were  to  continue  prifoners  of  war  ;  but  about  the  time 
of  iigning  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  made  his  efcape  out  of  Caffembuzar,  and  bent  his 
march  towards  Patna.  There  he  had  been  prote&ed 
by  the  late  nabob  j  and  on  the  commencement  of  frefh 
hoflilities,  had  collected  about  200  French,  the  only 
remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal,  to  make  an  attempt 
to  fuccour  him.  With  thefe  he  was  within  two  hours 
march  of  Surajah  Dowla’s  camp  when  the  battle  of 
Plaffey  was  fought $  on  hearing  the  news  of  which  he 
flopped  :  but  afterwards  being  informed  of  the  nabob’s 
efcape,  he  marched  again  to  his  affiftance,  and  wa$ 
within  a  few  hours  of  joining  him  when  he  was  taken. 

Three  days  after  he  was  purlued  by  Major  Eyre  Coote 
at  the  head  of  223  Europeans,  three  companies  of  Se- 
poys,  50  Lafcars  or  Indian  Tailors,  and  10  Marmutty 
men  or  pioneers  to  clear  the  roads,  together  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  fix  pounders.  On  this  expedition  the 
major  exerted  his  utmoff  diligence  to  overtake  his  anta- 
*  gonift,  and  fpent  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of  time  in 
the  purfuit ;  for  though  he  fet  out  on  the  6th  of  July, 
he  did  not  return  to  Muxadabad -till  the  iff  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mr  Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  ef¬ 
cape  )  but  though  the  major  did  not  fucceed  in  what 
was  propofed  as  the  principal  end  of  his  expedition,  he 
was,  neverthelefs,  fays  Mr  Ives,  of  confiderable  fervice 
to  the  company  and  to  his  country  in  general.  He  had 
obliged  Ramnarain,  the  moll  powerful  rajah  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Meer  jaffier  5  he  laid  open 
the  interior  ffate  of  the  northern  provinces )  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  Johnffone,  gave  the  company  fome 
infight  into  the  faltpetre  bufinefs,  from  which  fuch  ad¬ 
vantages  have  fince  been  derived  to  the  public.  go 

Before  the  return  of  Major  Coote,  Admiral  Pocock  Death  of 
had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  confe-  Admiral 
quence  of  the  deceafe  of  Admiral  Watfon,  who  died  on^at^>a’ 
the  1 6th  of  Auguft.  The  joy  of  the  Britifli  was  con- 
fiderably  damped  by  the  lofs  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  gained  a  great  and  deferved  reputation  both  in  the 
military  line  and  every  other.  News  were  alfo  re¬ 
ceived,  that  the  French  had  been  very  fuccefsful  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Salabat-zing,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  had  applied  to  the  Englifh  for  a  (lift-  * 
ance  againff  the  French  )  but  as  they  were  prevented 
from  performing  their  agreement  by  the  difaffer  at 
Calcutta,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  differences  with  his  former  friends,  and  * 

to  admit  them  again  into  his  fervice.  M.  Buffy  was 
now_  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Mr  Law  )  who 
C  c  2  hail 
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had  colle&cd  as  many  Europeans  in  his  journey  as 
made  up  500  with  thofe  he  had  at  firrt.  With  thefe 
he  undertook  to  reduce  the  Englilh  factories  of  Inge- 
ram,  Eandermalanka,  and  Vizagapatnam.  As  none 
of  the  two  former  places  were  in  any  date  of  defence, 
the  greated  part  of  the  company’s  effedls  were  put  on 
fhipboard  on  the  firft  alarm  \  but  as  Vizagapatnam 
was  garrifoned  by  1  40  Europeans  and  420  Sepoys,  it 
was  fuppofed  that  it  would  make  fome  defence.  If 
any  was  made,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
trifling  *,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  this  the  French  be¬ 
came  mailers  of  all  the  coafts  from  Ganjam  to  Maffuli- 
patnam.  In  the  foutl\ern  provinces  the  like  bad  fuc- 
cefs  attended  the  Britilh  caufe.  The  rebel  Polygars 
having  united  their  forces  againlt  Mazuphe  Cawn, 
obtained  a  complete  vidlory  over  him  ;  after  which 
the  Englilh  Sepoys,  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Ma¬ 
dura,  the  conqueror  feized  upon  that  city  for  him- 
felf. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 7 58,  the  French  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  Trinchinopoly.  The  command  was  given 
to  M.  d’Autreuil,  who  inverted  the  place  with  900 
men  in  battalion,  with  4000  Sepoys,  100  huffars,  and 
a  great  body  of  Indian  horfe.  Trincbinopoli  was  then 
in  no  condition  to  withftand  fuch  a  formidable  power, 
as  moft  of.  the  garrifon  had  gone  to  beflege  Madura 
under  Captain  Caillaud  but  this  commander  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marched  back  with 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  town  by  a  difficult  road 
which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard  }  and  the 
French  general,  difconcerted  by  this  fuccefsful  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

This  fortunate  tv?nfa£lion  was  fucceeded  by  the 
liege  of  Madura,  in  which  the  Englilh  were  fo  vigo¬ 
rously  repulfed,  that  Captain  Caillaud  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  in  order  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  before  any  prog  refs  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  Cawn  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  it  up  for  the  fum  of  170,000  rupees.  A  large 
garrifon  of  Sepoys  w  as  again  put  into  the  place,  and 
Captain  Caillaud  returned  to  Trinchinopoly. 

An  un fuccefsful  attempt  was  now  made,  by  Colonel 
Ford  cn  Nellore,  &  large  towm  furrounded  by  a  thick 
mud  wall,  with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  but  one,  where 
there  is  the  bed  of  a  river  always  dry  but  in  the  rainy 
feafon.  The  enterprife  is  faid  to  have  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful  through  the  unheard-of  cowardice  of  a  body  of  Se¬ 
poys,  who  having  Iheltered  themfelves  in  a  ditch,  ab- 
lolutely  refufed  to  ffir  a  ftep  farther,  and  rather  chofe 
to  allow  the  rert  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to  the 
affault,  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  danger.  Several 
other  enterprifes  of  no  great  moment  were  undertaken  ; 
but  the  event  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the 
Englirti,  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  was 
reduced  to  1718  men,  while  that  of  the  French  a- 
mounted  to  3400  Europeans,  of  whom  1000  were  lent 
to  Pondicherry. 

Both  parties  now  received  confiderable  reinforcements 
from  Europe  *,  Admiral  Pocock  being  joined  on  the 
24th  of  March  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  a  fquadron 
of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine  men  of  war 
and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  General  Lally  with 
a  large  body  of  troops.  The  Englilh  admiral  no  foon- 
cr  found  hirafelf  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  enemy 
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than  he  went  in  quell  of  them  ;  and  an  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  6co  killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded,  while 
the  Englilh  had  only  29  killed  and  89  wounded.  The 
former  returned  to  Pondicherry,  where  they  landed 
their  men,  money,  and  troops.  After  the  battle  three 
of  the  Britifh  captains  were  tried  for  mifbehaviour,  and 
two  of  them  difmiffed  from  the  command  of  their  fhips. 

As  foon  as  his  veffeis  were  refitted,  the  admiral  failed 
again  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  They  are 
to  an  adfion  before  the  3d  of  Augult,  when  the  French Abated  a 
were  defeated  a  fecond  time,  with  the  lofs  of  251  kill-  condbme* 
ed,  and  602  wounded. 

Notwithrtanding  this  fuccefs  at  fea,  the  Englirti  were 
greatly  deficient  in  land  forces  5  the  re-eftablilhment  of 
their  affairs  in  Bengal  having  almort  entirely  drained 
the  fettlements  on  the  coart:  of  Coromandel  of  the  treops 
neceffarv  for  their  defence.  The  confequence  of  this  84 
was  the  lofs  of  Fort  St  David,  which  General  Lally  re- Take  Fort 
duced,  deilroying  the  fortifications,  demolilhing  alfo^  ^av^* 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  ravaging  the  country  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  filled  the  natives  with  indignation,  and  in 
the  end  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  affairs.  He  pro¬ 
ved  fuccefsful,  however,  in  the  redudlion  of  Devicot- 
tah,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs  from  before 
Tanjore,  his  army  being  greatly  dirtreffed  for  want  of 
provifions  *,  and  money  in  particular  being  fo  deficient, 
that  on  the  7th  of  Augurt  the  French  feized  and  car¬ 
ried  into  Pondicherry  a  large  Dutch  ffiip  from  Bat  ■  via. 
bound  to  Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about  5000I. 
in  fpecie. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  French  daily  declin¬ 
ed.  On  their  retreat  from  Tanjore,  they  abandoned 
the  ifland  of  Seringham  \  however,  they  took  Tripal- 
fore,  but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the  import¬ 
ant  port  of  Chinglapet,  fituated  about  45  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Madras.  Their  next  enterprifes  on  Fort  St 
George  and  Madras  were  equally  unfuccefsful.  The 
latter  was  befieged  from,  the  i-2th  of  December  1758  to 
the  17th  of  February  1759,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  with  great  lofs  *,  which  difarter  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  deprefs  their  fpirits,  and  abate  thofe  fanguine 
hopes  they  had  entertained  of  becoming  mailers  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1759  proved  entirely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Britifh  arms.  M.  d’Ache  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Pocock  on  the  3d  of  Augult  1758,  having  refit¬ 
ted  his  fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men  of  war 
at  the  iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ventured 
once  more  to  face  his  antagonifl,  who  on  his  part  did  8^ 
not  at  all  decline  the  combat.  A  third  battle  enfued  French  de- 
on  the  icth  of  September  1759,  when  the  French,  not- 
withftanding  their  fuperiority,  both  in  number  of  fliipshy 
and  weight  of  metal,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  con-pocock. 
fiderable  lofs  5  having  1 500  men  killed  and  wounded, 
while  thofe  on  board  the  Englirti  fleet  did  not  exceed 
569.  By  the  1 7th  of  Odlober  the  Englilh  fleet  was 
completely  refitted  ;  and  Admiral  Pocock  having  been 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  four  men  of  war,  foon  af¬ 
ter.  returned  to  England. 

All  this  time  the  unfortunate  General  Lally  had  been 
employed  in  unfuccefsful  endeavours  to  retrieve  the:  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  countrymen  :  rtill,  however,  he  attempted 
to  aft  on  the  oflfenfive  ;  but  his  fate  was  at  laft  decided 
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by  laying  liege  to  Wandewafh,  which  had  lately  been  to 
taken  by  Colonel  Coote.  The  advantage  in  numbers 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French  general }  the  Eng* 
lifli  army  confuting  only  of  1700  Europeans,  including 
artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the  French  amounted  to 
2200  Europeans.  The  auxiliaries  on  the  Engliih  fide 
were  3000  black  troops,  while  thole  of  the  French  a- 
mounted  to  10,000  black  troops  and  300  Caffres  5  nor 
was  the  odds  lefs  in  proportion  in  the  artillery,  the  Eng- 
lifh  bringing  into  the  field  only  14  pieces  of  cannon  and 
one  howitzer,  while  the  French  had  25  pieces  in  the 
field,  and  five  on  their  batteries  againft  the  fort.  The 
battle  began  about  1 1  o’clock  on  the  22d  of  January 
1760,  and  in  three  hours  the  whole  French  army  gave 
way  and  fled  towards  their  camp  ,  but  quitted  it  on 
finding  themfelves  purfued  by  the  Engliih,  who  took 
all  their  cannon  except  three  fmall  pieces.  They  col¬ 
lected  themfelves  under  the  walls  of  Cheltaput,  about 
18  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  foon  after  retired 
to  Pondicherry.  Colonel  Coote  caufed  the  country  to 
be  waited  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortrefs,  by  way  of  re¬ 
taliation  for  what  the  French  had  done  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Madras.  He  then  fet  about  the  fiege  of 
Cheltaput,  which  furrendered  in  one  day  *  a  conii- 
derable  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith  ;  the  fort  of  Timmery  was  reduced 
by  Major  Monfon,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.  T  his  lafl  conqueft  enabled  the  Engliih  to  re- 
ftore  the  nabob  to  his  dominions,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  French  5  and  it  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  both  the  French  force  and  intereft  in  India. 

M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  forces 
from  Seringham,  by  which  means  he  augmented  his 
army,  with  500  Europeans.  All  thefe  were  now  (hut 
up  in  Pondicherry,  which  was  become  the  lafl  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornifh  arrived  at  Madras  with  fix  men  of 
war  *,  and  as  the  French  had  now  no  fleet  in  thefe  parts, 
the  admiral  readily  engaged  to  co  operate  with  the  land 
forces.  The  confequence  was  the  reduflion  of  Carical, 
Chellambrum,  and  Verd  chellum,  by  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment  under  Major  Monfon  *,  while  Colonel  Coote  re¬ 
duced  Permucoil,  Alamperva,  and  Waldour.  Thus 
he  was  at  lafl:  enabled  to  lay  fiege  to  Pondicherry  itfelf. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  it  had  been  blockaded  by 
fea  and  land,  which  reduced  the  place  to  great  flraits 
for  want  of  provifions,  and  induced  a  mutinous  difpofi- 
tion  among  the  garrilon.  The  batteries  were  not  open¬ 
ed  till  the  beginning  of  December  1 760 ;  and  the 
place  capitulated  on  the  15th  of  January  1761,  by 
which  an  end  was  put  to  the  power  of  the  French  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Engliih  were  thus  employed  in  effe&ual- 
ly  reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of 
India,  Meer  Jaffier,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  had 
been  raifed  to  that  dignity*  by  the  ruin  of  Surajah 
Dowla,  found  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation. 

The  treafure  of  the  late  nabob  had  been  valued  at  no 
lefs  than  64  crore  of  rupees,  about  80  millions  flerling; 
and  in  expectation  of  fuch  a  vafl  fum,  Meer  Jaffier  had 
no  doubt  thoughtlefsly  fubmitted  to  the  enormous  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  Engliih  already  mentioned.  On  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  government,  however,  the  treafure  of 
which  he  became  mafter  fell  fo  much  fliort  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  that  he  could  by  no  means  fulfil  his  engagements 
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them  and  fupply  the  expences  of  government  at  the  Indfe 


fame  time.  This  foon  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of 
mortgaging  his  revenues  to  fupply  prefent  demands  ; 
and  by  this  ruinous  expedient  he  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power  *ever  to  extricate  himfelf.  In  this  dilemma  his 
grandees  became  faCtious  and  difeontented,  his  army 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himfelf 
odious  to  his  fubjeCts  by  the  exadions  he  was  neceffi- 
tated  to  lay  upon  them.  The  Englifh,  who  for  their 
own  intereft  had  raifed  him  to  the  fupreme  power,  no 
fooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  anfwering  their 
purpofe  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  fcheme  againft  S9 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  have  fome  colour  of  reafon  for  Shameful 
pulling  down  the  man  whom  they  had  juft  fet  up,  they  t^' 
either  invented  or  gave  ear  to  the  molt  malicious  ca-  }jfh  towards 
lumnies  againft  him.  The  charges  brought  againft  him.  - 
him.  were  Ihortly  thefe  :  1.  That  foon  after  his  advance¬ 
ment  he  had  refolved  to  reduce  that  power  which 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity.  2.  That,  to  effeCI  this,  he 
affaifinated  or  bamftied  every  perfon  of  importance 
whom  he  fufpeCled  of  being  in  the  Englifh  intereft. 

3.  That  he  negociated  with  the  Dutch  to  introduce 
an  armamcmt  for  the  expulfion  of  the  'Engliih.  4.  That 
he  had  in  different  inftances  been  guilty  of  the  deepeft 
deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Engliih,  his  belt  be¬ 
nefactors  and  allies.  5.  That  at  three  different  periods 
the  Engliih  commander  in  chief  had  been  bafely  de- 
ferted  both  by  the  nabob  and  his  Ton,  when  he  and  the 
troops  were  hazarding  their  lives  for  them.  6.  That  he 
meditated  a  fecret  and  feparate  treaty  with  Shah-Zad-‘ 
dah,  the  Mogul’s  fon,  and  had  intended  to  betray  the* 

Engliih  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole  term  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  cruelty,, 
tyranny,  and  oppreffion.  8.  That  he  meditated,  and 
was  near  carrying  into  execution,  an  infamous  fecret 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  would  have  proved 
the  total  deftruClion  of  the  country  if  it  had  taken  place. 

’  9.  That  he  threw  every  poflible  obftru&ion  in  the  way 
of  the  colledlion  of  the  Engliih  twihas  or  "affignments 
upon  lands.  10.  That  he  encouraged  the  obftruflions 
given  to  the  free  currency  of  the  Engliih  ficcas }  by 
which  the  company  fuffered  heavy  Ioffes,  ir.  That  by 
his  cruelties  he  had  rendered  it  fcandalous  for  the  Eng> 
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lilh  to  lupport  his  government  any  longer  j  and,  12. 

That  by  his  mifeonduef,  he  had  brought  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  well  as  his 
of  ruin.  1 

In  what  manner  thefe  charges  were  fupported  it  is 
difficult  to  knowq  nor  perhaps  w*ere  the  accufers  very 
folicitous  about  the  ftrength  of  their  evidence.  This 
feems  the  more  probable,  as  the  accufations  of  cruelty 
wrere,  in  fome  inftances  at  leaft,  void  of  foundation. 

On  the  13th  of  June  1760,  Mr  Holwcl  wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  Haftings,  that  by  exprefs  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princeffes 
of  Aliverdy  Ivhan  and  Shah  Amet,  T11  a  moll  inhuman 
manner,  by  Meer  Jaffier’s  orders.  He  w?as  faid  to  have 
fent  a  jemmatdaar  with  100  horfe  to  Jefferaut  Khan 
to  carry  this  bloody  fcheme  into  execution  ;  with  fe->- 
parate  orders  to  the  jemmatdaar  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  He  refufed  a&ing  any  part  in  the  tragedy, 
and  left  it  to  the  other  5  who  carried  them  out  by  night 
in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,  and  threw  them 
overboard.  They  ftruggled  for  fome  time,  and  held  by 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat )  but  by  ftrokes  oa  their  heads, 
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and  c  Lit  tin  g  off  their  hands,  they  were  at  laid  forced  off 
and  drowned.  In  like  manner  we  were  told  that  many 
others  of  Surajah  Dowla’s  relations  had  periflied  ;  yet 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  replace  Meer  Jaifier  in 
1761,  all  thefe  dead  perfons  were  found  dive  excepting 
two.  It  muff  alfo  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  nabob,  that  beiides  the  firms  exa&ed  of  him 
by  the  Englifh  at  his  accefiion,  he  had  ceded  to  them  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  and  granted  them  fo  many  im¬ 
munities  in  trade,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  deprived 
himfelf  of  all  his  rcfources  *,  and  it  was  impofiible  for 
him  to  defray  the  neceffary  expences  without  either  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  his  fubje61s,  or  infringing  the  privi¬ 
leges  he  had  fo  inconfiderately  granted. 

There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  revolu¬ 
tion  publifhed,  materially  differing  from  one  another. 
The  firft  was  given  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  at  a  con- 
fultation  at  Fort  William,  November  10.  1760,  where 
were  prefen t  Henry  Vanfittart,  Efq.  preffdent ;  William 
Ellis,  B.  Sumner,  William  M‘Guire,  Henry  Vereft, 
and  Henry  Smyth,  Efqs.  u  We  refolved  (fays  the  go¬ 
vernor)  to  give  the  nabob  the  next  day  (Offober  19. 
1760)  to  refleft  upon  the  letters  I  had  delivered  him, 
propofing  fome  meafures  for  regulating  thefe  abufes.  I 
heard  nothing  from  him  all  that  day  *,  but  found  by  my 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  in  council  at  his  old  ad- 
vifers,  whofe  advice,  I  was  fure,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  company.  I 
therefore  determined  to  a£l  immediately  on  the  nabob’s 
fear.  There  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
night  of  the  19th  offered,  it  being  the  conclufion  of  the 
Gentoo  feaff,  when  all  the  principal  people  of  that  caff 
would  be  pretty  well  fatigued  with  their  ceremonies. 
Accordingly  I  agreed  with  Colonel  Caillaud,  that  he- 
ffiould  crofs  the  river  with  the  detachment  between  three 
and  four  in  the  morning  *,  and  having  joined  Coffim  Ali 
Khan  and  his  people,  march  to  the  nabob’s  palace,  and 
furround  it  juft  at  daybreak.  Being  extremely  deftrous 
to  prevent  difturbance  or  bloodfhed,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  been  waiting  all  the  day 
in  expectation  that  he  would  have  fettled  the  urgent  af¬ 
fairs  upon  which  I  conferred  with  him  yefterday  \  but 
his  having  favoured  me  with  no  anfwer,  plainly  fhowed 
that  all  I  could  reprefent  to  him  for  the  good  of  his 
country  would  have  no  efteCl,  as  long  as  his  evil  coun¬ 
sellors  were  about  his  perfon,  who  would  in  the  end 
deprive  him  of  his  government  and  ruin  the  company’s 
affairs.  For  this  reafon  I  had  fent  Colonel  Caillaud 
with  forces  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  expel  thofe  bad 
counfellors,  and  place  his  affairs  in  a  proper  ftate,  and 
I  would  fliortly  follow.  This  letter  I  gave  to  the  co¬ 
lonel,  to  fend  to  the  nabob  at  fuch  a  time  as  he  ffiould 
think  moft  expedient.  Meafures  were  taken  at  the 
fame  time  for  feizing  his  three  unworthy  minifters,  and 
to  place  Coffim  Ali  Khan  in  the  full  management  of 
all  the  affairs,  in  quality  of  deputy  and  fucceffor  to  the 
nabob. 

“  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made  with  all 
care  and  fecrecy  pofiible,  the  colonel  embarked  with 
the  troops,  joined  Coffim  Ali  Khan  without  the  lead 
alarm,  and  marched  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace 
juft  at  the  proper  inftant.  The  gates  of  the  inner  court 
being  (hut,  the  colonel  formed  his  men  without,  and 
fent  the  letter  to  the  nabob,  who  was  at  ffrft  in  a  great 
M-age,  and  long  threatened  that  he  would  make  what 
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refiftance  he  could,  and  take  his  fate.  The  colou?i 
forbore  all  hoftilities,  and  feveral  meffages  paifed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  nabob.  The  affair  remained  in 
this  doubtful  ftate  for  two  hours,  when  the  nabob, 
finding  his  perfifting  was  to  no  purpofe,  fent  a  melfage 
to  Coffim  Ali  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  fend  the  feals  and  all  the  enfigns  of  dignity,  g~o- 
vided  he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the 
government  upon  him,  to  difcharge  all  arrears  due  to 
the  troops,  to  pay  the  ufual  revenue  to  the  king,  to 
fave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  him  an  allowance 
futficient  for  his  maintenance.  All  thefe  conditions 
being  agreed  to,  Coffim  Ali  was  proclaimed  j  and  the 
old  nabob  came  out  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.  The  troops  then  took 
poffelfion  of  all  the  gates  :  and  the  old  nabob  was  told, 
that  not  only  his  perfon  was  fafe,  but  his  government 
too  if  he  pleafed,  of  which  it  was  never  intended  to  de¬ 
prive  him.  He  anfwered,  that  he  had  now  nci  more 
bufinefs  in  the  city,  where  he  ffiould  be  in  continual 
danger  from  Coffim  Ali  Khan  •,  and  if  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  and  live  at  Calcutta,  he  ffiould  be  contented. 
Coffim  Ali  Khan  was  now  placed  on  the  mufnud,  and 
the  people  in  general  feemed  much  pleafed  with  the  re¬ 
volution.  The  old  nabob  did  not  think  himfen  fafe 
even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Coffim  Ali  Khan  fup- 
plied  him  with  boats,  and  permitted  him  to  take  away 
about  60  of  his  family,  with  a  reafonable  quantity  of 
jewels.  He  begged  that  he  might  fleep  in  his  boat 
that  night  •,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2  2d  of  Oftober  he  fet  out  for  Calcutta, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  29th.  He  was  met  by  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  council,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of 
refpe£t  due  to  his  former  dignity.” 

The  fecond  account  of  this  affair  was  not  publiffied 
till  the  nth  of  March  1762,  and  was  figned  Eyre 
Coote,  P.  Amyatt,  John  Cavnac,  W.  Ellis,  S.  Batfon, 
H,  Verelft.  “  In  September  1760  (fay  they),  when 
there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  rupture  or 
difguft  between  us  and  the  nabob,  but  friendihip  and 
harmony  fubfifting,  Meer  Coffim  Khan  his  Ion-in-law 
came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  ftaid  a  ffiort  time 
returned  to  Moorffiedabad.  A  few  days  after,  Mr  Van¬ 
fittart  went  up  to  that  city  on  the  pretence  of  a  vifit  to 
the  nabob  Meer  Jaftier.  Colonel  Caillaud,  with  200 
Europeans  and  fome  Sepoys,  attended  him  $  who,  it 
was  pretended,  were  going  to  join  the  army  at  Patna. 
When  Mr  Vanfittart  arrived  at  Moradbaug,  the  nabob 
paid  him  two  vifits  •,  at  the  laft  of  which  Mr  Vanfittart 
gave  him  three  letters,  propofmg  the  reformation  of  the 
abufes  in  his  government,  iufiffed  on  his  nammg  fome 
perfon  among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  the  fubah- 
fffip,  and  particularly  recommended  Coffim  All  Khan, 
who  was  fent  for,  and  the  nabob  defired  to  ftay  till  he 
came  :  But  the  nabob  being  greatly  fatigued,  was  fuf- 
fered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The  night  and  follow¬ 
ing  day  paffed  in  concerting  meafures  with  Coffim  Ali 
how  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  before  agreed  on  in 
Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  was  figned  for  this  purpofe. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  deliberations,  our  troops  eroded 
the  river  next  night,  and  bring  joined  by  Coffim  and 
his  party,  furrounded  the  nabob’s  palace.  A  letter 
from  Mr  Vanfittart  was  fent  in  to  the  nabob,  demand¬ 
ing  his  compliance  with  what  had  been  propofed  to 
him.  To  this  the  nabob  returned  for  anfwer,  ‘  that  he 
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India,  never  expe&ed  Rich  ufage  from  the  Englifli  ;  that  while 
'  v  —  a  force  was  at  his  gates,  he  would  enter  into  no  terms.’ 

A  mefiage  was  fent  in,  that  if  he  did  not  dire£lly  com¬ 
ply,  they  (hould  be  obliged  to  florm  the  palace.  Aflo^- 
niHied  and  terrified  at  this  menace,  he  opened  the  gates, 
exclaiming,  that  ‘  he  was  betrayed ;  that  the  Englifh 
were  guilty  of  perjury  and  breach  of  faith  5  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  their  defigns  againft  his  government  ;  that  he 
had  friends  enough  to  hazard  at  lead  one  battle  in  his 
defence  :  but  although  no  oaths  were  facred  enough  to 
bind  the  Englifli,  yet  as  he  had  fworn  to  be  their  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  he  would  never  fwerve  from  his  engagement, 
and  rather  fuffer  death  than  draw  his  (word  againft 
them.”  So  fufpicious  was  he  of  being  fold,  that  he  de- 
fired  to  know  what  fum  of  money  Coffim  Ali  Khan  was 
to  give  for  the  fubahfhip,  and  he  would  give  half  as 
much  more  to  be  continued.  He  hoped,  however,  if 
they  intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not 
leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  (on-in-law,  from  whom 
he  feared  the  word  \  but  widied  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  fafety  in  Cal¬ 
cutta.  “  This  lad  requed  of  the  nabob  was  condrued 
in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  reiignation.  Our  troops 
took  poffeffioti  of  the  palace  ;  Meer  Codim  wras  raifed 
to  the  mufnud  ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurried  into  a  boat 
with  a  few  of  his  domedics  and  necelTaries,  and  fent 
away  to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
high  rank  he  fo  lately  held,  as  was  alfo  the  fcanty  fub- 
iidence  allowed  him  for  his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by 
his  fon-in-law.  Thus  v/as  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  depofed,  in 
breach  of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  mod  folemn  oaths, 
and  in  violation  of  the  national  faith.” 

According  to  this  account,  the  fervants  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  were  the  proje£lors  of  the  revolution,  made 
no  fecret  that  there  was  a  prefent  promifed  them  of  20 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Coffim,  who  was  delirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  firft  a<5l  of  his  powrer  the  aflaffination  of  Jaf¬ 
fier,  and  -was  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  found  that 
the  Englifli  intended  giving  him  protection  at  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

It  could  fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  Meer  Coffim,  raifed 
to  the  nabob  (hip  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could 
be  more  faithful  to  the  Englifli  than  Meer  Jaffier  had 
been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  intereds  of  the 
company  could  indeed  be  reafonably  expelled  from  fuch 
a  revolution.  No  fucceffor  of  Meer  Jaffier  could  be 
more  entirely  in  fubjeiftion  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  lad  conlide- 
ration  had  induced  many  of  the  council  at  fird  to  op- 
pofe  the  revolution  }  and  indeed  the  only  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  for  it  was,  that  the  adminidration  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  fo  very  weak,  that,  unlefs  he  was  aided  and  even 
controuled  by  fome  perfons  of  ability,  he  himfelf  mud 
gj  foon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the  intereds  of  the 
MeerCcf-  company  along  with  him.  Meer  Coffim,  however,  was 
fim  fehemesa  man  of  a  very  different  difpofition  from  his  father -in- 
agninft  the  Jaw.  As  he  knew  that  he  had  not  been  ferved  by  the 
n£  1  u  Englifli  out  of  friendftiip,  fo  he  did  not  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  return  of  gratitude }  but  indead  of  this,  confi- 
dered  only  how  he  could  mod  ealily  get  rid  of  fuch 
troublefome  allies.  For  a  while,  however,  it  was  ne- 
ceifary  for  him  to  difiemble,  and  to  take  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his  allies  whild  it  could 
be  ferviceable  to  him.  By  their  affiftance  he  cleared 
liis  dominions  of  invaders,  and  ftrengthened  his  fron¬ 


tiers  againd  them  *,  he  reduced,  by  means  of  the  fame  IacUa. 
affidance,  the  rajahs  or  independent  Indian  chiefs  who  w“"~v— 
had  rebelled  in  the  time  of  his  predecelfor,  obliging 
them  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  •,  by  which  means  he  re¬ 
paired  his  finances,  and  thereby  fecured  the  difeipline 
and  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Having  thus,  by  the  affid¬ 
ance  of  the  Englifli  forces,  brought  his  government  into 
fubje&ion,  he  took  the  mod  effectual  means  of  fecuring 
bimfe If  againd  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  ca¬ 
pital,  Muxadabad,  to  Calcutta,  gave  the  Englifli  fac¬ 
tory  there  an  opportunity  of  infpefting  his  aclions,  and 
interrupting  his  defigns  when  they  thought  proper,  he 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Mongheer,  a  place  200  miles 
farther  up  the  Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  bed  and 
mod  expeditious  manner  he  could.  Being  very  fenlible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  European  difeipline,  he  refol- 
ved  to  form  his  army  on  a  new  model.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  collefled  all  the  Armenian,  Perfian,  Tartar, 
and  other  foldiers  of  fortune,  whofe  military  chara&ers- 
he  fuppofed  might  ferve  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  his  Indian 
forces,  and  abate  their  natural  timidity.  He  alfo  care¬ 
fully  colle£led  every  wandering  European  who  had 
borne  arms,  all  the  Sepoys  who  had  been  difniiffed  from 
the  Englifli  fervice,  didributing  them  among  his  troops, 
in  order  to  teach  them  the  Englifli  exercife.  He  chan¬ 
ged  the  fafhion  of  the  Indian  muikets  from  matchlocks 
to  firelocks  ;  and  as  their  cannon  were  almod  as  defi¬ 
cient  as  their  fmall  arms,  he  procured  a  pattern  of  one 
from  the  Englifli,  by  which  he  foon  formed  a  train  of 
artillery  5  and  having  thus  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  enable  himfelf  to  withfland  the  Englifh  by 
force  of  arms,  he  refolved  alfo  to  free  his  court  from 
their  emilfarics,  by  impri foiling  or  putting  to  death  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  of  any  confequence  in  his  dominions  who  had 
fliown  any  attachment  to  their  interefl. 

His  next  flep  was  to  free  himfelf  from  fome  of 
thofe  reflraints  which  his  predecelfor  Meer  Jaffier,  and 
even  lie  himfelf,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country,  he  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his 
European  allies.  At  his  acceffion  indeed  he  had  ce¬ 
ded  to  the  company  a  tra£l  of  land  worth  no  lefs  than 
700,000k  annually,  befides  70,000k  a-year  on  other 
accounts.  All  this,  however,  wras  not  fufficient ;  the 
immunities  granted  them  in  trade  wTere  of  (till  wrorfe 
confequences  than  even  thofe  vaft  conceflions.  He 
knew  by  experience  the  diftrefs  wffiich  thefe  immuni¬ 
ties  had  brought  upon  his  predecelfor,  and  therefore 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In  purfuance  of  He  lays 
this  refolution,  he  began,  in  the  year  1762,  every- ^ut'es  on 
where  to  fubjeft  the  Englifh  traders  to  the  payment  fraders 
of  certain  duties  throughout  his  dominions,  and  re¬ 
quired  that  their  difputes,  if  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  jurifdi&ion,  (hould  be  decided  by  his  magiftrates.. 

This  gave  fuch  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1762,  the  governor  Mr  Vanfittart  waited  on  him 
in  perfon  at  Mongheer,  in  order  to  expoftulate  wfith 
him  upon  the  fubje£k  The  nabob  anfwered  his  re- 
monftrances  in  the  following  manner.  “  If  (faid  he) 
the  fervants  of  the  Englifli  company  were  permitted 
to  trade  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  commodities,  cuftom 
free,  as  many  of  them  now  pretend,  they  mull  of 
courfe  draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  my 
cuftoms  would  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  it  wrould  be 
much  more  for  my  interefl;  to  lay  trade  entirely  open, 
and  collect  no  cufloms  from  any  perfon  whatever  upon 
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India,  any  kind  of  merchandife.  This  would  draw  a  num* 
”v“"  ber  of  merchants  into  the  country,  and  increafe  my 
revenues  by  encouraging  tire  cultivation  and  manu- 
fa£Iure  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  fale,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  effectually  cut  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  fubjeCt  of  difputcs  which  had  difturbed  the  good 
undcriianding  between  us,  an  objeCl  which  I  have  more 
than  any  other  at  heart.” 

By  thefe  intimations  Mr  Vanfittart  was  very  much 
difccncerted  j  nor  indeed  was  it  in  any  perfon’s  power 
to  devife  a  plaufible  anfwer.  What  the  nabob  bad 
threatened  was  evidently  in  his  power  ;  and  though 
he  had  laid  the  trade  entirely  open,  no  reafonablc  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  him.  The  proceeding, 
however,  tended  evidently  to  deftroy  the  private  trade 
carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  fa&ory  j  and  even 
to  prejudice,  as  they  faid,  that  of  the  company  itfelf. 
Mr  Vanfittart  therefore  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to 
certain  regulations,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  EnglHh 
was  put  under  certain  reftri&ions. 

This  new  agreement  being  inffantly  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoff  in¬ 
dignation  at  Calcutta.  On  the  1  7th  of  January  1  763, 
the  council  paffed  a  refolution,  difavowing  the  treaty 
made  by  the  governor,  and  affirmed  that  he  affumed 
a  right  tq  which  he  wals  by  no  means  authorized  *,  that 
the  regulations  propofed  were  diffionourable  to  them  as 
Englishmen,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  public  and 
private  trade  j  and  that  the  preffdent’s  iffuing  out  re¬ 
gulations  independent  of  the  council  was  an  abfolute 
breach  of  their  privileges.  They  fent  orders  therefore 
to  all  the  fa£lories,  that  no  part  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  nabob  ftiould  be  fubmitted  to. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Meer  Coffim  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  a  third  agreement  5  but  before  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  negociation  could  be  knowrn,  hoflilities' 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Engliffi. 

The  e'tyof  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Patna  (fitua- 
Patna  ta-  on  ^  Qanges>  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta), 

Englifli  buta  fortified  faCtory  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  corn- 
immediate-  pany,  where  were  a  few  European  and  Indian  foldiers. 
ly  after  re-  By  this  faCtory  the  city  wras  Suddenly  attacked  on  the 
25th  of  June  1763,  and  inffantly  taken,  though  it 
was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and 
garrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  flrft  appear¬ 
ance  of  danger  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  vi&ors  took 
no  care  to  prevent  a  ffirprife,  he  fuddenly  returned 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  country,  retook  the 
city,  and  either  cut  in  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort 
all  the  Englifli  who  were  in  it,  after  having  been  only 
four  hours  in  poffeffion  of  the  place.  The  Englifli, 
diftieartened  by  this  difaffer,  did  not  now  think  them- 
felves  able  to  defend  their  fort  againft  the  Indians  *,  lor 
which  reafon  they  left  it,  with  a  defign  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob  }  but  being  pur- 
fued  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  were  all  either  killed  or 
taken. 

This  piece  of  perfidy,  for  fuch  it  certainly  was,  the 
nabob  repaid  by  another,  viz.  flaughtering  the  depu- 
Emv,ifh  de-  tjes  wh0  had  been  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcut- 
yuties.  ta  tQ  treat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  con- 
mercial  affairs.  They  fet  out  from  Mongheer  on  the 
24th  of  Jure,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  Coffim 
to  any  terms  )  and  though  he  furniftied  them  with  the 
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ufual  paffports,  yet,  as  they  wrere  paffing  tlie  city  hufft. 
of  Muxadabad,  they  found  themfelves  attacked  by  a 
number  of  troops  affembled  for  that  purpofe  on  both 
Tides  of  the  river,  w^hofe  fire  killed  feveral  gentlemen 
in  the  boats.  Mr  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  embaffy, 
landed  with  a  few  Sepoys,  wdiom  he  forbade  to  fire,  and 
endeavoured  to  make - the  enemy’s  troops  underffand 
that  he  was  furniflied  with  the  nabob’s  paffports,  and 
had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoflilities*,  but  the 
enemy’s  horfe  advancing,  fome  of  the  Sepoys  fired  not- 
withffanding  Mr  Amyatt’s  orders  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  a  general  confufion  enfued,  and  Mr  Amyatt,  with 
moil  of  the  fmall  party  who  attended  him,  were  cut 
in  pieces. 

Thefe  a£ls  of  treacherous  hoflility  were  foon  follow-  ^ 
ed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Meer  Jaffier,  not- Me  *  Jaf- 
withffanding  the  crimes  formerly  alleged  againft  him, fier  a  ’iiin 
was  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  army  im-P™^*™^ 
mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Major 
Adams.  The  whole  force,  however,  at  firft  confided  M  jor 
only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king’s  troops,  a  few  of  Adams 
the  company’s,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  ™ar.c^es 
companies  of  Sepoys,  and  1  2  pieces  of  cannon.  Thefe 
very  foon  came  to  a£Hon  with  the  enemy  5  and  having 
got  the  better  in  two  fkirmifhes,  cleared  the  country 
of  them  as  far  as  Caffimbuzar  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad, 
or  Moorfliedabad,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifli ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Coffim  to  difeipline  his 
troops  had  made  them  in  the  leaft  more  able  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans.  The  Englifh  were  differed  to 
pafs  the  river  without  oppofition }  but  an  army  of 
10,000  Indians  were  advantageoufly  pofted  between  pS 
the  river  and  the  city.  Thefe  were  entirely  defeated,  The  In- 
and  Major  Adams  pufhed  on  dire&ly  for  the  capital.  ^iaos  c*e“ 

In  his  way  he  found  the  Indians  again  fhcngly  pofted fcated* 
with  intrenchments  15  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.  This  ftrong  poft  was  taken  by 
ftratagem  5  a  feint  being  made,  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  againft  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  collected 
their  greateft  ftrength.  Thus  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  place,  without  re¬ 
garding  others  where  no  attack  was  apprehended.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  Engliffi  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night-time  marched  round  the  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  daybreak  made  a  furious  affault  on  a  place  where 
there  was  only  a  flight  guard.  Thefe  inffantly  fled  \ 
the  intrenchments  were  abandoned  }  and  the  city,  which 
was  protected  only  by  them,  fell  of  courfe  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

This  fuccefs  of  the  Englifli  ferved  only  to  make  them 
redouble  their  diligence.  They  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  province,  croffed  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  and  traverfed  moraffes  and  forefts  in 
queft  of  their  enemy.  Meer  Coffim,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  wanting  in  his  defence  5  but  the  utmoft  efforts 
he  could  ufe  w*ere  totally  infufficient  to  ftop  the  career 
of  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  now7  flufhed  wfith  victory. 

The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nu -  yreer  Cof- 
nas  Nu/las,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  1763.  The  Indians fim  entire- 
bad  chofen  their  poft  with  great  judgment,  and  had  jy  defeated 
much  more  the  appearance  of  £n  European  army  than  ^^nas 
ever  was  oUtrved  before,  not  only  in  their  arms' 
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India,  and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  divifion  into  brigades, 

'  - - -  and  even  in  their  cloathing.  The  battle  waS  much 

more  obftinate  than  ufual,  being  continued  for  four 
hours  ;  but  though  the  Indian  army  confided  of  110 
fewer  than  20,000  horfe,  and  8000  foot,  the  Eng- 
lifh  proved  in  the  end  victorious,  and  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  can¬ 
non. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  any  re¬ 
gular  engagement  with  the  Englilh.  They  made  a 
ftand  indeed  at  a  place  called  Nluda  Nulla ,  which  they 
had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  feemed  proof  againit 
any  fudden  attack.  But  here  alfo  they  differed  them- 
felves  to  be  deceived  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter.  They  now  abandoned  a  vaff  traCl  of  country  ;  and 
though  there  were  feveral  very  defenfible  polls  one  be¬ 
hind  another,  fo  much  were  they  dilheartened  by  this 
misfortune,  that  they  never  attempted  to  Hop  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  Englilh,  but  laid  open  the  whole  country 
xoo  to  the  very  gates  of  Mongheer. 

Mongheer  The  next  operation  was  the  fiege  of  Mongheer  it- 
taken.  felf  ;  which  notwithlfanding  all  the  pains  Meer  Coffim 
had  been  at  to  fortify  it,  held  out  no  more  than  nine 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened  :  fo  that  nothing 
now  remained  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Bengal  but 
the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The  unfortunate 
101  Meer  Coffim,  in  the  mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irre- 
Inhuman  fiffible  progrefs  of  the  Englilh,  vented  his  rage  on  the 
the  If n**  rn  unKaPPy  PfToners  taken  at  Patna  ;  all  of  whom,  to  the 
prft'oners  at  num^er  about  200,  he  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  mur- 
Patna.  dered.  This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  So?nersy  a 
German,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  but  deferted  from  them  to  the  Englifh  Eall  In¬ 
dia  company,  and  from  the  company  to  Meer  Coffim. 
This  affaffin,  by  the  Indians  called  Soomeroo ,  having  in¬ 
vited  the  Englilh  gentlemen  to  fup  with  him,  took  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  their  knives  and  forks,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  Englilh  manner. 
At  night,  when  he  arrived,  he  Hood  at  fome  diffance  in 
the  cook-room  to  give  his  orders;  and  as  foon  as  the  two 
fir  it  gentlemen,  Mr  Ellis  and  Lulhington,  entered,  the 
former  was  feized  by  the  hair,  his  head  pu’led  backward, 
and  his  throat  cut  by  another.  On  this  Mr  Lulhington 
knocked  down  the  murderer  with  his  lift,  feized  his 
fword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two  before  he  himfelf 
was  cut  down.  The  other  gentlemen  being  now  a- 
larmed,  defended  themfelves,  and  even  repulfed  the  Se¬ 
poys  with  plates  and  bottles.  Somers  then  ordered 
them  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  fire  down  on  the  pri- 
foners  ;  which  they  obeyed  with  reluCtance,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that 
manner,  but  if  he  would  give  the  prifoners  arms,  they 
would  fight  them  ;  on  which  he  knocked  feveral  of 
them  down  with  bamboes.  The  confequcncc  was,  that 
all  the  gentlemen  were  either  thot  or  had  their  throats 
cut.  Dr  Fullarton  was  the  only  perfon  who  efcaped, 
having  received  a  pardon  from  the  tyrant  a  few  days 
before  the  maffacre. 

This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coffim.  Major  Adams  marched 
without  delay  from  Mongheer  to  Patna  ;  and  as  the 
place  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  it  could  make  but 
a  feeble  refiftance.  The  cannon  of  the  Englilh  foon 
made  a  practicable  breach,  and  in  no  longer  time  than 
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eight  days  this  great  city  was  taken  by  Itofm.  Thus  India, 
the  nabob  was  deprived  of  all  his  fortified  places,  his 
army  reduced  to  a  fmall  body,  and  himfelf  obliged  tOpatna  la- 
fly  to  Sujah  Dowla  nabob  of  Oude,  who  aCted  as  ken,  and 
grand  vizier  to  the  Mogul.  Here  he  was  kindly  re-  Bengal  con¬ 
ceived,  and  an  afylum  promifed  for  his  perfon,  but  ad-  ced^b 
mittance  was  refufed  to  his  army,  nor  would  this  prince  £^0-1^.  K 
confent  at  any  rate  to  make  his  country  a  feat  of  war. 

The  Englilh  were  now  entire  mafters  of  Bengal ;  for 
though  Meer  Jaftier  was  proclaimed  nabob,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  he  had  now  any  authority  farther  than 
what  they  pleafed  to  give  him.  Major  Adams  did  not 
long  furvive  the  conqueft  of  Patna,  which  was  taken 
on  the  6th  of  November  1763  ;  he  died  in  the  month 
of  March  1764. 

Meer  Coffim  being  thus  driven  out,  an  agent  was  fent 
from  Calcutta  to  Sujah  Dowla,  propofing  an  alliance 
with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  along  with  him,  I0^. 
and  offering  to  affift  them  againft  Meer  Coffm  or  any  Alliance 
other  enemy  who  lhould  attempt  an  invafion  of  their  propofed 
dominions ;  in  return  for  which,  it  was  cxpe&ed  that 
they  lhould  declare  themfelves  open  enemies  to  Meer 
Coffim,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  feize  and 
deliver  him  up  with  all  his  effeCts.  This  delign  was 
communicated  to  Major  Adams  on  the  8th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1763  ;  but  as  he  was  next  day  to  refign  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  Major  Carnac  was  defired  to  take 
the  command  upon  him,  and  to  watch  the  motions  ot 
Meer  Coffim,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer 
Jaftier  againft  any  hoftilities  which  might  be  attempt¬ 
ed.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  in  cafe  Meer  Coffim 
lhould  prevail  upon  the  Mogul  and  Sujah  Dowla  to 
affift  him,  Major  Carnac  was  defired  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carumnaffa,  and  there  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  any  hoftile  army. 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  friendlhip  of  the  Englilh 
was  not  what  Sujah  Dowla  defired.  He  confidered 
them  as  rapacious  ufurpers,  who  having  got  a ✓  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  entire  poffeffion  ro^ 
of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.  In  the  Propofed 
beginning  of  February  1764,  therefore,  it  was  known  alliance 
that  Sujah  Dowla  had  determined  to  affift  Meer  Coffim 
in  attempting  to  recover  Bengal.  The  prefident  andja^an  0U~ 
council  on  this  wrote  him,  that  though  they  heard  fuch 
a  report,  they  could  not  believe  it,  confidering  the 
former  connections  fublifting  between  him  ana  the 
chiefs  of  the  company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would 
not  aCt  in  fuch  an  unjuft  manner  :  but  if  it  really  was 
his  intention  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coffim,  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  keep  Bengal 
free  from  troubles,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Sujah  Dowla  himfelf.  To  this  the  nabob  re¬ 
plied  by  enumerating  the  many  favours  conferred  on 
the  Englilh  by  the  Mogul.  “  Notwithlfanding  thefe 
(fayshe)you  have  interfered  in  the  king’s  country, 
poffeffed  yourfelves  of  diltriCts  belonging  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  turned  out  and  eftablilhed  nabobs  at  pleafure, 
without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court.  Since  you. 
have  imprifoned  dependants  on  the  court,  and  expofed 
the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  contempt  and 
dillionoiir  ;  iince  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country,  granted  protection  to  the  king’s 
fervants,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
exulhed  the  inhabitants  by  your  a£ts  of  violence ;  and 
D  d  fincc 
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fince  you  are  continually  fending  frefli  people  from 
Calcutta,  and  invading  different  parts  of  the  royal  do¬ 
minions  y  to  what  can  all  thofe  wrong  proceedings  be 
attributed,  but  to  an  abfolute  difregard  to  the  court, 
and  a  wicked  defign  of  feizing  the  country  to  yourfelves? 
If  thefe  diflurbances  have  arifen  from  your  own  impro¬ 
per  defires,  defift  from  fuch  behaviour  in  future  ;  in¬ 
terfere  not  in  the  affairs  of  government  ;  withdraw 
your  people  from  every  part,  and  fend  them  to  their 
own  country  *,  carry  on  the  company’s  trade  as  former¬ 
ly,  and  confine  yourfelves  to  commercial  affairs,”  &c. 
Another  letter,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  was  fent  to 
Major  Carnac  5  but  the  prefident  and  council  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  inftead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonftran- 
ces  of  the  nabob,  determined  to  commence  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  offenfive  war  againft  him. 

Notwithflanding  this  refolution,  feveral  difficulties 
i0{.  occurred  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time.  The  prin- 
Sir  Hector  c*pal  were  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whofe  name  had 
Munro  fuc.  become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  the  mutinous 
feeds  Ma-  difpofition  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
jor  Adams.  t^e  appointment  of  Colonel  He£lor  Munro,  who,  in 
military  fkill,  appeared  nothing  inferior  to  his  prede- 
ccffor  *,  and  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  foldiery 
was  got  the  better  of  by  a  moft  fevere  example  of  the 
mutineers,  24  of  whom  were  blown  away  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.  Hoflilities  were  commenced  on 
the  part  of  Meer  Coffim,  who  cut  off  a  fmall  party  of 
Englifh  troops,  and  fent  their  heads  to  the  Mogul  and 
Sujah  Dowla.  An  army  of  50,000  men  was  col¬ 
lected,  with  a  moft  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fuch 
as  might  be  fuppofed  to  follow  an  European  army  of 
equal  numbers.  This  prodigious  armament  feems  to 
have  effaced  all  the  caution  of  Meer  Coffim ;  for  though 
he  had  formerly  experienced  the  bad  effe&s  of  enga¬ 
ging  the  Englifh  in  a  pitched  ;  attle,  yet  he  now  thought 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame 
way.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  2  2d  of  OClober 
I  764,  at  a  place  called  Buxard ,  on  the  river  Carum- 
naffa,  about  ico  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
event  was  fimilnr  to  that  of  other  engagements  with 
the  Englifh,  to  wrhom  it  never  was  poffible  for  any 
advantages  either  in  fituation  01  number  to  make  the 
Indians  equal.  The  allied  army  was  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  6000  killed  on  the  fpot,  130  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  military  flores,  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitched  ;  while,  on  the  fide  of  the 
conquerors,  only  32  Europeans  and  239  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wTounded. 

The  only  place  of  flrength  now  belonging  to  the 
allies  on  this  fide  the  river  was  a  fort  named  Chanda 
Geer .  The  reduClion  of  this  place,  however,  might 
well  have  been  deemed  impraClicable,  as  it  flood  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  or  rather  rock,  fituated  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  it  could  be  conflantly 
fupplied  with  provifions  *,  and  as  to  military  flores,  it 
could  not  Hand  in  need  of  any  as  long  as  flones  could 
be  found  to  pour  down  on  the  affailants.  Notwith¬ 
flanding  all  thofe  difficulties,  however,  Colonel  Munro 
caufcd  his  foldiers  advance  to  the  attack  j  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  volleys  of  flones,  which  the 
Indians  threw  both  with  hands  and  feet,  that  they  w*ere 
ie  ulf  d  in  a  very  fhort  time )  and  though  the  attack 
was  renewed  the  next  day,  it  -was  attended  with  no  bet- 
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ter  fuccefs  j  on  which  the  Englifh  commander  encamped  India, 
with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Benares.  v— 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Munro  being  recalled,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
a  major  in  the  company’s  troops.  The  nabob,  in  the 
mean  time,  inftead  of  attacking  the  Englifh  army  at 
once,  contented  himfelf  with  fending  out  parties  of 
light  horfe  to  fkirmifh  with  their  advanced  polls,  while 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  diflance  of  about  15  miles 
from  Benares,  w’hich  rendered  it  very  dangerous  for 
them  to  move  from  their  place.  On  the  14th  of 
January  1 765,  however,  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid¬ 
night  to  break  up  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Benares, 
and  to  march  oft  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party 
to  protect  that  place  againft  any  attempt  during  his 
abfence.  In  three  days  he  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  Indians,  who  retreated  before  him  j  on  which  Chanda 
he  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  on  Chanda  Geer,  Geer  raken 
before  which  the  late  commander  had  been  foiled,  by  Sir  Ro- 
His  fuccefs  would  in  all  probability  have  been  no  bet-b£rt  FicU 
ter  than  that  of  his  predecefior,  had  not  the  garrifonc  er* 
mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obliged  the  commander 
to  furrender  the  place. 

The  reduction  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed  by 
that  of  Eliabad,  the  capital  of  the  enemy’s  country,  a 
large  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  miles 
above  Chanda  Geer,  defended  by  thick  and  high  walls 
and  a  ftrong  fort  *,  foon  after  which  Sir  Robert  was 
fuperfeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Major  109 

Carnac.  Sujah  Dowla  in  the  mean  time  had  been  Sujah  DoW": 
abandoned  by  the  Mogul,  who  concluded  a  treaty  Jt^e<i 
with  the  Englifh  foon  after  the  battle  of  Buxard.  He  Mdhrattas.- 
did  not,  however,  give  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  but  ga¬ 
thered  together,  with  great  affiduity,  the  remains  of 
his  routed  armies*,  and  feeing  that  his  own  territories 
could  not  fupply  him  with  the  requifite  number  of 
troops,  he  now  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  affiftance. 

But  thefe  people,  though  very  formidable  to  the  other 
nations  of  Indoftan,  were  far  from  being  able  to  cope  no 
with  the  Englifh.  On  the  20th  of  May  1765,  Gene  Win  are 
ral  Carnac  having  aflembled  his  troops,  marched  im- and^ikah 
mediately  to  attack  them  ;  and  having  gained  a  com-  0owja 
plete  viclory  at  a  place  called  Calpi,  obliged  them  tofubmits. 
retreat  with  precipitation  acrofs  the  Yumna  into  their 
own  country. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now  deftitute  of  every  refource,  de¬ 
termined  to  throw*  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Englifh.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed  Meer 
Coffim  and  the  afTaffin  Somers  to  efcape ;  nor  could 
any  confederation  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  them 
up.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 
furrendered  himfelf  to  General  Carnac,  without  ftij  u- 
lating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 
he  lliould  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  con¬ 
cerning  him.  in 

In  the  beginning  of  February  this  year  died  Meer  Your.g  na- 
Jaffier  Ali  Cawn,  nominal  nabob  of  Bengal.  The bob 
fucceffion  w*as  difputed  betwixt  bis  elded  furviving  fon  ^ 

Najem  il  Doula,  a  youth  of  about  18  years  of  age,  and£ngiah. 
a  grandfon  by  his  eldefl  fon  Mi  ran,  at  that  time  only 
feven  years  old.  As  the  Englifh  w-ere  in  reality  abfo¬ 
lute  fovereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffier’s  fon  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  the  cufiom  of  the 

country, 
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Mia.  country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Englifh 
1  cuftom.  The  point  being  carried  in  favour  of  Najem, 
it  was  next  debated  on  what  terms  he  fliould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  fucceffion.  The  late  nabob,  among 
other  impofitions,  had  obliged  himfelf  to  fupport  an 
army  of  1 2,000  horfe  and  as  many  foot.  It  was 
alleged  on  this  occafion,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  engagement  j  that  he  had  difbanded  mod:  of  the 
troops }  that  at  bell  they  were  but  an  ufelefs  bur¬ 
den,  having  never  anfwered  any  purpofe  in  real  fer- 
vice,  for  which  reafon  the  company  had  been  obliged 
to  augment  their  military  eftablilhment :  it  was  there¬ 
fore  now  judged  expedient  that  the  nabob  fhould  fettle 
a  fum,  upwards  of  8oo,oool.  annually,  on  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  he  paid  out  of  the  treafury  :  that  he  fhould 
alfo  difcard  his  prime  minifter  and  great  favourite 
Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  council,  who  was  to  a&  in  the  double  capacity 
of  minifter  and  governor  to  aftift  and  inftrudl  him. 
The  council  were  alfo  to  have  a  negative  upon  the  no¬ 
mination  of  all  the  fuperintendants  and  principal  of¬ 
ficers  employed  im  colledling  or  receiving  of  the  re¬ 
venues  \  that  he  fhould  take  their  advice,  and  have  their 
confent  to  fuch  nominations  whenever  they  thought 
proper  to  interfere  in  them.  He  was  alfo  to  receive  their 
complaints,  and  pay  a  due  attention  to  them  upon  the 
mifbehaviour  of  any  of  the  officers  who  either  were  ap¬ 
pointed  already  or  fhould  be  in  time  to  come. 

With  thefe  extravagant  requifitions  the  young  na¬ 
bob  w?as  obliged  to  comply,  though  he  had  difcern- 
ment  enough  to  perceive  that  he  wTas  now  an  abfolute 
Have  to  the  council  at  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by 
treaty  to  difmifs  Nuncomar  from  the  office  of  prime 
minifter,  he  ftill  continued  to  fhovv  him  the  fame  favour, 
until  at  laft  he  was  charged  with  carrying  on  a  treafon- 
able  correfpondence  with  Sujah  Dowla,  for  which  the 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  fend  him  to  Calcutta  to  take 
his  trial.  The  unfortunate  prince  ufed  every  method 
to  deliver  his  favourite  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
mortification  of  having  all  his  offers  with  regard  to  his 
releafe  rejected,  though  the  committee  &t  Calcutta  af¬ 
terwards  thought  proper  to  fet  him  at  liberty  without 
any  trial. 

Thefe  extraordinary  powders,  exerted  in  fuch  a  des¬ 
potic  manner  by  the  council  of  Calcutta  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time,  could  not  but  at  laft  induce  their  fupe- 
riors  to  circumfcribe  them  in  fome  degree,  by  appoint¬ 
ing  others  who  fhould  adl  independently  even  of  this 
council,  and  who  might  be  fuppofed  to*  be  actuated  by 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  in  their  condutft.  The  great  character 
which  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  eaft,  juftly 
ii 2  marked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  adjufting  the 
Lord  Clive  affairs  of  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of  May  1765  he  arrived 
arrives  m  jn  the  eaf^  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
president,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  power 
was  alfo  committed  to  a  felrft  committee,  confifting 
of  his  lordfhip  and  four  gentlemen,  to  a£l  and  deter¬ 
mine  every  thing  themfelves,  without  dependence  on 
the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in- 
ftrudlions,  to  confult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as 
it  could  be  done  conveniently  5  but  the  foie  power  of 
determining  in  all  cafes  was  left  with  them,  until  the 
troubles  of  Bengal  fliould  be  entirely  ended.  By  thefe 
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gentlemen  a  plan  of  reformation  wTas  inftantly  fet  about  5  India, 
by  wffiich,  however,  violent  difputes  were  occafion- 
ed  :  but  the  committee,  diiregarding  thefe  impotent 
efforts,  exerted  their  authority  to  the  full  extent,  fel- 
dom  even  acquainting  the  council  wfith  their  tranfac- 
tions,  and  never  allowing  them  to  give  their  opinion  on 
any  occafion.  IT^ 

On  taking  the  affairs  of  Bengal  into  thorough  con-Suj  .h  Dow- 
fideration,  Lord  Clive  found  that  the  fuccefs  of  the^  reftored. 
Britiffi  arms  could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  wars  ^ 
that  to  ruin  Sujah  Dowda  wTas  to  break  down  the 
ftrongeft  barrier  which  the  Bengal  provinces  could 
have  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
barbarous  people  to  the  weftw7ard,  who  had  long  defla¬ 
ted  the  northern  provinces*,  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom 
the  company  had  concluded  a  treaty,  w7as  utterly  unable 
to  fupport  himfelf,  and  would  require  the  wffiole  Engliih 
power  in  the  eaft  to  fecure  him  in  his  dignity.  His 
lordffiip  therefore  found  it  neceffary  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Sujah  Dowla.  The  Mogul  was  fatisfied  \T4 
by  obtaining  a  more  ample  revenue  than  he  had  forj^*1^^ 
fome  time  enjoyed  ;  by  which  means  he  might  be  ena“ti^hy 
bled  to  march  an  army  to  Delhi  to  take  poffeffion  of  Lord  ulive, 
his  empire.  For  the  company  his  lordfhip  obtained 
the  office  of  duan  or  collector  of  revenues  efor  the 
province  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.  Thus  Sujah 
Dowla  was  again  put  in  poffeffion  of  his  dominions, 
excepting  a  fmall  territory  which  w7as  referved  to  the 
Mogul,  and  eftimated  at  20  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
250,000k  annually.  The  company  w*ere  to  pay  26 
lacks  of  rupees,  amounting  to  325,000k  fterling. 

They  engaged  alfo  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  an 
annual  fum  of  53  lacks,  or  662,500k  for  the  expences 
of  government,  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity.  The 
remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  were  allotted  to 
the  company,  who  on  their  part  guaranteed  the  terri¬ 
tories  at  that  time  in  poffeffion  of  Sujah  Dowla  and  the 
Mogul. 

Thus  the  Eaft  India  company  acquired  the  fove- 
reignty  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the  molt  flou- 
rifhing  kingdom  in  Europe.  By  all  this,  however,  they 
were  fo  far  from  being  eniiched,  that  the  diforder  of 
their  affairs  attraCled  the  attention  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Britiffi  miniftry  an  opportunity  at  Jaft  of  de¬ 
priving  them  of  their  territorial  pofieffions,  and  fub- 
jecling  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown  *.  New  misfortunes  alfo  fpeedily  occurred,  and  *  See  Eaft 
the  company  found  a  moft  formidable  enemy  in  Hyder  Com- 
Alv,  or  Hyder  Naig.  This  man,  from  the  rank  of  a 
common  Sepoy,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  War  with 
moft  confiderable  princes  in -the  empire  of  Indoftan,  Hyder  Aly. 
Being  fenfible  that  the  power  of  the  Englifh  was  an  in- 
fuperable  bar  to  his  ambitious  defigns,  he  pra&ifed  on. 
the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  partly  by  promifes,  part¬ 
ly  by  threats,  engaged  him  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  company,  and  even  to  enter  into  a  war  againft 
them.  As  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the 
European  difeipline  among  his  troops,  and  had  many 
renegadoes  in  his  fervice,  he  imagined,  that  with  the 
advantage  of  numbers  he  fhould  certainly  be  able  to  116 
cope  with  his  antagonifts  in  the  open  field.  In  this,  He  is  de- 
however,  he  was  deceived*,  for  on  the  26th  of  Sep-featcdb7 
tember  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  by  Colo-g^1?1^1 
nel  Smith  at  a  place  called  Errour  near  Trinomallee  ;  * 

after  which  the  nizam  thought  it  advifable  to  defert  his 
D  d  2  new 
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Tala.  r.eiv  ally,  and  conclude  another  treaty  with  the  Engliih. 
v — ~~  From  the  latter,  however,  lie  did  not  obtain  peace  but 
at  the  expence  of  ceding  to  them  the  duanny  of  the 
Ealegat  Carnatic,  which  includes  the  dominions  of 
Hyder  Aly  and  fome  petty  princes. 

Plyder,  thus  deferted  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  feat 
of  war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during  the 
year  1767,  nothing  decifive  could  be  effected  \  while  the 
Indian  cavalry  was  fometimes  enabled  to  cut  off  the 
fupplies,  and  interrupt  the  communications  of  their 
antagoniffs.  During  thefe  operations  fome  (hips  were 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  conveyed  400  European 
foldiers  and  about  800  Sepoys  to  attack  Mangalore, 
one  of  Hyder  Aly’s  principal  fea-ports,  where  all  his 
fhips  lay.  This  enterprife  proved  fuccefsful,  and  nine 
fhips  were  brought  away  \  but  too  fmall  a  garrifon  ha¬ 
ving  been  left  in  the  place,  it  was  almoll  immediately 
after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  prifoners  by 
1 17  Hyder  Aly. 

Decline  of  In  the  mean  time,  an  injudicious  meafure,  adopted  by 
I'll6  afT^rs  ^le  *n  t^eir  raeth°d  managing  the  army, 

witlfthe  *  Prove<^  not  only  of  the  utmod  detriment  to  their  caufe, 
caufe  of  but  occafioned  difgraces  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  hi- 
their  bad  Ilory  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  defertion  of  officers  from 
fuccefs.  the  fervice  of  Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  prince,  and 
the  giving  up  of  forts  in  fuch  a  fhameful  manner  as 
could  not  but  fugged  a  fufpicion  that  they  had  been 
betrayed. — The  original  caufe  of  all  this  mifchief  was 
the  appointment  of field-deputies  to  attend  the  army,  and 
to  control  and  fuperintend  the  conduft  of  the  commander 
in  chief*,  and  thefe,  in  the  prefent  indance,  being  deeply 
concerned  in  the  contrails  for  the  army,  took  care  to 
regulate  its  motions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  bed  fuited  their 
private  intered  or  convenience.  Hyder  Aly  did  not 
fail  to  improve  the  errors  conlequent  upon  this  kind  of 
management  to  his  own  advantage.  General  Smith  had 
penetrated  far  into  his  country,  taken  feveral  of  his  for- 
treffes,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming *mader  of  bis 
capital,  wffien  ail  his  operations  were  checked  at  once 
by  the  field-deputies.  His  antagonid  being  thus  allow¬ 
ed  fome  refpite,  fuddenly  entered  the  Carnatic  with  a 
numerous  army  of  horfe,  ravaging  and  dedroying  every 
thing  at  pleafure.  Thus  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to 
relinquiih  all  their  conqueds  in  order  to  defend  their 
own  territories  ^  while  this  reverie  of  fortune  not  only 
difcouraged  the  allies  of  the  Engliih,  but  even  produ¬ 
ced  in  them  an  inclination  to  defert  their  caufe,  and  go 
over  to  Hyder  Aly,  while  thofe  who  remained  faithful 
paid  dearly  for  their  attachment.  The  nabob  of  Arcot, 
the  mod  faithful  ally  the  Englifh  ever  had,  differed  ex¬ 
tremely  on  this  occafion.  Hyder  Aly  had  long  enter¬ 
tained  a  violent  enmity  againd  this  prince  \  mod  pro- 
»  bably  on  account  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
Englifh.  His  dominions  were  therefore  ravaged  with¬ 
out  mercy  ;  and  thus,  while  Hyder  gratified  his  perfo- 
nal  refentment  againd  him,  he  cut  off  from  the  Englifh 
one  of  the  principal  refources  they  had  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

On  the  return  of  the  company’s  forces  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Carnatic,  they  found  themfelves  very  little 
able  to  cope  with  their  adverfary  j  for,  befidcs  the 
continuance  of  the  fame  caufes  which  had  formerly 
contributed  to  their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  had  been 
very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.  Hyder  Aly 
had  alfo  the  prudence  to  iavoid  a  general  engagement, 
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but  frequently  intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  Engliih,  India, 
cut  off  their  detached  parties,  and  wearied  them  out 
with  long  and  continual  marches.  The  news  of  his 
fuccefs  againd  an  enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  all 
the  powers  of  India,  fo  raifed  his  reputation,  that  ad¬ 
venturers  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  \  by  which 
means  his  cavalry  were  foon  increafed  to  upwards  of 
90,000  *  to  which,  however,  his  infantry  bore  no  pro¬ 
portion. 

Notwithdanding  all  his  fuccefs,  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  cope 
with  thofe  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  greateft 
imaginable  difparity  of  numbers.  A  detachment  of 
the  Company’s  forces  had  made  an  affault  upon  a  fort 
called  Mulwaggle ,  in  which  they  were  repulfed  with 
fome  lofs.  This,  with  the  fmall  number  of  the  de¬ 
tachment,  encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  march  at  the 
head  of  a  great  part  of  his  army  to  the  protedlion  of 
the  fort.  The  commanding  officer,  however,  Colonel 
Wood,  did  not  hedtate,  with  only  460  Europeans  and 
2300  Sepoys,  to  attack  his  army,  confiding  of  14,000 
horfe,  12,000  men  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and  Jlg 
fix  battalions  of  fepoys.  The  engagement  laded  fix  Hyder  Aly 
hours  5  when  at  lad  Hyder  Aly,  notwithdanding  his  defeated  by 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the  field  co-  Colonel 
vered  with  dead  bodies*,  the  lofs  of  the  Britifh  being Vv0od* 
upwards  of  300  killed  and  wounded.  This  engage¬ 
ment,  however,  was  attended  with  no  confequences  af- 
fe&ing  the  war  in  general,  which  went  on  for  fome 
time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  greatly  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  company.  The  divifions  and  difeontents 
among  the  officers  and  council  daily  inci'eafed,  the  fol-  1 

diers  deferted,  and  everything  went  to  ruin.  /The  re¬ 
venues  of  the  eftablifhment  of  Madras  being  at  laft  un¬ 
equal  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  large  remittances  were 
made  from  Bengal  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  *,  and  as  thefe 
were  made  in  a  kind  of  bale  gold  coin,  the  company  is 
faid  by  that  means  alone  to  have  loft  40,000k  in  the 
difference  of  exchange  only.  At  laft  Hyder  Aly  having 
given  the  Englifh  army  the  flip,  fuddenly  appeared 
within  a  few  miles  of  Madras  *,  which  occafioned  fuch 
an  alarm,  that  the  prefid ency  there  were  induced  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  negociation  with  him.  The  Indian  prince, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  propofals  of  up 

peace  upon  any  reafonable  terms.  An  offenfive  and  A  trt'aty 
defenfive  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  on  the  3d  of 
April  1769,  on  the  fimple  condition  that  the  forts  and 
places  taken  on  both  fides  fhculd  be  reftored,  and  each 
party  fit  down  contented  with  their  own  expences.  120 

By  this  treaty  it  wras  particularly  ftipulated,  that  in  Broken  by- 
cafe  of  either  party  being  attacked  by  their  enemies,  -j|^e 
the  other  fhould  give  them  affillance  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
even  the  number  of  troops  to  be  fupplied  by  each  was 
fpecified.  It  foon  after  appeared,  however,  that  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  were  refolved  to  pay  very  little 
regard  to  their  engagements.  Hyder  Aly  having  in 
a  little  time  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
applied  for  affiftance,  according  to  agreement  $  but 
was  refufed  by  the  prefidency,  who  pretended  to  fear  a 
quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas  themfelves.  As  the  latter 
are  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  Hyder  Aly 
found  himfelf  overmatched,  and  therefore  applied  feve¬ 
ral  times  to  the  Englifh  for  the  affillance  he  had  a  right 
to  expert  ;  but  was  conffantly  refuitd  on  various  pre¬ 
tences  :  which  convinced  him  at  laft  that  he  could  place 
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no  dependence  on  the  friendlliip  of  the  Englifh,  and 
filled  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  againft  them.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  he  could  make  up  his  differences 
with  the  Mahrattas,  he  refolved  to  recover  his  lolfes, 
and  revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  faithlefs  allies.  With  this 
view  he  applied  himfelf  to  their  rivals  the  French  ; 
whom  no  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  the  means  of  defence  againft  the  Englifh. 
By  their  means  he  obtained  military  ftores  in  the 
greateft  abundance,  a  number  of  experienced  officers 
and  foldiers ;  and  the  European  dlfcipline  was  brought 
to  much  greater  perfection  than  even  he  himfelf  had  ever 
been  able  to  bring  it  before  this  period,  Thus,  in  a 
fhort  time,  imagining  himfelf  a  match  for  the  Mahrattas, 
he  renewed  the  war  ;  and  gained  fuch  decifive  advan¬ 
tages,  as  quickly  obliged  them  to  conclude  an  advanta- 
xii  gcous  treaty  with  him. 

War  be-  It  now  appeared  that  the  Englifh,  notwithftanding 

En*  lilh  awl  Preten^ec^  ill-will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas, 

Mahrattas*  not  t^le  ^ie^tat*on  at  doing  fo  when  their  in- 
tereft  was  concerned.  In  order  to  underftand  the  fub- 
fequent  tranfaCtions,  however,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  like  other  nations  of  Indoftan,  were 
originally  governed  by  princes  called  rajahs ,  wTho  reign¬ 
ed  at  Setterah  ;  and  though  in  procefs  of  time  they 
came  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  yet 
they  paid  a  nominal  refpeft  to  the  ram- rajah,  who  had 
a  right  to  affemble  their  chiefs,  and  order  out  their 
troops  on  any  neceffary  occafion.  By  degrees  this  dig¬ 
nity  of  ram-rajah  or  fou- rajah  (as  he  was  alfo  called), 
became  merely  titular,  the  adminiftration  being  entire¬ 
ly  poflefled  by  the  paiftiwa  or  chancellor.  This  office 
being  ufurped  by  one  particular  family,  Nana-row,  the 
reigning  paiftivva,  feized  the  ram-rajah  and  confined 
him  in  a  fortrefs  near  Setterah.  At  his  death  he  left 
two  fens  PvTada-row  and  Narain-row  ;  of  whom  the 
former,  as  being  the  elder,  fucceeded  him  in  the  paifti- 
walhip.  Ionogce  Boofla,  or  Bouncella,  the  immediate 
predecefior  of  Moodagee  Boofla,  rajah  of  Berar,  was 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  ram-rajah, 
as  being  the  neareft  of  kin  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
Roganaut-row,  called  alfo  Ragobah,  uncle  to  Mada- 
row  himfelf,  pretended  to  the  paifliwafhip.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  latter  was  confined  by  Mada-row,  but  who 
imprudently  releafed  him  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  moft  affe&ionate  man¬ 
ner  the  care  of  his  brother  Narain-row,  who  was  to 
fucceed  to  the  paifhwafhip.  The  care  he  took  in  con- 
feqaence  of  this  recommendation  was  fuch  as  might 
eafily  have  been  imagined  ;  the  unhappy  Narain  row 
was  murdered,  and  Roganaut-row  the  aflaflin  fled  to 
Bombay-;  where,  on  prdmifing  a  ceffion  of  territory, 
he  was  prote£led  and  encouraged  in  his  pretenfions. 
The  Mahrattas  remonftrated  againft  this  behaviour  ; 
but  the  Englifh  had  determined  at  all  events  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  civil  diffenfions  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore 
paid  no  regard  to  the  juilice  or  injuftice  of  their  caufe. 
The  Mahrattas  therefore  not  only  made  up  their  dif¬ 
ferences  with  Iiyder  Aly,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  but  became  determined  enemies  to  the  Englifh, 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  dangerous  confederacy  was 
formed  among  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  India  to 
expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  thofe  intruders  whofe 
avarice  could  be  fatlsfted  with  no  conceffions,  and 
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whom  no  treaties  could  bind  when  it  ferved  their  turn  In dh. 
to  break  them.  v  v  1 

The  refentment  of  Hyder  Aly  was  particularly  di- 
re&ed  againft  the  prefidency  of  Madras  for  the  rea- 
fons  already  given  ;  he  had  alfo  received  frefli  provoca¬ 
tion  by  their  caufing  a  body  of  troops  march  through 
his  dominions  without  his  leave,  and  that  to  the  afliil- 
ance  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  no  great  friendlliip ; 

-alfo  by  the  capture  of  the  French  fettlement  of  Pvlahie, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  he  faid  was  within  his 
dominions,  and  confequently  that  the  French  were  un¬ 
der  his  protection.  His  troops  were  therefore  aflem- 
bled  from  every  quarter,  and  the  greateft  preparations 
made  for  a  powerful  invafion.  The  prefidency  of  Ma¬ 
dras  in  the  mean  time  fpent  their  time  in  mutual  al¬ 
tercations,  negleding  even  to  fecure  the  pafles  of  the 
mountains,  through  which  only  an  invafion  could  be 
made,  until  their  aCtive  antagonift,  having  feized  and  1*2 
guarded  thofe  pafles,  fuddenly  poured  out  through  them  Prea(Ful 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a  large  H^erAlv 
body  of  European  troops  under  French  officers,,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Lally,  a  man  of  great  bravery 
and  experience  in  war. 

The  alarm  was  given  on  the  24th  of  July  1 780  that 
Hyder  Aly’s  horfe  were  only  nine  miles  diftant  from 
Madras.  The  inhabitants  inftantly  deferted  their 
houfes  and  fled  into  the  fort  ;  while  the  unrefifted  bar¬ 
barian  burnt  the  villages,  reduced  the  inferior  forts, 
and  prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the  capital.  It  being  now 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  fome  reftftance,  meafures 
were  taken  for  aflembling  the  troops  ;  in  doing  which 
an  exprefs  was  fent  to  Colonel  Baillie,  at  that  time  at 
Gumeroponda,  about  28  miles  from  Madras,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  thence  dire&ly  to  Conjeveram  with  the  corps 
under  his  command,  where  the  main  body  was  to  meet  I2 ^ 
him.  But  when  the  latter  was  under  marching  or-  Unfortu- 
ders,  the  firft  regiment  of  cavalry  pofitively  refufed  to  nat.e  exP«- 
move  without  money;  and  as  they  perfifted  in  their dltlon 
refolution,  were  at  laft  made  prifoners  and  fent  to  Ma- 
dras.  The  main  body,  then,  confifting  of  1500  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  4200  Sepoys,  under  Sir  HeCtor  Munro, 
with  their  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  towards  Conje- 
veram  :  and  fuch  were  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
that  200  men  belonging  to  the  73d  regiment  were 
left  lying  on  the  road.  On  their  arrival  at  Conje- 
veram,  they  found  the  town  in  flames,  great  bodies  of 
vthe  enemy’s  cavalry  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  no 
appearance  of  Colonel  Baillie’s  detachment.  The  march 
of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a  fmall  liver  fwelled 
by  a  fudacn  fall  of  rain.  On  this  occafion,  the  officer 
who  gives  the  account  of  his  difafter  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervation.  “  In  this  incident  we  have  a  moft: 
remarkable  proof  and  example  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
craftination,  and  on  what  minute  circumftances  and 
fudden  fprings  of  the  mind  the  fortune  and  the  general 
iflue  of  war  may  depend.  Had  Colonel  Baillie  pafted 
over  the  Tripaflore  without  halting,  as  fome  advifed, 
and  encamped  on  its  fouthern  inftead  of  its  northern 
bank,  the  difafter  that  foon  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  an  order  of  affairs  wholly  different 
from  that  which  took  place  would  have  fucceeded.” 

Hyder  Aly  having  notv  raifed  the  fiege  of  Arcot, 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  marched  towards 
Conjeveram  5  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  en- 
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camped,  and  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  days,  at  different  cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  Hank  ;  and  juft  at  India* 
times,  offered  battle.  On  the  6th  of  September,  he  the  moment  when  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  appeared  r—* 
detached  his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  with  the  flower  of  his  ar-  in  view,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  hopes 
my  to  cut  off'  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Baillie,  of  a  refpite  from  toils  and  dangers,  a  rocket-boy 
who  was  now  at  Perrambaukam,  a  fmall  village  diftant  was  taken  prifoner,  who  informed  them,  that  Hy- 
from  the  main  body  about  15  miles,  he  himfelf  remain-  der’s  whole  army  was  marching  to  the  affiftance  of 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjeveram,  in  order  to  Tippoo.  Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left  with 
watch  the  motions  of  Sir  HeCior  Munro.  great  effeCl.  So  hot  was  the  fire  they  luftained,  and 

The  detachment  under  Tippoo  Saib  confifted  of  10  heavy  the  lofs,  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the 
30,000  horfe,  8000  foot,  with  12  pieces  of  cannon,  whole  line  to  quit  the  avenue,  and  prefent  a  front  to 

Not  with  ftanding  this  fuperiority  in  number,  however,  the  enemy  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  Captain 

they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  Colonel  Baillie’s  hand-  Rumley  with  ten  companies  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  to 
ful  of  troops  ;  and  a  jun&ion  was  effe&ed  with  a  de-  ftorm  the  enemy’s  guns. 

tachment  under  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  fent  by  Sir  Hec-  “  Within  a  few  minutes  after  Captain  Rumley  had 
tor  Munro  on  firft  hearing  the  noife  of  the  engage-  left  the  line,  Tippoo’s  guns  were  filenced.  Rumley’s 
ment.  little  detachment  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  four 

This  junCHon  was  effected  on  the  9th  of  September,  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  party 
and  next  morning  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  ar-  attached  to  them  Captain  Rumley,  overcome  with 
my  to  march;  Colonel  Fletcher’s  detachment  being  fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdie,  the  officer  next  in  Xl6 
difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  From  the  command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  poffeffion  of  Is  attacked 

moment  they  began  to  march,  the  enemy  played  off  fome  more  guns  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their  byh^yd  *** 

their  rockets,  which,  however,  did  but  little  execu-  front.  Butina  few  minutes  after,  as  they  were  ad-^  oeai" 
tion ;  but  about  ten  at  night  feveral  guns  began  to  vancing  for  this  purpofe,  a  fudden  cry  was  heard  * 
open  on  the  rear  of  the  Englifti.  Colonel  Baillie,  among  the  Sepoys,  of  horfe  !  horfe  !  The  camp  follow- 
therefore,  after  fome  proper  manoeuvres,  caufed  his  ers,  whofe  numbers  were  nearly  five  to  one  of  the 
troops  form  a  line,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  them  troops  under  arms,  were  driven  on  a  part  of  our  line 
inceffantly  with  great  execution.  On  this  Colonel  by  the  numerous  and  furrounding  forces  of  Hyder 
Baillie  detached  Captain  Rumley  with  five  companies  Aly  ;  who  being  informed  of  the  embarraffing  fitua- 
of  Sepoy  grenadiers  to  ftorm  their  guns  ;  which  fervice  tion  of  Colonel  Baillie,  had  left  his  camp  without  ftri- 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  accomplillied,  had  not  king  his  tents,  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  march  from 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  water  the  Englifti.  A  great  confufion  among  our  troops- 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  unfordable.  Cap-  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  fudden  onfet. 
tain  Rumley  therefore  returned  about  half  an  hour  af-  The  Europeans  were  fuddenly  left  on  the.  field  of  ac- 
ter  eleven,  when  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard  tion  alone  :  and  at  that  critical  moment  a  detachment 
drawing  off  towards  the  Englifti  front,  and  a  general  from  the  advanced  guard  of  Hyder’s  army  preffed  on 
alarm  was  perceived  throughout  their  camp  ;  owing,  with  great  celerity  between  our  line  and  Captain 
as  was  fuppofed,  to  their  having  received  intelligence  Rumley’s  party.  The  commanding  officer,  therefore, 
of  the  party  that  had  ’  been*  fent  to  ftorm  their  guns,  apprehenfive  of  being  cut  off  from  our  little  army, 

<«  From  their  noife,  confufion,  and  irregular  firing  judged  it  moft  prudent  to  retreat. 

(fays  our  author),  one  would  have  imagined  that  a  u  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
detachment  of  our  men  had  fallen  upon  them  with  immenfe  body  of  horfe  and  infantry  was  marching 
fixed  bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment,  had  a  party  towards  him,  and  that  this  was  fuppofed  to  be. Hyder’s 
of  grenadiers  been  fent  againft  them,  they  would  have  main  army,  faid,  “  Very  well,  we  (hall  be  prepared 
routed  without  difficulty  the  whole  of  Tippoo’s  army,  to  receive  them.”  .  Hyder’s  whole  forces  now  appear- 
Having  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  advanced  a  ed  inconteftably  in  view  ;  and  this  barbarian  chief, 
few  hundred  yards  into  an  avenue,  the  detachment  re-  who,  as  was  obferved  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyr- 
mained  there  in  perfeCl  filence  till  the  morning.  rhus,  had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  difeipline,  after  di- 

“  Colonel  Fletcher  being  afked  by  fome  officers,  viding  his  guns  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  open- 
why  Colonel  Baillie  halted  ?  modeftly  anfwered,  that  ed  from  60  to  70  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  innumer- 
Colonel  Baillie  was  an  officer  of  eftabliftied  reputation,  able  quantity  of  rockets. 

and  that  he  no  doubt  had  reafons  for  his  conduft.  “  Hyder’s  numerous  cavalry,  fupported.  by  his  re- 
It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  af-  gular  infantry  and  European  troops,  driven  on  by 
forded  an  opportunity  for  Tippoo  Saib  to  draw  off  threats,  encouraged  by  promifes,  and  led  on  by  his 
his  cannon  to  a  very  ftrong  poll  by  which  the  Englilh  moft  diftinguilhed  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  in 
were  obliged  to  pafs  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of  in-  different  quarters  without  making  the  lead  impreffion. 
forming  Hyder  of  their  fituation,  and  fuggefting  to  Our  men,  both  Europeans  and  Sepoys,  repeatedly  pre- 
him  the  expediency  of  advancing  for  the  improvement  fented  and  recovered  their  fire-arms  as  if  they  had 
of  fo  favourable  a  conjuncture.  been  manoeuvring  on  a  parade.  The  enemy  were  re-  ^ 

“  On  the  10th  of  September,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  pulfed  in  every  attack  ;  numbers  of  their  belt  cavalry  haviour  of  ' 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  off  by  the  right  in  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded;  even  the  Eng-, 
fubdivifions,  having  their  baggage  on  their  right  flank  their  infantry  were  forced  to  give  way  :  and  Hyder  Inl¬ 
and  the  enemy  on  their  left.  A  few  minutes  after  would  have  ordered  a  retreat,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fix  two  guns  opened 'on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line  advice  of  General  Tally,  who  informed  him  that  it 
halted  a  few  minutes.  Large  bodies  of  the  enemy’s  was  now  too  late,  as  General  Munro  was  moft  pro¬ 
bably 
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India,  bably  advancing  on  their  rear  from  Conjeveram  ;  for 

x,'wrr~'^  which  reafon  nothing  remained  but  to  break  the  de¬ 

tachment  by  their  artillery  and  cavalry. 

“  Tippoo  Saib  had  by  this  time  colle&ed  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  the  cannonade  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Engliih  were  under  the  neceffity  of  fuf- 
laining  an  attack  both  from  the  father  and  fon,  two 
of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  up  by  Hyder’s  guns,  and 
a  large  opening  made  in  both  lines.  They  had  now 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape  ;  their  guns  difeon- 
tinued  firing  ;  and  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  under  a 
terrible  fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  locng  great 
numbers  of  officers  and  men,  they  remained  from  half 
pail  feven  till  nine  o’clock. 

“  On  this  Hyder  Aly,  perceiving  that  the  guns 
were  quite  filenced,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.  The  cavalry  charged  them  in  dif- 
tind:  columns,  and  in  the  intervals  between  thefe  the 
in  an  try  poured  in  volleys  of  mufquetry  with  dreadful 
128  effeft.  Mhiar  Saib,  with  the  Mogul  and  Sanoor  ca~ 
They  aie  valry,  made  the  firfi  impreffion.  Thefe  were  followed 
at  Uft.de-  by  the  elephants  and  the  Myforean  cavalry,  which  com- 
teate^i.  pleted  the  overthrow  of  the  detachment.  Colonel  Bail- 
lie,  though  grievoufiy  wounded,  rallied  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  once  more  formed  them  into  a  fquare  ;  and 
with  this  handful  of  men  he  gained  an  eminence, 
where,  without  ammunition,  and  moft  of  the  people 
wounded,  he  refitted  and  repulfed  13  feparate  attacks  ; 
but  frefh  bodies  or  cavalry  continually  pouring  in,  they 
were  broken  without  giving  way.  Many  of  our  men, 
defperately  wounded,  railing  themfeJves  from  the  ground 
received  the  enemy  on  their  bayonets. 

“  Captain  Lucas’s  battalion  of  Sepoys,  at  the  time 
when  our  men  moved  up  to  a  ri fin g  ground,  was  Ha- 
tioned  to  the  right  of  the  European  grenadiers  ;  but 
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that  corps, ^  feeing  the  Europeans  in  motion,  and  mif-  India, 
underlfanding  perhaps  this  evolution  for  a  retreat,  broke  v ' " J-J 
in  the  utmofl  confufion.  The  Europeans,  bravely  fuf- 
taining  their  reputation  for  intrepid  valour,  remained 
in  tnis  extremity  of  diftrefs  Heady  and  undaunted, 
though  furrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  by  Hy- 
der’s  cavalry  to  the  number  of  40,000.  They  even 
expreffed  a  defire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed 
400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.  A  party  of  To¬ 
pazes,  who  lay  at  the  difiance  of  about  30  yards  in  our 
front,  kept  up  an  inceflant  fire  of  fmall  arms  with 
great  effetf.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  to  break  this  fmall  body  of  men  ;  but  by 
the  Heady  condudl  of  both  our  officers  and  men  they 
were  repulfed. 

“  Colonel  Baillie,  finding  that  there  was  now  no 
profpe&  of  being  relieved  by  General  Munro,  held 
up  a  Hag  of  truce  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  HyderV 
army.  But  this  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
furdar  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  off  the  co¬ 
lonel.  The  reafon  the  enemy  affigned  for  this  was,, 
that  the  Sepoys  had  fired  after  the  fignal  was  hoified.  I2 
A  few  minutes  after  this,  our  men  received  orders  to  rbruv 
lay  down  their  arms,  with  intimation  that  quarter heir 
W’ould  be  given.  This  order  was  fcarcely  complied arns» but 
with,  when  the  enemy  ruffied  in  upon  them  in  the"^rucLy 
Ravage  and  brutal  manner,  fparing  neither  ageUU 
nor  infancy,  nor  any  condition  of  life;  and,  but  for 
the  humane  interpofition  of  the  French  commanders 
Lally  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  and  infilled  with 
the  conqueror  to  (how  mercy,  the  gallant  remains  of 
our  little  army  muH  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  that  fa- 
vage  thirff  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  diferaced 
his  victory.”  (a) 

In  this  unfortunate  adHon  near  700  Europeans  were 

killed 


(a)  In  a  narrative  of  the  fu/ienngs  of  the  Englifh  who  furvived  this  fatal  day,  faid  to  be  publilhed  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  m  Colonel  Baillie  s  detachment,  we  find  it  related,  that  “  Hyder  Aly,  feated  in  a  chair  in  his  tent,  enjoyed 
the  fight  of  the  heads  of  the  flam,  as  well  as  of  his  nrifoners.  Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  himfelf  very  much 
wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a  cannon,  and  with  feveral  other  gentlemen  in  the  fame  fituation  laid  at 
the  tyrant’s  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  fituation  they  faw  many  of  the  heads  of  their  coun 
trymen  presented  to  the  conqueror,  feme  of  them  even  by  Englilh  officers,  who  were  forced  to  perform  that  bor 
nd  talk  ;  in  a  little  time,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brought  to  him  while  the  Enghfti  aentle 
men  were  prefent  A  tent  was  fitted  up  for  Colonel  Baillie  and  his  officers,  but  without  ft  raw  or  any  thine  elfe 
to  lie  upon,  though  many  of  them  were  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  as  the  tent  could  only  contain  jo  perfons 
the  reft  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air.  When  the  prifoners  were  removed  from  place  t  )  place  they  were' 
wantonly  mfulted,  and  even  beaten  by  thofe.who  had  the  charge  of  them.  If  the  latter  halted  to  refrelh  them 
lei ves  under  a  tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prifoners  to  the  fide  next  to  the  fun,  left  they 
Ihould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  (hade.  Sometimes  they  were  tormented  with  thirft,  at  others  the  people  allowed 
them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palms  of  their  hands,  it  being  reckoned  a  profanation  to  allow  an  European  to 
drink  out  of  a  veflel  belonging  to  an  Indian,”  &c.  ^ 

In  this  narrative  are  likewife  mentioned  fome  examples  of  a  recovery  from  wounds,  which,  if  we  can  depend 
climate1,  aUthentlC’ty’  muft  undoubtedly  a  reftorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  this 

“  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowfer  received  a  mulket  ball  in  his  leg,  and  after  that  eight  defperate  wounds  with 
a  feymitar.  He  lay  or  feven  hours  on  the  fpot,  deprived  of  all  fenfation  ;  but,  towards  evening,  awakened 
from  his  trance,  ftnpped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  a  pair  of  under  drawers  and  part  of  his  Ihi'rt,  with  an  iutenfe 
thirft,  calling  out,  and  imploring  a  little  water  from  the  enemy.  Some  were  moved  with  companion,  while  others- 
anfwered  h.smtreaties  only  with  mfults  and  threats  of  immediate  death.  Some  water,  however,  was  Drought 
from  a  pool  m  the  field  of  battle,  about  c0  or  60  yards  from  the  place  where  he  lay.  It  was  deeply  tinged  with 
blood;  neverthelefs,  Mr  Bowfer  being  furnilhed  by  one  of  Hyder’s  foldiers  with  an  earthen  chatL  or  pot  con- 
tarn, ng  about  a  pint,  and  direfted  to  the  place,  crawled  thither  a-  well  as  he  could.  Though  rtruck  with  Hor¬ 
ror  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  with  which  it  was  fi  led,  he  quenched  his  thirft  with  the  liquid  ;  and. 

having 
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India,  killed  on  the  fpot ;  the  lofs  on  Hyder  Aly’s  part  was 
^ — v - fo  great  that  he  induftrioufiy  concealed  it,  being  en¬ 

raged  that  the  conqueft  of  fuch  an  inconfiderable  body 
(hould  coll  him  fo  many  of  his  braved  troops.  He 
feemed  ever  after  to  conlider  the  Englilh  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  terror  }  infomuch  that,  notwithftanding 
his  pretended  exultation  on  account  of  the  prefent  vic¬ 
tory,  he  no  fooner  heard  a  report  of  Sir  Heftor  Munro’s 
march  to  attack  him,  that  he  left  his  camp  in  the  ut- 
motl  confufion,  abandoning  great  part  of  his  tents  and 
baggage,  as  well  as  the  vaft  numbers  that  had  been 
130  wounded  in  the  late  adtion. 

Sir  Eyre  On  the  news  of  Colonel  Baillie’s  difafter,  the  fupreme 
Coote  ap-  council  of  Bengal  requefted  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  take 

thecorn*0  UP011  ^*lm  management  °f  l^e  war  ?  for  l^e  carry\ng 

mand  of  on  of  which  a  large  fupply  of  men  and  money  was  in- 
'  the  army.  dantly  decreed.  This  was  readily  undertaken  by  the 
illuftrious  officer  juft  mentioned,  notwithftanding  his 
very  precarious  date  of  health  at  that  time  *,  and  from 
the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management  of  af¬ 
fairs,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 

The  fpirit  of  diffenfion,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
infe&ed  the  prefidency  of  Madras,  was  indeed  the  true 
caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
he  had  heard  by  report :  the  refpe£t  and  confidence  of 
the  natives  was  wholly  loft  j  the  complaints  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  foldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious  ^  an  in- 
aaivity  prevailed  in  all  the  councils  and  operations, 
while  the  enemy  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Hedor  Munro  had  been  greatly  haraffed  on  his  march, 
to  Madras,  whither  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baillie’s  difafter  5  the  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  had  in¬ 
verted  all  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  cut  off  all  fupplies  ; 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  city  of  the  moft  faithful  ally  the 
Britilh  ever  had,  was  taken  by  ft orm,  together  with  an 
adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  military  (tores  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Britilh  forces,  than  his  antagonift 
thought  proper  to  change  his  plan  of  operations  en¬ 
tirely.  He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  forces  to  lay  fiege  to  the  principal  fortreiTes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  company ;  while,  with  the  braved  and 
beft  disciplined  part,  he  kept  the  field  againft  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  commander  in  perfon.  On  the  very  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Britilh  army,  however,  his  refolution  fail- 
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ed,  and  he  abandoned  the  fiege  of  every  place  he  had 
inverted,  retiring  to  a  confiderable  diftance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Palaar,  without  even  difputing 
the  paffage  of  it,  as  it  was  expe&ed  he  would  have 


India* 
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done.  .  131 

A  refpite  being  thus  obtained  from  the  incurfions  of  Pondicher- 
this  formidable  enemy,  the  next  operation  was  to  fe- 
cure  Pondicherry,  whofe  inhabitants  had  revolted.  qUjc]Hy 
They  were,  however,  eafily  difarmed,  their  magazines  reduced, 
feized,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  poffeftion  deftroy- 
ed  ;  in  confequence  of  which  precaution,  a  French 
fquadron  that  foon  after  appeared  off  Pondicherry  was 
obliged  to  depart  without  being  furniftied  with  any 
neceffaries.  But  in  the  mean  time  Hyder  Aly  having 
dratvn  large  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  refolv-td  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle. 

His  army  amounted  to  200, oco  men,  40,000  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  and  15,000  well  dilciplined  Sepoys.  Still, 
however,  he  rturft  not  openly  attack  the  Biitifh  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a  ftrong  port  from  whence  he 
might  harafs  them  on  their  march.  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
howeWr,  was  not  on  his  part  backward  to  make  the 
attack  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  engage  him  with  all  poftible  advantage.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  iff  of  July  1781  j  and  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  vail  fuperiority  of  Hyder  Aly’s  army,  he 
was  routed  with  great  (laughter.  '1  he  Indians,  how-  Qefeats 
ever,  made  a  much  more  obftinate  refiftance  than  ufual  •,  Hyder  Aly. 
the  engagement  lafted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  Englifti 
in  cavalry  prevented  them  from  purfuing  the  advantage 
they  had  gained.  .r33 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly 
was  foon  encouraged  to  venture  another.  This  V?Story. 
fought  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  on  the 
very  fpot  where  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated.  It 
was  more  obftinately  contefted  than  even  the  former, 
being  continued  with  great  fury  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  near  du(k.  A  number  of  brave  officers 
and  foldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh,  owing  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  the 
advantageous  pofition  of  their  troops.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Indian  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  dri¬ 
ven  from  every  pod  it  had  occupied }  though  from  the 
obftinate  refiftance  made  at  this  time,  Hyder  began 
to  entertain  hopes  that  his  forces  might,  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fuch  battles,  be  at  laft  enabled  to  cope  with  134 
the  Engliih.  He  therefore  ventured  a  third  battle  in  Hyder  de« 
fome  weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater  ^ 

lofs 


. 


having  filled  his  chatty,  endeavoured  to  proceed  towards  Conjeveram.  He  had  not,  however,  moved  from  his 
place  above  300  or  400  yards,  when,  being  quite  overcome,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  all  night  in  the  open  air,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  there  fell  two  heavy  Ihowers  of  rain.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Conjeveram  ;  but  after 
walking  about  a  mile,  was  met  by  fome  of  the  enemy’s  borfemen,  by  whom  he  was  brought  back  prifoner  and 
obliged  to  walk  without  any  affiftance.  When  delivered  up  to  the  enemy’s  Sepoys,  he  was  fo  ftift  with  his 
wounds,  that  he  could  not  ftoop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  ,  , 

“  The  quarter-mailer  ferjeant  of  artillery  received  fo  deep  a  cut  acrofs  the  back  part  of  his  neck,  that  e 
was  obliged  to  fupoort  his  head  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a  fide  all  the  journey.  e 
leaft  (hake  or  unevennefs  of  the  ground  made  him  cry  out  with  pain.  He  once  and  again  coaled  from  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  proceed  ;  but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  his :  companions j  to  renew  his  effort! «,  he  did Mo, 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  laft,  as  well  as  Mr  Bo  vfer,  recovered.”— It  is  alfo  remarkable  tliat  accord  ng  o 
our  author,  out  of  3  v  wounded  perfons  only  fix  died  ;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  excel!, rely 
fevere  ufage  they  met  with  would  have  killed  every  one. 
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lofs  than  before.  Undifcouraged  by  this  bad  fucCefs, 
however,  he  laid  fiege  to  Vellore  ;  and  expefliug  that 
tbe  relief  of -it  would  be  attempted,  feized  a  ftrong 
pafs  through  which  he  knew  the  Britifh  army  mult 
direft  their  march.  The  Britilli  commander  accord¬ 
ingly  advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  in  poffeftion  of 
fome  very  ftrong  grounds  on  both  Tides  of  a  marfh 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.  Here  lie  was 
attacked  on  all  (ides,  but  principally  on  the  rear,  the 
enemy  directing  their  force  principally  againft  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  convoy  of  p'roviiions  defigned  for  the  gar- 
rifon.  Their  utmoft  efforts,  however,  were  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  forced  his  way  to  Vellore 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition.  Hyder  Aly  did  not  fail 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  fame  pafs  5  and  having 
exerted  his  utmofl  (kill  in  polling  his  troops,  attacked 
him  with  the’  utmofl  vigour :  but  though  the  Englifh 
Were  a^au^t:ec^  *n  front  and  in  both  flanks  at  once,  and 
fhe  Englifh. a  heavy  cannonade  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  laft  defeated  with 
great  daughter. 

By  thefe  fucceffes  the  prefidency  of  Madras  were 
now  allowed  fo  much  refpite,  that  an  enterprife  was 
planned  againft  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Negapatam, 
iituated  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tanjour.  A  very  inconfiderable  force,  how¬ 
ever,  could  yet  be  fpared  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder 
136  Aly,  though  fo  often  defeated,  was  ftill  extremely 
Butch  fet-  formidable.  Sir  He£lor  Munro  had  the  management 
tlement  of  of  the  expedition  :  and  fo  furious  was  the  attack  of 

reduced^”1  ^ors>  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the 

uct  *  avenues  to  the  place  were  defeated  at  the  very  firft 
onfet.  A  regular  fiege  enfued  \  which,  however,  was 
of  very  (hort  duration,  a  breach  being  foon  made  and 
117  t^le  garrifon  furrendering  prifoners  of  war. 

And  like-  ^  The  lofs  of  Negapatam  was  quickly  followed  by  that 
Trincomale  in  Ceylon.  Admiral  Hughes,  who  had 
conveyed  Sir  He&or  Munro  with  the  land  forces  to  that 
place,  and  afiifted  him  with  his  failors,  immediately 
after  its  furrender  fet  fail  for  Trincomale,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  January  1782.  The  fort 
of  that  name  was  quickly  reduced  ;  but  the  main 
ftrength  of  the  fettlement  confided  of  a  fort  named 
OJlenburgh ,  the  principal  place  on  the  ifland,  and  by 
tbe  capture  of  which  the  whole  fettlement  would  be 
reduced.  This  fort  (lands  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  harbour,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  another  hill  at 
the  diftance  of  no  more  than  200  yards.  Though  the 
gaining  of  this  poft  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  the  fort,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A  BritiQi  de¬ 
tachment  of  failors  and  marines  therefore  took  poffef- 
(ion  of  it,  when  the  admiral  fent  a  fummons  of  furren¬ 
der,  reprefenting  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther 
defence  after  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  poft  j  and  being  ex¬ 
tremely  defirous  ol‘  avoiding  an  effuiion  of  blood,  re¬ 
peated  his  arguments  at  feveral  different  times.  The 
governor,  however,,  proving  obftinate,  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  and  very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch,  the 
vrflors  giving  quarter  the  moment  it  was  afked.  Four 
hundred  Europeans  were  taken  prifoners  5  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition  and  military  (lores,  with  a  numerous 
artillery,  were  found  in  the  place  5  and  two  Indiamcn 
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richly  laden,  with  a  number  of  fmall  trading  veffels,  India. 

were  taken  in  the  harbour.  ~~v - - 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  his.,1 2s. 
appearance  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  This  u,.- 

Suffrein  the  French  admiral  5  who  fetting  out  from  rives  with  si 
his  native  country  with  1 1  (hips  of  the  line  and  feveral powe-ful 
flout  frigates,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Hannibal  of  from 

guns,  and  taken  her  when  feparated  from  her  conforts.  Ear°1>C' 

1  his  (hip,  al®ng  with  three  others,  a  74,  a  64,  and  a 
50,  had  been  fent  out  to  the  afliftance  of  Sir  Edward 
and  the  three  laft  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Suffrein.  The  latter,  fup- 
poftng  that  he  had  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement,- 
bore  down  upon  the  Englifh  fquadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  failed  immediately  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Trincomale.  Perceiving  his  miitake,  however, 
he  inftantly  bore  away.  The  Englilh  admiral  pur- 
fued,  took  fix  veffels,  five  of  them  Englifh  prizes,  and 
the  (ixth  a  valuable  tranfport  laden  with  gunpowder 
and  other  military  (lores,  befides  having  on  board  a 
number  of  land-officers  and  about  300  regular  troops. 

This  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which  M.  Suf¬ 
frein,  perceiving  the  rear  divifion  of  the  BritiQi  fleet 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  reft,  dire&ed  his  force  i39 
principally  againft  it.  Lhe  (hips  of  Admiral  Hughes  Engage- 
hhn felt  and  Commodore  King  fuftained  the  molt  vio-mentbe- 
lent  efforts  of  the  French,  having  moftly  two,  andtwfe?.hsm 
fometimes  three,  veflels  to  contend  with.  Thus  the  Edward 
commodore’s  (hip  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  wreck  ;  but  Hughes, 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Englifh,  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  draw  off.  The  lofs  of  men  on  the 
part  of  the  BritiQi  amounted  to  little  more  than  130 
killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded 
250. 

After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras  ; 
but  meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suffrein  at  that 
place,  he  made  the  bed  of  his  way  for  Trincomale, 
being  apprehenfive  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
the  intercepting  of  a  convoy  of  (lores  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  at  that  time  expelled  from  England.  Suffrein 
had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  this  convoy,  and  was  at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  intercept  it.  This  brought 
the  hollile  fleets  again  in  fight  of  each  other  ;  and  as 
the  Britifh  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  Qiips  of 
the  line,  he  was  now  better  able  to  encounter  his  ad-  140 
verfary.  A  defperate  battle  enfued,  which  continued  v  jtcond 
till  towards  night,  when  the  (hips  on  both  Tides  were  fobattIe* 
much  (battered,  that  neither  could  renew  the  engage¬ 
ment  next  day. 

#  Though  thefe  engagements  produced  nothing  de- 
ciflve,  they  were  neverthelefs  of  the  utmofl  prejudice 
to  the  affairs  of  Hyder  Aly,  who  was  thus  prevented 
from  receiving  the  fuccours  he  had  been  promifed 
from  France  5  and  he  was  ftill  farther  mortified  by  the  x 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Tellicherry,  which  place  he  Hyde4/ 
had  blocked  up  fince  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  Aiy’s  forces 
This  lall  misfortune  was  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  as  an  defeated  at 
open  pa  flag  e  was  now  left  for  the  Englifh  into  thofe  ielllchelT- 
countries  bell  affefled  to  Hyder.  His  bad  fuccefs,,  , 142 
here,  however,  was  in  fome  ineafure  compenfated  by  Brakl/ 
the  entire  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2000  Eng- wain’s  de- 
lifh  infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Colonel  Braith-tAch*nent 
waite,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  This  detach^1  offby 
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merit,  confining  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote’s 
'  army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tanjour.  Tip- 
poo  Saib  having  procured  exaiPt  intelligence. of  the  li- 
tuation  of  this  party,  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  it 
while  no  danger  was  fufpe£led  on  account  of  the  di- 
ftance  of  Hyder  Aly’s  army.  He  fet  out  on  his 
defign  with  an  army  of  15,000  horfe  and  5000  foot, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  French  regulars ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  c rolled  the  Coleroon,  iuddenly  lurrounded  the 
Britilh  forces  cn  all  Tides.  The  colonel,  perceiving  his 
danger,  formed  his  men  into  a  iquare,  diftributing  the 
artillery  to  the  feveral  fronts,  and  keeping  his  cavalry 
in  the  .centre.  In  this  fituation  he  refilled  for  three 
days  the  utmoll  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies,  al¬ 
ways  compelling  them  to  retreat  with  great  lofs.  At 
lall  General  Lally,  rightly  conje&uring  that  the 
ilrength  of  the  Englilli  mult  be  exhaufted  and  their 
numbers  thinned  by  fuch  defperate  fervice,  propofed 
that  the  French  infantry,  which  was  frelh  and  entire, 
ihould  attack  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  fquare,  while 
the  forces  of  Tippoo  fhould  do  the  fame  with  the 
other  three.  This  lall  attack  proved  fuccefsful  j  the 
Biitifli  forces  were  broken  with  great  daughter,  which 
however  was  hopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commander  ;  who  even  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib 
the  care  of  the  prifoners,  and  treated  them  with  a 
tendernefs  and  humanity  they  certainly  would  not 
otherwife  have  experienced.  A  number  of  Britilh 
officers,  however.,  perilhed  in  the  engagement,  and  only 
one  remained  umvounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccours  from  France,  fo 
long  expected  by  Hyder,  made  their  appearance.  As 
foon  as  ajundlion  was  foimed,  they  proceeded,  under 
the  command  of  M.  Duchemin,  to  inveh  Cuddalore  ; 
which  not  being  in  any  fituation  to  hand  a  liege,  was 
furrendered  on  capitulation.  In  like  manner  fonle 
other  places  of  fmaller  conference  were  reduced,  un¬ 
til  at  lait  being  joined  by  Hyder’s  numerous  forces, 
they  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  Vandervalh,  a  place  of 
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great  importance, 


and  the  lofs  of  which  would  have 


.  been  extremely'  detrimental  to  the  Englilli.  This 
quickly  brought  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  his  army  to  its 
relief;  but  Hyder  Aly,  notwithllanding  his  being  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  French,  durll  not  yet  venture  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.  On  this  the  Britilh  commander  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  Arnee,  the  principal  depofitory  of  Hy¬ 
der’s  warlike  llorcs  and  neceffaries.  Thus  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground  ;  but  he 
H  d*erAly  did  fo  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  fpeed,  that  he  came  upon 
defeated  l  the  Britilh  army  unawares  while  preparing  for  its  laft 
fifth  time  march  to  Arnee,  now  only  five  miles  diilant.  Perceiv- 
by  Siriiyic  ;ng  the  march  of  the  Britilh  troops  was  through 
Coote.  grounds,  encompaffed  on  mod  parts  with  high 

hills,  he  planted  his  cannon  upon  the  latter ;  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  <?n  the  troops 
below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked  them 
on  every  fide.  Notwithllanding  all  difadvantages,  the 
Britilh  commander  at  lall  clofed  in  with  the  enemy  ; 
and  after  an  obftinate  difpute  completely  routed  them. 
Neither  this,  however,  nor  any  other  engagement  with 
Hyder  Aly,  ever  proved  decifive  ;  for  as  the  want  of 
cavalry  prevented  the  Britilh  general  from  purfuing 
his  advantage,  fo  that  ot  his  antagonill  was  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that,  by  it  he  always  covered  his  retreats  in  fuch 


an  effe&ual  manner  as  to  lofe  but  few  men,  and  in  a  India. 
Ihbrt  time  to  be  in  a  condition  to  a£l  again  on  the  ot-  ' 
fenfive.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  at  prtfent  5  for 
notwithllanding  this  defeat,  which  happened  on  the 
2d  of  June  1782,  he  cut  oil  an  advanced  body  of  the 
Briti Hi  army  five  days  after ;  and  haraifed  the  whole 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  to  move  nearer  Madras  ; 
foon  after  which,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  bad 
ftate  of  health,  to  relinquifh  the  command  of  the  army 
to  General  Stuart. 

Hyder  Aly  now  perceiving  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  no  fuccefs  by  land,  began  to  reil  his 
hopes  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  by  fea.  He  there¬ 
fore  earneftly  requefted  M.  Suffirein,  who  poiTefied  at 
that  time  a  decifive  fuperiority  ip  the  number  of  lliips, 
to  lofe  no  time  in  attacking  the  Britilh  fquadron  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  joined  by  a  reinforcement  which. was 
then  on  its  way,  and  was  reported  to  be  very  formi-  ^5 
dable.  As  the  French  commander  was  by  no  means  A  third  fet* 
deficient  in  courage,  a  third  engagement  took  place  %ht»grea.t' 
Oil  the  5th  of  July  1783.  At  this  time  the  Britilh  advantage  ' 
had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  battle  was  much0fthe 
more  clofe,  and  the  vidlory  more  plainly  on  their  fide.  French. 

It  is  faid  indeed,  that  had  not  the  wind  fortunately 
drifted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  French  to 
difengage  their  llrips,  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
have  enfued.  After  the  engagement,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral  proceeded  to  Cuddalore,  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  tranfports 
had  arrived  off  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
three  fhips  of  the  line.  As  this  feemed  to  afford  hope? 
of  retaliation,  he  ufed  fuch  diligence  in  refitting  his 
ftiips,  that  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  fea  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft.  His  intention  was  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Trincomale  ;  and  fo  well  were  his  defigns 
conduced,  that  Sir  Edward  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,  till  a  Britilh  frigate  chafing  a  French 
one,  which  took  Ihelter  with  the  fquadron  at  Trinco¬ 
male,  difeovered  it  by  this  accident,  and  haftened  back 
with  the  news  to  Madras.  It  was  now,  however,  too  146 
«  late  ;  the  place  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refill  a  fiege  •  Who  ne. 
and  the  Fiench  batteries  having  filenced  thofe  of 
fort  in  two  days,  a  capitulation  took  place  on  the  laftcomaiCf 
day  of  Auguft. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  been  detained  by  con¬ 
trary  winds,  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before  they 
2d  of  September,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  Suffrein 
was  in  the  harbour  with  15  fail  of  the  line  while  he  T  ^ 
had  only  12.  He  did  not  hefitate  at  venturing  an  a  fourth 
engagement  with  this,  inferiority,  nor  did  M.  Suffrein batt  e  be- 
decline  the  combat.  The  event  of  the  battle  was^£^hand 
no  other  than  fhattering  the  fleets  and  killing  and  ^  ^ 

wounding  a  number  of  men  on  both  fides.  In  this,  fleets, 
however,  as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  the  fupe¬ 
riority  of  the  Englilli  was  very  manifell  ;  and  in  en¬ 
tering  the  harbour  of  Trincomale  the  French  loft  a  74 
gun  lliip. 

The  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Eng¬ 
lilli  ;  for  while  the  French  lay  fafely  in  the  harbour  * 
refitting  their  fquadron,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  for^^^ 
that  purpofe  to  fail  to  Madras.  Here  the  fleet  wasfleet  ftat- 
afi'ailed  by  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  tempefts  ever  tered  by  a 
known  on  that  coaft.  Trading  veffels  to  the  number  dreadful 
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,,  Indian  ©f  near  ioo  were  wrecked,  as  well  a  thofe  for  Madras 
laden  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarcity 
at  that  place.  Thus  the  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  before  fupplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.  The 
continuance  of  the  bad  weather  obliged  Sir  Edward 
with  his  whole  fquadron  to  fail  to  Bombay  ;  and  there 
he  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
his  fquadron  was  fo  much  {battered,  that,  in  order  to 
repair  it  with  proper  expedition,  he  was  obliged  to  di- 
ilribute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguefe  fettlement  at  Goa. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  5000  troops,  after  a  very  favourable  palTage  ; 
having  neither  feen  nor  heard  of  the  bad  weather  which 
had  defolated  the  coafts  of  India.  It  was  likewife  the 
intention  of  France  to  fignalize  the  campaign  of  this 
year  by  an  immenfe  force  both  by  fea  and  land  in  In¬ 
dia.  Exclufive  of  the  forces  already  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
,  romandel,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more,  all 

regulars,  from  their  i hands  on  the  African  coaft.  Suf- 
frein  was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral  fhips  of  the  line, 

'  when  it  was  hoped  that  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea 

would  be  obtained  over  the  Engliffi  ;  while  their  fupe- 
rior  numbers  and  artillery  on  fiiore  would  render  them 
invincible  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  againft 
them.  To  oppofe  thefe  defigns,  it  was  deemed  necef- 
fary  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  to  make  a  power¬ 
ful  diverfion  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Here  was  fitua- 
ted  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  Ryder  Aly  under  the  title  of 
Dayva,  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas  was  by  a  perfon  ftyled 
Paijhwa .  This  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel 
with  Arcot.  To  the  northward  is  the  kingdom  of 
Canara,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  favourite  pof- 
feftlon  of  Hyder  Aly ;  the  name  of  its  capital  is  Bid- 
nore,  which  alfo  gives  name  to  an  extenfive  territory, 
149  was  by  Hyder  changed  to  that  of  Hydernagur, 

Exped  tion  The  expedition  had  been  fet  on  foot  as  early  as  the  end 
•f  Color  el  of  the  year  1781  ^  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Humberftone  had  taken  the  two 
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cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  befides  others  of  leffer 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
is  there  difficult  and  dangerous.  Having  here  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  a  place  called  Mongarry  Cotta ,  of 
which  the  fituation  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa- 
latacherry,  a  confiderable  town  at  fome  miles  diftance  ; 
but  being  fuddenly  environed  with  a  numerous  and  ho- 
ftile  army,  inftead  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
place,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he 
made  his  efcape  after  lofing  all  his  provilions  and  bag¬ 
gage.  A  great  array,  confifting  of  20,000  foot  and 
10,000  horfe,  under  Tippoo  Saib,  alio  advan  .ed  againft 
him  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time 
to  retreat  to  Panyan,  where  he  was  lupcHeded  in  the 
command  by  Colonel  Macleod  ;  and  foon  after  the 
place  was  inverted  by  the  forces  of  the  enerav,  among 
whom  was  General  Lally  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
French.  Two  Britilh  frigates,  however,  having  come 
to  the  aftiftance  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  reduce  it  abortive.  At  laft  Tippoo 
Saib,  impatient  of  delay,  made  a  vigorous  effort  againft 
the  Britilh  lines  ;  but  though  both  the  Indian  and 
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French  commanders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the 
attack  not  only  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  they  wrere  re- 
pulfed  w?ith  fuch  lofs  as  determined  Tippoo  to  abandon 
the  fiege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  of 
Panyan. 

As  foon  as  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  luccefs  of  Colonel  Humberftone,  General  h  n 
Matthews  was  difpatched  to  his  aftiftance  with  a  power-  Mat¬ 
ful  reinforcement.  This  expedition,  which  began  the  thews. 

.  campaign  of  1783  in  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  has  been 
related  with  circumftances  fo  difgraceful,  and  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri- 
tifti  troops  are  remarkable,  that  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  them.  On  the  one  hand,  it  feems  fur- 
prifing  how  the  national  chara&er  could  be  forfeited 
by  a  particular  body,  and  not  by  any  other  part  of  the 
army  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  feems  equally  furprifing 
why  fuch  calumnies  (if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo) 
fhould  have  arifen  againft  this  particular  body  and  no  x^r 
other  part  of  the  army.  Such  accounts  of  it,  however,  The  army 
were  published  as  railed  the  indignation  of  the  military  charged 
gentlemen,  who  thought  proper  to  publilli  a  vindica-  wltIl  ?r{:at 
tion  of  themfelves.  In  the  Annual  Regifters,  from  th^sVxpedk 
whence,  next  to  the  gazettes  and  newspapers,  the  ge-tion. 
nerality  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  authentic 
intelligence,  the  chara&er  of  this  army  is  treated  with 
the  higheft  afperity.  “  In  the  ftory  of  the  conqueft 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (fays  the  New  Annual  Regi¬ 
ft  er),  the  Spaniards  may  be  faid  to  be  brought  a  fe- 
cond  time  upon  the  feene,  but  not  to  fit  down  in  ful- 
len  and  infolent  profperity  after  all  their  crimes.  The 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  midft  of 
their  career  5  and  he  who  is  more  of  a  man  than  an 
Englilhman,  will  rejoice  in  the  irregular  and  unmea- 
fured,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  juft  and  merited,  ven¬ 
geance  that  was  infii£led  upon  them  by  the  prince 
whofe  dominions  they  were  ravaging  !”  In  fupporfc 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  expedition.  It  began  with  the  putting  in 
execution  a  defign  formed  by  General  Matthews  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Hyder  Aiy’s  domi¬ 
nions.  For  this  purpofe  the  Englifh  inverted  the  city 
of  Onore,  lituated  about  300  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  country 
of  Canara.  “  It  was  taken  by  affault  (fays  Dr  An¬ 
drews)  with  great  flaughter,  and  plundered  with  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  avarice  and  rapine  that  difgraced  the  vic¬ 
tors  ;  among  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  difeontents 
arofe  concerning  the  divilion  of  the  fpoil.”  “  No  quar¬ 
ter^  (fays  the  Annual  Regifter)  was  given  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  Englifh  ;  every  man  they  met  tvas  put  to  the 
fword.  Upon  this  occafion  we  beg  leave  to  tran¬ 
scribe  three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.  ‘  The  carnage 
(fays  he)  was  great  :  we  trampled  thick  on  the  bo¬ 
dies  that  were  ft  re  wed  in  the  way.  It  was  rather 
ffi  cMng  to  humanity;  but  fuch  are  only  fccondary 
c<  nfi  'erations,  and  to  a  foldier,  whofe  bofom  glows 
with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  only  accidents  of 
courfe  ;  his  zeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  vic¬ 
tory.’  This  part  of  the  peninfula  had  hitherto  been 
untouched  by  the  barbarous  and  unfparing  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  of  confequence  was  full  of  riches  and 
fo  lend  or.  In  the  fortrefs  of  Onore  were  found  fums 
of  money  to  an  unknown  amount,  befides  jewels  and 
E  e  2  diamonds. 
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diamonds.  A  confidcrable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  fecured  as  private  plunder  by  General  Matthews. 
The  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud  ;  they 
thought,  and  naturally,  that  the  acquifition  of  riches 
was  the  fair  and  reafonable  confequence  of  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  bloodfhed.  But  their  commander  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  reprefentations  *,  and  haftened,  by  add¬ 
ing  new  laurels  to  his  fame,  to  hide  the  {lander  that 
might  otherwife  reft  upon  him.” 

From  Onore  the  army  proceeded  to  the  neareft  for¬ 
treffes  on  the  fea  coaft,  More  and  Cundapour.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcemenr  from  Bombay  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Colonels  Macleod  and  Humber- 
ftone,  with  poiitive  orders  to  proceed  for  Bidnore  or 
Hydernagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  On  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  the  Ghauts , 
where  there  is  a  pafs  three  miles  in  length,  though  only 
eight  feet  wide,  and  which  was  then  ftrongly  fortified 
and  defended  by  a  vaft  number  of  the  natives.  “  The 
Englifla  (fay  our  authors),  however,  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  a  confidcrable  reputation  by  their  executions ; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  moft  fatal  inftrument 
of  war,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  created  fuch  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
as  to  enable  them  to  furmount  this  otherwife  impreg¬ 
nable  defile.” 

The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  way  to  Bid¬ 
nore  the  capital,  to  which  a  fummons  was  now  fent. 
An  anfwer  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  ready  to 
fubmit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  molefted, 
and  the  governor  was  permitted  to  fecure  his  property. 
The  wealth  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
the  eftimates  of  its  amount  are  very  different.  By  the 
accounts  of  Bombay  it  was  ftated  only  at  175,0001. 
while  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  fay  that 
it  was  not  lefs  than  i,2oo,ocol.  or  even  1,920,0001.  \ 
and  even  this  was  only  public  property  5  that  feized 
upon  by  the  foldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 
perfons,  was  undoubtedly  very  confidcrable  alfo. 

This  treafure  was  at  firft  ill  own  by  the  general  to 
his  officers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  army  *,  but 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Mohammedan  governor,  and  had  been  fccured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  furrender.  It  was  therefore 
fent  to  Cundapour  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brother  to  the  general,  to  he  thence  tranf- 
mitted  to  Bombay  }  but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  fettlement  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
difeontents  of  the  army  were  now  carried  to  the  ut- 
rnoft  height  5  and  the  conteft  became  fo  ferious,  that 
Colonels  Macleod,  Humberftone,  and  Shaw,  quitted  the 
fervice  altogether*  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  of¬ 
ficers  charged  their  general  with  the  moft  infatiable 
and  (hameful  avarice  \  while  he,  in  return,  acceded  his 
whole  army  of  doing  every  thing  difrefpeftful  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  him  5  of  paying  no  regard  to  order  and  dif- 
cipline,  and  of  becoming  Icofe  and  unfeeling  as  the 
moft  licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  fe- 
veral  fortreffes,  the  principal  of  which  was  Ananpour 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  iffued  for  a  ftorm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to 
death,  except  one  horfeman  who  made  his  efcape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places.  “  The  women,  un¬ 
willing  to  be  feparated-  from  their  relations,  cr  expo- 


fed  to  the  brutal  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  threw  India- 
themfelves  in  multitudes  into  the  moats  with  which  — “v~ 
the  fort  was  furrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  wo¬ 
men,  pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one 
another’s  arms,  were  in  this  fituation  treated  by  the 
Britiffi  with  every  kind  of  outrage.” 

This  exploit  was  fucceeded  by  the  reduction  of 
Carwa  and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  reduction 
ot  Canara,  when  General  Matthews  put  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  feafon. 

This  rapid  fuccefs  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hyder 
Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  year  1782. 

His  fon  Tippoo  Saib,  however,  having  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  affairs  as  well 
as  time  would  allow’,  inftantly  refumed  his  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made  his 
appearance  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  General  Matthews 
had  fcarce  time  to  collect  a  force  of  2000  men,  and 
to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  reinforcement.  But,  how¬ 
ever  neceffary  the  latter  muft  have  been  in  bis  circum- 
ftances,  the  prefidency  were  fo  much  prejudiced  againft 
him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  officers,  that 
they  fufpended  him  from  his  commiffion,  appoint¬ 
ing  Colonel  Macleod  to  fucceed  to  the  command  of 
the  army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a  vaft  army,  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  fewTer  than  150,000  men,  covering  the 
hills  on  each  fide  of  the  metropolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  army  of  General  Matthews,  alto¬ 
gether  unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a  force,  was  quickly 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  poffeffion  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
the  fortrefs  \  which  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  The  terms  propofed  were,  that  all  pub¬ 
lic  property  fhould  remain  in  the  fort  *,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  fhould  engage  not  to  a 61  againft  Tippoo  for  a  ftj- 
pulated  time  5  that  they  fhould  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war  •  that  they  fhould  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmolefted  with  their  pri¬ 
vate  property  to  the  fea-coaft,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  •,  and  in  this  capitulation  the  ganifons  of 
Ananpour  and  other  inland  fortreffes  were  alfo  in¬ 
cluded. 

All  thefe  terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  faid 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and"  fe- 
creting  the  public  money,  which  was  all,  in  good  faith, 
to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  items 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
gifter  we  are  told,  that  “  to  prevent  too  much  money 
being  found  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymafter-general 
for  whatever  fums  they  wanted.  When  the  fort  was 
furrendered  to  the  fultan,  there  was  not  a  Angle  rupee 
found  in  it.”  By  this  circumftance  the  fate  of  the 
garrifon  was  decided.  General  Matthews  was  fent  for 
next  morning  to  a  conference.  He  was  not,  however, 
admitted  to  his  prefence,  but  immediately  thrown  into 
chains.  Moft  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  on 
various  pretences,  feparated  from  the  army.  The  ge¬ 
neral  and  his  companions  were  condudled  to  Seringa- 
patam  the  capital  of  My  fore  ;  and  after  having  expe¬ 
rienced  a  variety  of  feveritics,  were  at  laft  put  to  death 
by  pciion.  In  this  manner  the  general  raid  20  officers 

periftied* 
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perlilie J.  The  poifon  adminiftered  was  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  deadly. 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  as 
partial,  and  at  laft  openly  contradicted  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Eug- 
lilh  Forces”  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  publifhed 
by  order  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  In  this  pamph¬ 
let  the  circumftance  moft  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  pofi- 
tively  contradicted.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the 
publifhers  of  the  above-mentioned  work  retraCt  that 
part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  mifrepre- 
fentation.  Notwithstanding  this  vindication,  however, 
they  ftill  draw  the  following  conclufions.  “  It  is  al¬ 
ready  fufhciently  evident,  how  little  lias  been  effected 
by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  ftill 
true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  feverity  was  employed 
in  the  field  ;  that,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortreffes  of 
Canara,  the  principle  of  a  ftorm  and  no  quarter  was 
very  frequently  applied  ;  and  that  the  acquifition  of 
money  was  too  much  the  governing  objeCt'  in  every 
ftage  of  the  undertaking.  The  vindication  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  has  therefore  done  them  little  fervice  j  and  it 
happens  here,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  cafe  of  an  im¬ 
perfect.  reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  fads  are  rather 
llrengthened  and  demonftrated  by  the  attempt  to  refute 
them.  With  refpeCt  to  the  conclufion  of  the  ftory, 
the  treafures  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  charge  brought 
againft  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  was 
furrendered  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it  ;  thefe 
circumftances  are  palled  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  filence.  It  was  this  that  roufed  the  fultan  to 
vengeance  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  appeals  for  his  juf- 
tification  in  disregarding  a  capitulation  which  had  been 
firfl  diiYolved  by  the  vanquiffied  Engliffi.” 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  was  figned  by  one 
major  and  52  Subaltern  officers.  It  feems  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  given  entire  fatisfaClion  to  the  military 
gentlemen  tbcmfelves,  as  other  vindications  have  ap¬ 
peared,  faid  to  be.  written  by  officers  5  but  thefe  being 
anonymous,  can  be  fuppofed  to  add  very  little  weight 
to  that  already  mentioned,  where  ffich  a  refpeCtable 
body  have  figned  their  names.  We  fhall  therefore 
drop  a  fubjeCt  fo  difagreeable,  and  the  inveftigation  of 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan 
uf  this  work. 

It  now  remains  to  give  feme  account  of  the  war  with 
the  Malirattas,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  aSaffin  Roga- 
naut-row.  This  man  had  formerly  obliged  the  Mogul 
.to  take  fhelter  in  the  kngliffi  factory  at  Bengal  \  but 
being  unable  to  keep  up  his  credit  among  his  country¬ 
men,  was  expelled  as  already  related.  On  his  arrival 
at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  betwixt  him  and 
the  Englilh  government  ;  by  which  the  latter  engaged 
to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  regency  in  coniidera- 
tion  of  fome  valuable  ceffions  of  territory.  The  fu- 
preme  council  of  Bengal,  however,  difowned  this  trea¬ 
ty,  and  concluded  one  with  the  Mahrattas  in  the  month 
of  March  1776;  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
ftiould  provide  for  Ragobah’s  fubfiftence  according  to 
his  rapk,  cn  condition  of  his  refiding  in  their  country. 
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This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Ragobab,  lie  Hed 
once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  new  confederacy  was 
entered  into  for  his  relloration.  The  council  of  Bengal 
approved  of  this  on  account  of  the  approaching  rupture 
with  France  $  and  in  confequence  of  this,  a  detachment 
was,  in  February  1778,  ordered  to  march  acrofs  the 
continent  of  India.  By  fome  mifmanagement  in  this 
expedition,  the  whole  army  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
with  the  Mahratta  general  on  the  9th  of  January  1779. 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  a  body 
of  troops  which  were  advancing  on  the  other  fide 
fhould  be  obliged  to  return  to  Bengal.  But  General 
Goddard,  the  commander  of  thefe  forces,  denying  the 
right  of  the  council  of  Bengal  to  remand  him,  proceed¬ 
ed  on  his  inarch,  and  arrived  on  the  1 8th  of  February. 
Here  he  received  orders  to  conclude  a  new  treaty,  if  it 
could  be  obtained  on  eafier  terms  than  that  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation,  by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to  cede  all  our 
acquifitions  in  tile  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Such  extreme  difregard  to  any  ffipulations  that 
could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattas,. 
and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  confederacy  with  Hy- 
der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war,  however,  was 
fuccefsfully  begun  by  General  Goddard  in  January  1780. 
In  three  months  he  reduced  the  whole  province  of  Gu- 
zerat.  Madajee  Scindia  the  Mahratta  general  advan¬ 
ced  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choofe  to  venture 
a  battle,  the  Engliffi  general  itormed  his  camp,  and 
totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  performed  in 
the  courfe  of  this  campaign  ;  during  which  the  gover¬ 
nor-general  (Mr  Haftings)  feeing  no  hopes  of  an  accom¬ 
modation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Go- 
hud,  and  with  his  confent  Major  Popham  reduced  a 
fortrefs  in  his  dominions  named  Guallio *v  garrifoned 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impreg¬ 
nable. 

Thefe  fucceiTes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 
fions  of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  which  put  a  flop 
to  the  conquefts  of  General  Goddard  $  all  the  forces  he. 
could  Ipare  being  required  to  aftift  the  army  under  Sir 
Eyre  Coote.  The  la  ft  exploit  of  General  Goddard  was 
the  reduction  of  the  i (land  ot  Salfette,  and  of  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  named  Eaffein  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  army 
of  Scindia,  confiding  of  30,000  men,  was  alfo  defeated 
this  year  bv  Colonel  Carnac  ;  and  tlie  Mahrattas,  dif- 
heartened  by  their  Ioffes,  confented  to  a  feparate  peace 
with  the  Englilh,  leaving  Hyder  Aly  to  manage  the 
.war  as  he  thought  proper. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  expences  incurred 
by  thefe  wars  were  fo  high,  that  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  obliged  to  furnifh  them  fome  how  or  other,  vras  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greateft  difficulties.  For  this  purpofe  not 
only  all  the  treafare  of  Bengal  was  exhaufted,  but  it 
was  found  necefiary  to  draw  extraordinary  contributions 
from  the  Britifti  allies,  which  was  productive  of.  many 
difagreeable  circumftances.  One  of  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  was  the  revolt  of  Benares.  The  rajah  of  this 
country  had  formerly  put  himfelf  under  the  protection 
of  the  Englilh,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  fecure  his 
dominions  to  him  on  condition  of  his  paying  an  annual 
fubfidy  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  1770  the  rajah  died, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cheit  Sing,  who  held  the 
fovereignty  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of.  On  the  death  of 
the  nabob  in  1775?  a  new  treaty  wras  made  with  his- 
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In&a.  fucceffor,  by  which  the  fovereignty  of  Benares  was 
transferred  to  the  Eaft  India  Company,  an  acquifition 
equivalent  to  240,000b  per  annum  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  fubfidy  paid  by  Sujah  Dowla,  and  which,  by 
Xmd  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at  36,000b  and  afterwards 
raifed  to  252,000b  was  now  augmented  to  312,000b 
per  annum. 

On  receiving  intelligence  in  July  1778,  that  war  had 
actually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
Cheit  Sing  was  required  to  pay  50,000b  as  his  hare  of 
the  public  burdens.  Such  a  demand  was  paid  with  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  already 
contributed  240,000b  and  probably  thought  that  an 
abundant  equivalent  for  the  protection  enjoyed.  The 
fame  requifition,  however,  was  made  the  two  fucceed- 
ing  years,  but*  with  a  promife  that  the  demand  (hould 
ceafe  when  peace  was  reftored.  Inftead  of  any  prefient 
alleviation,  however,  a  body  of  troops  was  alfo  quar¬ 
tered  upon  him,  and  he  was  like  wife  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  maintenance,  left  he  (liould  not  voluntarily  pay 
the  additional  50,000b  In  November  1780,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  thefe  demands,  he  was  alfo  required  to  fend 
into  the  field  fuch  a  body  of  horfe  as  he  could  fpare  ; 
but  this  requifition,  owing  to  fome  mifunderftanding,  was 
154  never  complied  wftth. 

arretted^  In  July  178 1  Mr  Haftings  having,  it  is  faid,  recei- 
and  depo-  vecl  ^ome  ^ntcl%ence  that  the  opprefled  rajah  meditated 
i Vd.  rebellion,  fet  out  on  a1  viiit  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and 

in  his  way  propofed  to  clear  up  the  mifunderftanding 
with  him.  The  method  by  which  he  intended  to  clear 
up  this  mifunderftanding  was  to  lay  a  fine  upon  the  poor 
prince  of  400,000b  or  500,000b  *,  and  as  a  reafon  for 
doing  fo,  it  was  alleged  that  the  late  rajah  had  left  a 
million  fterling  in  his  treafury  *,  a  fum  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  incr*afing.  Cheit  Sing  advanced  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  his  territories  to  meet  the  governor  general,  be¬ 
haved  with  all  imaginable  fubmiftion  ^  and  having  got 
private  intelligence  of  what  was  meditated  againft  him, 
offered  to  pay  down  200,000b  This  was  refilled  ;  and 
the  governor-general  having  reached  the  capital,  forbade 
the  rajah  his  prefence,  and  by  a  letter  acquainted  him 
with  his  caufes  of  complaint.  Cheit  Sing  fent  a  very 
fubmiftive  anfwer  *,  but  as  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himfelf,  Mr  Haftings  was  fo  far  from  being  fatisfied, 
that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arreft. 

Such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  excited  the  utmoft 
furprife  and  refentment  in  fubjcCls  accuftomed  to  re¬ 
gard  their  fovereign  with  a  degree  of  reverence  little 
fhort  of  adoration.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arreft  they 
afleinbled  tumultuoufty,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard  which 
had  been  fet  on  the  palace,  and  carried  off  their  prince 
in  triumph.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this 
was  any  other  than  a  tranfitory  tumult  ;  for  though  they 
could  eafily  have  cut  off  the  governor-general,  they 
made  no  attempt  againft  him.  Cheit  Sing  protefted 
his  innocence,  and  made  the  moft  unlimited  offers  of 
fubmiftion,  but  all  in  vain.  His  government  was  de¬ 
clared  vacant,  and  the  zemindary  beftowed  on  the  next 
heir  ;  the  annual  fubfidy  to  the  government  of  Bengal 
w7as  augmented  from  240,000b  to  400,000b  annually. 
The  miferable  rajah  was  forced  to  fty  his  country  \  and 
his  mother,  though  promifed  leave  to  retire  upon  condi¬ 
tions,  w’as  attacked  in  her  retreat  and  plundered  by  the 
foldiers.  After  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  money, 
however,  Mr  Haftings  found  this  adventure  turn  out 
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much  lefs  profitable  than  he  had  expelled  *,  for  the  trea-  Inch;5, 
fury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was  feized  and  retained  by  ^ 
the  foldiery.  syew  trea 

As  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  new  treaty  was  conclude  tus  with 
ed  with  him  }  the  delign  of  which  was  evidently  to  eafe  the  nabob 
him  of  fome  of  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  at  that  time  °*  (}udc. 
fuhjefted.  Part  of  the  Britifn  troops  were  therefore 
withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  Fizulla  Kuan,  the 
moft  profperous  of  his  dependents,  had  been  called  up¬ 
on  to  furnith  a  body  of  5000  horfe  to  join  the  nabob’s 
army,  and  had  not  complied  with  the  requifition,  the 
guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  formerly  execu¬ 
ted,  wms  withdrawn  ;  but  it  being  afterwards  difeovered 
that  his  territory  was  not  equivalent  to  the  claims  of  the 
governor,  the  treaty  was  renewed  on  payment  of  a 
flight  fine.  As  the  widow  of  Sujah  Dowla  w  as  fufpedl- 
ed  of  favouring  the  late  rajah  Cheit  Sing,  the  reigning 
prince  was  allowed  to  reclaim  the  treafures  of  his  father 
in  her  pofl’eflion,  on  condition  of  paying  her  a  certain 
llipulated  allowance  annually.  The  treafures  were 
feized  as.  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince  to  the 
company. 

Hoftilities  continued  in  India  between  the  French 
and  Englifti  till  the  year  1783  was  far  advanced,  and 
long  after  tranquillity  had  been  reftored  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for  aeftion 
the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  determined  to  fend 
an  ample  fupply  to  the  prcfidency  of  Madras,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  'l’ip- 
poo  feemed  willing  to  profecute  with  even  more  vigour 
than  his  father  had  done.  For  this  purpofe  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  had  gone  to  Bengal  by 
fea,  fet  fail  once  more  for  Madras,  being  intruded  with 
a  large  fum  of  money  for  the  neceflary  expences  of 
the  war.  In  his  paflage  he  was  chaced  for  forty- 
eight  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  folicitude 
and  fatigue  he  underwent  during  this  time,  being  almoft 
conftantly  upon  deck,  occafioned  a  rclapfe,  fo  that  he 
died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras.  His 
death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greater!  e.xpe&ations 
had  been  formed  of  a  happy  conclufion  being  put 
to  the  war  by  his  extraordinary  military  talents,  for 
which  he  had  already  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  in 
India. 

The  invafion  of  Tippoo’s  dominions  having  called 
him  off  from  the  Carnatic,  General  Stuart  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  attacking  him  in  another  quarter.  Colo¬ 
nel  Fullarton  was  defpatched  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  invade  the  province  of  Coimbatour.  This 
he  executed  with  great  fucceis  j  overi unning  the  coun¬ 
try,  taking  feveral  fortreiTcs,  and  making  a  very  alarm¬ 
ing  diverfion  on  this  fide  of  Tippoo’s  dominions.  Ge¬ 
neral  Stuart,  however,  having  ftill  greater  ddigns  in 
viewq  was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentleman  in  the  midft 
of  his  fuccefs.  The  fiege  of  the  itrong  fortrefs  of  Cud-  Curldalorr 
dalore  was  the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  atten- n  hiccefo- 
tion.  It  was  now  become  the  principal  place  of  arms^JJ^ 
belonging  to  the  French  ;  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  &  ' 
garrifoned  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  heft  troops  in  n 
France,  as  well  as  a  confiderable  number  of  Tmpoo’s 
choiceft  forces.  The  fiege  therefore  proved  fo  didicult, 
that  though  the  Englifti  difplayed  the  utmoft  valour 
and  military  {kill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  ti  e 
place  until  hoftilities  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a 
general  pacification  having  taken  place  in  Europe.  In 
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India,  this  fiege  a  remarkable  circumflancc  took  place,  viz. 
that  of  a  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  encountering  and 
overcoming  the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  For  this  remarkable  infiance  of  valour, 
they  not  only  received  the  highefl  applaufe  at  the  time, 
but  provifion  was  made  for  themfelves  and  families  by 
the  prefidencies  to  which  they  belonged. 

After  the  reduction  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  army  under  General  Matthews,  the  Eng- 
lilli  pofleUed  only  three  places  of  confequence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Canara.  Tliefe  were  Mangalore,  Onore, 
and  Carwa.  The  liege  of  all  thefe  places  was  underta¬ 
ken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  in  the 
country,  was  defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon  un¬ 
der  Major  Campbell.  Tippoo  fat  down  before  it  on 
the  39th  of  May  \  and  the  attack  and  defence  were 
both  conducted  with  the  greatell  fpirit  and  aflivity. 
Notwith  (landing  the  utmoft  elforts  of  the  befiegcrs, 
however,  and  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  lall 
extremity  for  want  of  provilions,  they  held  out  in  fpite 
of  every  difficulty,  until  the  general  pacification  being 
concluded,  the  place  was  afterwards  delivered  up.  In 
other  parts  nothing  more  happened  than  an  indecilive 
engagement  between  M.  Suffirein  and  Admiral  Hughes  5 
fo  that  the  Britifh  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  time 
fully  eft^blifhed,  and  continued  unmolelled  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  the  ambition  of  Tippoo  Saib  again  promp¬ 
ted  him  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  nabob,  an  ally 
of  Britain.  This  again  brought  on  a  war  with  that 
relllefs,  but  able  prince  \  in  this  war  the  Britilh  were 
joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  conduct  of  it  wasen- 
trulled  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Among  the  various  ufurpers  who  fuddenly  rofe  to  the 
rank  of  fovereign  princes  on  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire,  Hyder  Aly  was  the  moft  fuccefsful.  A  mailer  in 
dillimulation  and  treachery,  he  laboured,  while  in  a 
humble  llation,  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his  fuperi- 
orSy  that  he  might  the  more  completely  betray  them. 
Thefe  qualities,  fo  neceffary  to  a  fuccefsful  ufurper,  were 
in  time  accompanied  with  conliderable  military  (kill, 
and  great  talents  for  government.  Hence  the  power 
which  he  at  firll  fo  trcacheroufly  obtained,  was  foon 
augmented  by  frefh  acquifitions  and  the  territories 
which  he  conquered  were  governed  with  a  fyfiematie 
arrangement  and  rigorous  juliice,  which  fpeedily  aug¬ 
mented  their  population,  and  increafed  his  own  re- 
15S  fources. 

aBoS*U!P"  ^on’  Tippoo  Sultan,  though  far  inferior  to  his 

u  tan‘  father  in  the  art  of  government,  in  moderation,  and  in 
the  general  fleadinefs  of  his  chara<5ler,  was,  however, 
diftinguilhed  in  India  as  an  excellent  officer  and  intre¬ 
pid  warrior  5  qualities  which  effieflually  fficured  him  the 
confidence  of  his  troops.  The  operation  of  the  fy  dem 
ellablifhed  by  his  father,  and  the  warlike  complexion 
of  his  own  character,  continued  to  fupport  the  general 
profperity  of  his  dominions,  which  were  enlarged  on 
all  tides  by  conquefis  from  his  neighbours,  and  were 
strengthened  by  a  great  number  of  the  moll  impregnable 
fori  relies  in  the  peninfula. 

Hence  the  power  of  the  Myforean  kings,  which  in 
its  rife  had  been  often  combated,  and  fometimes  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Mahrattas,  at  lall  acquired  a  decided  af- 
ceivVncy  in  the  fouth  of  India.  The  difeipline  and  fi¬ 
delity  of  their  troops,  till  their  late  aggrefiions  on  the 
Britilh,  had  conllantly  been  increafmg  in  reputation  ) 
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and  fully  evinced  the  excellent  regulations  which  had  India, 
been  elfablilhed  for  the  army.  The  government  oi 
both  princes  was  drift  ;  that  of  the  lall,  violent  and  ar¬ 
bitrary.  It  veas  Hill,  however,  the  defpotifm  of  an 
able  and  warlike  fovereign,  who  may  rigoroully  check, 
but  does  not  dellroy  thole  fubjefts  which  mull  form  the 
means  of  his  future  aggrandifement. 

From  thefe  caufes  the  extenfive  territory  of  the  My- 
fore  and  its  dependencies  had  not,  in  the  courfe  of  ma¬ 
ny  years,  differed  materially,  cither  from  infurreftion 
or  external  invafion  j — a  felicity  but  rarely  experienced 
in  any  quarter  of  India.  When  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Britilh  and  their  allies,  under  the  conduft  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  whole  country  was  found  in  a  high 
ilate  of  cultivation,  and  filled  rvith  inhabitants.  The 
regular  army  confilted  of  70,000  men  *,  and  the  troops 
employed  in  the  garrifons,  in  the  police,  and  in  the 
colleftion  of  revenue,  amounted,  by  the  moil  authen¬ 
tic  accounts,  to  twice  that  number.  This  vail  efta- 
blifhment  was  fo  completely  furnilhed  with  artillery  in 
the  numerous  forts,  and  in  the  field,  that  upwards  of 
400  cannon  were  found  in  the  outworks  of  the  capital 
alone.  The  moll  frequent  bar  to  the  efficiency  of  na¬ 
tive  armies,  is  the  want  of  regular  pay  :  an  obllacle 
the  provident  fultan  had  removed,  by  gradually  amaf- 
fing  vail  treafurcs,  which  he  fecured  in  the  forts,  or  in 
the  capital  j  and  by  improving  his  revenue,  which 
amounted  annually  to  upwards  of  three  millions  flerling. 

The  power  and  refources  of  the  Myforean  dominions, 
thus  formidable  in  themfelves,  cannot  be  fairly  eftimat- 
ed,*unlefs  we  take  into  account  their  advantageous  po- 
fition  and  the  charafter  of  the  fovereign.  Lying  in  the 
*  heart  of  the  Deccan,  and  (Lengthened  by  innumerable 
forts,  they  command  the  adjoining  frontiers  of  all 
their  neighbours  ;  while  the  rctllefs  and  enterprifing 
fpirit  of  the  prince  has  long  obliged  all  around  him  to 
keep  m  a  Hate  of  conflant  military  preparation,  to  them 
nearly  as  expenfive  as  that  of  aftual  war.  Few  years 
were  differed  to  elapfe,  in  which  their  territories  were 
not  either  menaced  or  aftually  invaded.  The  open  and 
defencelefs  frontier  of  the  Carnatic  was  frequently  the 
object  of  thefe  incurfions  q  and  the  territory  of  our  ally, 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  had  often  differed  devaflations 
that  arc  Hill  remembered  with  horror.  The  Britifh, 
who  were  bound  by  treaty  to  be  the  prote&ors  of  this 
prince,  had  their  own  territories  plundered  extenfively; 
and,  on  one  occafion,  had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  an 
ignominious  peace,  which  was  dictated  to  them  at  the 
gates  of  Madras. 

The  French  officers  in  India,  many  of  whom  had  Influence  of 
long  been  entertained  in  the  fervice  of  Tippoo,  hadr '*e  renefc 
communicated  to  his  policy  that  marked  hoflility  againftove  the 
the  Britilh  nation,  by  which  it  was  fo  peculiarly  diftin-  Uer* 
guifhed.  A  fpletidid  embaffy,  which  had  been  difpatch- 
ed  to  France,  returned  previous  to  1789,  before  the 
.breaking  out  of  the  late  war  ;  which  mu  be  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  a  regular*  fyllem  of  hallility 
for  the  entire  overthrow  i  f  the  Britilh  power  in  the 
eail. 

Although  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  ope¬ 
rated  to  divert  their  attention  from  profeenting  the  ob- 
jefts  of  this  new  alliance,  the  power  of  Tippoo  had 
become  fo  form  dablc  to  the  Britilh  government,  that 
the  revenues  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  inadequate 
to  fupport  the  forces  neceffary  for  their  defence.  Large 
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fuppHes  both  of  troops  and  of  money  were  required  from 
I  ’  rope  ;  and  experience  had  fully  proved,  that  unlefs 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  My  fore  was  reduced,  the 
Britifh  pofTefiions  in  the  eaft  could  not  be  retained  with¬ 
out  incurring  an  annual  lofs  to  the  ftate. 

Happily  the  power,  talents,  and  ambition  of  the  pre- 
fent  fultan  were  fully  known  to  the  whole  of  India. 
His  views  of  univerfal  conqueft  had  alarmed  all  the 
native  powers  of  the  peninfula  }  and  both  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas  were  roufed  to  combine  for  their 
own  defence.  Tippco  was  the  firft  Mohammedan 
prince,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
who  openly  difclaimed  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
Delhi,  or  Great  Mogul.  He  was  the  firft  alfo  to  im- 
prefs  coin  with  his  own  titles  *,  a  mark  of  difrefpedt 
which  none  of  the  native  governments  had  ever  (hewn. 
The  great  feal  which  he  adopted  foon  after  his  father’s 
death,  and  which  he  affixed  to  all  his  public  deeds,  de¬ 
clared  him  to  be  “  the  meffenger  of  the  true  faith,”  and 
announced  his  ambition  to  appear  as  a  prophet  as  well 
as  conqueror.  In  the  fpirit  of  eaftern  vanity,  he  not 
only  declared  himfelf  the  greateft  king  on  earth,  but 
announced  himfelf  to  be  the  reftorer  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  faith  ,  and  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  enthufiafm  of  his 
fed,  he  invites  all  true  Muffulmans  to  join  his  ftand- 
ard,  and  not  only  to  drive  the  European  infidels  out  of 
India,  but  to  eflablifh  the  empire  of  Mohammed  over 
the  world. 

An  ambition  fo  openly  avowed,  and  to  an  extent  fo 
inordinate,  created  immediate  alarm  among  the  native 
powers  of  India.  It  rendered  an  union  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  between  the  Nizam  and  the  MahrattAs  *,  Hates 
who  differed  in  religion,  in  government,  and  in  every 
point  of  intereft,  except  that  fear,  which  combined 
them  againft  this  powerful  adverfary,  wrho  was  ever 
ready  to  attack  them,  and  who,  in  fad,  already  com¬ 
manded  their  fouthern  frontier. 

The  policy  of  the  Britifh,  who  had  earlier  forefeen 
the  danger,  led  them  to  adopt  a  Hill  more  vigorous 
preparation  than  the  native  powers.  Four  additional 
regiments  had  been  raifed  in  Europe,  and  fent  to  India 
under  General  Abercromby  and  Colonel  Mufgrave  5 
and  as  early  as  1788,  there  were  in  that  country  thir¬ 
teen  European  battalions,  confifting  of  8000  men,  be- 
fides  the  troops  in  the  company’s  eftablifhment.  Earl 
Cornwallis,  and  feveral  of  the  firft  officers  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fervice,  were  appointed  to  command  them,  under 
a  new  fyflem,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  governor- 
general  and  commander  in  chief  were  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.  Thus  the  counteradion  of  different  au¬ 
thorities  was  avoided,  and  every  advantage  fecured 
which  might  give  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  war¬ 
fare. 

Happily  for  the  execution  of  thofe  views  .of  defence, 
the  climate  of  the  My  fore,  like  all  the  central  parts  of 
the  peninfula  of  India,  is  temperate  and  healthy,  in  a 
degree  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  region  of  the  globe 
lying  within  the  tropics.  The  monfoons  which  deluge 
the  coaffs  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  have  their  force 
broken  as  they  approach  the  high  mountains  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  where  they  fall  out  in  fhowers,  which,  though 
heavy,  are  not  commonly  of  long  continuance.  The 
verdure  of  the  country  is  thus  preferved  \  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  climate  is  moderated  throughout  almoft 
the  whole  year.  The  Britifh  army  was  therefore  able 
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to  remain  conflantly  in  the  field,  during  the  whole  war  \  India* 
and  although  they  did  not  enter  into  cantonments,  or  f 

leave  their  tents,  yet  the  health  of  the  troops  did  not 
materially  fuffer. 

The  military  operations  againft  Tippoo  may  there- Operation* 
fore  be  divided  into  campaigns,  not  fo  much  from  the0*1*1' 
change  of  feafon,  as  from  the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  the ip^,ain 
feveral  plans  of  attack  that  were  carried  on  againft  that 
prince.  The  firft  campaign  commenced  in  the  month 
of  June  1790,  and  was  diredled  to  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  peninfula,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  whofe  country  had  already  been  attacked  by 
the  fultan.  During  it,  the  main  army  wTas  commanded 
by  General  Meadows  5  and  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  effe&ed  the  redu&ion  of  his  rich  provinces  below  the 
mountains  j  while  the  Bombay  troops,  under  General 
Abercromby,  conquered  the  valuable  diftridls  below 
the  Ghauts  on  the  weft  and  north,  as  far  as  the  river 
Baliapatam. 

The  fecond  campaign  was  carried  on  by  Earl  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  the  heart  of  Tippoo’s  dominions.  Though 
unfuccefsful  in  effecting  its  ultimate  objedl,  it  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  capture  of  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Bangalore  in  the  interior  of  the  country  \  an  event 
which  fixed  the  feat  of  war  in  the  enemies  territory, 
and  was  decifive  of  its  final  fuccefs*  A  fuccefsful  battle 
was  alfo  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Seringapatam.  5  and  a 
demOnftration  made  againft  that  capital,  wffiich,  from 
the  advanced  feafon  and  the  fwelling  of  the  Cavery, 
proved  abortive. 

The  laft  failure,  which  muft  in  part  be  aferibed  to 
the  delay  of  the  Mahratta  armies,  and  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  was  fpeedily  followed  by  the  arrival  of  thefe 
allies,  and  by  preparations  for  a  freffi  campaign.  As 
thefe  new  efforts  completely  humbled  the  fultan,  and 
produced  a  fuccefsful  termination  of  hoftilities,  it  is  ne~ 
ceffary  to  detail  them  more  particularly. 

The  feafon  of  the  year,-  which,  after  the  battle  in 
I  79 1 ,  prevented  an  immediate  attack  of  Seringapatam, 
was  alfo  unfavourable  to  the  numerous  draught  cattle 
belonging  to  the  army.  They  w’ere  infedled  with  an 
epidemic  diforder,  which  was  aggravated  by  famine, 
and  killed  them  in  vaft  numbers  *,  while  the  remainder, 
from  difeafe  and  hunger,  became  unfit  for  fervice.  Mean¬ 
while  the  fcarcity  of  grain,  of  arrack,  and  every  article 
of  fubfiftence,  daily  increafed  :  this  fcarcity  became  at 
laft  fo  urgent,  that  the  camp  followers,  which  in  India 
are  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  fighting  men,  were 
reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  devouring  the  putrid  fielh  of 
the  dead  bullocks  ;  and  to  add  to  all  thefe  calamities, 
the  fmallpox  unfortunately  raged  in  the  camp. 

Similar  diftreffes  were  fuffered  by  the  Bombay  army, 
who,  with  infinite  labour,  had  dragged  their  artillery 
for  50  miles  through  the  moft  fteep  and  difficult  paffes, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  Unable 
to  form  a  junction,  from  the  fwelling  of  the  Cavery 
and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  they  were  compelled  to 
retrace  their  fteps  over  thofe  vaft  w^oody  mountains, 
which  form  the  immenfe  and  impregnable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdom  of  Myfore  and  the  Malabar  coaft. 

In  this  perilous  retreat,  the  battering  train  of  both  ar¬ 
mies  was  unavoidably  loft,  being  too  unwieldy  to  be 
moved  by  the  fmali  portion  of  draught  cattle  which 
now7  furvived  ;  upwards  of  40,000  had  already  perifhed 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
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Difappointed  of  the  relief  and  afliilance  which  the 
junction  of  the  Bombay  troops  might  have  afforded,  the 
pofition  of  the  main  army  became  a  fcene  of  the  greateft 
diftrefs.  The  tents  and  clothing  of  the  troops,  as  well  as 
their  provilions,  were  nearly  worn  out.  Great  part  of  the 
horfes  of  the  cavalry  were  fo  far  reduced  by  want  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  their  riders.  The 
ground  at  Caniambaddy,  where  it  had  encamped  for  a 
few  days  to  favour  the  junction,  or  to  protect  the  re¬ 
treat,  of  General  Abercromby,  was  covered  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  feveval  miles,  with  the  carcafes  of  the  cattle  and 
horfes ;  and  the  laft  fight  of  the  gun  carriages,  carts, 
and  ftores  of  the  battering  train,  left  in  flames,  was  the 
melancholy  fpe&acle  which  tit*  troops  beheld,  as  they 
palTed  along,  on  quitting  this  deadly  camp. 

Fortunately  for  them  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  they 
were  met,  before  they  had  finifhed  the  firit  day’s 
march,  by  the  allied  force  of  the  Mahrattas,  under 
Purferam  Bow  and  Hurry  Punt.  Every  defpatch  fent 
to  thefe  chiefs  had  been  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy.  They  were  aftoniftied  when  they  learned 
the  difaiters  which  had  been  occafioned  by  their  delay  : 
their  arrival,  which  evinced  their  fincerity  in  the  caufe, 
produced  general  fatisfa&ion  in  the  Britifh  camp,  and 
a  convi&ion,  that  the  ruin  of  the  fultan,  though  de¬ 
layed,  mull  now  become  certain  and  inevitable.  Tip- 
poo  himlelf,  on  feeing  his  enemies  firm  and  a&ive  in 
their  union,  was  not  infenfible  to  the  dangers  that 
awaited  him.  Before  the  allied  armies  left  the  vicinity 
of  his  capital  to  forward  their  preparations  for  a  new 
campaign,  he  made  overtures  to  Lord  Cornwallis  for 
the  conclufion  of  a  peace ;  but  that  nobleman  would 
liflen  to  tfo  terms  of  accommodation  in  which  his  allies 
were  not  included,  and  which  were  not  preceded  by 
the  releafe  of  all  the  prifoners  that  had  been  detained 
during  the  prefent  and  former  wars. 

The  arrival  of  the  Mahratta  troops,  amounting  to 
3  2,000  cavalry,  however  fortunate  it  might  be  deemed 
Mahrattas.  at  the  critical  moment  in  which  it  happened,  brought 
little  additional  effe&ive  ftrength  to  the  allied  army. 
Their  battalions  were  unwieldy,  irregular,  and  ill-dif- 
ciplined  :  their  force  had  declined  as  much  as  Tippoo’s 
had  advanced  in  improvement  ;  and  they  w7ere  at  pre¬ 
fent  far  inferior  to  thofe  troops  who,  under  Madha 
Row',  had  defeated  Hyder  Aly  in  1772.  Their  chiefs 
were,  however,  overjoyed  that  they  had  effe&ed  a 
jun&ion  nearly  on  the  fpot  where  that  fignal  vi&ory 
had  been  obtained.  They  were  pleafed  at  having  met 
the  Britifh  army  without  having  occafion  to  try  their 
ftrength  fingly  with  Tippoo,  of  whofe  difeipline  and 
abilities  in  the  field  they  entertained  a  deep  apprehen- 
fion. 

To  avoid  confufion  and  interference,  they  were  en¬ 
camped  at  a  difiance  from  the  Britifh  troops.  Their 
ground,  from  the  number  of  followers,  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  town,  or  of  a  whole 
nation  emigrating  from  its  territory.  The  tents  of  the 
chiefs  arc  placed  around  their  general’s,  without  any  re¬ 
gularity  or  order.  They  are  of  all  dimenfion%  and  of 
i6\  every  variety  of  colour,  refembling  houfes  rather  than 
Appearance  canvas.  The  Greets,  winding  and  eroding  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  prelent  the  appearance  of  a  great  fair  ;  in 
which  finiths,  jewellers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  are 
difplayino  their  wares,  and  as  bufily  employed  in  their 
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trades,  as  if  they  lived  in  their  own  capital,  and  enjoyed  India, 
a  profound  peace  *.  *~v~\  ^ 

The  ftate  of  their  artillery,  upon  which  modern  war-  pparrat;vs 
fare  fo  much  depends,  will  at  once  demonftrate  the  im-  cf  the  Cam . 
perfection  of  the  military  fyftem  among  the  Mahratta paign  in 
dates.  In  the  conftruCtion  of  their  gun  carriages,  they  India  in 
make  little  ufc  of  iron,  but  for  their  ftrength  they  trull  x79a»  h 
to  the  bulk  and  folidity  of  the  timber :  Hence  they  are 
unwieldy  from  their  weight,  and  clumfy  beyond  all  be¬ 
lief  ;  the  w’heels,  in  particular,  are  heavy  and  low7,  be¬ 
ing  formed  of  large  folid  pieces  of  wood  united  toge¬ 
ther.  The  guns  themfelves  are  ponderous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  of  the  molt  irregular  dimenfions  5  each  is 
painted  in  a  fantaltic  manner,  and  bears  the  name  of 
lome  one  of  their  gods.  Not  a  few7  are  dragged  after 
the  army  long  after  they  have  ceafed  to  be  Serviceable, 
from  the  great  efiimation  they  are  held  in,  on  account 
of  pall  atchievements  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  165 
performed  for  the  ftate.  Some  of  thefe  ufelefs  impedi- an(*  &'dtc 
ments  of  a  march  are  dragged  along  at  the  immenfe?^*1^  mi- 
expence  of  100,  and  fometimes  150  draught  cattle  ftem.  y 
yoked  in  pairs.  The  molt  infurmountable  obftacle  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Mahratta  artillery,  was  the  fcar- 
city  of  ammunition  with  which  they  were  provided  at 
this  period  ;  fubfequent  improvements  have  enlarged 
this  fupply,  and  rendered  them  far  more  formidable  to 
their  enemies. 

The  infantry  of  this  nation  holds  a  rank,  if  potti- 
ble,  ftill  more  contemptible  than  their  artillery.  Its 
officers  are  half-call  Portuguefe  or  French  *  and  the 
privates  confift  of  outcalis  of  every  defeription,  who  are 
uniform  in  nothing  but  in  the  wretched  condition  of 
their  mulkets,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements.  The 
Mahrattas  themfelves  hold  them  in  contempt,  ride 
through  them  on  the  march,  without  ceremony,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  rcfpeCl.  If  there  happen  to  be  a 
few  Europeans  among  the  officers  and  men,  w'hicli  in 
thefe  times  w’as  but  feldom  the  cafe,  they  execrate  the 
fervice,  and  till  they  find  an  opportunity  of  efcape 
continue  to  deplore  their  fate. 

The  cavalry  is  the  favourite  portion  of  a  Mahratta 
army  5  and  it  is  to  his  horfes,  and  the  bazars,  that  the 
attention  of  every  chief  is  almoft  folely  dire&ed.  On 
marching  days,  the  baggage  and  infantry  move  off  at 
daybreak,  while  the  chiefs  and  their  principal  followers 
remain  upon  the  ground  fmoking  their  hookahs  till  they 
have  advanced  fome  miles;  they  then  follow,  each  pur- 
fuing  his  own  route,  attended  by  his  principal  people  ; 
while  the  inferior  ranks  difperfe  over  the  country  to 
plunder  and  forage  in  every  direction.  J(  6 

The  troops  of  the  Nizam  at  this  period  joined  Lord  Troops  of 
Cornwallis  and  the  Mahrattas ;  their  ftate  of  equip-  t^ie  Nizat& 
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ment  and  difeipline  was  almoft  in  every  refpeft  as 
wretched  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas.  Their  forces,  when 
united,  amounted  to  about  80,000  men;  and  if  to  thefe 
be  added  four  times  the  number  of  camp  followers, 
brinjarries,  and  the  carriage  department,  the  number 
of  ft  rangers  to  be  fubfifted  in  the  Myfore  alone,  cannot 
be  much  lefs  than  half  a  million.  That  no  diftruft, 
jealoufy,  or  countera&ion,  fhould  have  difturbed  the 
combined  operations  of  fuch  an  immenfe  multitude, 
muft  be  aferibed  to  the  unexampled  moderation  and  vi¬ 
gilant  conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Such  a  vaft 
army  hacj  never  taken  the  field  in  India  in  the  JBritifh 
F  f  caufe t 
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India,  caui'e  ;  yet  no  murmurs,  or  even  tlie  flighted  appear- 
"  ance  of  didrud,  were  ever  manifefled  by  the  allies  to¬ 
wards  the  Brililh  commander.  They  lubmitted  with 
implicit  confidence  not  only  to  his  arrangements  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war  ;  but,  which  was  little  to  be  expected 
among  allies  fo  much  alive  to  their  particular  interefts, 
they  acquiefced  in  his  diftribution  of  the  conquered 
territories  with  a  deference  which  evinced  the  mod  per¬ 
fect  confidence  in  his  liberality  and  juftice. 

The  fleady  co-operation,  however,  of  any  native 
power  with  the  Britifh  army  in  the  field,  is  a  circum- 
ftance  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  and  mud  therefore  prove 
a  refource  on  which  no  commander  w7ould  clioofe  to  re¬ 
ly.  His  patience  will  often  be  feverely  tried  by  their 
irregularities  and  delays ;  and  in  the  mod  critical  emer¬ 
gencies  his  views  may  be  frudrated  by  their  want  of 
punctuality,  or  by  a  total  failure  in  their  engagements. 
Even  in  the  article  of  provifions,  the  prefence  of  the 
native  armies,  bating  the  temporary  relief  at  their  fird 
junction,  proved  a  much  greater  annoyance  than  a  be¬ 
nefit  ;  for  it  increafed  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fup- 
plied,  in  a  country  defolated  by  its  friends  as  well  as 
167  by  the  hodile  armies. 

The  com-  With  thefe  coadjutors,  Lord  Cornwallis  fet  out  in 
bined  army  the  month  of  June,  towards  Bangalore.  He  determi- 
warcT  f°r”  nec*  on  a  new  anc*  circuitous  route,  northward  by  Nag- 
gemungulum,  that  he  might  accomplifh  fome  of  the 
important  objects  neccflfary  to  enable  the  confederates 
to  commence  another  campaign.  He  had  to  enable 
the  Mahrattas  to  withdraw  the  pods,  which  they  had 
left  on  their  march,  when  they  advanced  from  Poonah 
towards  Seringapatam.  He  had  to  confine  the  fill  tan 
to  as  fmall  a  portion  of  his  territory  as  practicable, 
and  thus  to  oblige  him  to  confume  the  provifions  which 
he  had  laid  up  for  the  defence  of  his  capital :  and,  lad- 
ly,he  had  to  gain  time  for  cbllecting  and  bringing  forward 
the  vad  dores  of  camp  equipage,  provifions,  and  fupplies, 
which  he  had  ordered  for  the  fucceeding  campaign. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  between 
the  Myfore  and  the  Carnatic,  from  which  the  fupplies 
were  chiefly  to  be  drawn j  the  various  hill  forts,  which 
command  the  different  paffes,  were  to  be  reduced. 
Many  of  thefe  fortreffes,  from  their  fituation  upon  high 
and  precipitous  rocks,  are  of  fiich  drength  that  they 
have  always  been  deemed  impregnable  by  the  native 
armies  of  India.  In  ancient  times  they  formed  the  in- 
acceiTibie  retreats  of  the  rajahs  who  dill  retained  their 
independence ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  vigorous  admini- 
ilration  of  Tippoo  and  his  father,  that  they  were 
brought  into  fubjc&ion  and  garrifoned  by  the  Myfor- 
ean  troops. 

Among  thefe  forts,  Savcndroog,  ClnttledroOg,  and 
Kidnaghury,  are  the  mod  remarkable  in  point  of  na¬ 
tural  drength.  The  fird  of  thefe  confids  of  a  vad 
mountainous  rock,  which  rifes  above  half  a  mile  in 
perpendicular  height  above  its  own  bafe,  which  covers 
*  a  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference.  This 
rock  is  furrounded  by  walls  on  every  fide,  and  defend¬ 
ed  by  crofs  barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed  accefiible. 
Towards  the  upper  part,  the  immenfe  pile  is  almod  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  has  the  farther  advantage  of  being  divid¬ 
ed  on  the  top  into  two  hills,  which  have  each  their  de¬ 
fences,  and  are  capable  of  being  maintained  independent 
of  the  garliioft  in  the  lower  works. 


To  the  fiege  of  this  tremendous  fortrefs,  Lieutenant-  In  i’s, 
colonel  Stewart  commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  "" 

main  army  was  appointed.  The  attempt  commenced  on 
the  10th  of  December,  when  this  officer  pitched  his 
camp  within  three  miles  of  the  north  fide  of  the  rock.  jCS 
The  formidable  appearance  of  the  place  itfelf,  had  with-  Savendroog 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  troops  from  a  circumftaiice  beneged, 
which  proved  on  trial  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  arduous  attempt.  It  confided  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  gun  road  from  the  camp  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  This  was  found  a  work  of  incredible  la¬ 
bour,  fince  it  led  through  a  long  trad!  of  rocky  hills, 
thickly  planted  with  bamboos ;  and  after  every  effort, 
the  battering  guns  wer?.  ilill  to  be  dragged  over  rocks 
of  confiderable  height,  and  'n  an  afeent  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicular. 

This  celebrated  rock,  fo  difficult  of  approach,  and  of 
fuch  immenfe  drength,  is  no  lefs  famed  for  a  noxious 
atmofphere,  occafioned  by  the  hills  and  immenfe  trails 
of  wood  by  which  it  is  furrounded  j  the  appellation  of 
Savendroog ,  or  Rock  of  death,  is  faid  to  have  been  given 
it  from  the  noxious  and  fatal  nature  of  its  climate. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  fenfible  of  all  its  advantages,  congratu¬ 
lated  his  army  on  the  infatuation  of  the  Britifh  which 
had  at  lafl  led  them  to  an  enterprife  which  would 
fpeedily  operate  their  difgrace,  and  terminate  in  their 
ruin.  One  half  of  the  Europeans,  he  afferted,  would 
be  dedroyed  by  difeafe,  and  the  other  half  he  was  con¬ 
fident  would  be  killed  in  the  aflault.  The  garrifon 
which  Tippoo  had  feledfed  for  the  dation  of  Saven- 
droog  were  of  the  fame  fentiments  with  their  mader  : 
regarding  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  as  madnefs,  they 
fortunately,  truflcd  more  to  its  drength,  than  to  their 
own  exertions  for  its  defence  \  and  hence,  little  or  no 
oppofition  was  made  to  the  ere&ien  of  our  batteries, 
farther  than  the  ill-dire£led  fire  of  their  artillery  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  three  days,  during  which  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  advance  the  batteries  nearer  to  the  wall,  a  practi¬ 
cable  breach  was  effe&ed,  and  a  lodgment  made  for 
the  troops  within  twenty  yards  of  the  breach.  The 
{forming  party,  wrhich  confided  chiefly  of  Europeans, 
was  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Nilbet,  and  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  different  parties  of  attack,  in  order 
to  fecure  both  hills  into  which  the  mountain  was  di¬ 
vided,  and  to  didradl  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

Each  party  fucceeded  in  gaining  its  objeft ;  for  a  ard  taken, 
large  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  feen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  coming  down  for  the  defence  of  the  breach,  on 
obferving  the  Europeans  advancing  to  the  dorm,  was 
feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled.  The  eadern  hill  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  breach,  was  carried  by  Captain 
Gage,  without  meeting,  or  even  overtaking,  the  ene¬ 
my  )  the  main  body  of  which  endeavoured  to  gain  the  ' 
weftern  hill,  and,  had  they  effe&ed  their  objed,  the 
fiege  mud  have  recommenced.  Happily,  however,  the 
pathway  leading  from  the  breach  to  this  hill  is  fo 
deep  and  narrow  that  the  fugitives  impeded  each  other, 
and  the  aflailants  preffed  them  fo  hard,  that  they  enter¬ 
ed  the  different  batteries  along  with  the  enemy.  In 
thefe  numbers  were  killed,  among  whom  was  the  fe- 
cond  killadar }  and  the  citadel  on  the  fummit  of  the 
hill  was  at  lad  gained,  where  the  fird  killadar  was. 
made  prifoner,  So  clofe  and  critical  was  the  puriuit 
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India,  on  this  fortunate  occafion,  that  a  ferjeant  of  the  71ft 
regiment,  when  at  fome  didance,  (hot  the  man  who 
was  in  the  a£l  of  {hutting  the  fird  gate  5  and  upon  this 
occurrence,  almod  accidental,  the  fate  of  the  citadel 
hinged.  It  was  indantly  taken,  without  the  lofs  of  a 
{ingle  man  5  although  an  hundred  of  the  enemy  had 
been  killed  during  the  advance,  and  many  had  perilhed 
by  falling  from  the  precipices  in  endeavouring  to  ef- 
cape.  Only  one  private  foldier  was  wounded  in  this 
remarkable  aflault  of  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Saven- 
droog  :  it  formed  a  difplay  of  fuccefsful  prowefs,  for¬ 
tunate  almofl  beyond  example ;  and  it  exhibited  before 
the  enemy,  in  open  day,  an  infiance  of  intrepidity,  of 
high  value  to  the  reputation  of  the  army  and  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  India  government. 

The  beneficial  confequences  of  this  important  cap¬ 
ture,  were  fenfibly  felt  at  the  different  forts,  almofl  im¬ 
pregnable,  by  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  fo  re¬ 
markably  flrengthened.  Colonel  Stewart’s  detachment, 
which  had  been  fo  much  diflinguifhed  by  this  atchieve- 
ment,  marched  in  two  days  againfl  Outredroog,  ano¬ 
ther  fortrefs  flrengthened  by  five  different  walls,  and  fo 
fleep  as  to  prove  tenable  by  a  handful  of  men  againfl 
the  largeft  army.  After  the  refufal  of  a  fummons  to 
Urongholds  furrender,  the  lower  fort  wTas  efcaladed  with  fuch  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  the  killadar  requefled  a  parley.  While  this 
was  in  agitation,  an  appearance  of  treachery  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  upper  fort,  where  the  garrifon  were  feen 
moving  and  pointing  their  guns  againfl  the  affailants. 
Fired  at  this  fight,  Lieutenant  MTnnes  led  on  the 
florming  party  with  impetuofity  •,  fome  of  the  gates  were 
inflantly  broken,  others  were  efcaladed,  till  five  or  fix 
different  walls  on  the  face  of  the  fleep  rock  were  paf- 
fed,  when  the  troops  gained  the  fummit,  and  put  the 
garrifon  to  the  fvvord.  So  panic-flruck  were  the  ene¬ 
my,  when  they  faw  a  fingle  European  above  the  walls, 
that  they  could  make  no  refiflance.  The  killadar  was 
made  prifoner,  a  number  of  the  garrifon  was  killed, 
and  not  a  few,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  Europeans 
with  their  bayonets,  are  faid  to  have  precipitated  them- 
felves  from  the  rocks. 

The  aflault  of  thefe  fortreffes,  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  impregnable,  made  fo  ferious  an  impref- 
fion  on  the  enemy,  that  in  none  of  the  hill  forts,  how¬ 
ever  inacceffible,  did  they  afterwards  make  an  attempt 
to  refill  the  Britifh  troops.  Hence,  the  flrong  moun¬ 
tainous  country  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam, 
which,  fludded  with  forts,  had  fo  much  checked  all 
communication,  now  afforded  fecurity  to  the  convoys. 
Thefe  now  reached  the  army-without  oppofition  ;  and 
the  fupplies  of  warlike  (lores  of  every  description  were 
as  completely  re-eflablifhed  as  they  had  been  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lafl  campaign. 

1  o  prevent  any  future  fcarcity  of  the  great  article 
of  grain,  the  commander  in  chief  encouraged  the  na¬ 
tive  brinjarries,  a  clafs  of  men  whofe  employment  is 
purchafing  grain  where  it  is  cheap,  and  felling  it  to  the 
army.  By  conflantly  affording  regular  payment  and 
a  good  price  to  thefe  native  merchants,  they  fupplied 
the  camp  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  what  could  ever 
be  furnifhed  by. the  mod  extenfive  carriage  eflablifh- 
ment.  The  grain-dealers  had  at  this  time  paffes  for  no 
lefs  than  50*000  bullocks,  whole  rice  was  inflantly  paid 
for,  as  foon  as  it  reached  the  camp,  and  orders  given 
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for  purchafing  more  from  whatever  quarter  it  could  be  Indian 
procured.  This  brought  forth  the  refourccs  of  the  eue-  1  "_v 
mies  country  as  well  as  bur  own  ;  for  feveral  of  Tippoo’s 
brinjarries,  tempted  by  the  certainty  of  payment  and  a 
high  price,  fold  their  rice  iri  the  Britifh  camp.  17 1 

Supplies  being  thus  provided  to  an  extent  far  ex-  PrePara“ 
ceedmg  every  former  example,  the  allied  armies,  and  °rr 
the  different  detachments,  were  ordered  to  affemble  for  campaign., 
another  campaign.  The  Bombay  troops,  deftined  again 
to  a6l  from  the  fame  quarter  as  lafl  feafon,  marched 
from  Cananore,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Poodi- 
cherrim  Ghaut  in  the  month  of  December.  Several 
weeks  of  hard  labour  were  neceffary  to  drag  the  artillery 
through  woods  extending  near  60  miles,  and  over 
mountains  of  immenfe  height.  Thefe  mountains,  which 
on  the  well  command  a  view  of  the  Malabar  coafl,  and 
on  the  eafl  of  the  country  of  the  Myfore,  form  an  ele¬ 
vated  ridge  towering  into  the  clouds,  on  which  the  ri¬ 
vers  are  feen  taking  their  rife,  and  flowing  in  different 
directions,  till  they  reach  the  eaflern  and  weftern  fhores 
of  the  peninfula.  The  friendly  territory  of  the  Coorga 
rajah  furrounds  the  interior  of  this  formidable  pals, 
where  a  fmall  oppofition  might  bid  defiance  to  a  whole 
army.  This  circumflance  enabled  the  Bombay  troops, 
confiding  of  8400  men,  with  all  their  baggage  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  a  fiipply  of  rice  for  40  days,  to  penetrate 
with  fafety  into  the  Myfore  frontier,  which  they  reached 
on  the  2 2d  of  January  1792.  To  facilitate  the  return 
of  our  army,  batteries  were  condruCled,  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  this  pafs  committed  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Peche  with  300  men,  a  precaution  which  had  not  the 
fultan  overlooked,  he  would  have  fuffered  no  invafion 
on  this  quarter  of  his  dominions. 

The  Maliratta  forces,  which  had  feparated  from  the 
main  army  at  Bangalore,  had  fpent  the  feafon  of  the 
monfoon  in  a  train  of  exploits  which  feemed  to  imply 
more  than  their  ufual  (hare  of  aClivity.  With  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  the  Bombay  detachment  of  three  native  battalions, 
they  took  the  important  pod  of  Simoga,  after  defeating 
Reza  Saib  and  near  10,000  of  the  fultan’s  cavalry* 

This  brilliant  fuccefs  encouraged  Purferam  Bow  to  en¬ 
gage  in  an  enterprife  againfl  Bednore,  which  had  near¬ 
ly  frudrated  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  by  pro- 
trading  his  junClion  with  General  Abercromby  beyond 
the  dipulated  time.  From  this  attempt,  however,  he  was 
diverted  by  the  arrival  of  Cummer-ud  Deen  Khan,  one 
of  .Tippoo’s  bed  generals,  who  had  been  difpatched 
againd  him.  This  chieftain  retook  the  fort  of  Si¬ 
moga  *,  but  being  too  weak  to  encounter  the  Bow  in 
the  field,  the  Mahrattas  effected  their  junClion  with 
the  Bombay  army,  though  fomewhat  later  than  the  ap¬ 
pointed  feafon.  The  main  army  under  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  which  had  been  fo  aClively  employed  during  the 
rains  in  fubduing  the  hill  forts,  and  in  collecting  the 
neceffary  dores  and  reinforcements,  was  ordered  ulti¬ 
mately  to  affemble  at  Outredroog,  one  of  the  dronged 
of  Tippoo’s  forts,  which  was  fituated  within  50  miles 
of  his  capital.  This  place,  being  equally  fpacious  and 
flrong,  was  fitted  up  as  a  general  hofpital,  and  formed 
into  a  magazine  for  the  grain  and  public  dores  that 
were  not  immediately  needed  for  the  army.  The  bat¬ 
tering  train  under  Colonel  Duff,  and  the  lad  convoys 
under  Colonel  Floyd,  having  fafely  joined,  the  mam 
army  was  at  lad  fully  prepared  to  refume  its  enterprifes 
F.f  2  againd 
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India,  againft  the  fultan,  who,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  when 
— formerly  attacked  in  1767,  had  encamped  with  the 
whole  of  his  force  in  a  ftrong  pofition  under  the  walls 
of  his  capital. 

One  jun&ion  more  was  dill  expelled  ;  that  of 
the  Nizam  or  Soubah  from  Gurramcondah,  the  lower 
fort  of  which  he  had  captured.  This  prince  having 
left  a  ftrong  force  to  garrifon  the  place,  marched  again 
'  to  meet  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  detained  in  expec¬ 

tation  of  this  event  for  feveral  days  beyond  the  time  he 
had  appointed  for  leaving  Outredroog.  On  the  25th 
of  January,  the  young  prince  at  laft  arrived  with  his 
army  ;  his  youth  and  inexperience  were  put  under  the 
guidance  of  a  minifter  60  years  of  age,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  eftabliftied  reputation.  The  confederacy, 
which  thus  united  the  chief  powers  in  the  peninfula  for 
the  overthrow  of  a  formidable  and  ambitious  enemy, 
was  attended  alfo  by  an  ambaffador,  who  arrived  at  this 
time,  from  Madajee  Boonila  the  rajah  of  Berar.  The 
Peftiwa  and  the  Nizam  were  themfelves  in  the  field  .on 
their  refpe&ive  frontiers,  and  all  India  looked  with 
anxious  expectation  to  the  event  of  this  important  cam- 
paign. 

The  allied  On  the  I  ft  of  February  the  allied  armies  marched 
aimy  ap-  from  Hookadroog,  the  laft  hill  fort  of  which  they  had 
proaches  to  ^a^en  polYeflion,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  only  40  miles 
patara.a  from  Seringapatam.  Tippoo’s  cavalry,  which  had  been 
lent  out  to  harafs  them  on  the  march,  made  little  im- 
prefiion,  and  were  therefore  chiefly  occupied  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  intermediate  villages,  and  in  laying  wafte  the 
country.  The  laft  march  of  the  5*h  °f  February, 
ftretched  acrofs  a  range  of  barren  hills  lying  fix  miles 
north-eaft  of  Seringapatam.  From  thefe  heights,  a 
view  of  the  whole  city  was  prefented  to  the  army,  and  the 
encampment  of  the  fultan  under  its  walls.  Every  cir- 
cumftance  was  eagerly  viewed  by  our  troops  ;  and, 
from  the  fultan’s  pofition,  it  was  evident  he  meant  to 
defend  the  place  in  perfon,  and  to  make  it  the  grand 
concluding  feene  of  the  war. 

The  camp  of  the  allies  was  pitched  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  illand.  The  Britifti  formed  the  front  line, 
and  extended  its  whole  length  on  both  fides  of  .  the 
Lockany,  a  fmall  river  which  at  this  place  flows  into 
the  Cavery.  The  referve  was  placed  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  to  afford  fpace  for  the  baggage  and  ftores  ;  and 
the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  were  ftationed  ftill  farther 
in  the  rear,  to  prevent  interference  with  the  Britifli 
camp. 

Oppofite  to  Seringapatam,  on  both  fides  of  the  river, 
a  large  fpace  is  inclofed  by  a  bound  hedge  which 
marks  the  limits  of  the  capital,  and  affords  a  refuge  to 
the  peafants  during  the  incurfions  of  cavalry.  Tippoo’s 
front  line,  or  fortified  camp,  lay  immediately  behind 
this  hedge,  where  it  was  defended  by  heavy  cannon  in 
the  redoubts,  and  by  a  large  field  train  advantageoufly 
placed.  In  this  line  thdre  were  100  pieces  of. artillery, 
and  in  the  fort  and  illand  which  formed  his  fecond 
line  there  were  above  thrice  that  number..  1  he  re¬ 
doubts  on  his  left  were  entrufted  to  two  of  his  belt  offi¬ 
cers,  and  a  corps  of  Europeans  commanded  by  Mon- 
fieur  Vigie ;  Sheik  Anfar,  a  general  of  eftabliftied  re¬ 
putation,  was  ftationed  011  the  right,  and  the  Carighaut 
hill  ;  while  Tippoo  himfelf  commanded  the  centre, 
having  his  tent  pitched  in  the  fultan’s  redoubt.  The. 
fort  and  illand,  where  there  was  the  greateft  number  of 


guns,  were  entrufted  to  Syed  Saib  and  other  comman-  ( 
ders.  The  whole  army  of  the  fultan,  thus  ftationed, 
confifted  of  about  50,000  men. 

Ever  fince  the  junction  of  the  allied  armies,  Tippoo 
finding  he  could  not  keep  the  field,  employed  his  chief 
attention,  and  the  labours  of  his  main  army,  in  fortify¬ 
ing  this  camp,  and  in  {Lengthening  his  defences  in  the 
fort  and  ifiand.  The  country  had  already  been  laid 
wafte  in  the  former  campaign  ;  and  the  fultan  feemed 
to  reft  his  hopes,  that  the  ftrength  of  his  works  and 
the  valour  of  his  army  would  protraft  the  fiege,  till 
the  want  of  fupplies,  or  the  approach  of  the  monloon, 
would  again  force  his  enemies  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prife,  as  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  on  former 
occafions. 

Impreffed  with  thefe  ideas,  Tippoo  made  no  attempt 
to  interrupt  our  reconnoitring  parties,  who  had  been 
bufily  employed  on  the  firft  day  after  their  arrival  in 
examining  his  camp.  The  diftance  of  our  pofition,  and 
the  abfence  of  the  armies  under  General  A bercromb^ 
and  Purferam  Bow,  increafed  his  fecurity  :  for  he  did 
not  imagine  that  Lord  Cornwallis  would  venture  to 
attack  him  without  their  afliftance  ;  far  lefs  could  he 
believe  that  a  fortified  camp,  defended  by  the  guns  of 
his  capital  and  a  powerful  army,  would  be  attempted 
by  infantry  alone,  without  guns,  and  in  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  night. 

The  promptitude  and  fpirit  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
fuggefted  far  different  ideas,  and  a  plan  of  attack  which 
was  bold  beyond  even  the  expectations  of  his  own  ar¬ 
my.  On  the  evening  of  the  fixth  of  February,  juft 
after  the  troops  had  left  the  parade,  orders  were  iffued 
for  an  attack  at  7  o’clock  of  the  enemies  camp  and 
lines  in  three  divifions.  The  Britifti  camp  was  left  to 
be  defended  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry;  while  the  af- 
failants  who  were  inftantly  furniftied  with  guides  and 
fealing  ladders,  marched  in  perfect  confidence  that  muf- 
kets  alone  would  prove  the  fitteft  inftruments  for  open 
ing  their  way  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 

No  part  in  the  execution  of  this  bold  enterprife  was 
aftigned  to  the  troops  of  the  allies  ;  nor  was  the  intend¬ 
ed  a  {fault  even  communicated  to  them,  till  after  the  ^ 
columns  had  marched.  It  was  perhaps  good  policy  toTippGO*3 
conceal  from  them  a  meafure  fo  repugnant  to  all  their  carr  p  at- 
maxims  of  war,  and  in  which  they  could  not  poftibly  tacked, 
concur.  This  opinion  feems  juftified  by  the  furprife 
and  confternation  which  they  difplayed,  on  learning 
that  Lord  Cornwallis,  like  a  common  foldier,  was  per- 
fonally  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  enemies  fortified 
camp.  They  not  only  deemed  his  fuccefs  impoflible, 
but  they  dreaded  that  the  ruin  of  the  allied  armies 
would  be  involved  in  the  attempt. 

The  three  columns  into  which  the  affailants  had 
been  divided,  marched  with  equal  intrepidity  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  different  objects  that  had  been  allotted  them  : 
many  obftacles  intervened  ;  various  conflicts  enfued  in 
different  quarters  of  the  enemies  camp;  each  party,  was 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  reft,  and  each  individual 
of  his  affociates.  The  return  of  day  at  laft  removed 
their  fears  and  uncertainty,  by  difclofing  the  complete 
fuccefs  which  had  crowned  their  exertions  throughout 
the  whole  line  of  attack. 

The  right  column  commanded  by  General  Meadows 
had  met  with  more  impediments  than  the  reft  ;  it  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  the  ead  gahy  a  redoubt  on  the  ene¬ 
mies 
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mies  left,  which  was  defended  by  eight  guns,  and  a 
numerous  garrifon,  nearly  500  of  which  fell  in  this  at¬ 
tack,  Confiderable  lofs  was  alfo  fuftained  by  the  Bri- 
tjfh  in  this  redoubt.  After  its  capture,  the  column 
was  again  formed  in  its  original  order,  and  marched 
with  a  view  to  fupport  the  centre  under  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis  y  but  miftaking  the  proper  track,  and  making 
too  wide  a  circuit,  it  reached  the  Carighaut  hill  on  the 
enemies  right,  which  had  already  been  carried  by  Col. 
Maxwell. 

The  centre  column  about  1 1  o’clock  forced  through 
the  bound  hedges,  amidft  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fultan’s 
redoubt  and  Tippoo’s  lines.  Thefe,  however,  were  alfo 
forced.  The  troops  were 'now  enabled  to  crofs  the  river, 
and  penetrate  into  the  ifiand.  So  clofely  did  they  prefs 
upon  the  fugitives,  that  they  would  have  entered  the 
citadel  along  with  them,  but  for  the  precaution  of  raif- 
ing  the  drawbridge,  which  they  had  drawn  up  at  the 
moment  of  entering  the  place.  So  precipitately  had 
Tippoo  been  forced  to  abandon  his  tent  in  the  fultan’s  re¬ 
doubt,  that  his  filver  flicks,  pikes,  and  mathematical  in- 
flruments,  were  found  fcattered  in  the  place.  The  fort 
being  inacceffible  from  the  removal  of  the  bridge,  the 
advanced  party  forced  into  the  town  or  pettah,  which 
had  been  almofl  abandoned  for  the  defence  of  the  bat¬ 
teries.  Here  they  found  27  half-ftarved  Europeans, 
loaded  with  irons,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon.  Some  of 
thefe  unhappy  men,  who  were  now  relieved,  had  been 
cruelly  given  up  to  Tippoo  by  Admiral  Suffrein  y  others 
were  deferters,  whom  Tippoo,  however,  had  treated  with 
equal  feverity. 

The  left  divifion  of  the  attack,  which  was  command¬ 
ed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Maxwell,  was  deftined  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Carighaut  hill,  and  from  thence  to  defeend 
and  penetrate  into  the  ifiand  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy.  Thefe  objefls  were  effected  with  rapidity,  and 
but  little  lofs,  except  in  eroding  the  Cavery,  which  was 
deep  and  rapid,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly.  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy’s  batteries.  In  eroding  the  ftream, 
which  at  this  place  was  neck  deep,  the  ammunition  was 
unavoidably  damaged  y  but  the  troops  preiTed  forward 
with  the  bayonet,  and  at  laft  joined  the  other  divifions 
who  were  now  affembled  at  the  pettah. 

The  enemy  having  loft  all  their  pofitions  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  where  the  fiege  was  to  commence,  and 
almofl  the  whole  of  the  ifiand,  every  material  objed  of 
the  affault  was  fecured.  On  the  fide  of  the  Britilh,  the 
lofs,  though  confiderable,  was  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  vidory,  and  the  difafters  of  the  ene¬ 
my  y  of  whom,  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  no  lefsthan 
20,000  had  either  deferted,  or  been  flain  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  conflicts  during  this  night  of  enterprife,  danger,  and 
death. 

On  the  7th,  the  enemy,  as  if  afliamed  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  different  poils  had  been  abandoned, 
made  feveral  attempts  to  recover  them.  Their  efforts 
were  dire&ed  chiefly  to  the  fultan’s  redoubt,  command¬ 
ed  by  Major  Sibbald.  Expofed  to  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  the  batteries  on  the  ifiand,  the  major’s  little 
party  defended  the  place  for  the  whole  day  y  and  hav¬ 
ing  fuccefsfully  repulfed  the  different  affaults  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  at  laft,  weary  of  the  attempt,  defifted  from 
the  enterprife.  The  endeavour  which  the  fultan’s  troops 
made  to  regain  the  pettah,  met  with  a  fimilar  check  •, 
and  the  night  of  the  7th  would  have  afforded  force  rc- 
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pofe  to  the  army,  had  not  the  rumour  of  an  intended 
attack  by  Tippoo  during  the  night,  kept  them  on  the  v 
alert.  That  fuch  an  attack  had  been  meditated,  there 
was  full  evidence  •,  but  both  the  chiefs  and  the  foldiery 
were  fo  much  difpirited  by  the  fatal  train  of  events  that 
had  fo  rapidly  taken  place  during  the  laft  twenty-four 
hours,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  fecond  the 
zeal  of  their  fovereign.  During  the  various  confli&s  of 
the  6th  and  7th,  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  army  were  fevere  y  and  its  lofs  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  milling,  was  far  from  being  inconfiderable  (536 
men).  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  acquifitions 
gained  by  this  brilliant  conteft  feemed,  however,  to 
compenfate  every  facrifice  that  had  been  made.  It  now 
occupied  the  lines  and  polls  from  which  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  y  and  the  works  which  had  been  fo  com¬ 
pletely  fortified  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  now  be¬ 
came  lines  of  circumvallation  for  its  attack.  The  troops 
on  the  one  fide  were  broken  and  difpirited  y  on  the  o- 
ther  they  were  in  perfed  order,  and  animated  with  their 
recent  fuccefs.  The  Europeans  in  the  fervice  of  Tip¬ 
poo,  after  the  difaftrous  events  of  the  laft  two  days,  now 
defpairing  of  his  fortunes,  deferted  to  our  army  y  and 
many  of  them  enlifted  with  the  Mahrattas  y  others  re¬ 
tired  to  the  French  fettlements.  After  their  departure, 
the  fultan’s  army  never  encamped  in  order,  or  afiumed  a 
formidable  appearance.  *75. 

The  Britifh  army,  now  in  poflefiion  of  the  ifiand  and 
town  of  Seringapatam,  was  immediately  employed  in®  ^ 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  the  fiege  ot  the 
fortrefs  or  citadel.  This  enchanting  ifiand  being  plen¬ 
tifully  watered  by  the  Cavery,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
interfering  canals,  maintains  a  perpetual  verdure  :  on 
the  eaft,  it  is  decorated  by  the  buildings  of  the  fort, 
which  occupies  a  mile  fquare  y  on  the  weft,  by  the  Laui 
Baug,  containing  the  niaufoleum  of  Hyder  Aly,  adorn¬ 
ed  by  tall  cyprcfTes,  (haded  walks,  and  a  variety  of 
trees,  whofe  foliage  and  perennial  verdure  announce  ait 
everlafting  fpring.  The  mofques  and  religious  build¬ 
ings  were  converted  into  hofpitals  for  the  wounded  and 
fick  y  and  the  trees,  now  for  the  fint  time  affailed  by 
the  axe,  furnifhed  materials  for  fafcincs  and  gabions  for 
the  approaching  fiege. 

The  proud  mind  of  the  fultan  could  not  remain  tran¬ 
quil,  on  feeing  his  beautiful  gardens  and  all  his  im¬ 
provements  threatened  with  deftrudion,  by  an  enemy 
who  was  alfo  preparing  to  deprive  him  of  his  citadel 
and  all  that  remained  of  his  power.  His  indignation 
was  expreffed  by  a  continual  difeharge  of  cannon  from 
the  fort,  direded  againft  the  ifiand,  the  redoubts,  and 
every  party  of  ours  that  feemed  within  his  reach.  Some 
of  his  (hot  ranged  as  far  as  the  camp,  aimed  apparently 
at  head  quarters  :  but  the  diftance  of  the  feveral  polls 
was  too  great  y  and  his  ineffedual  cannonade  ferved  ra¬ 
ther  to  proclaim  the  wrath  of  the  fovereign,  than  mate¬ 
rially  to  annoy  his  enemies. 

Tired  by  thefe  repeated  efforts,  which  he  faw  were 
vain,  and  worn  out  by  the  ebullitions  of  his  own  anger, 

Tippoo  at  laft  began  to  meditate  ferioufly  on  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  peace,  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  ex¬ 
tricate  himfelf  from  his  perilous  ftate.  In  order  to 
fmooth  the  way  for  his  overtures,  he  previoufly  liberated 
two  Britifh  officers,  who  had  been  detained  contrary  to 
capitulation  in  Coimbatore  y  thefe  officers,  till  now  the 
vidims  of  his  cruelty,  he  loaded  with  prefents,  and  made 

them 
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them  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis  fuing  for 
peace.  Another  expedient,  more  daring,  but  far  lefs 
honourable,  was  nearly  at  this  time  practiced  to  attain 
his  deliverance.  A  fmall  party  of  horfemen  wrere  de- 
fpatched  to  the  Britifli  camp  in  the  night,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  affaffmating  the  commander  in  chief:  as  drag¬ 
gling  parties  of  the  Nizam’s  horfe  were  near,  the 
troopers,  miiiaken  for  friends,  had  little  difficulty  in  en¬ 
tering  the  camp  5  and,  but  for  an  accident,  might  have 
effe&ed  their  purpofe.  Dete&ed,  however,  by  their  in¬ 
quiries  for  his  lordffiip’s  tent,  they  were  fired  at  by  a 
party  of  recruits  }  and  fuch  was  the  fpeed  with  which 
they  made  off,  that  they  fullered  little  damage  in  this 
difgraceful  enterprife,  which  is  fo  often  reforted  to  by 
the  princes  of  India.  This  was  the  fecond  attempt  a- 
gainft  the  commander’s  life  during  the  prefent  war  : 
that  both  were  unfuccefsful,  mud  be  aferibed  to  that  in¬ 
toxication  in  which  the  natives  are  plunged,  before 
they  can  be  induced  to  venture  upon  fuch  hazardous 
deeds. 

Though  Tippoo  had  recourfe  to  thefe  vile  proje&s, 
which  he  knew  wrere  countenanced  by  the  practice  of 
his  country,  he  did  not  truft  to  them  folely  for  his  de¬ 
fence.  The  Bombay  army  which  w^asat  this  time  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  combated  and  haraffed  by  every  effort  of 
honourable  war  :  its  junftion,  how*ever,  with  the  main 
army  was  effe&ed  on  the  x6th ;  and  on  the  fecond  night 
after  this  event,  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  a  paral¬ 
lel  formed  within  800  yards  of  the  north  face  of  the 
fort.  General  Abercromby,  ftationed  on  the  fouth  quar¬ 
ter  with  a  ftrong  detachment,  was  ordered  to  cannonade 
it  from  the  heights.  This  attack  being  direfled  againft 
the  weakeft  part  of  the  fort,  occalioned  the  greatefl 
alarm.  Tippoo  himfelf,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  marched  to  diflodge  the  general  :  being  fuppor- 
ted  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  he  maintained  the  a&ion 
for  the  whole  day  ;  but  towards  evening,  he  rvas  forced 
to  retreat. 

This  defperate  effort  was  the  laft  that  Tippoo  made 
for  his  defence.  His  affairs  haftened  to  a  crilis  ;  cabals 
were  formed  by  the  chiefs,  and  his  troops  deferted  in 
multitudes  during  the  night.  Plenipotentiaries  from 
the  allies,  lince  that,  had  been  treating  w?ith  his  vakeels  j 
his  haughty  fpirit,  hitherto  untractable,  was  now  forced 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  He  faw  his  capital  blockaded 
on  every  fide  by  a  powerful  army,  plentifully  fupplied 
with  provifions,  which  muff  infallibly  reduce  his  troops 
by  famine,  fhould  they  even  prove  fuccefsful  in  repell¬ 
ing  its  affaults  ;  even  his  laft  hopes  of  relief  from  the 
monfoon,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  river,  were  thus  final¬ 
ly  cut  off. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  therefore,  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  figned  by  Tippoo,  amidft  the  conffi&ing 
emotions  of  pride,  refentment,  and  fear  ^  and  orders 
were  iffued  to  the  troops  on  both  fides  to  ceafe  from  far¬ 
ther  heftilities  5  a  ftipulation,  of  which  the  dread  of  an 
immediate  afiault  alone  inforced  the  obfervance. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Tippoo  was  compelled  to 
pay,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expences  of  the  war, 
three  crore  and  30  lacks  of  rupees  at  two  inftalments,  the 
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firft  to  be  advanced  immediately,  and  the  fecond  at  the 
end  of  four  months.  Other  articles  of  this  inftrument " 
provided  farther,  that  the  whole  prifoners  taken  from 
the  allied  powers  from  the  time  of  Hyder  Aly,  fhould 
be  unconditionally  reftored  j  that  no  lefs  than  one-half 
of  his  territories  fhould  be  ceded  to,the  allies  •  and  that 
two  of  Tippoo  Sultan’s  three  eldeft  fons  fhould  be 
given  as  hoftages,  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

The  candid  and  upright  conduit  of  Lord  CornwTallis 
had  gained  the  full  confidence  of  all  the  allies.  So 
complete  was  the  afeendancy  he  poffeffed  over  their 
councils,  that  they  fubmitted  without  a  murmur  to  all 
the  arrangements  which  he  propofed  )  a  circumftance 
(confidering  the  deep  interefts  which  were  at  ftake)  that 
mull:  be  regarded  as  not  the  lea  ft  extraordinary  in  this 
campaign. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement,  which  refembled  a  ca¬ 
pitulation  more  than  a  treaty,  were  hard,  and  Tippoo 
with  great  difficulty  was  prevailed  on  to  fubferibe  to 
them.  Another  ftruggle,  perhaps  (fill  greater,  yet  re¬ 
mained  for  his  family.  This  arofe  from  the  diftrefs  in 
his  feraglio,  on  parting  with  his  children.  The  fultan 
was  entreated  to  requeft  another  day  for  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  their  departure )  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
though  he  had  already  difpenfed  with  their  accompany¬ 
ing  the  treaty,  as  firft  agreed,  had  the  humanity  to  grant 
this  requeft. 

About  noon  day  on  the  26th  the  princes  mounted  His  fons  de- 
their  elephants  richly  caparifoned,  and  attended  with  a}lverctl  UP 
fplendid  retinue  left  the  fort,  the  walls  and  ramparts  0f as  hoftages. 
wffiich  were  crowded  with  multitudes  of  fpedlators.  A- 
midft  the  vaft  multitudes  whom  curiofity  or  affe&ion 
had  drawn  out  to  witnefs  this  feene,  Tippoo  himfelf 
wTas  beheld  (landing  above  a  high  gateway,  through 
which,  as  they  palled,  the  princes  were  faluted  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort  5  a  compliment  which  they  again  re¬ 
ceived  as  they  approached  the  Britifli  camp.  They 
were  feated  in  filver  howdahs,  attended  by  their  father’s 
minifter,  and  a  numerous  retinue.  The  proceffion  which 
they  thus  formed,  was  equally  grand  and  interefting. 

It  was  led  by  feveral  camel  harcarras  and  ftandard- 
bearers,  carrying  green  flags  fufpended  from  rockets, 
followed  by  one  hundred  pikemen  with  fpears  inlaid 
with  filver.  Their  guard  of  two  hundred  Sepoys,  and 
a  party  of  horfe,  brought  up  the  rear  (c). 

In  this  order  the  princes  proceeded  till  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  tent  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  order¬ 
ed  a  Battalion  of  Sepoys  for  their  reception  ;  where  the 
commander  in  chief  embraced  them  with  a  cordiality 
and  tendernefs  that  refembled  parental  affeltion.  The 
manners,  drefs,  and  appearance  of  the  young  princes 
themfelves,  formed  an  interefting  fpeltacleto  their  Euro¬ 
pean  hefts.  Bred  up  from  their  infancy  with  infinite  care, 
and  inftrulled  to  imitate  in  their  manners  the  referve 
and  politenefs  of  more  advanced  age,  all  prefent  w^ere 
aftoniflied  to  obferve  the  correltnefs  and  propriety  of 
their  condulL  Abdul  Kalick,  the  eldeft,  was  of  a  dark 
complexion,  even  among  the  natives  of  India  5  but  his 
countenance  was  marked  by  thoughtfulnefs  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 


(c)  For  the  fubftance  of  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  an  eye  witnefs,  Major-general  Dlrom j  who  has  favour¬ 
ed  the  public  with  an  excellent  narrative  of  this  campaign. 
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India,  gence.  The  younger,  Pvlooza  ud  Deen,  was  remarka- 
bly  fair  ;  a  regular  fet  of  features,  with  an  open  appear¬ 
ance,  rendered  him  the  general  favourite,  and  more  ad¬ 
mired  than  his.  brother.  Clothed  in  red  turbans  and 
long  white  muflin  gowns,  every  -where  fparkling  with 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  their  external  decorations 
difplayed  a  brilliancy  far  furpafting  every  European 
idea  of  drefs,  and  feemed  to  realize  thofe  laboured  de- 
fcriptions  of  fplendor,  which  are  in  the  weftern  world 
only  feen  in  the  pages  of  romance.  Thus  attired,  the 
young  princes,  immediately  after  their  reception,  were 
ieated  on  each  fide  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  when  Gulam 
Aly,  the  head  vakeel  of  Tippoo,  thus  addreffed  the  Bri- 
tijfh  general  :  “  Thefe  children  were  thistmorning  the 
Ions  of  the  fultan  my  matter :  Their  fituation  is  now 
changed  :  They  mutt  look  up  to  your  lordfhip  as  their 
father.” 

The  condu£t  of  the  commander  in  chief  had  perhaps 
fuggefted  this  addrefs  :  he  had  in  fa£l  received  the 
boys,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  fons  ;  and  he  again 
anxioufiy  affured  the  vakeels,  and  the  young  princes 
themfeives,  that  every  poflible  attention  would  be  fhowTn 
17$  them,  .and  the  greatett  care  taken  of  their  perfons. 
The  r  re-  The  fcene  became  more  interetting  j  the  faces  of  the 
ception  by  children  brightened  up  ;  and  not  only  their  attendants, 
waifs*"0111"  kut  t^ie  fpe&ators,  were  delighted  to  obferve,  that 
any  fears  they  might  have  harboured  were  removed, 
and  that  they  would  foon  be  reconciled  to  their  change 
of  fituation.  With  regard  to  the  young  eft,  this  defira- 
ble<obje£l  was  likely  to  be  firft  attained.  He  was  the 
favourite  foil,  and  was  faid  to  be  the  fultan ’s  deftined 
heir  ;  his  mother,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  woman,  had 
loft  her  brother  in  a  late  a £H on  *,  and  (he  herfelf  had 
died  of  fright  a  few  days  before  the  attack  of  the  lines. 
Thefe  circumftances,  together  with  his  own  captivating 
appearance,  drew'  to  the  youngeft  hoy  the  greatett  fhare 
of  attention,  and  rendered  his  fituation  doubly  inte¬ 
retting. 

After  being  regaled,  in  the  eaftern  manner,  with 
otter  -of  rofes  and  betel  nut  j  the  princes  were  prefent- 
ed  each  with  a  gold  watch  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  a 
gift  from  which  they  feemed  to  receive  great  delight. 
On  this  occafion  the  minifters  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas  attended  with  their  fuites  ;  and  when  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  their  reception  was  ended,  the  princes  were 
led  back  to  the  tents  furnifhed  by  the  fultan,  which 
were  of  a  green  colour,  an  emblem  of  majefty  which 
'1  ippoo  always  had  carried  with  him  into  the  field. 

The  detaining  of  Tippoo’s  fons  as  hoftages,  may  be 
deemed  a  rigorous  condition  impofed  on  that  prince  j 
the  event,  however,  foon  proved,  that  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  he  never  could  have  been  induced,  unlefs  by  a 
renewal  of  hoftilities,  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  value  of  the  money  to  be  received,  as  well  as  the 
rents  ol  the  different  diftri&s  to  be  ceded,  were  keenly 
difputed.  When  the  territory  of  the  Coorga  rajah,  in, 
particular,  was  required,  the  demand  feemed  unexpect¬ 
ed  both  by  the  fultan  and  his  minifters,  and  was  at  firft 
received,  with  nftonifhment  and  difdain.  This  rajah 
was  confidered  as  a  chief  caufe  of  the  war,  and  Tippoo, 
therefore,  wiftied  to  crufh  him.  Lord  Cornwallis  feem¬ 
ed  equally  refolute  in  his  defence }  for  he  again  manned 
the  works,  and  threatened  to  recommence  the  attack. 
Happily,  his  ftock  of  provifions  was  ample )  and  al¬ 


though  upwarus  of  400,000  ftrangers  and  half  a  mil-  India, 
lion  of  cattle  were  daily  to  be  fed,  the  fuppiy  was  fufii-  1  v“— 

cient  for  the  whole  5  while  one  million  fteriing  of  the  . 
fine  impofed  on  Tippoo,  had  already  been  paid.  The 
firm  determination  of  the  commander  in  chief,  aided  by 
thefe  circumftances,  which  were  not  unknown  to  the 
fultan,  damped  his  refolution.  His  refentment  cooled, 
and  he  finally  implemented  the  terms  agreed  upon, 
copies  of  which  were  delivered  to  the  confederated 
powers. 

The  war  againft  Tippoo,  which  was  now  happily  ter¬ 
minated,  placed  the  dominions  of  the  India  Company  and 
of  their  allies  in  a  ft  ate  of  fafety  and  tranquillity  which 
they,  had  never  enjoyed  fince  the  aggrandifement  of  his 
ambitious  family.  In  the  former  campaigns  againft 
the  Myfore,  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  placed 
in  feparate  hands  *,  meafures  were  planned  without 
either  energy  or  uniformity  of  fyftem  ;  and  their  exe¬ 
cution  being  entrufted  to  other  hands,  feldom  difplay« 
ed  the  promptitude  or  vigour  neceffary  to  their  fuc- 
cefs.  They  had  often  ended  in  the  accumulation  of 
debt, ‘without  adequate  advantage  ;  fometimes  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  devastation  of  the  company’s  poffefiions;  and 
hitherto  they  had  uniformly  increafed  the  power  and 
pretenfions  of  the  formidable  adverfary  whom  they 
were  meant  to  fubdue. 

This  war  juft  concluded,  was  followed  by  effefls 
fuited  to  the  energy  and  perfeverance  with  which  it  had 
been  conduced.  The  one  half  of  his  dominions  was 
at  once  wrefted  from  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy* 
and  while  his  power  was  thus  diminifhed,  an  additional 
ftrength.  and  fecurity  was  conferred  on  his  neighbours, 
by  that,  impregnable  barrier  which  was  added  to  their 
territories.  In  the  three  different  campaigns  the  ful- 
tan’s  lofs  had  been  great  ;  in  the  laft,  it  feemed  almoft 
irredeemable,  not  lefs  than  67  forts  were  taken,  8co 
cannon  fell  into  the  hands  oi  the  allies  j.  and  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  miffing  of  Tippoo’s  troops  amounted  to 
49,000  men.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  very 
few  places  of  ftrength  were  left  in  his  poffeflion  5  his 
treafury  was  drained,  and  the  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  his 
army  completely  broken.  To  the  moderation  of  the 
Britifh  commander  alone  it  was  owing  that  he  ftill  re¬ 
mained  a  fovereign ;  for  he  was  at  laft  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  victors.  This  moderation,  but  little 
merited  by  a  cruel  and  vindidtive  enemy,  he  eafily 
forgot  when  his  power  was  afterwards  revived,  and  he 
permitted  his  French  counfellors  to  perfuade  him  that 
he  was  again  able  to  contend  againft  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  India  Company’s  Adva^  UageS' 
territories  fenfibly  felt  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  of  this  trea~- 
Seringapatam.  The  prefidency  of  Madrafs,  which  ty  10  the 
was  moft  expofed  to  inroads  from  the  Myfore,  has  byC0Iipan)V 
that  event  fecured  a  chain  of  forts  along  its  frontiers' 
which  has  ever  fince  effe&ually  freed  it  from  the  evils 
of  invafion.  I  be  Carnatic,  recovered  from  its  former 
calamities,  mutt  improve  its  revenue,  while  it  is  defend¬ 
ed  at  a  lefs  expence.  The  Malabar  coaft  and  prefi¬ 
dency  of  Bombay  has  experienced,  ever  fince  the  victory 
at  Seringapatam,  a  ftate  of  ftill  greater  fecurity  than 
the  Carnatic.  It  contains  a  country  the  moft  varied, 
and  perhaps  the  moft  fertile  in  India,  which  under  a. 
regular  government  maybe  improved  to  an  extent  at 
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India,  prefent  ulmoft  inconceiveable.  Hitherto,  from  being  a 
fcene  of  conftant  war  and  bloodfhed,  it  has  not  been  fiif- 
fered  to  dcvelope  its  refources. 

While  the  relative  fituation  of  the  Britifh  and  the 
fultan  were  thus  improved  by  the  pacification,  the  inte- 
refts  of  our  allies  were  perhaps  dill  more  eflentially  be¬ 
nefited.  The  Mahrattas  have  gained  an  addition  of 
ftrength  as  well  as  territory,  by  enlarging  their  frontier 
go  from  Darwar  to  the  Tumbudra  5  and  the  Nizam  has 
and  to  the  gained  a  fimilnr  advantage,  being  ftrengthened  on  the 
allies.  one  fide  by  the  fame  river,  and  on  the  other  by  the 

Sanar  and  Gungecotta.  Both  powers  are  by  their 
pofition  placed  nearer  the  aid  of  the  Britifh,  to  whom 
they  mud  in  future  look  up  for  their  defence  againd  all 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  the  aggreffions  of  the  My* 
forean  armies.  During  the  feven  years  tranquillity  that 
fucceeded  this  memorable  campaign,  Jthe  armies  of  both 
thefe  powers,  having  no  external  enemy  to  call  forth  their 
exertions,  gradually  relaxed  in  difcipline,  and  affumed  a 
dill  more  tumultuary  and  unmilitary  appearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  troops  of  Tippoo,  from  his 
unconquerable  hodility  to  the  Britifh  power,  and  from 
the  fecret  mitigations  of  the  French,  were  kept  in  a 
date  of  condant  preparation,  by  which  their  difcipline 
was  improved.  The  influence  of  time,  and  the  re¬ 
fources  of  a  vigorous  government,  gradually  repaired 
the  vafl  Ioffes  which  had  been  fudained  during  the 
three  lad  campaigns.  The  power  of  the  My  forean 
court  had  indeed  been  much  impaired,  but  it  had  loft 
none  of  that  antipathy  and  hatred  againd  the  neigh- 
.  bouring  dates  by  which  it  had  always  been  didinguifh- 
ed. 

Of  all  the  confederated  powers  engaged  in  this  war, 
the  Britifh  derived,  perhaps,  the  fmalled  fhare  of  the 
direft  and  immediate  advantages  which  refulted  from  it. 
The  prize-money  ilia  red  by  the  army,  although  in- 
creafed  by  the  renunciation  of  the  (bares  of  Earl  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  General  Meadows,  was  not  great  $  and  the 
territories  that  were  ceded  to  the  India  Company  being 
difunited  and  at  a  didance,  feem  to  have  been  demand¬ 
ed  rather  with  a  view  to  weaken  the  common  enemy 
than  to  add  to  their  refources.  Prior  to  the  year  1 799, 
the  period  of  the  final  conqueft  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  My  fore,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ancient  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Mogul  empire  dill  remained  in  the  hands  of 
populous  and  independent  dates,  profefling  either  the 
Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  faith.  Among  the  latter,  the 
Nizam  and  the  king  of  Myfore  dill  held  the  chief 
rank«$  while  five  powerful  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  Brahmanifm,  occupied  the  fird  flation  in  the 
former  clafs. 

Some  of  thefe  princes,  during  the  former  wars  in 
Hindodan,  had  individually  arranged  themfelves  on 
the  fide  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  againd  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  Thefe  rival  and  leading  powers  in  Europe,  had 
for  near  a  century  occupied  a  fimilar  pofition  in  the 
~  cad,  which  decided  in  fome  meafure  the  fate  of  Alva. 
The  republican  councils,  however,  by  which  the  French 
government  had  been  lately  fubverted,  embraced  a 
much  wider  range  in  their  foreign  policy. 

They  attempted  to  form  at  once  all  thefe  different 
princes  •oUcftivcly  into  a  combination,  which  they 
hoped  might  become  the  inftrument  of  their  own  ambi¬ 
tion.  Hence  proceeded  their  warm  profelliom  of 
philanthropy  to  the  natives,  and  their  new-born  zeal 
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for  improving  their  condition,  and  for  refeuing  them  India, 
from  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  Britiih.  The 
fame  unperifhable  third  after  external  conqueft  and 
univerfal  dominion  which  inftigated  that  nation  to 
attempt  thofe  momentous  changes,  which  were  lately 
beheld  in  Europe,  began  to  difplay  their  violence  in 
the  eaft,  and  to  charaderize  the  whole  of  the  French  181 
policy  in  Afia.  Confidential  agents  had  already  been  Rcftleisam- 
difperfed  over  the  territories  of  thefe  princes  *,  officers 
from  France  had  been  fecretly  lent  out  and  appointed  * 
to  their  armies.  For  feveral  years  thefe  agents  had 
been  feduloufly  employed  not  only  in  diiciplining  their 
troops,  but  in  promoting  among  the  native  princes  a 
combination  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  Britilli 
government,  and  for  annihilating  throughout  the  pen- 
infula  every  power  that  might  be  deemed  hoftile  to 
their  own. 

Thefe  fchemes  of  ambition,  wild  and  romantic  as 
they  may  feem,  have  been  executed  with  complete 
fuccefs  over  almoft  one  half  of  Europe  and  it  mull 
be  con fe fled,  that  the  power  of  the  mighty  confederacy 
which  was  projected  in  the  eaft,  was  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  fubjugate  the  whole  of  India,  had  it  been  pof- 
fible  to  eflfeft  the  fteady  co-operation  of  its  members  in 
any  common  fyftem  of  policy,  A  clofer  view  of  it  will 
evince  its  power  and  efficiency  for  the  execution  of 
the  moft  extenfive  plans  even  of  French  ambition. 

The  Mahratta  empire,  by  being  properly  confoli- 
dated,  muft  of  itfelf  command  an  immenfe  force. 
Stretching  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  peninfu- 
la,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
its  population  has  been  eftimated  at  no  lefs  than  forty 
millions  of  fouls  $  while  its  known  revenue  has  been 
found  to  amount  to  feventeen  millions  fterling.  Thefe 
refources,  however  ample,  it  muft  be  noticed,  are  far 
more  efficient  in  India  than  in  Europe  •,  they  have 
there  been  found  by  a&ual  experiment,  adequate  to  the 
eftabliftiment  and  condant  maintenance  of  an  army  of 
upwards  of  300,000  men.  Nor  has  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  emifiaries  in  communicating  European  tallies 
to  this  immenfe  force,  been  at  all  inadequate  to  the 
vaft  fchemes  of  their  policy,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
undertaking  5  many  battalions  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Peffiwa  and  of  Holkar,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Scindiah,  have  been  found  in  a  ftate  of 
difcipline  that  might  have  been  deemed  creditable  in 
mo  ft  European  armies.  Among  the  troops  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  prince,  the  brigade  of  General  Perron  has  long  been 
difiinguifhed  by  a  fyftem  of  tallies  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Britifti  Seapoys  $  it  confifts  of  about  40,000 
men,  who  are  regularly  regimented  and  brigaded,  and 
as  completely  clothed  and  accoutred  as  the.  Britifti 
troops.  The  pay  of  this  force  is  regularly  iflued,  a 
rare  occurrence  in  India  5  and  while  in  the  field*  its 
operations  are  fuftained  by  a  well  appointed  artillery, 
confifting  of  upwards  of  40  pieces  of  ordnance. 

To  the  charge  of  this  favourite  portion  of  his  army 
Scindiah  has  for  fome  time  paft  committed  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  the  euftody  of  the  venerable  but 
unfortunate  Shah  Allum  $  a  monarch  who,  it  is  faid, 
has  reached  the  uncommon  period  of  90  years  j  and 
who,  it  would  appear,  is  more  wafted  and  broken  down 
by  an  unexampled  load  of  calamity,  than  by  either  the 
weight  or  feeblcnefs  of  his  Angular  age.  The  forcible 
jreftraints  to  which  this  unhappy  prince  has  for  many 
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years  been  fubje&ed,  eafily  enabled  the  French  party 
among  Scindiah’s  troops  to  wreft  from  him  the  ftin&ion 
of  the  imperial  name,  and  the  femblance  at  leaft  of  le¬ 
gitimate  authority ;  a  matter  of  fome  moment,  as  it 
ferved  to  fcreen  the  progrefs  of  ufurpation.  It  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  almoft  in 
the  prefence  of  the  dethroned  emperor,  that  the  projects 
of  French  ambition  feemed  to  tend  to  maturity  with  the 
moft  fleady  and  rapid  courfe.  Confiderable  advances 
had  already  been  made  towards  the  formal  ceffion  of 
the  important  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi  to  the 
French  government,  and  towards  their  final  union  with 
that  diftant  kingdom. 

Fortunately  for  the  independence  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftates,  and  the  fafety  of  the  Britifh  empire,  that 
nobleman  who  at  this  critical  period  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  government  of  India  pofleffed  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  views  of  the  French 
nation.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lefly  in  the  eaft,  his  innate  penetration,  and  unwearied 
induftry  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  Indian  politics, 
enabled  him  to  difcover  the  whole  range  and  extent  of 
thofe  plans  of  hoftility  which  the  French  had  medi¬ 
tated  in  Afia.  He  was  fully  apprifed  of  the  dangerous 
fituation  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  and  with  equal  promptitude  and  energy  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  whole  refources  of  its  power  in  order  to  avert 
or  repel  the  danger. 

It  was,  however,  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan  that 
the  impatience  and  a&ivity  of  French  intrigue  hr  ft 
compelled  him  to  meet  actual  hoftility  in  the  field  :  an 
infurredlion  of  the  French  officers  there  had  wrefted 
from  the  Nizam  the  whole  authority  over  his  army, 
and  in  fact,  had  already  converted  that  faithful  and 
peaceable  ally  of  the  Britifh  into  an  open  enemy.  By 
a  fudden  and  unexpe£ted  movement  of  a  fmall  part  of 
our  army,  that  had  been  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  thefe 
officers  were  all  fuddeiily  apprehended,  and  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  fubordination  of  his  army, 
were  almoft  infiantaneoufly  reftored.  This  firft  act  of 
the  marquis  Wellefly,  though  fcarcely  heard  of  in 
Europe,  certainly  augured  favourably  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  it  not  only  paved  the  way  to  his  fubfequent 
fuccefs  againft  the  IVTyfore,  but  from  its  promptitude 
and  decifion  it  deferved  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
meritorious  meafures  of  his  whole  adminiftration. 

The  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Myfore,  for  his  former 
Ioffes  and  defeats,  had  not  fuffered  him  to  enjoy  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  tranquillity  after  the  late  pacification  (d).  He 
had  in  fa&  been  railing  up  a  Mohammedan  confe¬ 
deracy,  which  was  to  confift  of  the  grand  feignior,  the 
Perfian  chiefs,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  Nizam;  and 
was  intended  for  a  purpofe,  no  lefs  fplendid  in  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful,  than  the  extirpation,  not  only  of  the 
Britifh,  but  of  all  the  enemies  of  Iflamifm  throughout 
Hindoflan.  The  army  of  this  prince  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  field,  but  the  fortunate  event  that  has 
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juft  been  related,  had  deprived  him  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  Nizam,  his  neareft,  and  therefore  his  molt  efficient 
ally. 


India. 


The  native  princes  of  India  are  in  general  far  more 
prompt  in  imbibing  refentment,  and  in  learning  maxims 
of  hoftility  againft  their  neighbours,  than  cautious  or 
prudent  in  their  application.  Their  French  inltrudtors 
were  alfo,  at  this  period,  fo  much  intoxicated  with  the 
new  form  which  their  own  government  in  Europe  had 
affiime'd,  that  they  had  imlituted  a  fociety,  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Myfore,  for  the  romantic  purpofe  of  fpreading 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality  among  the  defpots 
and  flaves  of  Afia.  The  fovereign  of  Myfore  himfelf 
was  eafily  perfuaded  to  become  an  honorary  member 
or  this  inilitution,  where  he  appeared  among  its  affoci- 
ates  under  the  name  of  Citizen  Tippoo ,  an  appellation 
perhaps  the  moft  awkward  and  incongruous  that  had 
ever  been  afiumed  by  an  eaftern  defpot.  The  wild 
and  frantic  orifons  that  were  daily  poured  forth  in  this 
club,  in  favour  of  an  imaginary  liberty,  were  conftant- 
ly  accompanied  with  fentiments  of  deteftation,  and 
vows  of  eternal  hoftility,  againft  the  Britifh  government; 
its  forces  were  therefore  inftantly  prepared  and  march¬ 
ed  into  the  field  to  meet  an  aggreffion,  which  there 
had  been  fo  little  care  taken  to  conceal.  Part  experi¬ 
ence  had  taught  the  Britifh  officers  to  avoid  the  purfuit 
of  a  native  army  in  its  rapid  and  difeurfive  evolutions  in 
the  field  ;  the  Britifh,  therefore,  marched  dire£Uy  to¬ 
wards  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  which  fell,  but  not  till 
two  decided  vi&ories  had  been  obtained  without  its 
walls,  and  alfo  an  obftinate  defence  had  been  made  in  1S3 

the  interior  of  the  city.  In  this  Taft  conflict  (e),  which  0(  Tip* 

was  maintained  by  both  the  affailants  and  the  natives 
with  equal  valour  and  obftinacy,  much  blood  was  fpilt,  1S  C ^ 
and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  were  loft,  among  the 
reft  that  -of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whofe  body  was  found, 
after  long  fearch,  among  heaps  of  the  flain,  where  he 
had  fallen  nobly  defending  the  laft  bulwark  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  where,  however  unfortunate  he  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  in  other  refpe&s,  he  at  laft  met  with  a  fate  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  bravery. 

By  the  pacification  at  Hyderabad,  the  fall  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippco  Sultaun,  the 
Mohammedan  branch  of  the  grand  confederacy,  which 
the  French  had  raifed  againft  the  Britifh  power  in  In¬ 
dia,  was  completely  broken  and  finally  deftroyed.  Fof 
although  the  few  remaining  adherents  of  the  deceafed 
monarch  made  fome  defperate  efforts  for  the  reftoration 
of  his  family,  thefe  were  rendered  abortively  the  a£li- 
vity  and  vigilance  of  thofe  Britifh  officers  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  conquered  country  (f).  The 
campaign  againft  the  Myfore  was,  therefore,  completed, 
by  a  fignal  a6t  of  juftice,  as  creditable  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  as  the  late  brilliant  fuccelfes  had  been 
honourable  to  the  Britifh  arms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
vanquifhed  territory  was  reftored  to  the  rajah  of  My¬ 
fore,  and  his  ancient  family  again  mounted  that  throne, 

G  g  from 


(d)  Effected  by  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

,  (E)  ^is  mem°rable  attack  was  led  by  General  Baird,  who  had  been  for  three  years  confined  in  a  dungeon  bv 
tne  tyrant.  &  J 

(f)  Particularly  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellefly,  who  fignalized  himfelf  by  the  defeat  of  Doondea  Waugh,  the  moft 
iteady  adherent  of  Tippoo,  b  * 
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TikIi a.  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  treachery  and 
ufurpation  of  Tippoo  and  his  father  :  nor  did  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Britiili,  though  hurled  with  fuch  de- 
itru61ive  rapidity  againlt  the  molt  formidable  and  in¬ 
veterate  of  all  their  enemies,  prevent  them  from  afford¬ 
ing  fympathy  and  relief  to  the  furviving  family  of  the 
Myforean  kings  \  ample  endowments  were  fet  apart  for 
their  fupport,  which  they  dill  continue  to  enjoy,  with 
perhaps  equal  comfort,  and  certainly  with  greater  fe- 
curity,  than  in  the  mod  profperous  days  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  houfe. 

This  train  of  important  and  fuccefsful  events  took 
place  during  the  fhort  fpace  of  only  a  few  months  after 
the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Wellefly,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  entitled  his  adminiilration  to  rank  with  the  mod 
aftive  and  brilliant  that  had  ever  been  difplayed  by  any 
governor  of  India  5  according,  however,  to  his  views 
of  the  date  of  that  country,  he  mud  have  regarded  his 
labours  as  fcarcely  half  finidied.  He  faw  the  immenfe 
power  of  the  Mahratta  empire  dill  remaining  not  only 
unbroken,  but  daily  increaling,  and  confolidating  under 
the  a6tive  and  unceadng  operation  of  French  induence. 
A  French  date,  as  already  noticed,  of  large  extent 
and  formidable  power,  had  been  framed  by  the  fuccef- 
five  labours  of  Generals  de  Boyne  and  Perron,  around 
the  capital  of  India.  This  nafcent  power  the  all-de¬ 
vouring  ambition  of  the  new  emperor  had  already 
grafped  as  a  rich  prize,  and  its  deftru6tion  became 
therefore  abfolutely  necedary  to  the  fafety  of  our  empire 
in  India,  fince,  amidd  all  the  multiplied  aggredions  of 
his  neighbours,  the  ufurper  had  uniformly  didinguiihed 
the  Britifh  nation  as  the  marked,  though  perhaps  not 
the  ultimate  objedl  of  his  hodility. 

The  redu£tion  of  a  hodile  power  fo  immediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  pofieflions,  might  certainly  have 
judified  a  war  5  but  as  no  a6tual  aggreflion  had  yet  been 
committed  in  that  quarter,  it  was  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  peninfula  that  the  marquis  of  Wellefly  was  again 
fird  called  upon  for  the  active  fupport  of  the  intereds  of 
his  government :  the  danger  became  at  once  preffing 
and  immediate  by  the  ufurpation  of  the  whole  Mahrat¬ 
ta  power  by  a  fingle  chief ,  and  the  caufe  of  the  fugitive 
184  was  identified  with  our  own. 

No  balance  The  politics  of  India  were  never  fo  refined,  or  con- 
knownln  derate,  as  t0  admit  a  balancing  fvftem,  by  which 
Indian  p p-  the  overgrown  power  of  any  individual  date  might 
litics,  be  prevented  from  endangering  the  independence  of 
the  red.  Hardly  any  circumdance  of  common  danger 
has  ever  been  deemed  diffidently  urgent,  to  unite  the 
native  princes  in  the  defence  of  the  country  even  againfl 
foreign  invafion.  During  the  conted  between  the  Bri¬ 
tidi  and  the  king  of  My  fore,  the  Mahrattas  observed  a 
fufpicious*  neutrality  :  they  gazed  on  the  combatants  with 
_  an  indifference  that  bordered  on  fatuity  }  and  which 
drongly  foreboded  the  diffolution  of  their  date.  After 
the  fall  of  that  kingdom,  their  empire  adtually  fell  into 
a  date  of  anarchy  that  demanded  the  mod  prompt 
meafures  of  precaution  for  the  fafety  of  the  Britidi  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  thofe  of  its  allies,  which  lay  around  its 
frontiers.  The  conditution  of  their  empire,  originally 
-  ill  condruded  and  undefined,  had  lately  been  racically 
changed.  The  ancient  rajahs  of  Satarah,  who  had 
originally  laid  the  foundation  of  its  power,  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  influence  over  the  peninfula  with  fuch  un¬ 
exampled  rapidity,  had  gradually  funk,  from  the  rank 


of  fovereigns  to  imbecillity,  and,  owing  to  the  per-  India, 
fonal  ambition  of  their  fervants,  fell  into  a  dation,  if  v— ' 

not  of  abfolute  privacy,  at  lead  of  complete  infignifi- 
cance. 

Their  miniders,  already  become  hereditary  in  their 
offices,  and  too  powerful  for  controul,  had  fufficient 
influence  to  remove  the  feat  of  government  from  Sa¬ 
tarah,  and  to  con  dilute  the  town  of  Poonah  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  There,  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
princes,  they  no  longer  deigned  to  preserve  further  al¬ 
legiance,  than  the  femblance  of  delegated  power  5  they 
accordingly  retained  the  appellation  of  Pediwa,  but 
compelled  the  fubordinate  members  of  the  confederacy 
to  acknowledge  them  as  the  legitimate  organ  of  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  date,  whether  civil  or 
military.  It  is,  however,  fcarcely  poflible,  accurately 
to  define  either  the  rights  or  the  power  attached  to 
the  Pediwa,  after  his  being  acknowledged  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  fupreme  head  of  the  empire.  7he  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  prerogatives  feems  to  have  varied  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  according  to  the  perfonal  talents  and  am¬ 
bition  of  each  incumbent  in  the  exercife  of  this  recent 
power. 

Bajee  Rao,  the  prefent  Pediwa,  from  that  imbecillity 
and  indolence  which  in  Afia  is  fo  often  attached  to 
high  dation,  had  devolved  upon  inferior  agents  almod 
the  whole  of  the  a£live  duties  of  his  office.  His 
power  had  frequently  been  difputed  or  controlled ; 
he  had  at  different  times  nearly  become  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  the  fubordinate  chiefs 5  and,  at  the  period 
now  under  review,  though  defended  by  Scindiah,  he 
had  been  completely  defeated  by  Holkar’s  troops, 
and  obliged  to  flee  for  fecurity  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  dominions. 

The  danger  to  the  Britidi  poffeffions,  and  thofe  of 
their  allies,  became  prefling  and  immediate,  frojn  this 
ufurpation  of  almod  the  whole  Mahratta  power  by  the 
hands  of  a  fingle  chieftan  j  and  the  caufe  of  the  Pefhw  a 
thus  became  identified  with  that  of  our  India  govern¬ 
ment. 

A  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  between  the  India 
Company  and  the  Pediwa,  was  therefore  drawn  up  at 
the  earned  folicitation  of  that  prince,  and  was  finally 
ratified  at  Bafiein,  where  he  had  fied  from  the  aggref- 
fions  of  Holkar  for  protection.  By  this  indrument,  it 
was  dipulated,  that  lie  diould  be  redored  to  his  domini¬ 
ons,  and  to  the  exercife  of  his  legitimate  authority,  on 
condition  of  his  maintaining,  for  the  defence  of  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  at  his  own  expence,  a  brigade  of  Britidi 
troops  ^  which  it  was  at  fird  agreed  diould  confid  of 
6000,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  increafed  to 
10,000  men. 

The  terms  of  this  convention  were  no  fooner  arranged, 
than  the  Britidi  army,  under  Sir  Arthur  Welledy, 
marched  towards  Poonah  with  that  promptitude  and  deci- 
fien  which  have  always  didinguifhed  the  fervices  of  this  ^5 
valuable  officer.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  Poonalrta- 
his  unexpe61ed  advance,  faved  the  capitalfrom  dedruc-ken* 
tion  •,  for  the  troops  of  Holkar,  who  had  continued  to 
pillage  the  city,  fince  it  fell  into  their  poffeffion,  had  at 
lad  refolved  to  finilli  the  catadrophe,  by  fetting  it  on 
fire.  Alarmed,  however,  by  the  fudden  approach  pf 
the  Britidi  army,  they  fled  from  the  place  with  the  ut- 
mofl  precipitation,  and  foon  after  abandoned  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Poonah.  Room  was  thus  made  for  the  peace- 
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India,  able  refloration  of  the  depofed  fove reign  5  and  the  Pefh- 
'  v —  wa,  when  he  afterwards  arrived,  was  received  by  his  fub- 
je<5ls,  not  merely  with  fubmiffion  and  quietnefs,  but  with 
every  mark  of  the  fincereil  joy  and  fatisfaclion.  During 
-  hisabfence  the  inhabitants  had  been  fubjeeled  to  the  fevered 
forms  of  military  execution  ;  and  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
various  exactions  of  a  chief  the  moll  needy,  defperate, 
and  rapacious,  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  predatory  bands 
of  his  countrymen.  When,  therefore,  they  again  beheld 
their  lawful  fovereign,  they  greeted  his  return  by  falutes 
from  all  the  forts  in  his  kingdom,  and  teftified  their  joy, 
by  illuminations  on  the  tops  and  acclivities  of  the  hills 
throughout  the  whole  vicinity  of  Poonah. 

Thu$  far  ‘the  meafures  of  the  governor  of  India 
wore  an  afped  of  confiftency  and  vigour,  which  au¬ 
gured  well  in  favour  of  their  ultimate  fuccefs.  The 
jullice  of  his  interference  at  this  time,  to  check  the 
overgrown  power  of  an  afpiring  adverfary,  and  to 
fuccour  the  diftrefs  of  a  fallen  prince,  will  hardly  be 
quellioned  by  fuch  as  are  verfant  in  the  politics  of  In¬ 
dia  :  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  fince  all  the  Mahratta  princes 
exercifed  the  right  of  making  treaties  themfelves,  that 
the  fame  privilege  belonged  to  the  head  of  the  empire. 

According  to  thefe  views,  the  defenfive  treaty  of 
Baffein  was  not  only  avowed  by  the  parties,  but  freely 
•  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  chiefs,  who  explicitly 
declared,  that  it  contained  no  flipulations  injurious 
either  to  the  principles  of  their  constitution,  or  to  the 
jull  rights  of  any  member  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  advantages  were  fufficiently  ob¬ 
vious.  It  had  the  immediate  effect  of  relloring  a  depo¬ 
fed  prince  to  his  throne,  and  to  the  exercife  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  rights,  as  wTell  as  of  checking  a  dangerous 
usurpation.  It  detached  from  the  influence  of  French 
councils  a  very  important  branch  of  the  Mahratta  con¬ 
federacy,  and  therefore  coincided  with  the  general 
tendency  and  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  policy  in  the  eafl. 

But  the  power  of  the  Pefhwa,  and  the  predominant 
rights  which,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  empire,  were  at¬ 
tached  to  his  office,  had,  as  was  already  noticed,  be¬ 
come  a  grand  objed  of  ambition  among  the  more  con¬ 
siderable  chiefs.  Scindiah  had  for  many  years  labour¬ 
ed  to  gain  an  afcendency  at  the  court  of  Poonah,  and 
on  fome  occafions  adually  poffeffed  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  its  councils.  Ragojee  Boon  Ha  had,  from  fa¬ 
mily  connexion,  fome  grounds  for  the  advancement  of 
his  own  claims  to  this  office  ;  while  Holkar  had  lately, 
by  the  fortune  of  war,  had  the  whole  authority  placed 
within  his  grafp,  and  in  the  name  of  Amrut  Rao,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Pefhwa,  had  adually  begun  to  exercife  its 
different  prerogatives. 

The  final  deprivation  of  thefe  chiefs,  of  fo  fair  an 
objed  of  ambition  as  the  general  controul  of  the  whole 
Mahratta  empire,  feemed  to  reproach  their  indolence 
and  want  of  ambition  ;  and  the  nearer  they  confidered 
its  attainment,  the  flronger  the  jealoufy  and  difap- 
pointment  which  its  lofs  occafioned,  The  deep  refent- 
ment  thus  excited  among  thefe  chiefs,  though  unac¬ 
knowledged  by  themfelves,  was  the  true  caufe  of  that 
open  hoftility  which  they  were  now  about  to  commence 
againfl  the  Britifh  power.  Thus  impelled  by  the 
ffrong  emotions  of  difappointed  ambition,  Scindiah  and 
the  rajah  of  Nagpore  entered  into  a  clofe  engagement 
to  frullrate  the  arrangements  lately  flipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Baffein.  In  order  to  execute  this  purpofe, 
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each  chief  fet  on  foot  a  large  army,  which  was  marched  India, 
from  different  quarters  to  a  point  of  union,  bordering 
on  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  an  ally  of  the  India 
company. 

This  menacing  pofition  they  maintained  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  in  order  to  complete  their  own  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  the  more  effectually  to  urge  Holkar  to  join 
their  confederacy,  nor  could  they  be  perfuadecl  to  aban¬ 
don  it  by  the  ftrongeff  remonllrances  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  againfl:  military  preparations  fo  iinneceffary  for 
their  own  defence,  and  in  a  fituation  fo  incompatible 
with  the  peace  and  faftty  of  the  Britifh  allies.  How¬ 
ever  unwilling  the  marquis  of  Welle  fly  might  be  to 
hazard  the  tranquillity  and  fafety  of  the  Britifh  empire 
in  the  eafl  by  entering  into  a  contefl  with  thefe  power¬ 
ful  chiefs,  whofe  dominions  adually  ff retched  over 
more  than  one-half  of  the  peninfula  of  India,,  he  had 
however  no  alternative  left  him.  The  full  and  posi¬ 
tive  information  which  he  had  from  various  fources  ob¬ 
tained,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hoflilities  that  had 
for  fome  time  paft  been  meditated,  was  now7  confirmed 
by  the  menaces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  a61ual  prepara¬ 
tions  that  he  had  made  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

He  forefavv  the  dangerous  crifis  which  was  now  fo  near 
at  hand  ;  and  the  hollow  profeffion  of  friendfhips  which 
were  conflantly  fent  in  reply  to  his  remon (trances,  did 
not  for  a  moment  prevent  him  from  bringing  forward 
the  whole  refources  of  his  government  to  defeat  their 
enterprifes.  187 

A  combination  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  fo  extenfive  Armies  feftfc 
and  powerful  as  that  now  formed  by  the  confederates, 
bad  never  hitherto  been  brought  into  action  againfl  the 
Britifh  pow7er  ;  and  it  mud  be  acknowledged  alfo,  that 
a  fyflem  of  defence,  equally  prompt,  vigorous,  and  com- 
prehennve,  was  never  planned  by  any  former  governor 
of  Britifh  India.  Five  different  armies,  each  of  con- 
fiderable  force,  were  fpeedilv  prepared,  brought  into 
the  field,  and  ready  to  invade  the  vaft  territory  of  the 
enemy,  nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  time.  The  value 
of  the  previous  arrangements  that  had  been  formed 
with  the  Nizam  and  the  Pefhwa,  particularly  the  fub- 
fidiary  treaties,  was  now  diftinctly  felt.  By  them  the 
Britifh  army  was  enabled  to  proceed  through  the 
friendly  territories  of  allied  chiefs,  to  the  very  bounda¬ 
ry  of  the  Mahratta  dominions,  where  it  was  joined  by 
a  large  fubfidiary  force  both  from  Plyderabad  and 
Poonah,  which  materially  promoted  the  fuccefs  of  the 
campaign.  The  marquis  thus  was  enabled  to  attack 
the  extenfive  dominions  of  the  enemy,  from  almoft 
every  affailable  point,  by  an  effort  almofl  fnrmltaneous. 

On  the  fouth  they  were  invaded  by  a  powerful  divi- 
fion  of  the  Madrafs  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellefly  ; 
in  Guzerat,  on  the  weft,  by  Colonel  Murray,  and  a 
flrong  detachment  of  the  Bombay  troops  ;  a  fimilar  ef¬ 
fort  was  alfo  made  by  General  Lake  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scindiah’s  dominions,  where  the  main 
ftrength  of  his  army  was  ftationed  in  conjunction  with 
the  celebrated  brigade  of  General  Perron.  On  the 
eafl,  in  Bundelcund,  the  fame  fyflem  of  attack  was 
purfued,  where  the  adherents  of  the  confederacy  Ali 
Mohammed  and  Plimnut  Bahaudur  were  overpowered 
and  difperfed.  During  the  execution  of  all  thefe  ope¬ 
rations,  the  provinces  of  Balafore  and  Cuttack  were 
wrefted  from  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  by  the  immediate 
direction  and  under  the  aufpices  of  the  governor-gen  e- 
Gg  2  rai 
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India,  &l\  himfelf  who  had  planned'  and  combined  all  thefe  af- 

^  faults  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  accuracy  which 

fecured  their  uniform  fuccels,  and  which  has  proved  as 
creditable  to  his  own  talents  as  the  prompt  execution  of 
his  plans  has  been  honourable  to  our  Indian  armies. 

But  the  circumflance  which  appears  mod  fignally  to 
have  promoted  the  fuccefs  of  this  eventful  campaign, 
was  the  ample  and  unreflrifled  authority  which  was 
conferred  on  the  different  commanders  carrying  on  their 
operations  fa  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government. 

It  was  thus  thefe  officers  were  enabled  to  meet  every 
new  exigency  by  the  unreftrained  application  of  all  • 
iheir  refources,  and  to  furmount  or  evade  imforefeen 
difficulties,  as  they  happened  to  arife,  by  the  immediate 
exercife  of  diferettonary  power.  The  unexampled  ra¬ 
pidity  of  our  victories,,  and  vaft  extent  of  the  conqueils 
that  were  made  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  few  months, 
mud  be  in  fome  meafure  alfo  aferibed  to  that  juft  tri¬ 
bute  of  commendation  which  was  lo  impartially  and 
liberally  bellowed  on  the  officers  and  troops  after  their 
hard-fought  battles.  This  approbation,  equally  merited 
and  ufeful,  infpired  the  army  with  a  juft  confidence  in 
its  own  ftrength,  and  preferved  among  the  troops  un¬ 
common  alacrity  amidft  their  fatigues  and  danger. 

The  ftrong  partiality  which  the  marquis  of  Wellef- 
ly  muft  have  naturally  felt  for  the  brilliant  fervices  of 
his  brother,  on  no  occafion  prevented  him  from  dif- 
cerning  the  merits  of  other  officers,  and  from  confer¬ 
ring  on  them  their  juft  (hare  of  applaufe.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Delhi,  he  expreffes  his  fenfe  of  the 
fervices  of  General  Lake  and  his  army  in  the  following 
fpirited  and  patriotic  terms  in  his  general  orders  to  the 
troops.  He  obferves,  that  u  on  reviewing  the  rapid 
fuccefles  obtained  by  our  arms  within  the  fhort  fpace  of 
a  few’  months,  every  loyal  fubjedl  of  the  Britifh  empire 
muft  be  animated  with  the  moft  zealous  emotions  of 
juft  pride  anti  national  triumph.  I  have  already  ex- 
preffed  the  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration  with 
which  I  contemplated  the  condudl  of  his  excellency 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  his  army,  in  the  adtion  of 
the  29th  of  Auguft,  a^d  in  the  gallant  affault  of  the 
fortrefs  of  Ally  Ghur  on  the  4th  of  September.  The 
decifive  vidtory  gained  on  the  1  ith,  in  the  battle  of 
Delhi,  juftifies  the  firm  confidence  I  repofed  in  the  bra¬ 
very,  perfeverance  and  difeipline  of  the  army,  and  in 
the  fkill,  judgment,  and  invincible  intrepidity  of  their 
illuftrious  commander.  The  glory  of  that  day  is  not 
furpaffed,  by  any  recorded  triumph  of  the  Britifh  arms 
in  India  •,  and  is  attended  by  every  circumftance  calcu¬ 
lated  to  elevate  the  fame  <3f  Britifh  Valour,  to  illuftrate 
the  charadfer  of  Britifh  humanity,  and  to  fecure  the 
liability  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  the  eaft.” 

The  bravery  of  Sir  A.  Wellefly  and  his  army,  their 
atchievements  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Affye  and 
Argaum  in  the  Deccan,  were  not  lefs  confpicuous;  nor 
were  the  general  merits  of  this  officer  lefs  worthy  of 
thofe  liberal  and  manly  encomiums  which  he  received 
from  the  marquis.  Both  commanders  enjoyed  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  their  fovereign,  and  received  from  him 
thofe  honours  which  are  the  reward  of  valour.  Fortu¬ 
nately  too  for  the  interefts  o#  the  Britifh  empire,  aflail- 
ed  at  this  period  by  the  moft  inveterate  of  all  its  ene¬ 
mies,  the  folid  advantages  refulting  from  thofe  wTell 
cpntefted  battles  were  not  inferior  to  the  fplendour  of 
achievement. 
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Their  immediate  confequences  were  the  defeat  of  India, 
the  combined  armies  of  the  confederate  chiefs }  and,  v  v—  *■ 
from  the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  an  irreparable  blow  to  pheir  bril 
their  ftrength  and  refources  throughout  the  whole  of|lan^  fuc_ 
the  Deccan.  Thefe  profperous  refults  were,  no  doubt, cedes, 
aided  and  accelerated  by  the  aufpicious  progrefs  of  the 
the  army  at  all  the  different  points  from  which  it  invad¬ 
ed  the  Mahratta  empire.  Soon  after  thefe  fuccefles,, 
the  French  officers  attached  to  Scindiah’s  army,  after 
having  quarrelled  with  the  native  firdars  and  with  each 
other,  abandoned  the  fervice  of  that  chief:  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Perron  their  principal  partizan,  they  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  commander,  who 
fuffered  them  to  retire  with  whatever  property  they 
had  acquired,  and  had  been  able  to  bring  away. 

Thus  the  grand  fabric  of  French  power  which  that 
nation  had  been  anxioufly  raffing  up,  with  the  aflum- 
ed  fan&ion  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  fupport  of  the  Mahratta  power,  was  at  laft  brok¬ 
en  down,  and  completely  deftroyed  throughout  the 
whole  of  India.  The  conquefl  of  Balafore  and  Cuttack 
by  Colonel  Harcourt  feemed  well  calculated  to  prevent 
its  future  renovation  ;  for  it  connected  the  two  prefi- 
dencies  of  Bengal  and  Madrafs,  and  united  the  Britilh 
territories  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  where  they  now  prefent  an  unbroken  and  hoftiie 
frontier  againft  every  inroad  from  the  fhore,  and  form 
a  barrier  againft  the  introduction  of  French  fupplies, 
and  officers  to  difeipline  the  armies  of  every  inimical 
power. 

The  ftrong  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army  under 
Colonel  Murray,  though  engaged  in  .enterprifes  appa¬ 
rently  lefs  fplendid,  were  equally  ferviceable  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  important  refults  of  the  campaign.  This  officer 
not  only  defended  the  coaft  and  Britifh  territory  in  that 
quarter,  and  thofe  of  our  ally  the  Guickar  rajah  j  but 
he  alfo  reduced  the  fortrefles  of  Broach,  Powanghur, 
and  other  ports  of  importance.  Thus,  in  every  quarter 
of  this  extended  warfare,  was  the  Britifh  caufe  trium¬ 
phant  5 — on  the  fhores  of  Guzerat  and  Balafore,  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  plains  of  Del¬ 
hi,  her  banners  were  fnpported  with  equal  energy  and 
fpirit  \  and  victory  everywhere  continued  fteadily  to  fol¬ 
low  them. 

In  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  a  rapid  fucceffion  of 
events  had  taken  place,  of  fufficient  importance  to 
change  completely  the  relative  condition  of  the  Britifh 
empire,  and  the  different  powers  of  India.  Its  power 
was  enlarged  *,  and  its  afcendency  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftates  was  without  controul.  Seven  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  *, 
their  armies  routed  and  difperfed.  Eight  fortrefles  had 
been  reduced,  either  by  fiege  or  by  efcalade.  The 
mighty  ftrength  of  the  French  and  Mahratta  confede¬ 
racy  had  been  fuddenly  crufhed  throughout  a  territory 
extending  over  1000  miles  fquare.  What  feemed,  how¬ 
ever,  of  no  lefs  importance,  in  thefe  warlike  times,  and 
in  the  critical  fituation  of  the  Britilh  empire,  then  at¬ 
tacked  and  threatened  with  invafion,  by  its  moft  power¬ 
ful  and  inveterate  enemy  in  Europe  ;  her  military  re¬ 
putation  was  heightened  ;  the  laurels  (lie  had  lately  ga¬ 
thered  in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  ref refhed  j  and  (he  en¬ 
joyed  a  fatisfa£tory  proof,  that  amidft  increafing  luxury 
and  imminent  danger,  no  portion  of  the  enterprife  and 
valour  of  her  armies  had  been  loft.  Nor  .is  it  to  be  for-t>. 

gotten 
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gotten  that  all  her  late  vi&ories  in  the  eaft,  had  been 
obtained  over  troops,  not  in  the  ordinary  circumftances 
of  Indian  armies.  They  had  been  difciplined  by  Euro¬ 
pean  officers,  and  led  with  intrepidity  and  fkill.  The 
proficiency  they  had  made  in  European  tallies  was  fo 
great,  that  during  the  a&ion  at  Affye,  the  Mahrattas 
made  no  lefs  than  five  different  changes  of  pofition,  and 
fuftained  on  the  fame  day  an  equal  number  of  affaults, 
before  they  yielded  the  conteft.  It  was  by  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  alone,  that  they  were  at  laft  compelled  to 
relinquifh  their  guns  ;  100  of  which  were  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle,  by  an  army  fcarcely  amounting  to  a 
tenth-part  of  the  number  of  that  which  they  had,  with 
fuch  lingular  bravery,  driven  from  the  field. 

The  Mahratta  confederacy  being  finally  fubdued,  a 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  India  Company, 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and  the  Berar  rajah,  in  January 
1804.  The  fhort  period  of  tranquillity  that  fucceeded 
this  event,  was  fpeedily  interrupted  by  Holkar,  another 
powerful  chief,  whofe  expuliion  of  the  Pefhwa  had 
originally  occafioned  the  war.  This  prince,  though  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  confederacy  of  his  countrymen, 
with  an  indifference  which  feemed  to  argue  at  once  a 
deficiency  of  patriotifm  and  a  want  of  found  policy, 
was,  neverthelefs,  found  to  maintain  the  conteff  for  his 
independence  with  far  greater  fkill  and  bravery  than 
any  prince  whom  the  Britifh  arms  had  oppofed  in 
India. 

The  power  and  refources  of  Holkar  had  gradually 
been  increafcd,  like  that  of  the  other  chiefs,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  European  officers  into  his  army,  and  by 
an  improved  fyffem  of  difcipline  which  was  thus  efta- 
blifhed.  Thus  formidable  itfelf,  his  power  was  render¬ 
ed  almoff  unavailable,  from  the  nature  of  his  country, 
which  is  uncommonly  mountainous,  and,  during  the 
rains,  impaffable  from  jungles  and  morafFes.  His  fkill 
in  maintaining  the  predatory  warfare,  fo  congenial  to  a 
Mahratta  army,  was  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other 
chiefs  ;  whole  experience  had  fo  fully  taught  him  the 
danger  of  rifking  any  regular  engagement  with  Euro¬ 
pean  troops.  Thus,  although  his  territories  were  invad¬ 
ed  on  all  fid es  by  detachments  of  the  company’s  forces, 
be  conffantly  eluded  their  attacks  •,  and  by  the  lingular 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  was  enabled  fudden ly  to 
affemble  almoff  his  whole  force,  and  overpower  whatever 
detachments  he  might  find  at  a  diffance  from  fupport. 
In  this  fituation,  the  troops  under  Colonel  Monfon  were 
furprifed.  This  officer  had  marched  againff  his  capital 
Indoor,  in  concert  with  Colonel  Murray,  who  had 
reached  the  place  from  Bombay,  and  captured  it  with¬ 
out  much  oppofition.  His  lefs  fortunate  coadjutor,, 
however,  after  being  betrayed  by  his  guides,  and  de- 
ferted  by  a  part  of  his  troops,  was  attacked  by  a  fupe¬ 
rior  force,  under  Holkar  himfelf,  before  which  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  towards  Agra,  through  a  country  im¬ 
paffable  from  the  rains,  and  deffitute  of  provifions. 
After  feveral  difaffrous  confk&s,  during  a  retreat  of  fe- 
yen  weeks,  which  degenerated  into  a  flight,  the  greater 
part  of  his  guns,  and  the  whole  of  the  baggage  and  mi¬ 
litary  ffores,  were.  loft.  A  few  only  of  the  troops  reach¬ 
ed  Agra  at  midnight*.  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  diftrefs ; 
the  greater  part  had  been  overtaken  in  their  flight,  and 
were  either  maffacred,  or  cruelly  mutilated,  by  their 
ferocious  purfuers. 

Colonel  Willot  of  the  Bengal  artillery  wras  almoff 


equally  unfuccefsful  in  an  attack  which  he  had  planned 
againff  a  ftrong  poft  in  the  interior  :  he  failed  in  the 
attempt  ;  and  foon  after  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  in  Bundelcund,  and  the  country  of  the 
Rohillas,  that  Holkar  received  the  moff  confiderable 
checks,  which  produced  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  From 
both  thofe  territories  he  was  completely  driven  by  Lieu- 
tenantr.colonel  Fawcet  and  General  Smith. 

Parties  of  his  cavalry  had  been  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Lord  Lake  :  but  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  as 
often  faved  them  from  deftruCtion  \  and  it  was  not  till 
the  decifive  battle  of  Deeg,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
that  the  main  ftrength  of  this  enterprifing  chief  was 
completely  broken.  At  this  place,  his  army,  trufting 
to  the  great  ftrength  of  its  pofition,  behind  fucceflive 
ranges  of  batteries,  was  induced  to  hazard  a  general  ac¬ 
tion.  From  thefe  different  batteries,  which  extended 
to  the  depth  of  two  miles,  they  were  fucceftively  driven 
by  the  gallant  GeneVal  Frazer,  who  had  the  credit  of 
forcing  a  poft  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable  4 
and  which  at  this  period  was  defended  by  24  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon. 

In  this  brilliant  atchievement  the  general  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  leg,  and  foon  after  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
off  the  field.  The  completion  of  the  victory  thus  fell 
to  Colonel  Monfon,  who  now  faw  complete  vengeance 
infliCted  for  his  paft  difafters,  and  for  the  unexampled 
cruelty  of  his  enemy  ;  2000.  of  whom  were  killed,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  battle  or  during  the  retreat.  An  immenfe 
number  was  wounded,  and  among  thofe  many  confider¬ 
able  chiefs  ;  while  87  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his 
hands,  which  partly  confifted  of  the  fame  guns  which 
he  had  himfelf  loft;  during  his  difaftrous  retreat  to 
Agra- 

Had  Holkar  confided  merely  to  his  effective  force  in 
the  field,  his  caufe  might  have  now  been  regarded  as 
defperate.  His  boldnefs,  however,  and  his  unexampled 
fuccefs,  had  gained  him  the  fupport  of  feveral  of  the 
native  princes.  Among  thefe  he  had  deduced  the  rajah 
of  Bhurtpore,  an  ally  of  the  Britilh,  and  the  chief  of 
the  celebrated  caft  of  the  Jauts,  the  moft  warlike  tribe 
in  upper  India.  General  Lake  was  therefore  obliged 
to  concentrate  his  army,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Bhurtpore,  a  fortrefs  which  experience  has  pro¬ 
ved  to  have  been  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  impregnable  in 
the  whole-  peninfula.  While  thus  employed,  the  dif- 
perfed  troops  of  Holkar  had  time  to  rendezvous  in  dis¬ 
tant  quarters  \  and  were  fuccefsful  in  cutting  off  his 
fupplies  of  provifions,  and  in  plundering  -  the  furround¬ 
ing  diftriCts,  by  that  predatory  mode  of  warfare,  for? 
which  the  Mahrattas  have  always  been  celebrated. 

The  rcduCtion  of  Bhurtpore,  thus  defended  by  the- 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Holkar,  by  its  intrepid  garrifon, 
and  its  own  natural  ftrength,  proved  the  moft  arduous 
enterprife  which  the  Britilh  troops  had  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  Afia.  The  fuccefs  of  the  befieged  in  repelling 
four  different  affaults,  animated  them  with  freftv  courage, 
and  intrepidity.  The  rajah  and  his  whole  tribe  were 
united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  civil  authority. 
They  had  claim  to.  a  high  cqft  among  the  natives, 
which  they  knew  muft  be  forfeited  forever  by  uncondL 
tional  fubmiflion  :  Unfortunately  thefe  were  the  only 
terms  which  General  Lake,  in  the  peremptory  inftruc- 
tions  which  were  given  for  its  reduction,  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  accept.  The  rajah,  therefore,  having  collected  in 
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the  fort,  Ills  women,  his  children,  and  his  treafures,  refol- 
ved  to  bury  them  ail  with  himfelf  under  its  ruins,  rather 
than  fubimt  to  terms  which  were  deemed  as  disgraceful 
to  his  religion  and  his  rank,  as  they  were  mortifying  to 
his  feelings  as  a  foldier. 

Compelled  by  the  orders  of  his  fuperior,  and  un¬ 
daunted  by  all  the  pail:  dijafters  which  the  troops  had 
already  fu tiered,  General  Lake  refolved  to  hazard  ano¬ 
ther  attempt.  In  the  account  given  of  it  in  his  difpatch 
to  the  governor-general,  dated  2 2d  February,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  it  appeared  our  failure  011  the  20th  was 
to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  unexpected  accidents  and  delays,  as  part  or  the 
corps  who  formed  the  ftorming  party  had  furmounted 
the  principal  difficulty,  and  had  nearly  gained  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  bail  ion  *,  where,  I  was  informed,  a  few  hours 
more  battering  would  make  the  afeent  perfectly  eafy, 

I  determined  to  make  another  attempt  yefterday. 

“  The  party  for  this  fervice  confifted  of  the  whole 
European  force,  and  the  two  battalions  of  the  native 
infantry  of  the  Bengal  army  j  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  majefty’s  55th  and  86th  regiments,  the  grenadier 
battalion,  and  the  Bank  companies  of  the  lit  battalion 
3d  regiment,  from  the  Bombay  diviffon.  The  whole 
moved  on  to  the  attack  about  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  under  the  command  of  the  honourable  Briga¬ 
dier  Mon  ion.  The  troops,  moft  confident  ot  fuccefs, 
commenced  the  attack,  and  perfevered  in  it  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  with  the  moft  determined  bravery  ;  but 
their  utmoft  exertions  were  not  fufficient  to  enable  them 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  breach.  The  baftion,  which 
was  the  point  of  attack,  was  extremely  fteep )  the  re¬ 
ft  ft ance  oppofed  to  them  was  vigorous,  and  as  our  men 
could  only  mount  by  fmall  parties  at  a  time,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  were  very  great  on  the  ftde  of  the  enemy. 
Difcharges  of  grape,  logs  of  w'ood,  and  pots  filled  with 
combuftible  materials,  immediately  knocked  down  thofe 
who  were  afeending  •,  and  the  whole  party,  after  hav- 
ing  engaged  in  an  obftinate  conteft  for  two  hours,  and 
fuffering  very  fevere  lofs,  was  obliged  to  relinquiih  the 
attempt,  and  to  retire  to  our  trenches.'”  The  lofs  of 
the  Britifh  army  in  this  laft  affault,  and  that  of  the 
20th,  amounted  to  300  killed,  and  1564  wounded  : 
its  whole  lofs  during  the  different  attacks,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3000  of  the  braveft  of  bur  troops  j  while 
the  unconditional  furrender  of  the  place,  though  the  ul¬ 
timate  object  of  all  thefe  perilous  attempts,  wra$  never 
attained. 

The  rajah,  however,  again  propofed  the  terms  he 
had  formerly  offered  *,  and  confented  to  pay  three  lacks 
of  rupees  to  the  army,  and  the  expences  of  the  war. 
Hoftages  were  given  for  the  regular  difeharge  of  thefe 
fums,  at  different  inftalments.  Thus  the  laft  prince  in 
India  who  refilled  the  Britilh  arms,  wTas  found  to  have 
made  the  moft  glorious  defence  of  his  independence, 
and  to  have  fecured  For  himfelf  the  moft  honourable 
terms.  Holkar  himfelf,  after  having  been  often  beat¬ 
en,  was  at  laft  deferted  by  almoft  the  whole  of  his 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  efcape  with  a  retinue  fo 
fcanty,  as  was  hardly  fufficient  for  the  protection  of  his 
perfon.  In  this  manner,  an  arduous  campaign  of  1 1 
months  was  completed,  after  occafioning  a  greater  lofs 
of  blood  and  treafure  than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  in¬ 
curred  by  the  fubiugation  of  anyfingie  chief.  Nor  did 
this  daring  and  magnanimous  prince  deign  to  tender 
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fubmiffion,  or  to  fue  for  peace,  till  the  marqms  of  Wei-  ML 
lefty  had  returned  to  Europe*,  till  he  had  beheld  theT  I! 
downfall  of  all  the  leading  men  of  his  nation  \  and  till, * n  ,re> 

like  another  Galgacus,  he  had  fecured  to  himfelt  the 
honour  of  being  the  laft  prince  who  had  dared  to  up¬ 
hold  the  ftandard  of  independence  in  his  native  coun¬ 


try. 

Thus  ended  the  conteft  between  the  Britilh  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Mahratta  ftat.es  ; — a  combination  of  mili¬ 
tary  chiefs  who  had  fuddenly  emerged  from  obfciniur, 
and  rofe  to  the  higheft  rank  among  the  native  powers. 
Their  growing  influence  had  invariably  been  hoflile' 
both  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Britilh  power.  Their 


vicinity  was  the  fertile  fource  of  intrigue,  ftratagem, 
and  war  :  By  their  downfall,  the  India  Company  has 
obtained  a  full  afcendency  over  thepeninfula  *,  time  and 
future  experience  will  (hew  whether  this  new  authority 
{hall  better  promote  the  peace  and  profperity  of  that  po¬ 
pulous  country. 

India  Company .  See  Company. 

India  Rubber .  See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN,  in  a  general  fenie,  denotes  any  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Indies,  Eaft  or  Weft. 

Indian  Berry.  See  Menispermum," 

Indian  Bread.  See  Jatropha, 

Indian  Corn ,  or  Maize.  Bee  Zea, 

Indian  CreJJes.  See  Tropjkolum, 

Indian  Rig.  See  Cactus, 

Jni)Un  Pagod-tree.  See  Ficus, 

Indian  Ink.  See  Ink. 

Indian  Reed.  See  Canna,  Botany  Index. 
INDICATION,  in  Physic ,  whatever  ferves  to  di- 
ref!  the  phylician  how  to  ach 

INDICATIVE,  in  Grammar ,  the  firft  mood  or 
manner  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  fimply 
affirm,  deny,  or  aft:  fomething  :  as,  amant,  “  they  love  *,*’ 
non  amant ,  “  they  do  not  love  5”  amant  ne  I  “  do  they 
love  r”  See  Grammar. 


,  Botany 

>  Indfx. 


INDICTION,  in  Chronology,  a  cycle  of  15  years. 

See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  in  Law ,  one  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
fccuting  an  offender.  See  Prosecution. 

In  Englifh  law,  it  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this 
end,  the  fheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to  Black/}. 
every  feffion  of  the  peace,  and  every  commiffion  of  oyer  Comment, 
and  terminer,  and  of  general  gaol-delivery,  twenty-four 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out  of  every 
hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent,  do,  and  execute  all  thofe 
things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king  ffiali 
then  and  there  be  commanded  them.  They  ought  to 
be  freeholders  •,  but  to  what  amount  is  uncertain  : 
which  feems  to  be  cafus  oinijfus,  and  as  proper  to  be 
fupplied  by  the  legiftature  as  the  qualifications  of  the 
petit  jury  j  which  were  formerly  equally  vague  and  un¬ 
certain,  but  are  now  fettled  by  feveral  adls  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  However,  they  are  ufually  gentlemen  of  the 
beft  figure  in  the  county.  As  many  as  appear  upon 
this  pannel,  are  fworn  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  twelve  at  the  leaft,  and  riot  more  than  twenty- 
three  }  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  Which  num-  - 
ber,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  itfelf,  we  find  ex-wUk 
aflly  deferibed  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred  : 

Excant  feniores  duodccim  thani,  et  preef edits  cum  eis,  ut  ll7. 

jurent  s 
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Indi&merit.y//m//  fuper  fanBuarium  quod  eis  in  nanus  datui •,  quod 
v — ■ —  nolint  ullutn  innocenlutn  accufare ,  aliquem  tioxium 

celare .  In  the  time  of  King  Richard  I.  (according  to 
Hoveden),  the  procefs  of  eleding  the  grand  jury,  or¬ 
dained  by  that  prince,  was  as  follows  :  Four  knights 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  county  at  large,  who  chofe 
two  more  out  of  every  hundred  3  which  two  affociated 
to  themielves  ten  other  principal  freemen,  and  thofe 
twelve  were  to  anfwcr  concerning  all  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  their  own  diftrid.  This  number  was  probably 
found  too  large  and  inconvenient  3  but  the  traces  of 
this  inftitution  flill  remain,  in  that  fome  of  the  jury 
mull  be  fummoned  out  of  every  hundred.  This  grand 
jury  are  previoufiy  inftruded  in  the  articles  of  their  in¬ 
quiry,  by  a  charge  from  the  judge  \^ho  prefideS  upon 
the  bench.  They  then  withdraw  to  ft  and  receive  in- 
didments,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  but  at  the  fuit  of  any  private  profecutor  3  and 
they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profe- 
cution  :  for  the  finding  of  an  indidment  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tried  and  determined  3  and  the  grand  jury  are  only 
to  inquire  upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fufticient 
caufe  to  call  upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A  grand 
jury,  however,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  an  indidment,  fo  far  as  their  evidence  goes; 
and  not  to  refl  fatisfied  merely  with  remote  probabili¬ 
ties  :  a  dodrine  that  might  be  applied  to  very  oppref- 
five  purpofes. 

The  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  county,  pro  corpore  comitcitus ;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  a  fad  done  out  of  that 
County  for  which  they  are  fworn,  unlefs  particularly 
enabled  by  ad  of  parliament.  And  to  fo  high  a  nicety 
was  this  matter  anciently  carried,  that  where  a  man  was 
wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  another,  the  offen¬ 
der  was  at  common  law  indidable  in  neither,  becaufe 
no  complete  aft  of  felony  was  done  in  any  one  of  them  : 
but  by  ftatute  2d  and  3d  Edwr.  VI.  c.  24.  he  is  now  in¬ 
dictable  in  the  county  where  the  party  died.  And,  by 
ftatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 'if  the  ftroke  or  poifoning  be 
in  England,  and  the  death  upon  the  fea  or  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  vice  verfa ,  the  offenders,  and  their  acceffories, 
may  be  indided  in  the  county  where  either  the  death, 
poifoning,  or  ftroke,  fhall  happen.  And  fo  in  fome 
other  cafes  ;  as  particularly,  where  treafon  is  commit¬ 
ted  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  inquired  of  in  any 
county  within  the  realm,  as  the  king  ftiall  dired,  in 
purfuance  of  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  33.  ;  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  23.  35.;  Hen.  VIII.  c,  2.  5.  6.3  Edw.  VI. 
c.  11.  And  counterfeiters,  wafhers,  or  minifhers,  of 
the  current  coin,  together  with  all  manner  of  felons  and 
their  acceffories,  may,  by  ftatute  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
(confirmed  and  explained  by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  26.  §  75,  76.)  be  indided  and  tried  for  thofe  offen¬ 
ces,  if  committed  in  any  part  of  Wales,  before  the  juf- 
tices  of  gaol-delivery  and  of  the  peace,  in  the  next  ad¬ 
joining  county  of  England,  where  the  king’s  writ  run¬ 
neth  ;  that  is,  at  prefent  in  the  county*  of  Hereford  or 
Salop  3  and  not,  as  it  fhould  feem,  in  the  county  of 
Chefter  or  Monmouth  :  the  one  being  a  county  pala¬ 
tine  where  the  king’s  writ'  did  not  run  3  and  the  other 
a  part  of  Wales,  in  26  Hen.  VIII'  Murders  alfo, 
whether  committed  in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may, 
by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inqui¬ 


red  of  and  tried  by  the  king’s  fpecial  commiftion  in  anylnd 
fhire  or  place  in  the  kingdom.  Ey  ftatute  xo  and  11 
W.  III.  c.  25.  all  robberies,  and  other  capital  crimes, 
committed  in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  in  England.  Offences  againft  the 
black  a 61,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  of  the 
profecutor.  So  felonies,  in  deftroying  turnpikes,  or 
works  upon  navigable  rivers,  ereded  by  authority  of 
parliament,  may,  by  ftatutes  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  and  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  a’dja- 
cent  county.  Ey  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  rp.  plundering 
or  ftealing  from  any  veffel  in  diftrefs  or  wrecked,  or 
breaking  any  fhip  contrary  to  12  Ann.  ftatute  2.  c.  18. 
may  be  profecuted  either  in  the  county  where  the  fad 
is  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoining  ;  and  if 
committed  in  Wales,  then  in  the  next  adjoining  Eng- 
liih  county  :  by  which  is  underftood  to  be  meant,  fuch 
Englifh  county  as,  by  the  ftatute  26  Hen.  VIII.  above 
mentioned,  had  before  a  concurrent  jurifdidion  of  felo¬ 
nies  committed  in  Wales.  Felonies  committed  out  of 
the  realm,  in  burning  or  deftroying  the  king’s  fhips, 
magazines,  or  ftores,  may,  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.c.  24. 
be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  county  of  England,  or 
in  the  place  where  the  offence  is  committed.  Ey  ftatute 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  63.  mifdemeanors  committed  in  India 
may  be  tried  upon  information  or  indidment  in  the 
court  of  king’s-bench  in  England  ;  and  a  mode  is  mark¬ 
ed  out  for  examining  witneffes  by  commiftion,  and  tranf- 
mitting  their  depofitions  to  the  court.  But,  in  general, 
all  offences  mull  be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  tried,  in 
the  county  where  the  fad  is  committed.  Yet  if  larceny 
be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the  goods  carried  into 
another,  the  offender  may  be  indided  in  either  ;  for 
the  offence  is  complete  in  both.  Or  he  may  be  indit¬ 
ed  in  England  for  larceny  in  Scotland,  and  carrying 
the  goods  with  him  into  England,  or  vice  verfa  ;  or 
for  receiving  in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  goods 
that  have  been  ftolen  in  another.  Eut  for  robbery, _ 
burglary,  and  the  like,  he  can  only  be  indided  where 
the  fad  was  adually  committed  :  for  though  the  carry¬ 
ing  away  and  keeping  of  the  goods  is  a  continuation  of 
the  original  taking,  and  is  therefore  larceny  in  the  fecond 
county,  yet  it  is  not  a  robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurif-  , 
didioii.  And  if  a  perfon  be  indided  in  one  county  for 
larceny  of  goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be 
thereof  convided,  or  Hands  mute,  he  fhall  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  clergy  3  provided  the  original  taking  be 
attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  would  have  onfted 
him  of  his  clergy  by  virtue  of  any  ftatute.  made  previous 
to  the  year  1691. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundlefs  accufation,  they  ufed  former¬ 
ly  to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  Ignoramus  ;  or, 

We  know  nothing  of  it*:  intimating,  that  though  the 
fadls  might  poftibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear 
to  them.  But  now  they  affert  in  Englifh  more  ab- 
folutely,  Not  a  true  bill ;  or  (which  is  the  better  way) 

Not  found ;  and  then  the  party  is  difeharged  without 
farther  anfwer.  Eut  a  frefli  bill  may  afterwards  be” 
preferred  to  a  fubfequent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  fa¬ 
tisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then  indorfe 
upon  it,  “  A  true  bill  anciently,  Billa  vera.  The 
indidment  is  then  faid  to  be  found,  and  the  party 
Hands  indided.  But  to  find  a  bill,  there  muft  at  leaft 

twelve-.- 
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Xndi&mrnt. twelve  of  the  jury  agree  :  for  fo  tender  is  the  law 
s~ — v— '  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjedls,  that  no  man 
can  be  convicted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  of  any  capi¬ 
tal  offence,  unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  j  that  is,  by  twelve 
at  lead  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  firft  place,  affent- 
ing  to  the  accufation  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  pe¬ 
tit  jury  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon  his 
trial.  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  affent,  it  is  a 
good  prefentment,  though  fome  of  the  reft  difagree. 
And  the  indictment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  deli¬ 
vered  into  court. 

Indictments  muft  have  a  precifc  and  fufficient  cer¬ 
tainty.  By  ftatute  1  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  indictments 
muft  fet  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  furname,  and  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  ftate  and  degree,  myftery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender  •,  and  all  this  to  identify 
his  perfon .  The  time  and  place  are  alfo  to  be  afcer- 
••  tained,  by  naming  the  day  and  townfhip  in  which  the 
faCt  was  committed  :  though  a  miftake  in  thefe  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment, 
and  the  place  to  be  within  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  court ; 
unlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  venue , 
but  as  part  of  the  defcription  of  the  fact.  But 
fometimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there 
is  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  afligned  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  offenders  *,  as  by  the  ftatute  7  Will.  III. 
c.  3.  which  enaCts,  that  no  profecution  (hall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprificns  therein  mention¬ 
ed  (except  an  affaffmation  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the  perfon  of  the  king),  unlefs  the  bill  of  indiament 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit¬ 
ted  :  and,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
Broke  was  given.  The  offence  itfelf  muft  alfo  be  fet 
forth  with  clearnefs  and  certainty  ,  and  in  Tome  crimes 
particular  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  law  to  exprefs  the  precife  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  how¬ 
ever  fynonymous  they  may  feem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.  Thus,  in  treafon,  the  fa  els  muft  be  laid  to  be  done 
u  treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegiance  anciently, 
froditorie  et  contra  ligeantue  fuce  debitum  elfe  the  in¬ 
dictment  is  void.  In  indictments  for  murder,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fay  that  the  party  indeed  “  murdered,” 
not  “  killed”  or  “  Hew,”  the  other  ;  which,  till  the 
late  ftatute,  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  ?nur- 
dravit .  In  all  indiaments  for  felonies,  the  adverb 
4t  felonioufty,”  felomce ,  muft  be  ufed  ;  and  for  burg¬ 
laries  alfo,  burglariter ,  or,  in  Englifti,  “  burglarioufly  :” 
and  all  thefe  to  afeertain  the  intent.  In  rapes,  the 
word  rapuit,  or  “  raviftied,”  is  neceffary,  and  muft 
not  be  expreffed  by  any  periphrafis,  in  order  to  render 
the  crime  certain.  So  in  larcenies  alfo,  the  words  fe - 
lonice  cepit  et  afportavit ,  “  felonioufty  took  or  carried 
away,”  are  neceffary  to  every  indiament ;  for  thefe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indiaments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  fhould 
in  general  be  expreffed,  in  ordter  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature  :  but  if  it 
goes  through  the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  imma¬ 
terial,  for  that  is  apparently  fufficient  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.  Alfo,  where  a  limb,  or  the 
is  abfolutely  cut  off,  there  fuch  defcription  is  need¬ 


le  fs.  Laftly,  in  indiaments,  the  value  of  the  thing  InduftmenC 
which  is  the  fubjeCI  or  inftrument  of  the  offence  muft 
fometimes  be  expreffed.  In  indiaments  for  larcenies  .  ^  i 

this  is  neceffary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  grand 
or  petit  larceny  *,  and  whether  .entitled  or  not  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy.  In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  is  neceflary  5 
as  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  committed  is  forfeited  to 
the  king  as  a  deodand.  For  the  manner  of  procefs  upon, 
an  indiament,  fee  Process. 

Indictment,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  name  of  the  fum- 
mons,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  judiciary  to  Band  triad.  See  Law 
Index . 

Flea  to  Indictment .  See  Plea. 

INDIES,  Eaft  and  Wed.  See  India  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  indigene ,  denotes  a  native  of  a 
country,  or  that  which  was  originally  born  or  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  where  it  is  found.  In  this  fenfe, 
particular  fpecies  of  animals  and  plants  are  faid  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Exotic. 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity  or  want  of  due  coCtion 
of  the  food  in  the  Bomach.  See  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
fome  of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  fig- 
nification  of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was  give* 
to  all  the  gods  in  general  ;  and  others,  only  to  the  de¬ 
migods,  or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay,  it  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or 
rather  fuch  as  wTere  the  gods  of  the  country  that  bore 
this  name  •,  and  others  again  hold  it  was  aferibed  to 
fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  proteCtors  of  particular 
cities.  Lafily,  others  hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from 
inde  genitus  or  in  loco  degens,  or  from  tilde  and  ago ,  for 
dego ,  “  I  live,  I  inhabit  $”  which  lafi  opinion  feems  the 
mod  probable. 

In  effeCt  it  appears,  1.  That  thefe  indigetes  were  alfo 
called  local  gods  ( [dii  locales ),  or  topical  gods ,  which  is 
the  fame  thing.  2.  The  indigetes  were  ordinarily  men 
deified,  who  indeed  were  in  effeCt  local  gods,  being 
efieemed  the  protestors  of  thofe  places  where  they 
were  deified  }  fo  that  the  fecond  and  third  opinions  are 
very  confident.  3.  Virgil  joins  patrii  with  indigetes^ 
as  being  the  fame  thing,  Georg,  i.ver.  498.  “  Dnpatru, 
indigetes .”  4.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the 

name  indigetes  were,  Faunus,  Vefta,  Ai.neas,  Romulus, 
all  the  gods  of  Italy  *,  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays 
Servius  \  and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true,^  we  meet 
with  Jupiter  indiges :  but  that  Jupiter  indiges is  ./Eneas, 
not  the  great  Jupiter  5  as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  lib.  i. 
cap.  3.  in  which  lad  fenfe  Servius  affures  us,  indiges 
comes  from  the  Latin  in  diis  ago ,  “  I  am  among  the 
gods.” 

Among  thefe  indigetes  gods,  there  is  none  more  ce¬ 
lebrated,  nor  more  extenfively  worfhipped,  than  Her¬ 
cules. 

INDIGO,  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  fmall 
branches  of  the  Indigofera  Tinttona .  See  the  next 
article. 

INDIGOFERA,  the  indigo  plant,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  F  apilionacecc . 

See  Botany  Index. 
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Tndigofera.  This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which,  as  to  figure 
and  colour,  refembles  gunpowder,  is  fown  in  little 
furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoe,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot’s  dillance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poftible.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  llioot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
pruning-knives  ;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about 
two  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates  ;  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afrefh.  As  this  plant  foon 
cxhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
indigo. 

Indigo  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
the  bqftard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  ufually  advan¬ 
tageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier. 
The  firft  will  grow  in  many  different  foils  ;  the  fecond 
facceeds  beft  in  thofe  which  are  moft  expofed  to  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infedl 
frequently  found  on  it  ;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  laft 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
eccafion  to  the  faying,  u  that  the  planters  of  in¬ 
digo  go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally 
ruined.” 

This  prcdu&ion  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  fhaking  it. 
When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fteeping-vat,  which 
is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furtheft  is  com¬ 
pleted.  A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub . 
The  fteeping-vat  is  then  cleaned  out,  that  frefii  plants 
may  be  thrown  in  ;  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding-tub  is 
found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance  that  is 
the  obje&  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes 
the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effeft  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  precautions. 
If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too  foon,  the  part 
that  is  ufed  in  dyeing,  not  being  fufficiently  feparated 
from  the  fait,  would  be  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com¬ 
plete  reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination;  and  the  fait  re¬ 
acting  on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermenta¬ 
tion,  that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and 
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make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo .  Thele  accidents  Indigofer;?, 
are  prevented  by  a.  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  alte-  ’  vidual. 
rations  that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  1  “ v'——' 
which  the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  veil'd;  When  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  coloured  particles  colled  by  Separating 
from  the  reft  of  the  liquOr,  they  leave  off  ihaktng  the 
buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they 
are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear. — • 

Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  different  heights,  are 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  conftftence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  facks ;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker 
confidence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where  it  entirely  lofes 
its  moifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo 
is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufed,  in  wafliing,  to  give  a  bluifh  colour  to 
linen  :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water-colours ; 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo. 

The  ancients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  in 
modern  times,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America. 

The  cultivation  of  it,  fucceflively  attempted  at  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Guatimala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is 
the  moft  perfeft  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del,  at  Pondicherry,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  worft  kind 
is  ufed  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the  dyed 
fubftance,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  give  it  a 
glofs  afterwards.  The  fineft  is  prepared  on  the  coaft 
of  Agra,  Mafulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  efpecially  in 
the  ifland  of  Java  ;  but  this  laft,  being  extremely  dear, 
is  very  little  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  beft  ought  to 
float  on  the  furface  of  water  ;  its  colour  ought  to  be  a 
very  dark  blue  inclining  to  violet,  bright  and  fpark* 
ling,  efpecially  when  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
diffolving  a  little  in  a  glafs  of  water  :  if  pure,  it  will 
mix  equably  with  the  liquor ;  but  if  otherwife,  will 
feparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
trying  the  goodnefs  of  this  fubftance  is  by  fire  ;  for  the 
pure  indigo  will  be  entirely  confumed,  while  the  ex¬ 
traneous  particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  indigo 
is  much  more  fubjeft  to  adulteration  than  fuch  as  is 
fold  in  cakes  or  tablets ;  as  the  allies  or  dirt  with 
which  it  is  mixed  are  veiy  apt  to  feparate  from  the 
pure  colouring  fubftance  when  ftanding  in  a  liquid 
ftate,  as  it  muft  always  do  before  the  moifture  is  eva¬ 
porated  :  whence,  on  breaking  a  bit  of  indigo  fo  adul¬ 
terated,  the  extraneous  matter  will  be  perceived  in  ftratft 
of  a  different  colour. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  fpecies, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  beings 
equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera ,  or  in¬ 
to  genufes  ;  thofe  genera  into  fpecies  ;  arid  thofe  fpe * 
cies  into  individuals . 

H  h  INDIVISIBLE, 
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INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficians. — A  tiling 
is  laid  to  be  abfolutely  indivifible  that  is  a  fimple  be¬ 
ing,  and  confifts  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  di- 
-  vided.  Thus,  God  is  indivifible  in  all  refpedls  ;  as  is 
■alfo  the  human  mind  ;  not  having  extenfion,  or  other 
properties  of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  Geometry ,  the  elements  or  prin¬ 
ciples  into  which  any  body  or  figure  may  be  ultimately 
refolved  ;  which  elements  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
fmall :  thus,  a  line  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  points,  a 
furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of  parallel  and  fi- 
milar  furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  Law ,  any  thing  written 
on  the  back  of  a  deed  j  as  a  receipt  for  money  re¬ 
ceived. 

There  is  likewife  an  indorfement ,  by  way  of  aftign- 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ;  which 
is  done  by  writing  a  perfon’s  name  on  the  back  thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  H  indostan,  Proper  India,  or 
the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  See  H INDOSTAN. 

INDUCTION,  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric ,  a  confe- 
quence  drawn  from  feveral  propofitions  or  principles 
fird  laid  down.  See  Logic  ;  and  Oratory,  N°  32. 

Induction,  in  Law ,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy¬ 
man  in  poffefiion  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated  or  prefented.  See  the  article  Parson. — 
Induction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  biihop 
to  the  archdeacon,  who  ufually  iffues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  poffefiion  of  the 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a 
bell,  or  the  like  ;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  parifhioners  due  notice  and  fuf- 
ficlent  certainty  of  their  new  minifter,  to  whom  their 
tythes  are  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  invefli- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  as  inftitu- 
tion  is  of  the  fpiritual.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
prefented,  inftituted,  and  induced  into  a  redlory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  poffefiion  , 
and  is  called  in  law  perfona  imperfonata ,  or  parfon  im- 
parfonnee. 

INDULGENCES,  in  J;he  Romifh  church,  are  a 
remifiion  of  the  punifiiment  due  to  fins,  granted  by 
the  church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  finiier  from  pur¬ 
gatory. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romiih  church, 
all  the  good  works  of  the  faints  over  and  above  thofe 
which  were  neceffary  toyvards  their  own  j unification, 
are  depofited.  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrifi,  in  one  inexhauftible  treafury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fucceffors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleafure,  and  by  tranf- 
ferring  a  portion  of  this  fuperabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  perfon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interelled,  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  Srft  invented 
pi  the  util  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompenfe 
for  thofe  who  went  in  perfon  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
prife  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  af¬ 
terwards  granted  to  thofe  who.  hired  a  foldier  for  that 
purpofe  }  and  in  procefs  ef  time  were  bellowed  on 
fuch  as  gave  money  for  accomplifhing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  pope. 
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The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  great-  Tndulgtn- 
ly  abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in  cc**  t 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftruflure  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome,  publifhed  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
remifiion,  to  all  fuch  as  fiiould  contribute  money  to¬ 
wards  it.  Finding  the  proje£l  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  ele£lor  of  Mentz,  and  archbifhop  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  other 
countries  to  the  higheft  bidders  y  who,  to  make  the  belt 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ableft  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thefe  indul¬ 
gences  was  as  follows  :  “  May  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifi  RobertfotCt 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits 
of  his  moil  holy  pafiion.  And  I,  by  t  his  authority,  ’  * 
that  of  his  bleffed  apofiles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
moft  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
parts,  do  abfolve  thee,  fir  ft  from  all  ecclefiafiical  cen- 
fures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  5 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranjgtefiions,  and  exceffes,  how 
enormous  foever^they  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  are 
referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  .and  as 
far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  :  I  remit  to 
you  all  punifiiment  which  you  deferve  in  purgatory  on 
their  account  5  and  I  rellore  you  to  the  holy  facra- 
ments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  poifefied  at 
baptifm  }  fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punifii¬ 
ment  fhall  be  (hut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  (hall  be  opened  :  and  if  you  fhall  not  die  at 
prefent,  this  grace  fhall  remain  in  full  force  when  you 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  .  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gliofl.” 

The  terms  in  which  the  -retailers  of  indulgences 
deferibed  their  benefits  and* the  necefiity;of  purchafing 
them,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almofi  in¬ 
credible.  If  any  man  (faid  they)  purchases  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  ffecure  with  refpedl  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  purgatory,  for 
whofe  redemption  indulgences  are  purchafed,  as  foon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  cheft,  inflantly  efcape  from 
that  place  of  torment,  and  afeend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that’  the  molt 
heinous  fins,  even  if  one  fhould  violate  (which  was 
impoftible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed  both 
from  punifiiment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to 
himfelf.  That  the  crofs  ere<5led  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chrifi  itfelf.  “  Lo  !  the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  father  out  of  pur¬ 
gatory  y  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  will  not 
refeue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one  * 
coat,  you  ought  to  firip  yourfelf  inflantly,  and  fell  it, 
in  order  to  purchaie  fuch  benefits,”  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences  that  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  firft  reformation  of  religion 
in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  de¬ 
claim  againll  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  after¬ 
wards  againft  indulgences  themfelves  :  but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power  :  however,  they  ftill  carry  on  a  great 
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them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  pur-  r 


trade  with 

chafed  at  two  rials  a-piece,’  and  fometimes  more, 

*  The  pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  perfons  at 
the  point  of  death  3  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  brief, 
power  to  choofe  what  confeiTor  they  pleafe,  who  is 
authorifed  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fins 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
preferring  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  perfons  by 
the  pope.  Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fo- 
vereign  princes  in  the  Romifh  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  feveral  popes. 
By  the  concordat  for  the  abolition  of  the  pragmatic 
fandion,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  1 516, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  biliiop- 
rics,  and  other  confiftorial  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the  pope  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1648  Pope  Alexander  VIII. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the  king  ah  indult 
for  the  bifhoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munfler  3  and 
in  1668  the  fame  Pope  Clement  IX.  granted  him  an 
indult  for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of  Roufillon, 
Artois,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cardinals  like- 
vvife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  between 
Pope  Paul  IV,  and  the  facred  college  in  1555,  which 
is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of  their 
election.  By  this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the  free 
difpofal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them,  and 
are  empowered  likewife  to  beflow  a  benefice  in  conimen- 
*dam. 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuflom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  Commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  Weil  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  which  lifes  in  the 
mountains  wEich  feparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean.  See  Hindos- 
TAN  and  INDIA. 

INEBRIANTS,  are  defined  to  be  fuch  things  as 
affed  the  nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  through  them  alter  and  diilurb  the  fundions  of 
the  mind.  They  are  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial 3  the  former  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  orien¬ 
tal  and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout 
Europe. 

Natural  Inebriants,' are,  1.  Opium  3  in  ufe  all  over 
the  eaft,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  cuflom, 
fwalloxv  a  drachm.  2.  Peganum  harmala,  Syrian  rue. 
The  feeds  are  fold  in  Turkey  for  this  purpofe  3  and 
with  thefe,  as  Bellonius  relates,  the  Turkifh  emperor 
Solyman  kept  himfelf  intoxicated.  3.  Maflac  of  the 
Turks,  or  bangue  of  the  Peril  an  s 3  prepared  from  the 
dufl  of  the  male-flowrer  of  hemp,  or  from  the  leaves. 
4.  Bangue  of  the  Indians,  from  the  leaves  of  the  hibif- 
cus  fabdariffa.  5.  Seeds  of  various  fpecies  of  the  datura, 
or  thorny  apple.  6.  Pinang,  or  betel  of  the  Indians. 
7*  Roots  of  black  henbane.  8.  The  hyofeyamus  phy- 
ialoides.  9.  Berries  of  the  deadly  nightfhade.  1  o.  Leaves 
of  mi  11  foil,  are  ufed  by  the  Dalekarlians  to  render  their 
beer  intoxicating.  1  x .  Tobacco,  and  feveral  others  lefs 
material  are  mentioned  3  fuch  as  clary,  faffron,  and 
darnel. 

Artificial  Inebriants ,  are  fermented  liquors  from  fari- 
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naceous  feeds  3  wanes,  and  fpirits  drawn  by  diflillation.  Inertia 
With  thefe  is  ranked  the  nedar  of  the  gods,  and  the 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  commonly  called  nepen -  . 
thes ;  and  the  fpells  by  which  Medea  and  Circe  pro¬ 
duced  their  inchantments. 

INERTIA  of  Matter,  in  Fhilofophy ,  is  defined 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  paflive  principle  by  w'hich 
bodies  perfift  in  their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion 
in  proportion  to  the  force  imprefting  it,  and  refill  as 
much  as  they  are  refilled.  It  is  alio  defined  by  the 
fame  author  to  be  a  power  implanted  in  all  matter, 
wdiereby  it  refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  be  made 
in  its  (late.  See  Mfxhanics. 

INESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  adually 
exifting. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in  ejje , 
and  a  thing  in  poffe\  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  fay  is  in  pojfe ,  or  potentia  ;  but  a  thing  apparent 
and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in  ejfe ,  that  is,  has  a  real  be¬ 
ing  eo  inflanti ;  whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  Left 
but  a  poflibility. 

INF ALIST ACID,  an  ancient  punifhment  of  fe¬ 
lons,  by  throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  fands, 
cuflomarily  ufed  in  port-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  waiters,  that  infaliftatus  did  imply  fome  capital 
punifhment,  by  expofing  the  malefador  upon  the  fand 
till  the  next  tide  carried  him  away  3  of  which  cuftom, 
it  is  faid,  there  is  an  old  tradition.  However,  the  pe¬ 
nalty  feems  to  take  its  name  from  the  Norman  falefe , 
or  falejia,  which  fignified  not  the  fands,  but  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  on  the  fea-fliore. 
Commijit  feloniani  ob  quam  fuit  fufpenfns ,  ut  legal  us,  vcl 
alio  jnodo  morn  damnatus ,  &c.  vcl  apud  Dpver  infali¬ 
ftatus,  apud  Southampton  fubmerfus ,  &.c. 

INFALLIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between  the  Prote- 
ftants  and  Papifts,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope  3  though,  in  fad,  they  them- 
felves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fome  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  general  coun¬ 
cil. 

INFAMY,  in  Law,  is  a  term  which  extends  to 
forgery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats,  &c.  by  which  a  perfon 
is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  or  juror,  even  , 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes.  d  ) 

INFANCY,  the  firfl  part  of  life. — Fred.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  infants  until  they  be¬ 
gin  to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty. — Ana¬ 
tomy  difeovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
imperfedion  in  the  human  frame  3  e.  g.  its  parts  are 
difproportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  thofe 
functions  which  in  future  life  they  are  defigued  to  per¬ 
form.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life  3  their  fecretions  are  more  in  quantity  alfo. 

The  bile  is  very' inert  3  the  heart  is  llronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  3  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  alfo  more 
in  proportion  than  in  adults.  Though  thefe  circum- 
flances  have  their  important  ufefulnefs,  yet  the  imper¬ 
fedion  attending  them  fubjeds  this  age  to  many  in¬ 
juries  and  dangers  from  which"  a  more  perfed  ftate  is 
Hh  2  exempted* 
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nifant  sc£emj5fed.  Dr  Percival  obferves,  in  his  Ej/ays  Med. 
~~  v  rfw/  that  of  all  the  children  who  are  born  alive, 
two-thirds  do  not  live  td  be  two  years  old. 

Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adults, 
hence  are  mod:  fubjetff  to  nervous  diforders ;  and  hence 
the  diagnoftics  of  difeafes  are  in  many  refpe&s  obfcure 
or  uncertain,  as  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  in¬ 
fants,  is  fuddenly  affedled  by  a  variety  of  accidents 
too  numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial,  to  gain  our 
attention.  However,  no  very  great  embarraffment 
arifes  to  the  pra&itioner  from  hence  :  for  the  diforders 
in  this  date  are  generally  acute,  lefs  complicated  than 
thofe  in  adults,  and  are  more  eadly  difcovered  than  is 
generally  apprehended. 

INFANT,  denotes  a  young  child.  See  Infancy. 

Infants,  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
were  Twaddled  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  pradlifed  by  the  moderns.  The  Jews 
circumcifed  and  named  their  infant  children  on  the  8th 
day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  doors  with  olive — of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  wool.  The  infant  was  walked  in  warm  water, 
and  anointed  w’ith  oil — by  the  Spartans  with  wine  5  it 
was  then  dreffed,  and  laid  in  a  balket,  or  on  a  fhield  if 
the  father  was  a  warrior,  particularly  amongft  the  Spar¬ 
tans.  At  five  days  old  they  ran  with  it  round  the  fire, 
and  the  mother’s  relations  fent  prefents.  The  Greeks 
named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romans 
on  the  ninth  :  The  naming  was  attended  with  facri- 
fices  and  other  demonft rations  of  joy.  The  maternal 
office  of  fuckling  their  own  children  was  never  decli¬ 
ned,  when  circumftances  would  permit.  Flow  much 
different  is  this  from  the  unnatural  delicacy  obferved 
by  modern  mothers,  a  delicacy  which  to  the  child  is 
cruelty  !  The  40th  day  was  a  day  of  folemnity  for  the 
mother.  The  names  of  children  wrere  regiftered  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  See  Register. 

For  an  account  of  the  cuftom  of  expofing  infants, 
fee  Exposing. 

Infants  were  kept  from  crying  in  the  flreets  by 
means  of  a  fponge  foaked  in  honey.  Nurfes  had  alfo 
their  bugbears  and  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  chil¬ 
dren  into  peace  — The  figure  with  w’hich  they  wrere 
principally  intimidated  was  Mo^poyvKUov,  a  fort  of  raw- 
head  and  bloody  bones. 

Infant,  in  Law ,  is  a  perfon  under  21  years  of  age$ 
whofe  capacities,  incapacities,  and  privileges,  are  va¬ 
rious. 


I.  In  criminal  matters.  The  law  of  England  does 
in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  21, 
as  to  common  mifdemeancrs  \  fo  as  to  efcape  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  the  like  :  and  particularly  in  the 
cafes  of  omiffion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high 
Way,  and  other  fimilar  offences  for,  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants 
JttaciJI.  the  capacity  to  do  thofe  things  which  the  law  requires. 
Comment  But  where  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of  the  peace, 
a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants  when  full- 
grown  are  at  lead:  as  liable  as  others  to  commit)  *,  for 
thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  fuffer  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age  of  21. 

With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  dill  more 
minute  and  circumfpefl  *,  diftinguiihing  with  greater 
nicety  the  feveral  degrees  of  age  and  diferetion.  By 


the  ancient  Saxon  law%  the  age  of  twelve  years  was 
edablidied  for  the  age  of  poflible  diferetion,  when  firft  ~ 
the  undeidanding  might  open  $  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14,  it  was  cetas  pubertati proxwiay  in 
wffiich  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This 
was  the  dubious  dage  of  diferetion  *,  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fourteen  could  be  fuppofed  innocent,  of  any  ca¬ 
pital  crime  which  he  in  fa6l  committed.  But  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  fiends,  and  has  flood  at  leaf!  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Edw’ard  III.  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  con¬ 
tracting  guilt,  is  not  fo  much  meafured  by  years  and 
days,  as  by  the  flrength  of  the  delinquent’s  under- 
llanding  and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  1 1  years  old 
may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  145  and  ifi 
thefe  cafes  our  maxim  is,  that  malitia  fupplet  cetatcm . 
Under  feven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony  *,  for  then  a  felonious  diferetion  ii 
almoff  an  impodibility  in  nature  :  but  at  eight  years: 
old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Alio,  under  14, 
though  an  infant  (hall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be  doli 
incapax ,  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he 
was  dolicapax,  and  could  difeern  between  good  and  eviL, 
he  may  be  convidled  and  fuffer  death.  Thus  a  girl  of 
3  3  has  been  burnt  for  killing  her  miflrefs  :  and  one 
boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  fentenced  to  death, 
and  he  of  ten  years  actually  hanged*,  becaufe  it  ap¬ 
peared  upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himfelf,  and 
the  other  hid  the  body  he  had  killed  ;  which  hiding 
manifefled  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  a  diferetion 
to  difeern  between  good  and  evil.  And  there  was  an 
inftance  in  the  laft  century,  where  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  wTas  tried  at  Abington  for  firing  two  barns  ;  and* 
it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  and  cunning, 
he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  hanged  accord¬ 
ingly.  Thus  alfo,  in  very  modern  times,  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  was  convidled  on  his  own  confeffion  of 
murdering  his  bedfellow  \  there  appearing  in  his  whole 
behaviour  plain  tokens  of  a  mifcliievous  difpofition  ; 
and,  as  the  fparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his 
tender  years  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  public,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  children  might 
commit  fuch  atrocious  crimes  w’ith  impunity,  it  w*as 
unanimoufiy  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a 
proper  fubjecl  of  capital  punifhment.  But,  in  ail 
fuch  cafes,  the  evidence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to 
fupply  age,  ought  to  be  ftrong  and  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  and  contradi&ion. 

2.  In  civil  matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  for  different  purpofes.  A  male  at  1 2  years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  *,  at  1 4  is  at  the  years 
of  diferetion,  and  therefore  may  confent  or  difagree  to 
marriage,  may  choofe  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  difere¬ 
tion  be  aflually  proved,  may  make  his  teftament  of  hi& 
perfonal  eflate  *,  at  37  may  be  an  executor  y  and  at  21 
is  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  may  aliene  his  land,  goods, 
and  chatties.  A  female  alfo  at  feven  years  of  age  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage  *,  at  nine  is  entitled 
to  dower  :  at  I  2  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may  confent  or  difagree  to  marriage,  and,  if  proved 
to  have  fufficient  discretion,  may  bequeath  her  perfonal 
eflate  y  at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  diferetion,  and  may 
choofe  a  guardian  j  at  17  may  be  executrix  }  and  at  2i 

may 
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So  that  full  age  ther,  generally  true,  that  an  infant,  under  21,  can  make 
no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable  :  yet  in  iome 
cafes  he  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented 
or  indentures,  for  feven  years ;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 
Laflly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contraCt  that  will  bind  him  :  yet  he  may  bind 
himfelf  to  pay  for  his  neceflary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 


ltifsmt.  may  difpofe  of  herfelf  and  her  lands, 

"v"—*--  In  male  or  female  is  21  years,  which  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  anniverfary  of  a  perfon’s 
birth  ;  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  ftylecj  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  but  fubjeCl  to  perpetual  guardian- 
fhip,  unlefs  when  married,  niji  conveniffent  in  tnanum 
viri:  and  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away 
in  procefs  of  time,  wre  find  that,  in  females  as  wrell  as 
males,  full  age  was  not  till  25  years.  Thus  by  the 
conftitution  of  different  kingdoms,  this  period,  which 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  juris  pojitivi ,  is  fixed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point*,  (both  probably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
conflitutions  on  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  ad  annum  vigejimum  primum ,  et  eo  ufque  ju - 
venes  fub  tutelar*  reponunt ):  but  in  Naples  perfons  are 
of  full  age  at  18  ;  in  France,  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
riage,  not  till  30  5  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  very  difabilities  of  infants  are  privileges  *,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  hurting  themfelves  by  their 
own  improvident  a£ls.  ,An  infant  cannot  be  fued  but 
under  the  protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againft  all  attacks  as 
wTell  by  law  as  otherwife  :  but  he  may  fue  elthej  by  his 
guardian,  or  prochein  amy ,  his  next  friend  who  is  not  his 
guardian.  This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  perfon  who 
will  undertake  the  infant’s  caufe;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
*  pens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  amy ,  inftitutes  a  fuit 
in  equity  againft  a  fraudulent  guardian. 

With  regard  to  eftates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges.  In  general,  an  infant  (hall  lofe 
nothing  by  noneclaim,  or  negleCI  of  demanding  his 
right ;  nor  (hall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be 
imputed  to  an  infant,  except  in  fome  very  particular 
cafes.  , 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  aliene 
his  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  aCl,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contraCf,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  ftill  to  all  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions  : 
part  of  which  were  juft  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  the  different  capacities  which  they  affume  at  differ¬ 
ent  ages  :  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the 
whole.  And,  firft,  It  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  eftates;  but  infant  truftees,  or  mortagees,  are 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer,  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
eftates  they  hold  in  truft  or  mortgage,  to  fuch  perfon 
as  the  court  (hall  appoint*  Alfo  it  is  generally  true, 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  aCl :  yet  an  infant,  who 
has  an  advowfoii,  may  prefent  to  the  benefice  when  It 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  difperifes  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
confequence :  it  permits  an  infarit  to  prefent  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejected  by  the  bifhop),  rather 
than  either  fuffer  the  church  to  be  unferved  till  he 
come  of  age,  or  permit  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  lapfe  to  the  bifhop.  An  infant  may  alfo 
purchafe  lands,  but  his  purchafe  is  incomplete  ;  for, 
when  he  Comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  difagree 
to  it,  as  he  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
any  reafon  ;  and  fo  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies 
without  having  completed  his  agreement.  It  is,  far- 


phyfic,  and  fuch  other  neceffaries  ;  and  likewife  for  his 
good  teaching  and  inftruCtion,  whereby  he  may  profit 
himfelf  afterwards. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
cldeft  :  the  princes  being  called  infantes ,  and  the  prin- 
ceffes  infantas . 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body  of- 
foot-foldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  regi¬ 
ments.. — The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the  in¬ 
fantas  of  Spain,  who,  finding  that  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moors,  affembled  a  body  of  foot-foldiers,  and  with 
them  engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  me¬ 
mory  of  this  event,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  foot-foldiers, 
who  were  not  before  held  in  much  confideration,  they 
received  the  name  of  infantry. 

Heavy-armed  Ju  fan  try,  among  the  ancients,  were 
fuch  as  wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  fliidds  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the 
fiower  and  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  higheft  rank  of  military  honour. 

Light-armed  Infantry ,  among  the  ancients,  were 
defigned  for  (kirmifties,  and  for  fighting  at  a  diftance. 
Their  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  flings. 

Light  Infantry ,  among  the  moderns,  have  only 
been  in  ufe  fince  the  year  1656.  They  have  no  camp 
equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  much  lighter  than  thofe  of  the  infantry.  Light 
infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of 
fleep  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is 
found  light  cavalry,  there  fliould  be  light  infantry. 
They  fhould  be  accuftomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching  pace,  and  to  be  able 
to  march  at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  oc- 
cafions.  Mod  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have 
light  infantry.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  light  infantry 
came  to  be  ufed  in  the  Britifh  army  :  But  now  every 
regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  whofe  Ration 
is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  occupied 
by  the  grenadiers. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepoffefs  any  one  in  favour  of 
fome  perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as 
that  he  cannot  eafily  be  difabufed.— The  word  infa¬ 
tuate  comes  from  the  Latin  fatuus  “  fool  of  fari , 

to  fpeak  out,”  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  tyau, 
whence  (peer which  fignifies  the  fame  with  vates  in  La¬ 
tin,  or  prophet  in  Englifh ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
their  prophets  or  priefts  ufed  to  be  feized  with  a  kind 
of  madnefs  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make  their 
predictions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  infatuati ,  who  fan¬ 
cied  they  had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatuus ,  had  appeared  to  them.  This, 
word  is  more  generally  applied  by  the  moderns  to  per¬ 
fons  who  are  what  the  vulgar  call  bewitched '  or  under 
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foiric  peculiar  dediny  winch  it  appears  impoffible  for 
them  to  (him. 

INFECTION,  among  phyficians.  See  Conta¬ 
gion*. 

INFEF  TMENT,  in  Scots  Lew,  the  folerr.nity  of  the 
delivery  of  an  heritable  fubje£l  to  the  purchafer, 

INFER  I7E,  (acrifices  offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Du  Manes,  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed  heroes  or  other 
illufirious  perfons,  or  even  any  relation  or  perfou  whofc 
memory  was  held  in  veneration.  Thefe  facrifices  con¬ 
fided  of  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic¬ 
tims,  variety  of  balfamic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  ioofe 
dowers.  The  victims  upon  thefe  occafions  were  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  fmallcr  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times  they 
Sacrificed  flaves  or  captives  ;  But  what  a  shocking  view 
does  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and  human 
blood,  could  fatisfy  or  prove  acceptable  to  a  human 
foul  !  The  facrifices  were  ufually  black  and  barren. 
The  altars  on  which  they  were  offered  were  holes  dug 
in  the  ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  See.  were  ufed  as  libations, 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children, 
on  thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  thofe  of  married 
men  by  women.  The  inferice  were  offered  on  the  9th 
and  30th  days  after  interment  amongfl  the  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Anthederion.  The  whole  of  this 
article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

INFIB UL ATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a  cu- 
flom  among  the  Romans  to  in  fib  ul  ate  their  finging 
boys,  in  order  to  preferve  their  voices  ;  for  this  ope¬ 
ration,  which  prevented  their  retracing  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  to  circumcifion, 
kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and 
prepoderous  venery  ;  ferving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  inclinations,  at  leaf!  to  their  abilities.  It 
appears  by  fome  paiTages  in  Martial,  that  a  lefs  decent 
ufe  was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro¬ 
mans  :  for  force  ladies  of  didin&ion,  it  feems,  took 
this  method  of  confining  their  paramours  to  their  own 
embraces,  Juvenal  alfo  hints  at  fome  fuch  pradlice.  Gel- 
Ids,  a  chafte  author,  fays  infibulation  was  forcetimes 
praCtifed  for  the  fake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  de- 
droys  it  more  than  the  filly  practice  this  operation  feems 
intended  to  prevent.  This  practice  is  not  perhaps  like¬ 
ly  to  be  revived  *,  if,  however,  any  one  who  has  fuffered 
in  his  conditution  by  prepoderous  venery,  fliould  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  fliould  be  inclined  to  prevent 
the  fame  misfortune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  it  is  thus :  The  Ikin  which  is  above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  Tides  with 
ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and  then  fuffered  to  rctraft 
itfelf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much 
of  the  ikin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  mu  ft  make  the 
marks  farther  \  if  the  glans  remain  free  from  them, 
they  fliow  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a  fibula :  then 
paf3  a  needle  and  thread  through  the  fkin  where  the? 
marks  are,  and  tie  the  threads  together  *,  taking  care 
to  move  it  every  day,  until  the  parts  about  the  perfo¬ 
rations  are  cicatrifed  :  this  being  effected,  take  out  the 
thread,  and  put  in  the  fibula  \  which  the  lighter  it  is  the 
better. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  the 
ancient  furgeons  was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  for  difTe- 
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rent  purpofes.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  fibula  feems -to  Infktef, 
mean  a  ring  of  metal,  not  unlike  what  the  country  peo-  Eikiel  c y. 
pie  put  through  the  nofes  of  Irvine*  '  w— ^ 

INFIDEL,  a  term  applied  to  luch  perfons  as  are 
not  baptized,  and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  See  Deist. 

INFIDELITY,  in  a  general  fen fe,  denotes  want  of 
faith  or  belief  in  regard  to  any  fubjeft  or  tranfaclion. 

Re/nr  ions  hniDEmr  fignifies  a  di  (belief  of  Chridia- 
nity. 

Of  all  the  methods  (fays  an  elegant  modern  ef- 
fayid*)  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  devifed  with  a  *  Knox's 
viewT  to  acquire  didinetion,  there  is  none  eafier  than  Ejfayu 
that  of  profefiing  a  difbelief  of  the  edabliihed  religion,^0  l0* 
T-hat  which  (hocks  the  feelings  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  cannot  fail  of  ultra  (Ring  notice  ;  arid  as 
the  vain  are  ufually  confident,  they  utter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  fo  oracular  and  dccifive,  as  induces  the 
fimple  to  think  them  profoundly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  ingenuity,  will  attraft  the  eyes  of  fpedlators,  and 
this  will  fufliciently  anfwcr  the  purpofe  of  many  among 
the  profefied  unbelievers.  One  might  be  diverted,  if 
one  were  not  hurt,  at  feeing  a  circle  of  filly  admirers, 
gaping  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  fome  half-learned  and 
impudent  prater,  who  throws  cut  oblique  iafinuations 
againd  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  facrament.  Thefe 
are  fertile  topics  of  wit  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  might 
mortify  the  vanity  of  fome  very  vain  writers  and  talk¬ 
ers,  if  they  w^ere  to  recoiled,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  ingenuity  which  not  only 
the  viled,  but  the  mod  dupid  and  illiterate*  of  man¬ 
kind,  have  frequently  difplayed  in  all  its  podible  per- 
fed  ion. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity.  It  mud  be  the  foie 
caufe  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
convention.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  a  very 
humane,  judicious,  and  learned  man,  entertaining  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  Chriltianity  ;  if  he  cannot  clear  his 
doubts  by  examination,  he  will  yet  recoiled,  that  doubts 
are  no  certainties  5  and,  before  he  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
pagate  his  fcepticifm,  he  will  a(k  himfelf  thefe  que- 
dions ;  “  Am  I  quite  convinced  that  what  1  doubt  of 
cannot  poftibly  be  true  ?  If  I  am  convinced  of  it,  am  I 
fure  that  the  publication  of  my  opinions  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  ?  Is  not  the  didurbing  of  any 
long-cdablidied  civil  conditution  attended  with  confu- 
fion,  rebellion,  bJooddied,  and  ruin  >  And  are  not  the 
majority  of  men  more  drongly  attached  to  the  religion 
than  the  government  of  their  forefathers  ?  Will  it  ferve 
my  country  to  introduce  difeontent  of  any  fpecies  ? 

May  not  thofe  innovations  in  religion,  which  difeon¬ 
tent  many  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which  are 
caufed  by  frenzy  and  fanaticifm  ?  Granting  that  I 
were  able  to  make  a  party  formidable  enough  to  crufli 
oppofition  and  to  exterminate^  Chridianity,  dill  am  I 
certain  that  I  aft,  in  this  indance,  like  a  good  member 
of  fociety  ?  For  is  not  this  fydem,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  friendly  to  fociety  ?  I  mud  confefs  it $  its 
greated  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive 
then  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authen¬ 
ticity  p  Not  the  good  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  already 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
intereded  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  original.  Is  it  for 

my 
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mv  own  good,  and  with  a  view  to  be  convinced  ?  I 
will  not  deceive  myfelf:  my  motive,  I  fufpeCl,  is  of 
another  kind ;  for  do  i  read  thofe  books  which  have 
been  already  written  to  fatisfy  limilar  doubts  ?  No¬ 
thing  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  to  be  wifer  than  mv 
credulous  neighbours  can  induce  me  to  interrupt  the 
happinefs  of  their  belief.  But  vanity  of  this  fort, 
which  tends  to  difturb  fociety,  to  injure  the  national 
morals,  and  to  rob  many  thoufand  individuals  of  a  co¬ 
pious  fource  of  fweet  and  folid  comfort,  muft  be  pro¬ 
nounced  extreme  wickednefs,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  di&ates  of  natural  religion.  I  (hall  aft  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming 
to  a  fyftem  whofe  beneficial  influence  I  feel  and  con- 
fefs,  and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  belief  in  that 
which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  eftablifhed, 
and  which  promifes  to  foothe  me  in  diflrefs  with  the 
fvveeteft  confolations,  and  to  brighten  the  difmal  hour 
of  death,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy 
ft  ate  of  exigence.  At  all  events,  I  iliall  have  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  having  commanded  myfelf  fo  far,  as  not 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  endangering  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in¬ 
dulging  a  degree  of  vanity,  which,  in  a  creature  fo 
weak  and  fo  Ihort-lived  as  myfelf,  is  a  folly  very  in- 
confiflent  with  the  fuperior  wifdom  which  I  feem  to 
arrogate. 

“  I  will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  author),  that 
all  writers  againft  Chriftianity,  however  they  may  af- 
fe£t  even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour,  philo - 
fophy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  actuated  by  vani¬ 
ty  and  wickednefs  of  heart.  Their  motives  are  as  mean, 
felfifh,  narrow,  and  in  every  refpeCt  unjuflifiable,  as 
the  tendency  of  their  writings  is  mifehievous.  Their 
malice  is  often  impotent,  through  the  foolifli  fophiftry 
of  their  arguments ;  but,  if  ever  it  be  fuccefsful,  it  is 
highly  injurious  :  and  indeed,  confidering  their  motives 
and  the  probable  confequences  of  their  endeavours,  the 
infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the  principles  of  fa¬ 
cial  union,  than  the  thief  or  the  traitor.  Perfecution 
would,  however,  only  promote  his  caufe,  and  his  pro¬ 
per  punifhment  is  contempt. 

“  It  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  chara&er  of  a 
man  of  fenfe,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  doubt  their  truth,  to  the  opinions  of  his 
country.  His  conformity  will  probably  lead  him  to  a 
train  of  actions  and  of  thought,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  induce  him  to  believe.  But,  if  that  fhould  not 
happen,  yet  he  will  a<ft,  as  very  wife  and  very  great 
men  have  a<fted,  in  paying  a  refpe&ful  deference  to  the 
avowed  convi&ion  of  others.  The  moft  intelligent  and 
powerful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appeared  to 
believe  a  very  abfurd  and  hurtful  fyftem,  but  affifted  in 
all  its  ceremonies  as  priefts.  Even  Socrates,  who  evi¬ 
dently  entertained  fame  notions  adequate  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  one  great  and  fupreme  Being,  yet  thought 
it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  fo  far  to 
conform  to  the  wretched  eftablifhment,  as  to  order  in 
his  dying  words  a  facrifice  to  /Efculapius.  This  ex¬ 
ternal  conformity  to  the  national  religion  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  hypocrify.  If  indeed  it  is  carried 
to  extremes,  or  zealoufly  affe&ed,  it  certainly  is  very 
hlameable  and  contemptible  deceit  *,  but  while  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation,  it  ought 


to  be  called  a  decent  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Infidelity, 
majority,  arifing  from  humility,  and  from  a  define  to 
maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  date,  and  to  continue 
an  innocent  and  ufeful  fyftem,  which  has  and  will  al¬ 
ways  greatly  contribute  to  lefien  the  quantity  and  de¬ 
gree  both  of  moral  and  of  natural  evil. 

“  The  eafieft,  after  all,  or  at  lead  the  moft  effe&ual 
method  of  appearing  in  any  cnaraCler,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  with  to  appear.  But  belief,  you  will  fay,  is 
not  in  our  power,  and  how  can  we  believe  what  appears 
to  us  incredible  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  while  it  ap¬ 
pears  incredible.  But  let  me  afk  you,  whether  you 
have  taken  any  pains- to  believe,  or  have  at  .once  and 
at  a  glance  perfuaded  yourfelf,  that  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  is  totally  falfe  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fceptical  writers  never  gave  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  read  thofe  Scriptures  which  they  warmly 
oppofe.  They  hear  obje&ions,  they  read  objections, 
and  they  find,  that  from  men  of  reputed  wit  and  inge¬ 
nuity  the  objections  often  originate.  They  alfo  wifti 
to  be  reputed  men  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  there¬ 
fore  eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  fentiments  of  the 
order.  Perhaps  the  vanity  and  pride  of  this  clafs 
of  men  will  render  all  attempts  to  convince  them 
abortive  }  but  to  modeft  doubters,  and  to  thofe  whofa 
good  fenfe  and  good  difpofitions  lead  them  to  wifh  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  may  not  be 
ufelefs  to  fuggeft  advice,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their 
conviction. 


“  The  chief  thing  required  is  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  pride  of  human  reafon.  Humility  (and  furely  our 
blindnefs  and  imperfections  are  fufficient  to  render  us 
humble,  if  we  would  be  reafanable),  humility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  find  admiflion.  Sin¬ 
cere  endeavours,  fcconded  by  prayers,  will  never  fail 
to  help  our  unbelief.  But,  alas  !  a  fine,  gay,  fpirited, 
liberal,  and  enlarged  modern  philofopher,  would  be 
afhamed  to  be  found  on  his  knees,  or  with  a  Teftament 
in  his  poffeflion.  There  is  fcarcely  any  vicious  a 61,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  fa  much  to  the 
blufti. 

“  A  modeft  well-meaning  man  might,  however,  one 
fhould  think,  divert  himfelf  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  poflibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  fali- 
loquy  :  ‘  I  find  myfelf  placed  in  a  world  abounding 
with  evil  and  mifery.  Under  the  immediate  prelTure 
of  it,  I  feci  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  needle  to  the 
north,  by  its  natural  tendency,  to  the  Deity  for  fup- 
port.  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
fenfe  of  religion.  Feeling  this  diftinCtive  propenfity 
of  my  nature,  I  look  around  to  difeover  to  what  ob¬ 
ject,  and  in  what  manner,  that  part  of  my  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  who  live  in  the  fame  fociety  with  myfelf,  pay 
their  adoration.  I  find  a  fyftem  of  religion  already 
eftablillied,  and  which  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  moft 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth  near  20CO  years.  I 
refalve  to  examine  it.  It  claims  that  refpeCt  from  its- 
antiquity  and  univerfality.  Many  difficulties  appear 
on  the  firft  infpeCtion.  My  reafon  is  often  ftartitd,  and 
my  belief  wavers.  But  I  will  not  yet  give  up  a  point 
of  fa  ferious  importance,  without  further  and  clofer 
attention  to  it.  I  refleCt,  that  2000  years  is  a  vaft 
fpace  in  the  age  of  the  world.  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  myfelf  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  du¬ 
ring  that  time  !  And  were  all  of  them  fools  or  hypo¬ 
crites  ?  . 
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infinite  crites  ?  It  could  not  have  been,  fcan  the  underftand- 
.fi  !St  fi  *n£  a  Poor  ^dividual,  ju^  come  into  the  world,  and 
*  mals.  hardly  knowing  where  he  is,  comprehend  on  intuition 

. ;  an  objedl  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  make  the  mighty 

difcovery  which  has  efcaped  millions  of  the  wifefl  and 
molt  learned  of  mortals  ?  Or,  fuppofing  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  lall  the  only  ho¬ 
ned;  man  who  will  confefs  it  ?  I  am  afhamed  to  avow 
fuch  an  idea  to  myfelf.  But  yet,  if  I  reje£l  what 
they  received,  furely  I  avow  it  in  the  more  expredive 
language  of  my  ccndu£l.  Pride,  I  fear,  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  my  fcepticifm  ;  and  humility  muft  form  the 
bafis  of  my  belief.  I  will  check  my  own  prefumption, 
and  reje£l  the  cavils  of  vain  and  foolifh  philofophy. 
Shall  a  poor  wreak  creature,  who  cometh  up  like  a 
flowTer,  and  is  cut  down,  who  fleeth  as  a  fhadow,  and 
•never  continueth  in  one  (lay,  prefume  to  pronounce  de- 
cifively  in  that  little  period,  in  which  he  has  fgarcely 
time  to  look  about  him  before  he  dies,  againft  a  fy- 
|tem  wdiich  has  ftrong  internal  and  external  evidence 
of  divine  original,  which  is  moft  ufeful  and  comfortable, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  among  a  great  portion 
of  mankind  during  almofl  20  centuries  ?  No,  it  is  the 
firft  wifdom  to  be  humble.  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  faith,  and  faith  by  falvation. 
It  plainly  appears,  that  I  can  lofe  nothing  by  belief, 
but  fome  of  thofe  exceflive  and  irregular  enjoyments, 
which  would  deftroy  my  health  and  life  ;  but  I  may 
poflibly  gain  a  glory  and  a  happinefs  which  fliall  con¬ 
tinue  to  all  eternity.” 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end  :  in  wrhich  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  tofignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
fouls.  This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  infinitum 
a  parte  pofi ;  as,  on  the  contray,  by  infinitum  a  parte 
ante ,  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  be¬ 
ginning. 

Infinite  Quantities.  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed  any  aflignable  quan¬ 
tities,  does  include  a  negation  of  limits  ;  yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  this  notion,  wfe  (hall  find  that  fuch  mag¬ 
nitudes  are  not  equal  among  themfelves,  but  that  there 
are  really,  befides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
three  feveral  forts  of  infinite  folidity  ,  all  of  which  are 
quantitates  fui  generis ,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpecies  are 
in  given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be 
confidered  either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  fo  infi¬ 
nitely  extended  one  way,  or  elfe  both  ways  from  the 
fame  point ;  in  wdiich  cafev  the  one,  which  is  a  begin* 
ning  infinity,  is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  which  is 
the  £um  of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infinity  3  or,  as 
may  be  faid,  of  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  pofi, 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in 
which  there  is  always  as  much  to  follow  as  is  paft,  from 
any  point  or  moment  of  time  3  nor  doth  the  addition 
or  fubdu&ion  of  finite  length,  or  fpace  of  time,  alter 
the  cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one 
or  the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathematicians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  fmall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefimals,  the  element,  by  which 
any  quantity  increafes  or  decreafes,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
infinitely  fmall  3  and  i$  generally  expreffed  by  two  or 
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more  terms,  fome  of  which  aje  infinitely  lefs  than  the  Infinitive 
relt  3  which  being  negle&ed  as  of  no  importance,  the  II 
remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference  of  n  u^nce‘, 
the  propofed  quantity.  The  terms  that  are  negle&ed  in 
this  manner,  as  infinitely  lefs  than  the  other  terms  of 
the  element,  are  the  very  fame  which  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  gene¬ 
rating  motion,  during  the  infinitely  fmall  time  in 
which  the  element  is  generated  :  fo  that  the  remaining 
terms  exprefs  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro* 
duccd  in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motion  had  con¬ 
tinued  uniform  :  therefore  thofe  differences  are  accu¬ 
rately  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating 
motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  me¬ 
thod  infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  negle&ed, 
the  conclufions  are  accurately  true  without  even  an  in¬ 
finitely  fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions.  See  Flux¬ 
ions. 

INFINITIVE,  in  Grammar ,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  moods,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 

See  Grammar. 

INFINITY,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  thing 
infinite.  See  Metaphysics. 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hofpital,  where  the  weak 
and  fick  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
which  difpofes  them  to  kindle  or  catch  fire.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  N°  336.  p.  490. 

INFLAM MATION,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  a 
rednefs  and  fwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  &c.  See  Medicine  Index. 

Inflammation  of  Oils  by  concentrated  Acids.  See 
Chemistry,  N°  876  and  893. 

INFLATION,  formed  from  in  and  flatus  ;  o ffio, 
tl  I  blow  3”  blowing  up,  the  a6l  of  firetching  or  fill¬ 
ing  any  flaccid  or  diflenfible  body  with  a  flatulent  or 
windy  fubilance. 

INFLECTED  rays.  See  InfieBed  Rats. 

INFLECTION,  called  alfo  a  dffraBion ,  and  defec¬ 
tion ,  in  Optics ,  is  a  property  of  light,  by  reafon  of 
which,  when  it  comes  within  a  certain  diflance  of  any 
body,  it  will  either  be  bent  from  it,  or  towards  it  3 
which  is  a  kind  of  imp^rfeft  refle&ion  or  refra&ion. 

See  Optics. 

INFLECTION,  or  Point  of  Inflection ,  in  the 
higher  geometry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to 
bend  a  contrary  wTay. 

Inflection,  in  Grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  declenfion  and  conjugation. 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  either  with  their  light  or  heat  3  to 
which  aftrologers  idly  aferibe  all  fublunary  events. 

Alchemifls  alfo,  who  to  this  aferibe  the  philofophers 
Hone,  tell  us,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  ftars,  which,  in  their  paffage 
through  the  atmofphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moifl 
parts,  the  grofleft  whereof  they  depofite  in  the  fands  and 
earths  where  they  fall  •,  that  thefe,  filtrating  through 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  defeend  even  to  the  centre, 
whence  they  are  driven,  by  the  central  fire,  back  again 
to  the  furface  3  and  in  their  afeent,  by  a  natural  kind 
of  fublimation,  as  they  find  earths  duly  difpofed,  they 
form  natural  bodies,  as  metals,  minerals,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  &c.  Thus,  it  is  pretended,  that  chemMry, 
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Tnforrna-  confining  of  an  artificial  imitation  of  thefe  natural  ope- 
j  J10n»  rations,  and  in  applying  active  principles  to  paffive  prin- 
1  niJ*mer*  ciples,  can  form  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c. 

INFORMATION,  in  Law ,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  crown-office,  as  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a 
declaration .  See  Prosecution. 

Informations  are  of  two  forts  5  firtt,  thofe  vrhich  are 
partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
fubjeft  ;  and  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  former  are  ufually  brought  upon  penal 
ttatutes,  which  inffidt  a  penalty  upon  conviction  of  the 
offender,  one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  another 
to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  By  the  flatute  31  Eliz. 
c.  5.  no  profecution  upon  any  penal  flatute,  the  fuit 
and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  part  to  the  king 
and  in  part  to  the  profecutor,  can  be  brought  by  any 
common  informer  after  one  year  is '  expired  fince  the 
commiffion  of  the  offence  $  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer  ;  nor,  where  the  for¬ 
feiture  is  originally  given  only  to,  the  king,  can  fuch 
profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  commiffion  ©f  the  offence. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  king  alone,  are  alfo  of  two  kinds  :  firfl,  thofe 
which  are  truly  and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed 
ex  officio  by  his  own  immediate  officer,  the  attorney- 
general  :  fecondly,  thofe  in  which,  though  the  king 
is  the  nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of 
fome  private  perfon  or  common  informer  }  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king’s  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  ufually  called  the  majler  of  the  crown- 
effice ,  who  is  for  this  purpofe  the  Handing  officer  of  the 
public.  The  objeCls  of  the  king’s  own  profecutions, 
filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  attorney-general,  are  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  diflurb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  molefl  or 
affront  him  in  the  regular  difcharge  of  his  royal  func- 
JBlaciJl .  tions.  For  offences  fo  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu- 

Cvmmeni.  nifhing  or  preventing  of  which  a  moment’s  delay  would 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre¬ 
vious  application  to  any  other  tribunal :  which  power, 
thus  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  eafe  and  fafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiftence,  of  the  executive  magiflrate,  was 
originally  referved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Englifh  con- 
flitution,  wherein  provifion  is  wifely  made  for  the  due 
prefervation  of  all  its  parts.  The  obje£ts  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  informations,  filed  by  the  matter  of  the  crown- 
office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fub- 
jedt,  are  any  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riots, 
batteries,  libels,  and  other  immoralities  of  an  atro¬ 
cious  kind,  not  peculiarly  tending  to  ditturb  the  go¬ 
vernment  (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 
general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  mott  public  animad- 
verfion.  And  when  an  information  is  filed,  either 
thus,  or  by  the  attorney -general  ex  officio ,  it  mutt  be 
tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  of¬ 
fence  arifes  :  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  he  mutt  refort  to  the  court  for  his  punifh- 
ment.  See  a  hiftory  and  vindication  of  this  mode  of 
profecution  in  the  work  cited  on  the  margin,  vol.  iv. 

P*  3°9 — 312* 

INFORMER  ( informator )  in  Law ,  a  perfon  that 
informs  againtt,  or  profecutes  in  any  of  the  king’s 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


courts,  thofe  that  offend  againtt  any  law  or  penal  tta-  InfradUon 

tute.  See  Information.  indention* 

Informers  were  very  common  both  in  Greece  and  0  _  ^ 

Rome.  Every  corner  of  the  ftreets  was  pettered  with 
fwarms  of  turbulent  rafcals,  who  made  it  their  conftant 
bufmefs  to  pick  up  ttories  and  catch  at  every  occafion  to 
accufe  perfons  of  credit  and  reputation:  Thefe  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  \  for  a  more  particular  ac¬ 

count  of  whom,  fee  ‘the  article  Sycophant. 

Amongft  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  forts, 
?nandatores  and  delator  es.  Thefe  played  into  each  other’s 
hands  \  the  former  marking  down  fuch  perfons  as  they 
pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanort 
and  the  other  profecuting  them.  What  tended  to  in- 
create  the  number  of  thefe  peftilent  fellows  was,  that 
the  informers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
effedts  of  the  perfon  convidied.  Wicked  princes  re¬ 
warded  and  countenanced  this  mifchievous  tribe  \  but 
Titus  fet  on  foot  a  mott  diligent  fearch  after  them, 
and  punifhed  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  banifh- 
ment.  Trajan  alfo  is  praifed  by  Pliny  for  a  fimilar 
condudl. 

INFRACTION  (formed  from  in,  and  the  fupine 
of  frango,  “  I  break,”)  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  lafv,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a  fe£t  of  prede- 
ttinari^ns,  who  maintain,  that  God  has  created  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow¬ 
ing  them, the  means  neceffary  to  fave  themfelves,  if 
they  would  5  and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they 
hold  that  God’s  decrees  were  formed  infra  lapfum ,  after 
his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence  thereof  \ 
in  contradittin&ion  to  the  SuFRAlapsarians. 

INFRA  scapularis,  in  A?iatomy .  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles , 

Infra  Spinatus,  in  Anatomy .  See  Anatomy  ibid, 

INFUL  A,  in  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  prietts  upon  the  head,  from 
which  on  each  fide  hung  a  ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Roman  than  a 
Grecian  cuttom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  Aineas,  who 
covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  performance  of  facri- 
fice,  lett  any  ill-boding  omen  Ihould  ditturb  the  rites. 

The  infulae  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  prietts,  but  were  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  viffims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 

The  infulag  were  alfo  called  vittce, 

INFUND  I BULIFORM,  in  Botany ,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  fuch  monopetalous  *  or  one-leaved  flowers 
as  referable  a  funnel  in  fhape,  or  which  have  a  narrow  < 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb 
or  mouth. 

INFUSION,  in  Pharmacy,  an  operation,  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plants  are  drawn  out,  by  fteeping  them  in 
fome  convenient  fluid  without  boiling. 

INGELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
refidence  of  the  emperor ;  feated  on  the  river  Salva, 
on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a  charming  pro- 
fpeft.  E.  Long.  8  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

INGENUOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  open , 
fair,  and  candid. 

Ingenuous  (ingenuusf  in  Roman  antiquity,  an* 
appellation  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 
had  never  been  Haves  ;  for  the  children  of  the  liber li, 
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ingefta  or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  call- 
Iiwrad  e<^  f&er tin not  ingetiui  ;  this  appellation  of  ingenuits 
tude.  being  referved  for  their  children,  or  the  third  genera- 
— ■ v — '  tion. 

INGEST  A,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  all 
forts  of  alirr.cnt  taken  into  the  body. 

1NGLLVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granivorous 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time  before  it  is  tranf- 
rnitted  to  the  true  fiamach. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  hand  fome  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  ftrongeft  in  Bavaria,  with  a  famous  univerfity 
and  a  handfomc  cliurch.  The  heufes  arc  built  with 
Hone,  and  the  flreets  large.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube, 
in  E.  Long.  11.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

INGOT,  a  mafs  of  gold  or  filver  melted  down,  and 
call  in  a  mould,  but  not  coined  or  wrought. 

INGRAFTING,  in  Gardening .  See  Grafting, 
Gardening  Index . 

INGRATITUDE,  the  oppofite  of  gratitude.  See 
Gratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  ffiameful,  that  there  never 
was  a  man  found  who  would  own  himfelf  guilty  of 
it,  and,  though  too  frequently  pra&ifed,  it  is  fo  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  ungrateful 
perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt  or  the  capability  of  all  other 
crimes. 

The  ungrateful  are  neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker, 
their  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion  and 
fociety,  by  making  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good  natured.  (oee  Gratitude).  However,  it  is 
better  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  ingratitude  than  to  be  want¬ 
ing  in  charity  and  benevolence. 

Great  minds,  like  Heav’n,  are  pleas’d  with  doing  good; 
Though  the  ungrateful  fubjecls  of  their  favours 
Are  barren  in  return. 

1.  In  a  little  w7ork  intitled  Friendly  Cautions  to 
Officers ,  the  following  atrocious  inftance  of  ingratitude 
is  related.  An  opulent  city  in  the  weft  of  England, 
little  ufed  to  have  troops  with  them,  had  a  regiment 
lent  to  be  quartered  there  :  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  wealthieft  merchants,  glad  to  fliow  their  hofpita- 

r  lity  and  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  took  the  firft 

opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  officers,  in¬ 
viting  them  to  their  houfes,  and  ffiowing  them  every 
civility  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a  defirable 
fituation.  A  merchant,  extremely  eafy  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  took  fo  prodigious  a  liking  to  one  officer  in 
particular,  that  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  made  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  mafter  of 
it,  the  officer’s  friends  being  always  wTelcoine  to  his 
table.  The  merchant  was  a  widower,  and  had  only 
two  favourite  daughters  *,  the  officer  in  fo  comfortable 
a  ftation  call  his  wanton  eyes  upon  them  3  and  too  fa¬ 
tally  fucceeding,  ruined  them  both.  Dreadful  return 
to  the  merchant’s  mifplaced  friendffiip !  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  ungenerous  a£lion  was,  that  all  of¬ 
ficers  ever  after  were  fhunned  as  a  public  nuifance,  as 
a  peft  to  fociety :  nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps 
yet  conquered  their  averfion  to  a  red- coat. 

2.  We  read  in  Rapin’s  Hiftory,  that  during  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  certain 
TDerfpn  knowing  the  humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs 


Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one  continued  cxercife  of  bene-  Ingraii- 
ficence,  fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and  lut*c> 
maintained  for  lome  time.  Hearing,  however,  ol  the  **  v 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and  re¬ 
ward  to  thofe  who  diicovcred  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebelq  he~  betrayed  his  benefatlrefs  3  and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  of  jufticc  and  equity  which  prevailed 
among  the  minifters,  that  he  was  pardoned  and  recom- 
penfed  for  his  treachery,  while  ffie  was  burnt  alive  for 
her  charity  ! 

3.  The  following  inftance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  hiftory. — Humphry  Banniftcr  and  his  father 
were  both  fervants  to  and  raifed  by  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  3  who  being  driven  to  abfeond,  by  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  befalling  the  army  he  had  raifed  againft 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  he  without  footman  or 
page  retired  to  Bannifter’s  houfe  near  Shrewfbury,  as 
to  a  place  where  he  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expetft  fecurity.  Bannifter,  however,  upon  the  king’s 
proclamation  promifing  icool.  reward  to  him  that 
(hould  apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mafter  to  John 
Merton  high  ffieriff  of  Shropffiire,  who  fent  him  un¬ 
der  a  ftreng  guard  to  Salisbury,  where  the  king  then 
was,  and  there  in  the  market  place  the  duke  was  be¬ 
headed.  But  Divine  vengeance  purfued  the  traitor 
Bannifter  3  for  demanding  the  loool.  that  was  the 
price  of  his  mafter’s  blood,  King  Richard  refufed 
to  pay  it  him,  faying,  u  He  that  would  be  falfe  to 
fo  good  a  mafter,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.”  He 
was  afterwards  hanged  for  manflaughter,  his  eldeft 
fon  run  mad  and  died  in  a  hog-fty,  his  fecond  became 
deformed  and  lame,  and  his  third  fon  was  drowned  in  a 
fmall  puddle  of  water.  His  eldeft  daughter  was  got  with 
child  by  one  of  his  carters,  and  his  fecond  was  feized 
with  a  leprofy  whereof  Ihe  died. — Hiji .  of  Eng.  8vo. 
vol.  i.  p.  304. 

The  following  barbarous  inftances  are  from  ancient 
Hiftory. 

4.  When  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia  was  at  Celene,  a  Fid.  Herod, 
city  of  Phrygia,  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  who  had  his  re-h  vii*c*  35* 
fidence  in  that  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the 

opulent  prince  of  thofe  times,  entertained  him  and  hiscr^* 
whole  army  with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made 
him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  furprifed  and 
charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiofity  to 
inquire  to  what  a  fum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius 
made  anfwer,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  them 
to  his  fervice,  he  had  taken  an  exa<ft  account  of  them, 
and  that  the  filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000 
talents  (about  255,000b  fterling),  and  the  gold  to 
4,000,000  of  darics  (about  1,700,000b  fterling), 
wanting  7000.  All  this  money  he  offered  him, 
telling  him,  that  his  revenue  was  fufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  this  houfehold.  Xerxes  made  him  very 
hearty  acknowledgments,  and  entered  into  a  particular 
friendffiip  with  him,  but  declined  accepting  his  prefent. 

The  fame  prince  who  had  made  fuch  obliging  offers 
to  Xerxes,  having  defired  a  favour  of  him  fome  time 
after,  that  put  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
be  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldeft,  in  order 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  :  the  king  was 
fo  enraged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  in  it- 
felf,  that  he  caufed  the  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  underftand,A  _ 

that 
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Ingrefs  that  it  was  a  favour  he  fpared  him  and  the  reft:  of  his 
T  U  children.  Yet  this  is  the  fame  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 
*-  admired  for  his  humane  retifftion  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  army,  “  That  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  in 
ico  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  remaining  ^  on 
which  account  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the 
uncertainty  and  inftability  of  human  things.1’  He 
might  have  found  another  fuhjeft  of  refleftion,  which 
would  have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  affliction, 
had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  hirafelf,  and  confi- 
dered  the  reproaches  he  delervei  for  being  the  inftru- 
menl  of  haltening  the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people, 
whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  facrifice  in  an 
unjuft  and  unneCeflury  war. 

Zonor.  An-  5.  Bafilius  Macedo  the  emperor,  exercifing  himfelf  in 
nal. rom. :ii  hunting,  a  fport  he  took  great  delight  in,  a  great  flag 
P*  A55*  running  furioufly  againft  him,  fattened  one  of  the 

branches  of  his  horns  in  the  emperor’s  girdle,  and 
pulling  him  from  his  horfe,  dragged  him  a  good  dif- 
tance,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  life )  which  a 
gentleman  of  his  retinue  perceiving,  drew  his  fvvord 
and  cut  the  emperor’s  girdle  afunder,  which  difen- 
gaged  him  from  the  beaft,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  his 
perfon.  But  obferve  what  reward  he  had  for  his  pains: 
44  He  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head  for  putting  his 
fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor  j”  and  fullered 
death  accordingly. 

INGRESS,  in  /HJlronomy ,  lignifies  the  fun’s  enter¬ 
ing  the  firft  fcruple  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  ligns, 
efpecially  Aries. 

INGRIA,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  lying 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
filh  j  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  Finland  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Pe- 
terfburgh  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
river  Neva,  and  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  north  5 
by  Great  Novogorod,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  :  and  by 
Livonia,  on  the  weft. 

INGROSSER,  or  Engrosser,  in  common  law, 
is  one  who  buys  up  corn  growing,  or  any  pro  vi  lions  by 
wholefale,  before  the  market,  to  fell  again.  See  Fore¬ 
stalling. 

It  alfo  lignifies  a  clerk  who  writes  records  or  inftru- 
ments  of  law  on  fkins  of  parchment.  See  Engros¬ 
sing. 

INGUEN,  in  Afnatotny,  the  fame  with  whatris  cthcr- 
vvife  fallen  grow . 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of 
the  hiftory  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  about 
A.  D.  1030.  He  received  the  firlt  part  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Wefhninftcr }  and  when  he  vifited  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  G-nfeffor, 
he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  Queen 
Edgitha.  1  hat  amiable  and  learned  piincefs  took  a 
\  pleafure  in  examining  our  young  fcholar  on  his  pro- 

grefs  in  grammar,  and  in  difputing  with  him  in  logic  } 
nor  did  Ihe  ever  difmifs  him  without  fome  prefent  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation.  From  Weftminfler  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Arifiotelian  phiiofophy,  in  which  he  made 
greater  proficiency  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
When  he  was  about  21  years  of  age,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  William  duke  of  Normandy  (who  vifited  the 
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court  of  England,  A.  D.  105!,  and  made  hinifelflngi 
fo  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  his  In 
fecretary,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  his  own  do- 
minions.  In  a  little  time  he  became  the  prime  fa¬ 
vourite  of  his  prince,  and  the  difpenfer  of  all  prefer¬ 
ments,  humbling  fome,  and  exalting  others,  at  his 
pleafure  ;  in  which  difficult  ftation,  he  confeffcth, ’he 
did  not  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modefty  ana 
prudence.  This  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  courtiers  to  avoid  the  effedls  of  which,  he  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  With  a  company  of  30  horfemen,  he 
joined  Sigfrid  duke  of  Mentz,  who,  with  many  Ger¬ 
man  nobles,  bilhops,  clergy,  and  others,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  When  they  were 
all  united,  they  formed  a  company  of  no  fewer  than 
7000  pilgrims.  In  their  way  they  fpent  fome  time  at 
Conftantinople,  performing  their  devotions  in  the  feve- 
ral  churches.  In  their  paffage  through  Lycia,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and 
wounded  many  of  them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  mafs  of  money.  Thofe  who  efcaped  from  this 
difafter,  at  length  reached  Jerulalem,  vifited  all  the 
holy  places,  and  bedewed  the  ruins  of  many  churches 
with  their  tears,  giving  money  for  their  reparation. 
They  intended  to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  ;  but  beinrr 
prevented  by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on 
board  a  Genoefe  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brundu- 
iium,  from  whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to 
Rome.  Having  gone  through  a  long  courfe  of  devo¬ 
tions  in  this  city,  at  the  feveral  places  diflinguifhed  for 
fanclity,  they  feparated,  and  every  one  made  the  beft 
of  his  way  into  his  own  country.  When  Ingulph  and 
his  company  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  20  half-ftarved  wretches,  without  money,  clothes,  or 
horfes  :  A  faithful  piclure  of  the  difaftrous  journeys  in¬ 
to  the  Holy  Land,  fo  common  in  thofe  times.  Ingulph 
was  now  fo  much  difgufted  with  the  world,  that  he^refol- 
ved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Fontenelle  in  Normandy  ;  in  which,  after  fome  years, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  prior.  When  his  old 
mafter  was  preoaring  for  his  expedition  into  England, 

A.  IX  ic 66,  he  was  fent  by  his  abbot,  with  joo 
merks  in  money,  and  1  2  young  men,  nobly  mounted 
and  completely  afmed,  as  a  prefent  from  their  abbey* 
Ingulph  having  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  pre- 
fented  his  men  and  money  to  his  prince,  who  received 
him  very  gracioufiy  ;  fome  part  of  the  former  affe&ion 
for  him  reviving  in  his  bofom.  In  confequence  of  this 
he  raffed  him  to  the  government  of  the  rich  abbey  of 
Croyland  in  Lincoln  flare,  A.  D.  1076,  in  which  he 
fpent  the  laft  34  years  of  his  life,  governing  that  fociety 
with  great  prudence,  and  protecting  their  poffeffions 
from  the  rapacity  of.the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  royal  mafter.  I  he  lovers  of  Engliih  hifto¬ 
ry  and  antiquities  are  much  indebted  to  this  learned  ab¬ 
bot,  (or  his  excellent  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland, 
from  its  foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1091,  into 
which  he  hath  introduced  much  of  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes 
that  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  Ingulph  died  of  the 
gout,  at  his  abbey,  A.  D.  1109,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age. 

INHALER,  in  Medicine ,  a  machine  for  breathing 
in.  warm  fleams  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr 
J  1  ~  Mudge 
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in  the  cure  of  the  cattarhous  cough, 
body  of  the  inftrument  holds  about  a  pint}  and  the 
handle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  veffel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  others 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a  flexible  tube 
about  five  cr  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth-piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover  there  is  a 
valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  (huts  the  communication 
between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  inhaler 
and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  a6l  of  infpiration,  the  air 
rufhes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  confequently, 
filled  with  hot  vapours.  In  expiration,  the  mouth 
being  flill  fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together 
with  the  fleam  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in  the  co¬ 
ver.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  a<fl  of 
refpiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler,  with¬ 
out  the  neceflity,  in  the  a £t  of  expiration,  of  either 
breathing  through  the  nofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
the  mouth 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or  intereft 
in  lands,  invefted  in  a  perfon  and  his  heirs.  See 
Descent. 

INHIBITION,  a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge 
from  farther  proceeding  in  a  caufe  depending  before 
him.  .  ^ / 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  toge¬ 
ther,  as  of  the  fame  import  ;  but  inhibition  is  mod 
commonly  a  writ  iffuing  out  of  a  higher  court-chriflian 
to -a  lower;  and  prohibition  out  of  the  king’s  court  to 
an  inferior  court. 

Inhibition,  in  Scots  Law,  a  diligence  obtained,  at 
the  fuit  of  a  creditor  againll  his  debtor,  prohibiting 
him  from  felling  or  contracting  debts  upon  his  efiate  to 
the  creditor’s  prejudice. 

INJECTION,  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid 
medicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  tube, 
clyfier-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Injection,  in  Surgery ,  the  throwing  in  fome  liquor 
or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  incifion.  1  his 
praCtice,  and  that  of  transfufion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  ano-  smade^of  brafs. 
ther,  were  once  greatly  praCtifed,  but  are  now  laid 
alide. 

Anatomical  Injection ,  the  filling  the  veffels  of  a  hu¬ 
man,  or  other  animal  body,  with  fome  coloured .  fub- 
'itance,  in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifica¬ 
tions  vifible. 

I.  The  belt  account  of  the  method  of  injeCting  the 
fanguiferous  veflels  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late 
Dr  Monro,  publiflied  in  the  Medical  Efiays,  vol.  i. 

p.  79.  ' 

“  The  inftrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
thrown  into  the  veflels  is  a  tight  eafy  going  fyringe  of 
brafs,  to  which  feveral  (hort  pipes  are  fitted,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  ferevvs,  the  other  extremities  of  thefe  pipes 
being  of  different  diameters  without  any  ferew,  that 
they  may  Aide  into  other  pipes,  which  are  fo  exaClly 
adapted  to  them  at  one  end,  that  when  they  aie  prefled 
a  little  together,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  :  and 
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The  becaufe  their  cohefion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  refill  the 
pufhing  force  of  the  injeClion,  which  would  drive  off  ' 
this  fecond  pipe,  and  fpoil  the  whole  operation  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  extremity  of  this  fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which 
receives  the  firft  kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a 
fquare,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  rifing  circle, 
which  hinders  the  key  that  clofely  grafps  the  fquare' 
part  from  Aiding  backwards  or  forwards ;  or  a  bar  of 
brafs  muft  Hand  out  from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  held  with 
the  fingers.  The  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  fe¬ 
cond  fort  of  pipes  is  of  different  diameter  ;  and  near  it 
a  circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be 
funk  into  it,  is  formed  ;  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the 
veffel  at  which  the  injection  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  Aide  oft*. 

“  Befides  this  form  deferibed,  common  to  all  this 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  fome  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  additional  mechanifm,  for  particu¬ 
lar  purpofes ;  as,  for  inftance,  when  the  larger  veffels 
are  injected,  the  pipe  fattened  into  the  veffel  ought  ei¬ 
ther  to  have  a  vr^ve  or  a  ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  at  pleafure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  out  from 
the  veflel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwife,  as  the  inje&ion,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  injection  muft  either  continue 
all  that  wdiile  in  the  fame  poAure  ;  or,  if  the  fyringe 
is  too  foon  taken  off,  the  injedled  liquor  runs  out  and 
the  larger  veffels  are  emptied.  When  the  fyringe  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  liquor  necef- 
fary  to  fill  the  veffels,  there  is  a  necefiity  of  filling  it 
again.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  was  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veffel,  fome  of  the 
inje£lion  would  be  loft,  and  what  was  expofed  to  the 
air  would  cool  and  harden  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  pipes 
ought  to  have  a  reflected  curve  tube  coming  out  of 
their  fide,  with  a  valve  fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  the  ftraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  from  the 
crooked  to  the  ftraight  one  :  the  inje&or  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  relieved  pipe  irn- 
merfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injected;  may,  as  foon  as  he 
has  puftied  out  the  firfl:  fyringeful,  fill  it  again  by 
only  drawing  back  the  fucker ;  and,  repeating  this 
quickly,  will  be  able  to  throw  feveral  fyringe fuls  into 
the  veffels. 

“  All  thefe  different  forts  of  pipes  are  commonly 
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“  The  liquors  thrown  into  the  veffels,  with  a  defign 
to  fill  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  as 
will  incorporate  w’ith  water,  or  fuch  as  are  oily  : 
both  kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences; 
which  I  (hall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  fhail 
conclude  with  that  which  I  have  found  by  experience 
to  fucceed  beft. 

“  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichthyocolla, 
fyths,.  common  glue,  & c.  diffolved  and  pretty  much 
diluted,  mix  eafily  with  the  animal  Auids,  wftfich  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  w’ill  pafs  into  very  fmall  veffels 
of  a  well-chofen  and  prepared  fubjeft,  and  often  an- 
fwer  the  intention  fufficiently,’  where  the  defign  is  on¬ 
ly  to  prepare  fome  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no 
veffels  can  be  expe&ed  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the  eye 
can  difeover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fedtions  of  the  vef- 
fels  w’ould  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides  are  collapfed. 
But  when  the  larger  veffels  are  alfo  to  be  prepared* 

there 
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there  is  a  maniieft  difadvantage  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  preparation  ;  for  if  nothing  but  the  glu¬ 
tinous  liquor  is  inje&ed,  one  cannot  keep  a  fubjeft  fo 
long  as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  differing  the  inje£fed  part,  feveral  veflels  will 
probably  be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  foak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  glue  *,  but  then  it  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  the  leaft  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  and  if  the  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  veflels  appear  quite 
flirivelled,  when  the  watery  part  of  the  injection  is 
evaporated :  or  the  efflux  of  the  inje&ion  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  by  carefully  tying  every  veflel  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  it;  (till,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  veflels  to  contrad  when  the  glue  is  drying.  If,  to 
obviate  thefe  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor  ftiould 
firfl  be  injeded  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  capillary  veflels 
will  contain,  and  the  coqamon  oily  or  waxy  injedion  is 
puffied  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  veflels  diftended, 
the  wax  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it  has  run  far 
enough  ;  the  two  forts  of  liquors  never  mifs  to  mix  ir¬ 
regularly,  and  the  whole  appears  interrupted  and  bro¬ 
ken  by  their  foon  feparating  from  each  other ;  which 
is  fiill  more  remarkable  afterwards,  when  the  watery 
particles  are  evaporated. 

“  Spirits  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and 
oils,  and  fo  far  is  proper  to  fill  the  very  fmaller  vef- 
fels  with  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coagulates  any 
of  our  liquor  it  meets,  which  fometimes  blocks  up  the 
vcflfels  fo  much,  that  no  more  injedion  will  pafs  ;  then 
it  fcarce  will  fufpend  fome  of  the  powders  that  prove 
the  mod  durable  colours  ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 
the  veflels  mull  become  very  fmall ;  and  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for  connec¬ 
ting  its  particles  together,  generally  is  feen  fo  inter¬ 
rupted,  that  the  fmall  ramifications  of  veflels  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  fcratches  of  a  pencil, 
than  of  regular  continued  canals. 

“  Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  may  fometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  fmall  vef- 
feb,  and  keeps  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  ftretch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  Hill  in 
the  veflels,  it  is  liable  to  flop  too  foon,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  veflels,  which  other  li¬ 
quors  enter  ;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand¬ 
ling  makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara¬ 
tion  very  ugly  (a). 

“  The  method  I  have  always  fucceeded  be  ft  with, 
in  making  what  may  be  called  fubti/e  or  fine  inje&ions , 
is,  firfl  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentine,  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veflels;  and,  imme¬ 
diately  after,  to  pufh  the  common  coarfe  inje&ion  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fubtile  enough  to  enter 
rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can ; 
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its  refinous  parts,  which  remain  after  the  fpiritucus 
are  evaporated,  give  a  fufficicnt  adhefion  to  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fubftatice  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to 
keep  them  from  feparating,  and  it  intimately  incor¬ 
porates  with  the  coarfer  injection  ;  by  which,  if  the  injec¬ 
tion  is  rightly  managed,  it  is  impoflible  or  the  fli  lrpeft  eye 
to  difeover  that  two  forts  have  been  made  ufe  of  (b). 

All  the  liquors  with  which  the  veflels  of  animals 
are  artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near  the 
fame  colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the  very  fmall 
veflels,  becaufe  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous, 
without  a  mixture  of  fome  fubftance  to  impart  its  co¬ 
lour  to  them  ;  and  where  feveral  forts  of  even  the  lar¬ 
ged  veflels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
be  diftinguiihed  from  another,  unlefs  the  colour  of  each 
was  different ;  which  has  likewife  a  good  effe£l  in 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomifts  have  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  fuch  fubftances, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions;  fuch 
as  gamboge,  faffron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &c.  which  can 
be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  My  defign  being 
only  to  confider  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injecting  liquors  propofed  to  fill  capillary  veflels,  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  except  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins,  I  (hall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  common  colours  employed  to  thefe  laft 
named  two  forts  of  veflels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimes  blue,  without  mentioning  the  others, 
which  require  very  little  choice. 

“  Anatomifts  have,  I  imagine,  propofed  to  imitate 
the  natural  colours  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fubftance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green  :  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  ftrong 
relle&ion  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  unaptnefs  mod  fuch  bodies  have  to  tranfmit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  leaft  a  confiderable  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid  ; 
without  which,  the  very  fine  veflels,  after  being  in- 
jedted,  would  ftill  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or 
vegetable  fubftances  made  ufe  of  fpr  colouring  injec¬ 
tions,  fuch  as  cochineal,  laque,  rad,  anckifie,  brazil¬ 
wood,  indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  flop  fome  of  the 
veflels  :  their  colour  fades  fooner  when  kept  dry  \  they 
more  eafily  yield  their  tindlure  when  the  parts  are  pre- 
ferved  in  a  liquor  ;  and  rats,,  mice,  and  infedls,  will 
take  them  for  food  :  for  which  reafons,  though  I  have 
frequently  fucceeded  in  injedling  them,  I  rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red  ; 
of  which  this  laft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.  The  green-coloured;  powder 
«  generally 


(a)  Rigierus  ( Introduft,  in  notitiam  rerum  natur .  &c.  4to,  Hague,  1743,  tituL  Balfamum)  gives  Ruyfch’s  me¬ 
thod  of  injedling  and  preferving  animals,  which,  he  fays,  Mr  Blumentroft,  prefident  of  the  Peterfburg  aca¬ 
demy,  affured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruyfch’s  own  hand-writing  to  the  Czar.  According  to 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  fummer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added, 
was  Ruy fch’s  injecting  ceracia  materies. 

(b)  Mr  Ranby’s  injefting  matter,  as  publiffled  by  Dr  Hales,  ( Hcemafi .  Ex.  21.)  is  white  rofin  and  tallow, 
of  each  two  ounces,  melted  and  drained  through  linen  ;  to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely, 
ground  indigo,  which  was, firfl  well  rubbed  with  eight  ounces  of  turpentine  varniftu. 
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ft**1,  generally  ufed  is  verdigrife  ;  but  I  rather  clioofe  that 
v  preparation  of  it  called  dijliiled  verdigrife  ;  becaufe  its 
colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does  not  fo  often  run  into 
fmall  knots  as  the  common  verdigrife,  but  diffolves  in 
the  oily  liquors. 

“  The  method  of  preparing  the  injection  cotnpofed 
of  thefe  materials,  is  to  take  for  the  fine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured  on 
three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  diddled  verdigrife  finely 
powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding  on 
marble  ;  flir  them  well  with  a  fmall  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  aie  exa&ly  mixed,  then  ilrain  all  through  a  fine  lin¬ 
en  rag.  The  feparation  of  the  groffer  particles  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  better  made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces  of 
the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and  after  liirring  them  to¬ 
gether  ltrongly,  flop  rubbing  with  the  fpatula  for  a 
i'econd  or  fo,  and  pour  off  into  a  clean  velfel  the  oil 
with  the  vermilion  or  verdigrife  fufpended  in  it  ;  and 
continue  this  fort  of  operation  till  you  obferve  no 
more  of  the  powder  come  off*,  and  all  that  remains  is 
granulated.  The  coarfer  injection  is  thus  prepared : 
Take  tallow,  i  pound  ;  wax,  bleached  white,  5  oun¬ 
ces  falad  oil,  3  ounces  :  melt  them  in  a  fkillet  put 
over  a  lamp  :  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces  ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  diffolved,  giadually  fprinkle  in 
of  vermilion  or  verdigrife  prepared,  3  ounces  5  then 
pafs  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed  linen-cloth, 
to  feparate  all  the  groffer  particles  j  and,  when  you 
defign  to  make  it  run  far  into  the  veffels,  fome  oil 
of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  before  it  is 
ufed. 

44  The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  and  indeed  what 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  inje&ions,  is  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  the  fubjeft  whofe  veffels  are 
to  be  filled. 

4*  In  choofing  a  fit  fubje£f,  take  thefe  few  general 
rules  :  1.  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  inje6fed  is, 
the  mje&ion  will,  cecteris  paribus ,  go  farthefl,  and  vice 
verfa.  2.  The  more  the  creature’s  fluids  have  been  dif¬ 
folved  and  exhaufled  in  life,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation 
will  be  greater.  3.  The  lefs  folid  the  part  defigned  to 
be  inje£led  is,  the  more  veffels  will  be  filled.  4.  The 
more  membranous  and  tranfparent  parts  are,  the  injec¬ 
tion  lhows  better  j  whereas,  in  the  folid  very  hard  parts 
of  a  rigid  old  creature,  that  has  died  with  its  veffels. 
full  of  thick  flrong  blood,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  inje£t 
great  numbers  of  fmall  veffels. 

44  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  fubjeft  for  injecling, 
the  principal  things  to  be  aimed  at  are.  To  diffolve 
the  fluids,  empty  the  veffels  of  them,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prevent  the  inje&ion’s  coagulating  too  foon.  To 
anfwer  all  thefe  intentions,  authors  have  propofed  to 
injtft  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  re¬ 
turns  clear  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  veffels 
are  thereby  fo  emptied  blood,  that  all  the  parts  ap¬ 
pear  white  ;  after  which,  they  pufh  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air ;  and  laflly,  by  preffmg  with  their  hands, 
they  fqueeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  preparation, 


one  can  indeed  injefl  very  fubtilely  j  but  generally  there  InjefUotu 

are  inconveniences  attend  it.  Fur  in  all  the  parts  where - J 

there  is  a  remarkable  tunica  cellulofa ,  it  never  miffe^  to  ' 
be  full  of  thewyater,  which  is  apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de¬ 
figned  to  be  preferved  either  wet  or  dry  ;  and  lome 
particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifs  to  be  mixed  in  the 
larger  as  well  as  fmaller  veffels  with  the  oily  injection, 
and  make  it  appear  difeontinued  and  broken  :  where¬ 
fore  it  is  much  better  to  let  this  injection  of  water 
alone,  if  it  can  be  poffibly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mace¬ 
rate  the  body  or  part  to  be  injedled  a  coniiderable  time 
in  water,  made  fo  warm  (c)  as  one  can  hold  his  hand 
eafiiy  in  it  j  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  warmth 
all  the  time,  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  water  as  it  cools, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place  ;  by  which  the 
veffels  will  be  fufficiently  foft-ned  and  relaxed,  the  blood 
will  be  melted  down,  and  the  injedion  can  be  in  110 
danger  of  hardening  too  foon  *,  whereas,  if  the  water 
is  too  hot,  the  veffels  ffirink,  and  the  blood  coagu¬ 
lates.  From  time  to  time  we  fqiieeze  out  the  liquids 
as  much  as  poflible  at  the  cut  veffel  by  which  the  in¬ 
jection  is  to  be  thrown  in  (d).  The  time  this  mace¬ 
ration  is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  fubjedl,  the  bulk  and  thickned  of  what 
we  defign  to  inject,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  we  ob¬ 
ferve  in  the  veffels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  y  at  lead,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  the  whole  fubjet,  or  part  macerated,  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  warmed  all  through  ;  and  that  we  conti¬ 
nue  the  preffure  with  our  hands  till  no  more  blood  can 
be  brought  away,  whatever  polition  we  put  the  lub- 
jet  in. 

When  the  fyringe,  injet  ions,  and  fubjets,  are  all 
in  readinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen, 
as  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  veffel  bv  which  the  injec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  thrown  as  poffible  j  for  if  the  pipe  is  too 
large,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  introdu¬ 
ced.  I  the  pipe  is  much  fmaller  than  the  veffel,  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  to  tie  them  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  veffel,  fome  fmall 
paffage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  the  injeClion  will 
fpring  back  on  the  inje&or  in  the  time  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  neared  velfels  remain  afterwards  undi- 
ftended,  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity  that  oozes  out. 

Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  veffel,  or  at  an  incifion  made  in  the  fide 
of  it  ^  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
the  veffel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  poffible,  by  the  help 
of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  furgeon’s  knot 
is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly  as 
the  thread  can  allow  \  taking  care  that  it  fliall  be  funk 
into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  around,  other- 
wife  it  will  very  eafily  Aide  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation, 
which  rums  it. 

44  If  there  have  been  large  veffels  cut,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  veffels  you  defign  to  inje&,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk, 

which 


(c)  Ruyfch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  day  or  two  in  cold  water  5  which  mud  have  a  better  effeft  in 
pi  el  tin  p  the  blood  than  warm  water  has. 

f d)  When  Rryfch  intended  to  injefl  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downwards,  in 
the  descending  aorta. 
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Injedlon.  which  you  do  not  refolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  care- 
”"v— '  fully  now  tied  up,  to  fave  the  inje&ed  liquor,  and 
make  the  operation  fucceed  better  in  the  view  you  then 
have. 

“  When  all  this  is  done,  both  forts  of  injections  are 
to  be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  ftir  them 
conftantly,  left  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  burn  (e).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be 
made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
in  it,  if  the  fubjeCl  has  been  previoufly  well  warmed 
in  water  j  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  made, 
the  -oil  ought  to  b':  fcalding  hot,  that  it  may  warm 
all  the  parts  which  are  defigned  to  be  inje&ed.  The 
coarfe  injection  ought  to  be  brought  near  to  a  boiling. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen 
round  the  parts  of  the  fyringe  which  the  operator  is 
to  gripe,  and  fecured  the  linen  with  thread,  the  fyringe 
is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  feveral 
times  up  (f),  and  the  pipe  within  the  veflel  is  to  be 
warmed  by  applying  a  fponge  dipped  in  boiling  water 
to  it  (g). 

“  After  all  is  ready,  the  fyringe  being  cleared  of  the 
water,  the  injeCtor  fills  it  with  the  finer  injeClion  j  and 
then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  into  that  in  the 
vefiel,  he  prefles  them  together,  and  either  with  one 
hand  holds  this  laft  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes  the 
fyringe,  and  with  his  breaft  pufhes  the  fucker ;  or, 
.  giving  the  pipe  in  the  veflel  to  be  held  by  an  afliftant, 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
puflies  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confequeutly 
throws  in  the  injection,  which  ought  to  be  done  flow- 
ly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injeded  and  ftrength 
of  the  veflels.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  inje&ion  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this  matter  was  to 
continue  pufhing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  flop  which 
would  require  a  confiderable  force  to  overcome.  But 
this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  veflel 
are  not  injefled  j  as  for  inftance,  when  the  veflels  of 
the  thorax  only  are  to  be  injected  :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fent  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  injection  is  requifite  here.  As 
foon  as  that  ftop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  back,  that  the  neareft  large  veflels  may  be 
emptied.  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injeCtion,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
to  be  pufhed  into  the  veflels  quickly  and  forcibly,  hav¬ 
ing  always  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  the 
veflels,  bulk,  &.c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft  the 
fucker,  till  a  full  ftop,  or  a  fort  of  pufh  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  muft  beware  of  thrufting  any  more, 
otherwife  feme  of  the  veflels  will  be  burft,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  preparation  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  immediately  ftop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and 


take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufficient  Injection, 
time  for  the  coarfe  inje&ion  to  coagulate  fully,  before 
any  part  is  difle&ed.  Ruyfch,  immediately  after  throw¬ 
ing  in  the  injection,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
ftirred  it  continually  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  the  ver¬ 
milion  to  feparate  from  the  tallow.” 

II.  The  inje&ion  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  fanguiferous,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  finallnefs  of  the  veflels  *,  fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  was  almoft  quite  impra&icable.  Methods  in¬ 
deed  had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  improper  form  of  the  inftruments,  and  the 
inferior  (kill  of  anatomifts  in  f6rmer  times,  we  may 
juftly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  moil  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  anatomy. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lympha¬ 
tics  are  to  be  injected,  is  a  proper  method  of  difeover- 
ing  them  ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on 
account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  tranfparency. — To  find 
out  thefe  veflels,  the  fubjeCl  muft  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubjeCl,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two  ;  it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anatomi¬ 
cal  preparations  are  made,  and  becaufe  at  that  time  of 
the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  fteady.  He  fays 
alfo,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  light  pafting 
through  the  glafs  of  a  window  is  better  for  this  purpofe 
than  the  open  air,  as  the  veflels  are  more  diftin&ly  feen. 

The  injecting  of  the  veflels  is  like  wife  rendered  more 
difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  eafe  with  which  the  hu¬ 
midity  is  evaporated  from  them.  It  will  likewife  be 
neceffary  to  incline  the  part  in  various  ways  to  the  light, 
as  fome  of  the  veflels  are  moft  eafily  difcoverable  in  one 
pofition  and  fome  in  another.  The  lacteal  trunks  under 
the  peritoneal  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  the  lympha¬ 
tics  on  the  external  furface  of  the  liver,  ,&c.  particular¬ 
ly  require  this  method.  He  difeommends  the  ufe  of 
magnifying  glaffes.  “  I  am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  that 
tlrofe  who  attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium 
will  not  acquire  that  vifus  eruditus  which  is  obtained  to 
a  furprifing  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been  much  expe¬ 
rienced  .  in  inject ing  lymphatic  veflels.  A  lateral  light 
is  likewife  preferable  to  a  horizontal,  or  even  to  an  ob¬ 
lique  fky-light. 

“  The  fubjects  muft  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  Sufficient 
height,  which  might  be' contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water-proof  j 
which  would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver, 
which  is  almoft  always  neceflary  -  for  injecting  thefe 
veflels,  from  being  loft.  The  furface  of  the  table  fhould 
likewife  be  hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls 
may  be  collected  in  the  middle,  where  a  hole  with 
a  ftopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickfilver  which  collects.  Such  a  table  would  alfo  be 
convenient  for  holding  water  for  the  purpofe  of  fteeping 
membranous  parts  which  are  frequently  to  be  injected; 

and 


(E)  'Ruyfch  melts  his  tallow  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he  puts  the  veflel  containing  the  in¬ 
jection.  ^ 

(f)  He  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

„  .(G)  warms  his  pipe,  by  putting  the  body,  after  the  pipe  is  fixed  in  the  veflel,  into  hot  water.  When  this 
is  to  be  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  veflel. that  is  to.  be  ia- 
ieCled, 
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Tnjc&ion.  and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  become 
dry  \  which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous  to 
move  into  water  during  the  time  of  operation.  Even  a 
common  table  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  may  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  :  the  hole  may  be  round  or  fquare  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomift  \  but  the  table 
muff  be  conftnnfted  of  fuch  materials  as  are  not  liable 
to  warp  in  warm  water.  Shou'd  the  anatomift  not  be 
provided  with  either  of  thefe  tables,  the  parts  muft  be 
laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  difh,  that  the  quickfilver  may 
be  faved.” 

The  materials  for  injecting  thefe  veffels  are  only 
quickfilver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  inje&ion  of  ana- 
tomifts ;  the  former  being  always  ufed  in  inje&ing  the 
lymphatics  and  la&eals,  it  being  almoft  impoflible  to 
fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  inje&ion  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic 
du£!  ;  and  in  fome  particular  inftances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  ftze,  a  coarfe  inje&ion  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Inje&ions  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
firangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  moft  ufeful  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  dire£ls  to  perforate  the  fmall  in- 
teftines,  and  throw  in  ftarch-water  with  folutions  of 
mufk,  or  indigo  and  ftarch-water.  “  In  a  word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
wdth  fuch  colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extremely 
ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more 
may  be  feen  by  examining  the  veffels  diftended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  abforption,  than  by  anato¬ 
mical  inje&ion  pra&ifed  in  the  dead  body.”  Lieber- 
kuhn  firft  difcovered  the  ampullulm  by  feeding  chil¬ 
dren  in  whom  the  lafteal  glands  were  obftru&ed  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  death  with  milk  ;  by  which  means 
not  only  the  la&eal  trunks  became  diftended  with 
chyle,  but  likewife  the  ampullulae.  Thus  abforbing 
mouths  of  the  la&eal  veffels  wTere  difcovered  by  Lieber- 
kuhn  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  Afellius  difcovered  the 
lafteals  themfelves.  Thus  alfo  Euftachius  difcovered 
the  thoracic  du&  in  a  horfe  *,  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced 
the  lafteal  veffels,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  du<ft,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligatures  on  the  root  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  previoufly  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likewife  was  enabled  to  ob- 
ferve  the  la&eals  of  a  crocodile  when  dill  ended  with 
chyle. 

The  coarfe  inje&ion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
mutton-fuet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds  of  reftn  to  one  of  fuet.  If  required  of  a  thick¬ 
er  coniiftence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure 
wax  :  if  of  a  fofter  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuet  :  Orpiment  or  king’s  yellow’  is  generally 
made  ufe  of ;  though  others  are  equally  proper,  provi¬ 
ded  they  be  fine  enough. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  inje&ing  the  lymphatic 
veffels  are  the  inje&ing  tube  and  pipes,  lancets,  blowf- 
pipes,  knives,  fciflars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  inje&ing  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glafs  tube  two 
e  or  three  feet  long  *,  which  is  one  of  the  reafons  why, 

before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic 
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fyftem  could  be  inje&ed.  Tubes  of  fuch  a  length  are  Inje&Jor 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  perfon,  and  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To 
perform  it  in  the  beft  manner,  the  inftrument  fhould  be 
held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inftruments 
ufed  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of  glafs  or  of 
brafs  j  which,  when  filled  with  mercury,  may  be  held 
in  the  hand  like  a  pen  :  a  glafs  tube,  however,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fomewhat  in  the  fhape 
of  a  trumpet }  fix  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad  where  broadeft,  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  where  narroweft.  A  collar  of  fteei  half  an 
inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  is  ce* 
mented  to  this  pipe,  and  a  fmaller  tube  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  the  collar  \  the  whole 
terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about  an  inch  in  length. 

This  laft  is  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  whole  work  to 
execute  *,  it  fhould  be  drilled  out  of  a  folid  piece  of  me¬ 
tal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of  plate  foldered,  as 
thefe  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the  edges,  and  the  folder 
is  alfo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  mercury.  Thofe 
ufed  by  Mr  Sheldon  were  made  by  drilling  a  fmall  hole 
lengthwdfe  through  a  bit  of  w’ell-tempered  wire.  It  is 
cleaned  by  means  of  a  very  fmall  piece  of  fteel-wire  ca¬ 
pable  of  paffing  through  the  bore  of  the  tube.  This 
ought  to  be  annealed  left  it  fhould  break  \  in  which  cafe 
the  broken  bit  could  not  eafilybe  got  out.  Very  fmall 
tubes  may  be  made  of  glafs  drawn  out  as  fine  as  wTe  choofe  \ 
and  though  very  apt  to  break,  they  are  eafily  repaired. 

They  ought  to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily 
melted.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fit 
the  collar  wdth  a  fteei  ftop-cock. 

The  brafs  tube  reprefented  by  our  author  is  about 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide 
where  wideft.  The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  *,  a  fteei 
piece  and  capillary  tube  being  fcrewed  to  it  as  in  the  * 
other. 

The  lancets  are  to  be  exquifitely  ffiarp,  in  order  to 
cut  into  the  lymphatic  veffels.  The  latter  are  eafily  in¬ 
flated  by  the  fmall  filver  blow-pipes  ufually  put  up  in 
the  differing  cafes  by  the  London  mathematical  inftru¬ 
ment  makers :  differing  knives,  fine-pointed  fciffars, 
accurately  made  differing  forceps,  with  ftraight  or 
crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubftituted  with  advantage, 
as  not  being  afte&ed  by  the  quickfilver. 

We  muft  next  confider  the  proper  fubje&s  for  injec¬ 
tion.  Mr  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  fhould  be  as 
free  from  fat  as  poffible  :  he  has  always  found  in  the 
human  fubje6l  thofe  wTho  died  univerfally  dropfical,  or 
of  an  afcites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  beft,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons,  viz.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no  animal  oil, 
and  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood  \  both  of 
which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance,  very  much 
impede  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  veffels ;  but 
wffien  the  cellular  veffels  are  loaded  with  water,  the  ab- 
forbents  are  more  readily  traced,  and  with  lefs  rifk  of 
wounding  them  in  diffe&ion  :  the  preparations  alfo,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  lafting.  This  cir- 
cumftance  is  found  to  be  of  moft  confequence  in  prepa¬ 
ring  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  trunk  and  extremities 
of  the  human  fubjeft.  Of  all  the  vifcera  in  young  fub- 
jefts,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be  inje&ed  with 
fuccefs  *,  and  thefe  may  be  fuccefsfully  inje&ed  even  in 
the  foetus.  It  will  be  moft  proper  to  begin  the  opera¬ 
tion 
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I-nje&ton.  tion  upon  the  fubje&  immediately  after  death,  as  lymph  In  thefe  it 

-  or  chyle  v.  ill  then  be  more  readily  found  in  the  veffels, 

than  when  we  wait  a  longer  time.  In  preparing  the 
la£teals,  previouily  diftended  with  milk  in  the  living 
fubjeft,  it  is  proper  to  have^he  inteflines  and  mefentery 
plunged  (with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter) 
into  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  This  procefs  will  coagu¬ 
late  the  chyle  *,  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  vefiels 
will  be  beautifully  feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the 
parts,  by  preserving  them  in  proof-fpirit,  as  wet  fpeci- 
mens  :  “  In  this  way  (fays  Mr  Sheldon)  I  have  made 
in  the  dog  one  of  the  mod;  natural  preparations  that  can 
be  feen  of  the  la&eals  inje&ed  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  abforption.”  We  may  alfo  prepare  the  la£feals 
by  the  method  nfed  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mention¬ 
ed  ;  by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  by  the 
indigo  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  By 
tying  the  thoracic  du£l  near  its  infertion  into  the  angle 
formed  between  the  fubclavian  and  jugular  veins  on 
the  left  fide,  or  by  tying  thefe  "veins  on  both  fides, 
we  may  diftend  almofl  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  vefiels  in  many 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  where 
they  can  fcarcely  be  traced  by  injection,  add  even  in 
fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impoflible  for  the  injec¬ 
tions  to  reach  them. 

Another  method,  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firfl  pra&ifed  by  Malpighi.  In  this  the 
part  is  to  be  fleeped  in  water,  and  the  liquid  changed 
as  long  as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood  5  differing  the 
parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  till  the 
putrefa£lion  begins.  As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 
place,  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  difiend  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  feen,  and  then  in¬ 
jected  with  quickfilver.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  this  method  will  not  in  general  anfvver  fo  well  in 
the  human  fpecies  as  in  quadrupeds  •,  the  air  having  ne¬ 
ver  pafled  by  putrefaction  into  the  human  laCteals  in 
any  of  the  fubjeCts  which  Mr  Sheldon  tried,  though  it 
will  take  place  in  thofe  of  the  horfe  or  afs  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  knimals  :  drawing  of  the  laCteals  may  like- 
wife  be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  advantage. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  human  body  alfo  this  method 
may  be  employed  to  advantage ;  as  the  liver,  heart, 

&.c.  It  may  likewife  be  ufeful  to  make  ligatures  on 
the  large  trunks  ©f  the  vefiels  previous  to  the  macera¬ 
tion,  that  thus  the  air  may  be  confined *as  foon  as  it  is 
extricated  from  the  coats  by  putrefaCtion.  Our  au¬ 
thor  adds,  that  if  ligatures  were  made  upon  the  wrifis 
and  legs  in  articulo  mortis ,  or  immediately  after  death, 
the  lymph  would  be  flopped  in  the  vefiels,  the  latter 
would  become  difiended,  and  might  be  injected  with 
the  greatefi  facility  by  the  common  method  after  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  ligature.  Mr  Sheldon  in  fuch  a  cafe  re¬ 
commends  the  tourniquet.  u  I  have  reafon  (fays  he) 
to  believe,  that  abforption  goes  on  as  long  as  mufcular 
irritability  remains  j  which  la  ft  continues  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  general  itife  of  the  animal  is  loft.”  On 
this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  mak- 
ing  ligatures  for  fuch  purpofes  upon  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  in  a rticulo  mortis ,  or  even  immediately  after  death, 
favours  fo  much  of  barbarity ,  that  we  cannot  think  it 
will  be  often  praCtiied.  In  fome  cafes,  even  in  the 
dead  fubjeCt,  ligatures  are  ufeful ;  as  when  we  are 
fearching  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Vor,.  XI.  Part  I. 
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is  ufeful  to  ftroke  up  the  parts  with  the  Inje&ion. 
finger,  by  which  means  the  fmall  quantity  of  lymph  — 
remaining  in  the  vefiels  will  be  forced  upwards,  and 
flopped  by  the  ligature  \  after  which  the  veffels  may 
be  eafily  injeCted  with  quickfilver,  as-  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

To  injeCt  the  vefiels,  we  muft  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  directing  the  point  of  the  lancet  almoft  always 
towards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  veffels,  and  taking 
care  not  to  carry  the  incifion  through  the  oppofite 
fide.  If  the  veffels  happen  to  lie  under  the  perito¬ 
neum  as  the  laCteals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  lungs,  we  may  cl*  into  their  cavity- 
through  thefe  membranes.  In  injeCting  thofe  of  the 
extremities,  however,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  diffeCt  the  veffels  we 
defign  to  fill  away  from  the  fat  and  reticular  fubftance 
before  we  attempt  to  open  them  witn  the  lancet.  The 
tube  with  the  pipe  affixed  to  it  is  previoufly  to  be  filled 
with  mercury  :  the  anatomift  then  inflates  the  vefiel  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe,  takes  the  tube  from  the  aftiit- 
ant,  and,  introduces  the  fmall  tube  into  the  punCture. 

In  this  operation  it  will  be  found  necefiary  not  to  carry 
the  tube  farther  into  the  vefiel  than  is  fufficient  to  give 
the  mercury  a  free  paffage  *,  for  if  we  introduce  it  farth¬ 
er,  the  paffage  of  the  mercury  will  be  impeded  by  the  ' 
pipe  being  pufhed  againfi  the  fide  of  the  vefiel.  Should 
not  the  fluid  be  able  to  effect  a  paffage,  it  will  then  be 
necefiary  to  prefs  upon  the  furface  of  it  in  the  tube  with 
our  fingers.  If  it  defeend  freely,  and  without  any  of  it 
pafling  between  the  fide  of  the  vefiel  and  fmall  pipe,  we 
have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  mercury  as  the  latter 
defeends  *,  but  if  it  gets  out,  we  muft  then  tie  the  vef- 
fel.  This,  however,  fhould  always  be  avoided  if  pof- 
fible  ;  becaufe,  if  not  very  dexteroufly  performed,  the 
operator  will  be  apt  to  feparate  the  tube  from  the  vef- 
fel }  and  on  this  account  the  punCture  ought  always  to 
be  very  fmall,  no  larger  indeed  than  is  necefiary  to  al¬ 
low  the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty.  As  the  injeCtion 
proceeds,  the  preffure  upon  the  furface  of  the  quickfil¬ 
ver  muft  be  carried  on  higher  and  higher  in  the  courfe 
of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come  near  the  gland  or  glands 
into  which  the  veffels  terminate  j  otherwife  we  fhall 
feldom  get  the  cells  of  the  glands,  or  the  veffels  emer¬ 
ging  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  glands,  well  injeCted. 

In  injecting  the  lymphatic  veffels  of  the  extremities,  it 
will  be  ufeful  to  taife  the  part  where  the  pipe  is  in- 
ferted  higher  than  the  other  end  of  the  limb,  and  to 
make  the  affiftant  prefs  with  liis  hands  along  the  fkin 
in  the  courfe  of  the  veffels,  which  will  favour  the  pro** 
grefs  of  the  injeCtion*  When  the  veffels  are  fuificiently 
filled,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fwelling  of  them, 
and  by  the  refiftance  the  mercury  meets  with,  the  af- 
fiftant  paffes  a  ligature  about  the  vefiel  and  ties  it  above 
the  punCture  before  the  anatomift  withdraws  the  injec¬ 
tion-pipe. 

The  method  of  injeCting  the  larger  trunks  or  thora¬ 
cic  duCt  with  the  coarfe  injeCtion  is  exaCtly  Jimilar  to 
that  already  deferibed  for  the  fanguiferous  veffels.  ^ 

Mr  Sheldon,  however,  recommends  the  ufe  of  fome 
-pipes  of  a  particular  conftruCtion  invented  by  himfelf. 

The  improvement  confifts  in  fhaping  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  like  a  pen  \  taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and 
point  blunt,  to  avoid  cutting  the  vefiel  when  we  intro¬ 
duce  them.  Thus  much  larger  tubes  than  thofe  com- 
K  k  „  monly 
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IniedfHon.  monly  In  ufe  may  be  admitted  3  and  there  is  no  occafion 

,ll,n  v  to  make  any  bulb  or  riling  near  the  extremity  of  thefe 
final]  pipes  to  prevent  the  thread  from  flipping  off :  for 
this  will  certainly  hinder  us  from  inferring  pipes  of  fuch 
diameter  as  might  otherwife  be  done. 

Having  thus  fhown  the  method  of  injefting  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  me¬ 
thod  of  differing  and  preparing  them  either  for  imme¬ 
diate  demonflration,  or  for  prefervation  for  any  length 
of  time.  In  the  diffedlion,  great  care  is  requihte,  on 
account  of  the  exquifite  thinnefs  of  their  coats  :  but  if 
this  fhould  happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be  neceffary 
to  introduce  the  pi  *  at  the  ruptured  part  3  and  having 
fecured  it  above  and  below  with  ligatures,  to  fill  it  a- 
gain  as  before  directed.  Our  author  recommends,  for 
the  purpofe  of  diffe£rion,  fuch  knives  as  are  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Germans  and  French  in  tracing  the  nerves. 
They  muff  be  made  thin  in  the  blade  like  lancets,  and 
not  much  larger.  A  variety  of  different  lhaped  blades, 
fome  fmgle  and  others  double  edged,  will  be  neceflary 
for  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  fault  of  the  common 
differing  knives  being  that  they  are  too  thick  in  the 
blade,  which  makes  them  foon  blunt,  and  occafions  the 
trouble  of  perpetual  grinding,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  thofe  juft  recommended.  A  fharp-pointed  forceps 
is  neceffary,  in  order  to  lay  faff  hold  of  the  fmalleft  por¬ 
tion  of  cellular  fubfiance  3  but  they  ought  not  to  be  fo 
fhnrp  as  to  endanger  the  pun61uring  of  the  veffels  :  nor 
Tli 'uld  they  by  any  means  be  bowed  or  fliff  in  the 
fpring,  to  prevent  the  fingers  of  the  operator  from  being 
wearied  in  the  operation.  They  fliould  alfo  be  made 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hold  large  as  well  as  fmall  por¬ 
tions  of  reticular  fubfiance.  For  diffe£Hons  of  this  kind-, 
firre-pointed  feiffars  and  lancets  fixed  in  handles  are  feme- 
times  neceffary  3  and  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  plunge 
the  parts  into  water,  in  order  to  loofen  the  reticular 
membrane  connected  with  the  outfide  of  the  coats  of 
the  veffels  ;  by  which  means  they  may  be  differed  more 
eafily,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  wounding  them.  The 
blood  may  be  extra&ed  by  frequently  changing  the  wa¬ 
ter.  After  being  inje£led  with  quickfilver,  the  parts 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  water,  be- 
-caufe  the  volatile  alkali  formed  by  putrefa£Hon  is  apt  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  mercury. 

The  difle&ion  being  performed,  the  preparation  is 
then  to  be  preferved  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  ffate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  nature.  Preparations  of  the  larger  parts, 
*as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  fhould  be  preferved  dry  *, 
and  to  dry  them  effectually,  they  fhould  be  expofed  to 
a  free  current  of  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
and  the  veffels  fhould  be  difplayed  in  their  natural 
fituation.  When  fully  dried,  they  ought  then  to  be 
varnifhed  over  with  tranfparent  fpirit  or  copal  varnifh  : 
which  will  not  only  preferve  them  from  infeCts,  but 
render  them  more  beautiful,  and  the  veffels  more 
confpicuons.  They  fhould  then  be  inclofed  in  glafs 
cafes,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
pofition,  and  handled  as  little  as  pofiible. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  dufl,  we  muff 
in  the  firft  place  fill  the  aorta,  vena  cava  fuperior,  and 
vena  azygos  or  interccflalis,  with  coarfe  injeHion  3 
Then  fill,  with  the  fame,  the  veffels  below  the  right 
crus- or  little  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm.  The  du£l  is 
fometimes  prepared  with  quickfilver  3  but  Mr  Sheldon 
recommends  to  anatomifts  to  make  drawings  of  any 
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thing  new  or  remarkable  in  their  preparations  of" the  Irj’ftion. 
lymphatic  veffels  with  quickfilver  3  as  mofi  of  thofe  !— v-^ 
fpecimens,  particularly  fuch  as  are  dried,  become  at 
lafi  totally  ulelefs  by  reafon  of  the  drying  of  the  vef¬ 
fels  and  the  efcape  or  blackening  of  the  mercury  j  or 
from  the  varnifh  growing  more  and  more  opaque  with 
age.  The  quickfilver  injeCrion,  however,  in  fome 
cafes  is  very  ufeful.  Thus,  for  inft-mce,  if  we  vvifh 
to  demonffrate  the  valves  in  the  thoracic  dud,  or  any 
other  large  abforbent  veffel,  we  need  only  injedl  the 
veffels  with  quickfilver,  diffed  and  dry  them,  then  cut 
them  open,  and  let  the  mercury  run  out  :  after  which 
the  valves  will  appear  by  making  fedions  in  the  coats 
of  the  veffels.  This  may  be  done  Hill  better  by  varnifh- 
ing  the  veffels  three  or  four  times  before  the  iedions 
are  made  ;  becaufe  the  varnifh  will  ilrengthen  the  fides 
of  the  veffel.  In  wet  preparations  the  valves  in  the 
cavities  of  thefe  parts  may  likewife  be  demonflrated 
by  opening  them  3  or  by  inverting  the  veffels  and  fuf- 
pending  them  in  proof  malt-fpirits.  Thus  the  valves 
that  cover  the  terminations  of  the  thoracic  dud  on  the 
infide  of  the  angle  formed  between  the  jugular  and 
fubclavian  veins  on  the  left  fide,  and  thofe  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  lymphatics  on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck, 
arm,  and  lungs,  may  be  beautifully  demonflrated.  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  ladeal  veffels,  of  the  abforbents  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  diaphragm,  kidneys,  &c. 
may  be  kept  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  particular- 
nature  of  the  preparation  or  view  of  the  anatomifl. 

Some  preparations  are  the  better  for  being  dried  and 
afterwards  immerfed  in  phials  full  of  oil  of  turpentine  3 
by  which  means  the  flefh  wall  be  rendered  tranfparent, 
the  veffels  diftindly  feen,  and  the  veffels  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  The  only  difadvantage  of  this  me¬ 
thod  is,  that  the  parts  on  w’hich  the  veffels  pafs,  do 
not  at  all  preferve  their  natural  bulk  by  reafon  of  their 
lhrinking  up  3  and  as  the  wet  preparations  are  free 
from  this  inconvenience,  Mr  Sheldon  does  not  hefitato 
at  affigning  them  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  dry 
ones. — Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  fix  the  preparations 
upon  fliff  paper  or  patleboard,  on  account  of  their 
weight  after  being  inje&ed  with  mercury.  The  paper 
or  pafleboard  on  which  they  are  fafiened  ought  to  be  of 
various  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  ground  for  fliowing 
the  lymphatic  veffels.  Such  fmall  preparations  as  are 
preferved  in  fpirits,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  kept 
in  bottles  well  clofed  with  Hoppers  3  and  the  larger  in 
common  preparation  glaffes.  Our  author  deferibes  a  . 
fimple  method  of  flopping  the  mouths  of  thefe  prepa¬ 
ration  glaffes,  by  which  means  the  Hopper  is  rendered 
nearly  as  durable  as  the  glafs  itfelf.  “  In  order  to 
execute  it,  let  the  anatomiH  take  care  to  have  the  up¬ 
per  furface  of  his  bottles  made  plain,  by  defiring  the 
workmen  at  the  glafs-houfe  to  flatten  them  in  the  ma¬ 
king.  This  they  will  eafily  do  in  forming  the  round 
ones,  but  the  fiat  bottles  are  attended  with  confiderable 
difficulty.  The  right  way  to  make  them,  I  believe, 
would  be  to  blow  them  in  moulds  of  various  fizes  3  the 
workman  fhould  likewife  form  the  bottoms  of  the  bot¬ 
tles  perfectly  flat,  that  they  rnay  Hand  upright  and  Hea¬ 
dy.  Bottles  of  this  form  being  provided  for  the  larger 
preparations,  we  grind  the  upper  furface  of  them  on 
a  plain  plate  oflead,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter  3  firH  with  fine  emery  and  w-gt- 
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tnjccBon.  ter,  then  with  powdered  rotten  done,  or  putty  firfi  wet 
with  water  and  at  lad  dry  ;  fo  that  the  furface  may  be 
reduced  to  an  exa£t  horizontal  plane,  and  of  as  fine  a 
polilh  as  plate-glafs.  This  will  foon  be  done,  as  the 
manoeuvre  requires  but  little  dexterity  ;  and  the  ana¬ 
tom  ift  fliould  be  provided  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  thefe  glaffes  prepared  as  above  directed.  To  the 
top  of  each  bottle  a  piece  of  plate-glafs,  cut  by  a  dia-^ 
mond,  is  to  be  adapted  fo  as  completely  to  cover,  but  / 
not  projedl  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle.  When  thefe 
two  fmooth  furfaces  are  put  upon  each  other,  with  a 
drop  of  water  between,  the  attraction  of  cohefion  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  requires  great  force  to  feparate 
them.” 

Many  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  and  other 
parts  preferred  in  bottles,  do  not  require  any  firings 
to  fufpend  them ;  particularly  when  fixed  on  pafleboard 
or  paper  :  fuch  as  require  fufpenfion  fhould  be  tied  to 
firings  fixed  to  the  preparation  below,  and  to  frnall 
holes  drilled  in  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  ;  or  to  fmall  bits  of  glafs  that  may  be 
fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  fame  part.  The  preparation 
i«  thus  fufpended  in  limpid  proof'  malt-fpirit,  the 
bottle  being  alraofl  completely  filled  5  the  upper  and/ 
poliihed  furface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  of  glafs, 
are  to  be  wiped  clean  and  dry ;  a  drop  of  folution  of 
gum  arabic  is  to  be  put  on  the  polifhed  furface  of  the 
bottle,  the  top  ffrongly  and  fteadily  preffed  upon  it, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  two  furfaces  into  as  clofc  contact  as 
poffible  $  after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  airy  place  to  dry.  A  piece  of  wet  ox-bladder, 
freed  from  fat,  and  foaked  in  water  till  it  becomes  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air 
preffed  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafs  :  after  which 
it  mull  be  tied  with  a  packthread  dipped  in  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  gum  arabic.  The  bladder  being  cut  off  neatly 
under  the  lafl  turn  of  the  thread,  is  then  to  be  dried, 
the  firing  taken  cautioufly  off,  and  the  top  and  neck 
painted  with  a  compofition  of  lamp-black  mixed  with 
japam\ers  gold  fize  :  this  foou  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine 
fmooth  gloffy  furface,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at 
any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.  By 
this  method  large  bottles  are  as  eafily  and  effe&ually 
fecured  as  fmali  ones  \  and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well 
as  the  bermetical  fealing  of  glaffes,  which  in  large  vef- 
fels  is  altogether  impracticable.  If  the  bottoms  have 
any  inequalities  which  prevent  them  from  (landing 
ffeady,  they  may  be  eafily  made  perfectly  flat  by  grind¬ 
ing  them  with  emery  on  the  plate  above-mentioned. 
The  tops,  if  well  gummed,  will  even  remain  perfedlly 
fixed  on  the  glaffes  without  the  bladder  :  though  in 
the  common  upright  ones  it  may  be  advifable  to  put  it 
on  as  a  defence.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  firice 
his  making  this  difeovery,  he  has  ufed  glafs  faucers  ; 
with  flat  tops  gummed  on.  In  thefe  vefiels  the  prepa¬ 
rations,  by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  pofture,  appear 
to  great  advantage.  Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early 
abortions  in  their  membranes,  and  fome  other  prepa¬ 
rations  that  cannot  be  fufpended  or  viewed  conveni¬ 
ently  in  the  perpendicular  diredlion.  Some  very  deli¬ 
cate  preparations,  particularly  thofe  intended  to  be 
viewed  with  the  microfcope,  thofe  of  the  ampullulte 
ladtcce  of  Lieberkulin,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  abfor- 
bents,  may  be  preferved  either  in  fpirits  or  dry  in 
tubes  clofed  in  the  manner  juil  mentioned,  and  will 


appear  to  great  advantage.  Some  of  "the  ‘dry*  ones 
may  alfo  be  advantageoufly  placed  in  fquare  oblong 
boxes,  made  of  pieces  of  plate  or  wdfite  glafs  neatly 
gummed  together,  with  narrow  flips  of  white  or  co¬ 
loured  paper,  and  the  objects  may  be  conveniently 
viewed  in  this  manner.  With  refpedl  to  the  Hopper 
bottles,  which  are  very  convenient  for  holding  {’mall 
preparations,  our  author  advifes  the  Hoppers  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  wrell  ground  5  that  they  pafs  rather  lower  down 
than  the  neck  of  the  bottle  for  the  convenience  of 
drilling  two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  Hopper,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
for  the  convenience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  fub- 
jedl  ;  for  if  the  threads  pafs  between  the  neck  and 
Hopper,  a  fpacewvill  be  left  ;  or  if  the  Hopper  be  wTell 
ground,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  prefs  it  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  fpace  be  left,  the  thread,  by  its  capillary  attradiion, 
will  adl  from  capillary  attradlion,  raife  the  fpirits  from 
the  bottle,  and  caufe  evaporation,  which  will  likewife 
take  place  from  the  chink  between  the  Hopper  and 
neck. 

INISTIOGE,  a  poH  town  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leinfler  ;  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  alfo  a 
borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa¬ 
tronage  in  the  reprefentative  of  Sir  William  Fownes. — 
It  has  two  fairs. 

INITIATED,  a  term  properly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  ;  where  it  figni- 
fies  being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  facred 
myHeries.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  initiatus , 
of  initiare ,  initiari ;  which  properly  fignifies  to  begin 
facrificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a  perfon  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  myHeries,  or  of  ceremonies  of  lefs  import¬ 
ance. 

The  ancients  never  difeovered  the  deeper  myHeries 
of  their  religion,  nor  even  permitted  fome  of  their  tem¬ 
ples  to  be  open,  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  initiated. 
See  Mystery. 

INJUNCTION,  in  Law ,  a  wrrit  generally  grounded 
upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of  the  court 
of  chancery  or  exchequer,  fometimes  to  give  poffeflion 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  want  of  the  defendant’s  appearance  •, 
fometimes  to  the  king’s  ordinary  court,  and  fometimes 
to  the  court-chriHian,  to  Hop  proceedings  in  a  caufe, 
upon  fuggeflion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law,  if 
it  take  place,  is  againH  equity  and  confidence  in  that 
cafe,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de¬ 
fence  in  thefe  courts,  for  want  of  witneffes,  &c.  or 
that  they  adl  erroneoufiy,  denying  him  fome  jufi  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  writ  of  injundlion  is  diredled  not  only 
to  the  party  himfelf,  but  to  all  and  fingular  his  coun- 
fellors,  attorneys,  and  folicitors  j  and  if  any  attorney, 
after  having  been  ferved  with  an  injundlion,  proceeds 
afterward  contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.  But 
if  an  injundlion  be  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery 
in  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king’s  bench  may- 
break  it,  and  protedl  any  that  proceed  in  contempt 
of  it. 

INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man’s  perfon,  re¬ 
putation,  or  goods.  See  Assault. 

INK,  a  black  liquor  ufed  in  writing,  generally  made 
of  an  infufion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-arabic. 

The  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  are, 
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T.  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  fink  a  litt’e  into 
the  paper,  that  the  writing  be  not  eafily  difcliarged. 
2.  A  very  deep  black  colour,  which  fhould  be  as  deep 
at  fird  as  at  any  time  afterwards.  3.  Durability,  fo 
that  the  writing  may  not  be  fubjecl  to  decay  by  age. 
4.  Ink  fhould  be  dellitute  of  any  corrofive  quality, 
that  it  may  not  defiroy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  writing  illegible. 
No  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet  appeared  which  is 
poffetTed  of  all  thefe  qualities.  The  ink  ufed  by  the 
ancients  was  pofTeifed  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
qualities  above-mentioned,  but  wanted  the  fird.  Dr 
Lewis  hath  difeovered  its  compofition  from  fome  paf- 
fages  in  ancient  authors.  **  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (fays 
he)  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 
we  now  call  larnp-blach ,  and  the  compofition  of  wri¬ 
ting-ink  from  lamp-black  and  gum.  Diofcorides  is 
more  particular,  fetting  dowm  the  proportions  of  the 
two  ingredients,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one 
of  the  gum.  It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes 
or  rolls )  which  being  dried  in  the  fun,  were  occafional- 
ly  tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink  are 
among  us  for  painting.” 

In  Mr  Delaval’s  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  37.  he  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron 
filings,  he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and 
durable  ink,  but  by  its  meaas,  without  the  addition  of 
any  acid,  dyed  filk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and 
lading  black.  This  kind  of  ink,  however,  though 
the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other,  has 
the  inconvenience  of  being  very  eafily  difeharged,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  fmalled  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by 
fimple  water  ;  becaufe  it  does  not  penetrate  the  paper 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  neceffary  to  preferve  it  from  the 
inflantaneous  a&ion  of  the  acid  or  of  the  water.  Du¬ 
ring  the  a&ion  of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon  the  iron 
in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a  very  conliderable  effer- 
vefcence  takes  place,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  difeharged, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

The  materials  ufually  employed  for  the  making  of 
ink  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  galls ; 
but  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  durability,  which 
is  a  property  of  fuch  importance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath 
thought  the  fubjed  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  From  experiments  made  by  that  author, 
he  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  galls  \  that  the  galls  are  the  mod  periffi- 
able  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  gives 
the  greated  blacknefs  at  fird  (which  is  about  equal 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  infufficient  to  maintain  the 
colour  :  that,  for  a  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls 
cannot  be  much  lefs  than  three  times  that  of  the  vitriol  $ 
that  it  cannot  be  much  greater  without  leffening  the 
blacknefs  of  the  ink  :  that  by  diminifhing  the  quantity 
of  water,  the  ink  rs  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable  \ 
that  didilled  water,  rain-water,  and  hard  fpring-water, 
have  the  fame  effects :  that  white  wine  produces  a  deep¬ 
er  black  colour  than  water  \  that  the  colour  produced 
by  vinegar  is  deeper  than  that  by  wine  \  that  proof- 
fpirit  extracts  only  a  reddifh  brown  tinge  \  that  the 
lad -mentioned  tin&ure  finks  into,  and  fpreads  upon, 
the  paper  5  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi- 
lit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  dire&ed,  to  prevent 
mpuldinefs  or  freezing  :  that  other  adringents,  as  oak- 


bark,  biftort,  floe-bark,  &c.  are  not  fo  effeflual  as 
galls,  nor  give  fo  good  a  mack,  the  colour  produced 
by  mod  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greeniih  : 
that  the  juice  of  iloes  does  not  produce  a  black  colour 
with  martial  vitriol  j  but  that,  neverthelefs,  the  wri¬ 
ting  made  with  it  becomes  black,  and  is  found  to  be 
more  durable  than  common  ink :  that  inks  made  with 
faturated  dilutions  of  iron,  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon  juice,  were  much  inferior 
to  "the  ink  made  with  martial  vitriol  :  that  the  co¬ 
lour  of  ink  is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which 
is  done  with  an  intention  of  dedroying  any  fupera- 
bundant  acid  which  may  be  fu  ppoied  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink  :  that  the  bed  method 
of  preventing  the  effecls  of  this  fuperabundant  acid  is 
probably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron  to  Engage  it  \  and 
that  this  conje&ure  is  confirmed  by  an  indance  the 
author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long 
immerfed  :  and  ladly,  .that  a  decodion  of  logwood 
ufed  in  dead  of  watet,  fenfibly  improves  both  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  deepnefs  of  the  black,  without  difpofing  it  to 
fade.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  addition  of 
gum-arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  fufpended  in  the  fluid,  but  alfo  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  ink  from  fpreading,  by  which  means  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  is  colleded  on  each  flroke  of  the  pen. 
Sugar,  which  is  fometimes  added  to  ink,  is  found 
to  be  much  lefs  effe&ual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the 
inconvenience  of  preventing  the  drying  of  the  ink. 
The  colour  of  ink  is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
keeping  the  ink  in  vefiels  made  of  copper  or  of  lead, 
and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  excepting  iron,  which 
the  vitriolic  acid  can  diflolve. 

The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  bed 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink.  One  part 
of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood, 
and  three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The  bed  men- 
druum  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white  wine,  though 
for  common  ufe  water  is  fufficient.  If  the  ink  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a  quart,  or  at  mod  three 
pints,  of  liquor,  may  be  allowed  to  three  ounces  of 
galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the  otWfer  two  in¬ 
gredients.  Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all 
put  together  at  once  in  a  convenient  veiTel,  and  well 
fhaken  four  or  five  times  each  day.  In  10  or  12  days 
the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by 
Remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be 
made  more  expeditioufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and 
vitriol  to  a  decodion  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  men- 
druum.  To  the  ink,  after  it  has  been  feparated  from 
the  feculencies,  fome  coarfe  powder  of  galls,  from 
which  the  fine  dud  has  been  lifted,  together  with  one 
or  two  pieces  of  iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  du¬ 
rability  will  be  fecured. 

In  fome  attempts  made  by  the  Do&or  to  endow 
•writing  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  pre- 
fent;  he  fird  thought  of  ufing  animal  glues,  and  then 
of  oily  matters.  “  I  mixed  both  lamp-black  (fays 
he)  and  ivory-black  with  folution  of  gum-arabic,  made 
of  fuch  confidence  as  jud  to  flow  fufficiently  from  the 
pen.  The  liquors  wrote  of  a  fine  black  colour  \  but 
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when  dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  off, 
efpecially  in  moift  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa¬ 
ter  wafhed  it  away  entirely. 

“  I  tried  folutions  of  the  animal-glues  with  the 
fame  event.  '  Ifinglafs  or  fiffi  glue  being  the  mod  dif¬ 
ficultly  diffoluble  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
deco£tion  of  it  in  water,  of  fuch  ftrength  that  the  li¬ 
quor  concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  was  quite  cold  : 
with  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fufficient  heat,  I  mixed 
fome  ivory-black  :  chara&ers  drawn  with  this  rrlix- 
ture  on  paper  bore,  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
others,  but  were  difeharged  without  much  difficulty 
by  a  wet  pencil. 

“  It  was  now  fufpe&ed,  that  the  colour  could  not 
be  fufficiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement. 
As  oils  themfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids 
by  the  intervention  of  gum,  I  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter 
painters  vamifh,  aftermentioned,  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  working 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  united  into  a 
fmooth  uniform  mafs  :  this  was  beaten  with  lamp-black, 
and  fome  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the  rubbing 
being  continued  till  the  mixture  was  diluted  to  a  due 
confidence  for  waiting.  It  wrote  freely,  and  of  a  full 
browniffi  black  colour  :  the  charadlers  could  not  be  dif¬ 
eharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  waffled  them  out,  though 
not  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  Inftead 
of  the  painters  varniffi  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed  raw  lin- 
feed  oil  in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and  lamp¬ 
black  *,  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  obtain^ 
ed  an  ink  not  greatly  different  from  the  other. 

u  Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anfwered  better  than 
thofe  with  Ample  gums  or  glues,  it  was  apprehended 
that  their  being  difchargeable  by  water  would  render 
them  unfit  for  the  purpofes  intended.  The  only  way 
of  obviating  this  imperfe&ion  appeared  to  be,  by 
ufing  a  paper  which  fhould  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
link  a  little  into  its  fubftance.  Accordingly  I  took 
fome  of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing  j  and  had  the  fatif- 
fadion  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily' nor  the  fimple 
gummy  mixtures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as  might 
have  been  expe&ed,  and  that  the  chara&ers  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  defired,  for  they  could  not  be  waffled 
out  without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  pa¬ 
per  itfelf. 

“  All  thefe  inks  muff;  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or 
ftiaken  during  the  time  ©f  ufe,  to  mix  up  the  black 
powder,  which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom :  thofe 
with  oil  muft  be  well  ftiaken  alfo,  though  ntft  ufed, 
once  a-day,  or  at  leaf!  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum  ^  for,'  if 
once  the  oil  feparates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  Hand¬ 
ing  at  reft  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  this 
imperfe&  union  ©f  the  ingredients  renders  thefe,  inks 
lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  employed, 

I  apprehend  there  are  many  occafions  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  advantage  of  having  waitings  wdiich  wTe 
may  be  allured  will  be  as*  lafting  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  ufing  cotton  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  fepara- 
tipn  of  the  blapk  powder  diffufed  through  it. 
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“  All  the  inks,  however,  made  on  the  principle  (  Ink, 
we  are  now,fpeaking  of,  can  be  difeharged  by  wafh- 
ing,  unlefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fub¬ 
ftance.  The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perfeCIion  5  and  fometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  ufing  vinegar,  inftead  of  wrater, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gum.  I 
tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  by 
promoting  the  finking  of  the  matter  into  the  paper. 

As  this  waffling  out  of  the  ink  may  be  prevented  by 
ufing  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be  procured,  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  confidered  as  an  imperfection ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfeCtion  only 
fo  far  as  it  may  give  occafion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  thefe 
inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  difeharged  than 
by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfelves,  and  thofe  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  are  all  difchargeable  5 
nor  can  it  be  expe&ed  of  the  ink-maker  to  render  wri¬ 
tings  fecure  from  frauds* 

u  But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together  5  or  ufing  the  common  vitriolic  ink  inftead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixture  .of  gum  and 
lamp-black.  By  this  method  it  ftiould  feem  that  the  * 
writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  refults  from 
the  vitrolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
Ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a  fmall  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  common 
Indian  ink  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  :  when  the 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  io  pale  from  the  pen, 
that  the  fine  ftrokes,  on  firft  writing,  are  fcarcely  vi- 
fible,  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian  ink  is  the  readied 
means  of  giving  it  the  due  blacknefs,  By  this  admix*- 
ture  it  may  be  prefumed  alfo  that  the  vitriolic  ink  will 
be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian  ink  in  fome  meafure 
covering  it,  and  defending  it  from  the  aClion  of  the  air. 

In  all  cafes,  w7here  Indian  ink  or  other  fimilar  compofi- 
tions  are  employed,  cotton  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  fettling  of 
the  black  powTder.” 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  lefs  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the,  making  of  ink,  fo 
that  now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 

This  will  appear  from  a  comparifon  of  fome  ancient 
manuferipts  wfith  the  writings  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  the  utmoft  importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  wills,  and  other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  fhould  be  written  with  ink  of 
a  durable  quality,  this  inattention  feems  to  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  reftoration  of  the  method  of  ma¬ 
king  writing  ink  a  very  valuable  acquifition.  “  The  ne- 
ceflity  (fays  Mr  Aftle*)  of  paying  greater  attention  to*  Origin  of 
this  matter  may  readily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls  Alphab. 
and  records  that  have  been  written  from  the  r  5th  Writing, 
century  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  with  the*  writings  we 
have  remaining  of  various  writings  from  the  5th  to 
the  1  2th  centuries.  Notwithftanding  the  fuperior  au- 
tiquity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  prefervation  ^ 
but  we  frequently  find  the  former,  though  of  more 
modern  date,  fo  much  defaced  that  they  are  fcarcely 
legible.” 

Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  in  the  opinion 
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Ink.  that  the  ancient  inks  were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory 

~~v  ~  black  inftead  of  the  galls,  copperas,  and  gums,  which 
form  the  compofition  of  ours,  Eefides  their  black 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ufed  various  other  colours, 
as  red,  gold  and  filver,  purple,  &,c.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  ufed  in  Latin  manufcripts,  efpecially  in  the 
latter  ages  ;  and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  ftgna- 
lures  by  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors  till  their 
-wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  feldona 
ufed  except  in  manufcripts;  but  (fays  Mr  Aftle)  the 
yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
thefe  600  years.”  Some  kinds  of  chara&ers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  metallic,  were  burniflied,  Wax  was  ufed  by 
the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  varnilh,  but  efpecially  by 
the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  9th  century.  It 
continued  a  long  time  in  vogue. 

A  treatife  upon  inks  was  publifhed  by  Peter  Cam- 
parius  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Venice  ;  of  which  an 
edition  was  printed  at  London  in  1660,  It  is  divided 
into  fix  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  inks  made  from  py¬ 
rites,  Hones,  and  metals  ;  the  fecond  of  fuch  as  are 
made  from  metals  and  calces  ;  the  third  from  foots  and 
vitriols ;  the  fourth  of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed 
by  the  librarii  or  book-writers,  by  printers,  and  en¬ 
gravers  ;  likewife  of  flaming  or  writing  upon  mar¬ 
ble,  flucco,  or  fealiolia,  and  of  encauftic  modes  of 
writing ;  alfo  of  liquids  foi*  painting  or  colouring  lea¬ 
ther  and  linen  or  woollen  cloth  :  refloring  inks  that 
had  been  decayed  by  time  ;  together  with  many  me¬ 
thods  of  effacing  writing,  refloring  decayed  pa¬ 
per,  and  different  modes  of  fecret  writing.  The  fifth 
treats  of  writing  inks  made  in  different  countries 
from  gums,  woods,  the  juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  well 
as  of  different  kinds  of  varnifhes.  The  fixth  treats  of 
the  different  methods  of  extracting  vitriol,  and  the 
chemical  ufes  of  it, 

Weckerus  de  Secretis,  a  treatife  printed  at  Bafil  in 
161 2,  contains  a  number  of  curious  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  ink.  He  gives  alfo  receipts  for  making  gold 
and  filver  inks,  compofed  botrh  with  thefe  metals  and 
without  them  ;  directions  for  making  inks  for  fecret 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them ;  though  in  this  laft 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  much  on 
the  marvellous. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1787,  Dr  Blag- 
den  gives  fome  account  of  a  method  of  refloring  de¬ 
cayed  inks  To  as  to  render  them  legible.  His  expe¬ 
riments  originated  from  a  convention  with  Mr  Aftle 
already  quoted,  on  the  queftion  whether  the  inks  make 
eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  arc  found  to 
have  preferved  their  colour  very  wrell,  were  made  of  the 
lame  materials  now  employed  or  not  ?  In  order  to 
decide  the  queflion,  Mr  Aftle  furnifhed  the  doctor 
with  feveral  manufcripts  on  parchment  and  vellum  from 
the  9th  to  the  1 5th  centuries  mcluflveiy.  Some  of 
thefe  were  Hill  very  black ;  others  of  different  fhade3, 
from  a  deep  yellowilh  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in 
fome  parts  fo  faint  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  feen.  This 
was  tried  with  Ample  and  phlogifticated  alkalies,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  infufion  of  galls.  From  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  it  appeared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  fame  nature  as  at  prefent  :  the  letters  turn¬ 
ed  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowilh  brown  with  alkalies  be¬ 
came  pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di¬ 
lute  mineral  acid*.  The  drop  of  acid  liquor,  which 
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bad  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a  deep  blue 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogidicated  alkalies;  with 
an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  letters  acquired 
a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  flight  one.  “  Hence  fays  the 
do<Hor)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  was  joined  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  more  perfett 
MSS.  which  in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others 
a  purplifh  black,  together  with  the  reflitution  of  that 
colour  in'  thofe  which  had  loft  it  by  the  infufion  of 
galls,  fufticiently  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
was  aftringent  matter,  which  from  hiflory  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black  pigment 
of  any  fort  was  difeovered  ;  the  drop  of  acid,  which 
had  completely  extracted  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  uni¬ 
form  pale  and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,  or  other  extraneous  matter  floating  in 
it.”  D 

As  this  account  differs  very  materially  from  the  for¬ 
mer  ext  raffed  from  Mr  Aftlc’s  writings,  fo  the  reafon 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  no  lefs. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Blagden,  “  feems  to  depend  verv 
much  on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  writing  was  made,  namely  the  parchment 
or  vellum  ;  the  blackell  letters  being  generally  thefe 
which  had  funk  into  it  the  deepefl.  Some  degree  of 
effervefcence  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contafl  with  the  furface  of  thefe  old  vellums, 
I  was  led,  however,  to  fufpecl,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  rather  a  lefs  proportion  of  iron  that  the  more 
modern  ;  for,  in  general,  the  tinge  of  colour  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  phlogiflicated  alkali  in  the  acid  laid  upon 
them,  feemed  lefs  deep ;  which,  however,  might  de¬ 
pend  in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
kept :  and  perhaps  more  gum  w’as  ufed  in  them,  or 
they  were  wafhed  over  with  fome  kind  of  varnifh, 
though  not  fuch  as  gave  any  glofs.” 

Among  the  fpecimens  with  'which  our  author  was 
favoured  by  Mr  Aftle,  there  w^as  one  which  differed 
very  materially  from  the  reft.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  ma- 
nufeript  of  the  15th  century  ;  the  letters  were  of  a 
full  engrofling  hand,  angular  without  any  fine  ftrokes, 
broad,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  folvents 
above  mentioned  feemed  to  produce  any  effect,  Moft 
of  them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  blacker, 
probably  by  cleaning  the  furface ;  and  the  acids,  after 
having  been  rubbed  ftrongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not 
ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  phlogifticated  alkali. 
Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe  but  what  took  off  part 
of  the  vellum  ;  when  fmall  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were 
to  be  perceived.  “  It  is  therefore  unquestionable  (fays 
the  dodlor)  that  no  iron  wras  ufed  in  this  ink  ;  and, 
from  its  reftftance  to  the  chemical  folvents,  as  wxll  as 
a  certain  clotted  appearance  in  the  letters  when  exa¬ 
mined  clofely,  and  in  fome  places  a  flight  degree  of 
glofs,  1  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  formed  of  a 
footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  fome- 
thing  like  our  prefent  printers  ink ;  and  am  not  with¬ 
out  fufpicion  that  they  wrere  actually  printed.” 

On  examining  this  MS.  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  conflderin^  the  methods  of  refloring 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obferves, 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  may  be  to  join  phlogiftu 
cated  alkali  with  the  calx  of  iron  which  remains ;  be- 

caufc 
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Ink.  caufe  the  preeipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubftances 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  fuhjefl 
Dr  Elagden  difagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann  5  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  teft,  the  following  experiments  were 
made. 

1 .  The  phlogifticated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  different 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writing.  This,  in  general, 
produced  little  effeft  3  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  it 
gave  a  bluifh  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increafed  their 
intenfity  ;  “  probably  (fays  the  doflor)  where  fome- 
thing  of  an  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  colour.”  2.  By  adding,  befides  the  al¬ 
kali,  a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  our  author 
found  his  expe&ations  fully  anfwered  j  the  letters  then 
changing  quickly  to  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  confequence  whether  the  acid  or  phlo- 
s  giliicated  alkali  be  firft  added  \  though  upon  farther 

confideration  the  dodtor  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  reafon  is,  that  when  the  alkali  is  firft 
put  on,  the  colour  feems  to  fpread  lefs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  would 
otherwile  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  al¬ 
kali  thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  poffible  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  feather  or  bit  of 
ftick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  The  moment  that  the  acid 
liquor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  to  a  fine  blue,  be¬ 
yond  comparifon  Wronger  than  the  original  trace  of 
the  letter  *,  and  by  applying  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  to 
luck  up  the  fuperfiuoas  liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fhre  avoid  the  ftaining  of  the  parchment  :  for  it  is  this 
fuperfiuous  liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a  dye  to  what¬ 
ever  it  touches.  Care  ought,  however,  to  be  taken 
not  to  allow  the  blotting  paper  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  letters,  becaufe  the  colouring  matter  may  ea¬ 
fily  be  rubbed  off  while  foft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the 
three  mineral  acids  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  effectually. 
Dr  Blagden  commonly  ufes  the  marine.  But  which¬ 
ever  of  the  three  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  fo  far 
ss  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment  5 
after  which  the  degree  of  ftrength  feems  not  to  be  a 
*•  matter  of  great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  old 
writings  is  by  wetting  them  with  an  infufion  of  galls  in 
white  wine  :  but  this  is  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  inconve¬ 
nience  with  the  former,  and  is  befides  lefs  efficacious. 
The  doflor  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  the  galls  by 
itfelf  would  be  better  for  the  purpofe  than  the  infufion 
of  the  whole  fubftance  of  them  *,  and  he  thinks  alfo 
that  a  preferable  kind  of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be 
prepared  either  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from 
iron  as  much  as  pofhble,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  inftead  of  the  fixed.  Mr  Aftle  mentions  a 
method  of  reltoring  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings  j 
but  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  left  a  f'ufpi- 
cion  of  deceit  fhould  arife. 

A  method  has  been  propofed  of  preventing  ink  from 
decaying  by  walking  over  the  paper  to  be  written  upon 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruftian  blue,  which  will 


not  deprave  it  in  colour,  or  any  other  refpeCL  By 
writing  upon  it  with  common  ink  afterwards,  a 
ground  of  Pruftian  blue  is  formed  under  every  ftroke  \ 
and  this  remains  'ftrong  after  the  black  has  been  de¬ 
cayed  by  the  weather,  or  deftroyed  by  acids.  Thus 
the  ink  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at  firft, 
and  will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker  when 
firft  written. 

Indian  Ink ,  a  valuable  black  for  water-colours, 
brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  fometimes  in  large  rolls*  but  more  commonly  in 
final  1  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinefe  characters.  Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments 
made  on  this  fubftance,  hath  ftiown  that  it  is  compofed 
of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal  glue  :  and  accordingly, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  defires  us  to  mix  the  lamp¬ 
black  with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  fufficient  to  give 
it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes  5  and 
thefe  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwered  as  well  as  thofe 
imported  from  the  Eaft  '  Indies,  both  with  regard  to 
the  colour  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory  black, 
and  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  degree 
of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lamp-black  ;  but 
in  the  ftate  in  which  ivory -black  is  commonly  fold,  it 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haltily  from 
the  water. 

Printing  Ink ,  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink, 
or  that  made  ufe  of  in  writing.  It  is  an  oily  Compo- 
fition,  of  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment :  the  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in- 
terefted  in  concealing  it ;  and  even  yet  is  but  imper¬ 
fectly  known.  The  properties  of  good  printing  ink 
are,  to  w'ork  clean  and  ealily,  without  daubing  the 
types,  or  tearing  the  paper  ;  to  have  a  fine  black  co¬ 
lour  ;  to  wafti  eafily  off  the  types  ;  to  dry  foon  ;  and 
to  preferve  its  colour,  without  turning  brown.  This 
laft,  which  is  a  moft  neceffary  property,  is  effectually 
obtained  by  fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  is  made  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  extin- 
gui filing  it  by  covering  the  veffel  ( a).  It  is  made  to 
wafli  eafily  off  the  types,  by  tifing  foap  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  }  and  its  working  clean  depends  on  its  having  a 
proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a  certain 
addition  of  rofin.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends  oh 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  ;  for  if 
too  much  foap  is  added,  the  ink  nvill  work  very  foul, 
and  daub  the  types  to  a  great  degree.  The  fame  thing  • 
will  happen  from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame 
time  that  both  the  foap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from 
drying  •  while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper, 
and  hinder  it  from  wafhing  off. — The  following  receipt 
has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable 
good^  quality.  “  Take  a  Scots  pint  of  lintfeed  oil, 
and  fet  it  over  a  pretty  brifk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper 
veffel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
When  it  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle 
it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef¬ 
fel  off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a  minute  ) 
then  extinguifh  it  by  covering  the  veffel ;  after  it  has 


grown 


(a)  This  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Arts  j  but  he  feems  not  to  have  beea.j 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  it  the  other  neceffary  properties. 
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add  two  pounds  of  black  rofin,  if  it  be  wetted  with  a  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris ,  or 


grown  pretty  cool, 

and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  thin  il  ces.  If 
the  oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  almoft  the 
whole  mixture  will  run  over  the  veflel.  The  mixture 
is  then  to  be  fet  again  over  the  fire  ;  and  when  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp* 
black,  previoufiy  put  through  a  lawn  fieve,  is  to  be 
flirred  into  it.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground 
on  a  marble  flone,  or  in  a  levigating  mill. 

Though*  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitherto  publilhed,  all  of  which 
are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  necef- 
fary  ingredients  of  rofin  and  foap  ;  yet  it  mull  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 
in  point  of  colour,  arid  is  likewife  more  apt  to  daub 
the  types  and  make  an  indiftin6l  impreflion,  than  fuch 
as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thofe  who  make  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  this  commodity  their  employment  \  fo 
that  either  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome  additional  in¬ 
gredient,  feems  liecefiary  to  bring  it  to  the  requifite 
perfection. 

Ink  for  the  rolling  Prfos,  is  made  of  lintfeed  oil 
burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  printing 
ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Francfcrt  black,  and  finely 
ground.  There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can 
be  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink  5  every  workman 
adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thinks  proper, 
in  order  to  make  it  fuit  his  own  tafte. — Some,  how¬ 
ever,  mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has 
never  been  burnt  :  but  this  muft  neceflarily  be  a  bad 
jpraCtice,  as  fuch  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  *, 
a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  elpecially  if  the  paper 
is  not  very  thick.  No  foap  is  added  ;  becaufe  the 
ink  is  not  cleared  off  from  the  copperplates  with  alka¬ 
line  ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  with  a  brufti  dip¬ 
ped  in  oil. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured 
liquor  ufed  in  writing.  Different  kinds  of  thefe  inks  may 
be  prepared  by  the  direClions  given  under  the  article 
Colour- Ala  king. 

Sympathetic  Ink ,  a  liquor  with  which  a  perfon  may 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after  it  is 
.dry,  till  fome  means  are  ufed,  as  holding  the  paper  to 
the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  fome  other  liquor,  &c. 

Thefe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffes, 
with  refpeCl  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them  vifi- 
blc  5  viz.  1 .  Such  as  become  vifible  by  palling  ano¬ 
ther  liquor  over  them,  or  by  expofing  them  to  the 
vapour  of  that  liquor,  2.  Thofe  that  do  not  appear  fo 
long  as  they  are  kept  clofe,  but  foon  become  vifible 
on  being  expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by 
ftrewing  or  lifting  fome  very  fine  powder  of  any  colour 
over  them.  4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being 
expofed  to  the  fire.  5.  Such  as  become  vifible  by 
heat,  but  difappear  again  by  cold  or  the  moifture  of 
the  air.  6.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  wet¬ 
ted  with  water.  7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colours. 

I.  The  fir  if  clafs  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz.  fo- 
lutions  of  lead,  bifmuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol,  or 
fulphate  of  iron.  The  firfl  two  become  vifible  by  the 
contact  of  fulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For  the  firfl, 
a  folution  of  common  fugar  of  lead  in  water  anfwers 
very  well.  With  this  folution  write  with  a  clean  pen, 
and  the  writing  when  dry  will  be.  totally  invifible  j  but 
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of  orpiment,  diftolved  by  means  of  quicklime  5  or  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ftrong  vapours  of  thefe  folutions,  the  writ¬ 
ing  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep 
according  to  the  flrength  of  the  fulphureous  fume.  By 
the  fame  means  the  folution  of  nitrate  of  bifmuth  will 
appear  of  a  deep  black. 

The  fympathetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends 
on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from 
its  folvent  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  tin.  Write 
with  a  folution.  of  gold  in  nitro-munatic  acid,  and  let 
the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  lhade ;  nothing  will  appear 
for  the  fir  ft  feven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil  in  the 
folution  of  tin,  and  drawing  it  lightly  over  the  invifible 
charadters,  they  will  immediately  appear,  of  a  purple 
colour. 

Charadlers  written  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol, 
will  likewife  be  invifible  when  the  paper  is  dry  ;  but  if 
wetted  with  an  infufion  of  galls,  they  will  immediately 
appear  as  if  written  with  common  ink.  If,  inftead  of 
this  infufion,  a  folution  of  an  alkaline  pruftiate  be  ufed, 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  folutions  of  all 
thofe  metals  which  are  apt  to  attradl  oxygen  from  the 
air,  fuch  as  lead,  bifmuth,  filver,  &c.  The  fympathe¬ 
tic  ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  alfo  to  this 
clafs ;  for  if  the  characters  written  with  it  are  long  ex- 
poled  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a  deep 
violet  Colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In  like 
manner,  characters  written  with  a  folution  of  nitrate  of 
filver  are  invifible  when  newly  dried,  but  being  expofed 
to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  gray  colour  like  (late.  To  this 
clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  fugar  of  lead,  nitrates  of 
copper  and  of  mercury,  acetate  of  iron,  and  muriate  of  tin. 
Each  of  thefe  has  a  particular  colour  when  expofed  to 
the  air  \  but  they  corrode  the  paper. 

III.  The  third  clafs  of  fympathetic  inks  contains 
fuch  liquids  as  have  fome  kind  of  glutinous  vifeofity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  in  drying  ;  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difeern  the  characters 
written  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  ftrewed 
upon  them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk, 
the  juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the  dc- 
liquefcent  falts,  &c. 

IV.  This  clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that  be¬ 
come  vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  is . very  ex¬ 
tensive,  as  it  contains  all  thofe  colourlefs  liquids  in 
which  the  matter  diftolved  is  capable  of  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  fort  of  charcoal  by  a 
fmall  heat.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  as  much  water 
as  will  prevent  it  *  from  corroding  the  paper  makes  a 
good  ink  of  this  kind.  Letters  written  with  this  fluid 
are  invifible  when  dry,  but  inftantly  on  being  held  near 
the  fire  appear  as  black  as  if  written  with  the  fined  ink. 
Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a  folution  of  fal-ammoniac, 
green  vitriol,  &c.  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

V.  The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  only  a  folution  of 
muriate  of  cobalt ;  for  the  properties  of  which,  fee 
Chemistry,  N°  1608,  p.  627. 

VI.  This  clafs  comprehends  fuch  inks  as  become 
vifible  when  charadlers  written  with  them  are  wetted  v 
with  water.  They  are  made  of  all  fuch  fubftances  as 
depofite  a  copious  fediment  when  mixed  with  water, 
diffolving  only  imperfe&lf  in 


that,  fluid.  Of  this  kind 
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Ink- (tones  are  dried  alum,  fugar  of  lead,  vitriol,  &c.  We  have 
therefore  only  to  write  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  thefe 
^  falts  upon  paper,  and  the  characters  will  be  inviiible 
when  dry ;  but  when  we  apply  water,  the  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  dufolved  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,'  Hence  the  infoluble  part  becomes  vifible  on 
the  paper,  and  (hows  the  characters  written  in  white, 
gray,  brown,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  precipitate 

a  (fumes, 

VII.  Characters  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crimfon,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
folution  of  muriate  of  tin,  and  then  palling  over  it  a  pen¬ 
cil  dipt  in  a  decoCtion  of  cochineal,  Brazil-wood,  log¬ 
wood,  yellow  wood,  &e. 

Ink  Stones ,  a  kind  of  fmall  round  (tones,  of  a 'white, 
red,  gray,  yellow,  or  black  colour,  containing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  native  martial  vitriol,  whence  they  derive  the 
property  of  making  ink,  and  from  thence  their  name. 
They' are  almoit  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  befides 
their  other  ingredients,  contain  alfo  a  portion  of  copper 
and  zinc, 

INLAND,  a  name  for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a 
diftanee  from  thefea. 

Inland  Navigation,  See  Canal  and  ( Inland )  Na¬ 
vigation, 

Inland  Trade ,  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom,  whether 
over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  navigation, 

INLAYING.  See  Veneering,  Mosaic,  and  MAR¬ 


QUETRY. 

XNLEA§ED,  in  our  old  writers,  (ignifies  entangled 
or  enfnared.  It  is  ufed  in  the  champion’s  oath, 

IN  LISTING,  in  a  military  fenfe.  See  Listing. 

INMATES,  fuch  perfons  as  are  admitted  for  their 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cottage  with  ano¬ 
ther  man,  in  different  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame 
door  being  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  a  whole  houfe  themfelves.  Thefe  are  in- 
quirable  in  a  court-leet,*-—No  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
cottage  fliall  fuffer  any  inmates  therein,  or  more  fami¬ 
lies  than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  jos. 
per  month  to  the  lord  of  the  leet. 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  travellers, 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juflices  of  the 
,peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni. 
xances  for  keeping  good  order.  If  a  perfon  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refufes  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
houfe  as  a  gueft,  or  to  find  him  victuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  li¬ 
able  to  an  a$ion  of  damages,  and  may  be  indidted  and 
fined  at  the  king’s  fuit.  The  rates  of  all  commodities 
fold  by  innkeepers,  according  to  our  ancient  laws, 
may  be  addled  1  and  innkeepers  not  felling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  &c4  and  all  manner  of  vi&uals,  at  reafon¬ 
able  prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  litter,  may 
be  fined  and  ivnprifoned,  &c.  by  21  Jae.  I.  c.  21. 
Where  an  innkeeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  in¬ 
famous  character,  or  differs  any  diforders  in  his  houfe, 
or  lets  up  4  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
the  hinderance  of  ancient  and  well  governed  -inns,  he 
is  indi<5f able  and  fineable  :  and  by  (latute,  fuch  inn 
may  be  fupprefled*  Adion  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft 
any  innkeeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  gueft 
by  a  fcrvant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon  not  be- 
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longing  to  the  gueft  ;  though  it  is  otherwife  where  the-  Inn!?, 
gueft  is  not  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  fame  town  or 
village,  for  there  the  innkeeper  is  not  chargeable  ;  nor 
is  the  mafter  of  a  private  tavern  aniwerable  for  a  rob¬ 
bery  committed  on  his  gueft  :  it  is  faid,  that  even  though 
the  travelling  gueft  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  &cc. 
into  the  innkeeper’s  polTeftion,  yet  if  they  are  ftolen, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  innkeeper  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  as  are 
within  it  5  yet,  where  he  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
gueft ’a  horfe  to  grafs,  and  the  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  is 
anfwerable,  he  not  having  the  gueft’s  orders  for  putting 
fuch  horfe  to  grafs.  The  innkeeper  may  juftify  the 
ft  opping  of  the  horfe,  or  other  thing  of  his  gueft,  for 
his  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  fame  till  it  be  paid. 

Where  a  perfon  brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and  leaves 
him  in  the  liable,  the  innkeeper  may  detain  him  till 
fuch  time  as  the  owner  pays  for  his  keeping  :  and  if 
the  horfe  eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  after  a 
reafonable  appraifement  made,  he  may  fell  the  horfe 
and  pay  himfelf :  but  when  a  gueft  brings  feveral 
horfes  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  aw^ay 
except  one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  for  the  others  \  for  every  horfe  is  to 
be  fold,  only  to  make  fatisfaftion  for  what  is  due  for  his 
own  meat. 

Inns,  Our  colleges  of  municipal  or  common  law 
profeflors  and  ftudents,  are  called  inns  :  the  old  Englifti 
word  for  houfes  of  noblemen,  biffiops,  and  others  of 
extraordinary  note,  being  of  the  fame  fignification  with 
the  French  word  hotels . 

Inns  of  Court  are  fo  called,  as  feme  think,  becaufe 
the  ftudents  there  are  to  ferve  and  attend  the  courts  of 
judicature  $  or  elfe,  becaufe  anciently  thefe  colleges 
received  none  but  the  fens  of  noblemen,  and  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to  be  qualified  to  ferve  the 
king  in  his  court ;  as  Fortefcue  affirms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  fays,  there  were  about  2000  ftudents  in  the 
inns  of  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom  were  filii  nobi- 
Hum,  or  gentlemen  born.  But  this  cuftom  has  gra¬ 
dually  fallen  into  difufe  ;  fo  that  in  the  reign  of  pueen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 
1000  ftudents,  and  the  number  at  prefent  is  very  con¬ 
siderably  lefs  $  for  which  Judge  Blackftone  affigris  the 
following  reafons.  1.  Becaufe  the  inns  of  chan¬ 
cery,  being  now  almoft  totally  filled  by  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profeffion,  are  neither  commodious  nor 
proper  for  the  refert  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  fi¬ 
gure  ;  fo  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudents 
entered  at  the  inns  of  chancery.  2.  Becaufe  in  the  inns 
of  court  aU  forts  of  regimen  and  academical  fuperin- 
tendance,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  ftudies,  are 
found  impracticable,  and  therefore  entirely  neglected. 

Laftly,  becaufe  perfons  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  ha- 
ving  finilhed  their  ufual  courfes  at  the  univerfities,  have 
feldom  leifure  or  refelution  fufficient  to  enter  upon  a 
new  fcheme  of  ftudy  at  a  new’  place  of  inftrudtion  *, 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  refert  to  the  inns  of 
court,  but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  practice  is 
abfelutely  neceflary  in  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
feffion. 

Our  inns  of  court,  juftly  famed  for  the  produ&ion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  governed  by  ma¬ 
ilers,  principals,  benchers,  ftew^ards,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  $  and  have  public  halls  for  exercifes,  readings,  &c* 
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which  the  ftudents  are  obliged  to  attend  and  perforin 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  focieties  have  not, 
however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members  ; 
but  inftead  of  this  they  have  certain  orders  anting 
themfelves,  which  have  by  confent  the  force  of  laws, 
lor  lighter  offences  perfons  are  only  excommoned,  or 
put  out  of  commons ;  for  greater,  they  lofe  their 
chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  college ;  and  when 
once  expelled  out  of  one  fociety,  they  are  never  recei¬ 
ved  by  any  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  in  thefe  fo¬ 
cieties  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outer-barrifters, 
inner-barrifters,  and  ftudents. 

The  four  principal  inns  of  court,  are  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dwelling 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  purchafed  by  fome  profef- 
fors  of  the  common  law  about  300  years  ago  ;  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  and  Gray’s  Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the 
carls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray.  The  other  inns  are  the  two 
Serjeants  Inns. 

Inns  of  Chancery  were  probably  fo  called,  becaufe 
anciently  inhabited  by  fuch  clerks  as  chiefly  ftudied 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the 
curfitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Thavies  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  fince  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  Befide  this,  we  have  New  Inn,  Sy- 
mond’s  Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  Clifford’s  Inn,  anciently 
the  houfe  of  the  Lord  Clifford ;  Staple  Inn,  belonging 
to  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple  5  Lion’s  Inn,  anciently  a 
common  inn  with  the  flgn  of  the  lion  ;  Furnival’s  Inn, 
and  Bernard’s  Inn. 

Thefe  were  heretofore  preparatory  colleges  for 
younger  ftudents  ;  and  many  were  entered  here,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now 
they  are  moftly  taken  up  by  attorneys,  folicitors,  &.c. 

They  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who 
formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barrifters  to 
read  to  them. 

INNATE  ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  (lamped  on 
the  mind,  from  the  firft  moment  of  its  exiflence,  and 
which  it  conftantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it  :  a 
do&rine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to  re¬ 
fute. 

INNERKEITHING.  See  Inverkeithing. 
INNERLOCHY.  See  Inverlochy  and  Fort- 
William. 

INNIS.  See  Inch. 

INNISCLOCHRAN,  or  the  Stoney  Island,  an 
ifland  in  Lough  Ree,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between 
the  counties  of  Weftmeath  and  Rofcommon,  at  which 
place  a  monaftery  was  founded  by  St  Dermond,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

INNISFAIL  (derived  from  Inis  Bhea /,  that  is, 
«  the  ifland  of  Bheal”),  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Jreland,  fo  denominated  from  Beal \  the  principal  ob- 
of  adoration  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  ides.  Innisfaii  has  been  erroneoufly  tranflated 
the  Ifland  of  Definy ,  as  Bheal  was  fometimes  taken  for 
Fate  or  Providence, 

INNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Killar- 
ney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter : 
in  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  religious  houfe, 
founded  by  St  Finian,  the  patron  faint  of  thefe^  parts, 
and  to  him  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alfo  dedicated. 


Idle  remains  of  this  abbey  are  very  extenlive,  its  fitua-  InmsLlIen-. 
tion  romantic  and  retired.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  re-  .  *! 
ligious  houfes,  the  poffeflions  of  this  abbey  wTere  grant-  -  * 
ed  to  Captain  Robert  Collam.  The  ifland  contains  a- 
bout  1  2  acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  has  a  number 
of  fruit-trees.  St  Finian  flouriflied  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  ;  he  was  furnamed  in  Irifti  Lobhar ,  his 
father’s  name  was  Conail  the  fon  of  Efchod ;  defcended 
from  Kian  the  fon  of  Alild ,  king  of  Munfter.  There 
was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this  abbey,  which  is 
frequently  cited  by  Sir  J.  Ware  and  other  antiquaries 
under  the  title  of  the  Annals  of  Innisf alien.  They 
contain  a  (ketch  of  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  year  430  or  thereabouts,  but  from 
thence  the  annalift  has  amply  enough  profecuted  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Ireland  down  to  his  own  times.  He  lived  to  the 
year  1215.  Sir  J.  Ware  had  a  copy  of  them,  whereof 
there  is  an  imperfeft  tranfcript  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
library  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  They  were  conti¬ 
nued  by  another  hand  to  the  year  1326,  Bifhop  Ni- 
cholfon,  in  his  Irifh  hiftorical  library,  informs  us,  that 
the  duke  of  Chandos  had  a  complete  copy  of  them  down 
to  1320  in  his  poffeflion.  Thefe  annals  tell  us,  that  in 
the  year  1 1  So,  the  abbey,  which  had  at  that  time  all 
the  gold  and  filver  and  richeft  goods  of  the  whole 
country  depofited  in  it,  as  the  place  of  greateft  fecuri- 
ty,  wTas  plundered  by  Mildwin  fon  of  Daniel  O’Do- 
noghoe,  as  was  alfo  the  church  of  Ardfert,  and  many 
perfons  were  (lain  in  the  very  cemetery  by  the  M’Car- 
tys  ;  but  God,  as  it  is  faid  in  this  chronicle,  puniihed 
this  impiety  by  the  untimely  end  of  fome  of  the  authors 
of  it. 

INNISHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter,  134  miles  from  Dublin;  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Ban  don,  and  fix  miles  from  Kinfale. 

The  river  is  navigable  to  Collier’s  quay,  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  place.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is 
a  ftrong  bridge.  This  place  was  formerly  walled,  and 
of  fome  note,  as  appears  by  the  foundations  of  feveral 
caftles  and  large  buildings  difcovered  in  it.  The  town 
of  Inniftiannon,  together  with  its  ferry,  were  granted 
to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Henry  V.  by  letters  patent,  an¬ 
no  1412. 

INNISHIRKAN,  an  ifland  fituated  between  Cape 
Clear  ifland  and  Baltimore  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter.  In  this  ifland  ftood  the  caftle 
of  Dunelong,  poffeffed  by  the  O’Drifcolls,  which  w7as  , 
furrendered  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hervey  on  23d  Feb.  1602.  There  was  afterwards  ( 

a  regular  fortification  eredled  on  part  of  the  ifland, 
which  was  garrifoned  in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  but  it  has 
been  for  feveral  years  difmantled  ;  about  a  mile  to  the 
fouth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  founded 
1460,  for  Francifcans,  by  Florence  O’Drifcoll.  This 
ifland  has  very  good  land,  and  is  vaftly  preferable  to 
that  of  Cape  Clear  ifland.  To  the  north-weft  of  Inni- 
(hirkan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a  large  fruitful  fpot ;  and 
near  it  are  four  fmall  iflands  called  the  Schemes  :  alfo 
along  the  coaft,  in  the  following  order  from  eaft  to 
weft,  are  Horfe  ifland,  containing  100  acres;  Caftle 
ifland,  containing  1 19  acres ;  Long  ifland,  containing 
316  acres ;  and  weft  of  all  thefe  is  a  fmall  fpot  called 
Goat  ifland..  All  thefe  iflands,  together  with  the 
adjacent  coaft,  produce  large  crops  of  fine  Englifti 
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lanilkitting  INNISKILLING,  a  borough  tovffi  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Fermanagh  and  province  of  Ulfter,  lying 
between  three  lakes.  It  is  about  24  miles  eaft  of  Bal- 
1  lyffiannon,  and  79  north-weft  of  Dublin,  this  place  giv¬ 
ing  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Cole.  .  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants  diftinguiffied  themfelves  in  feveral  confiderable  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution,  out 
of  which  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Innifkilleners ,  was  moftly  formed.  They  form  the 
6th  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  Britifh  army. 

INNOCENT’S  day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  on  December  28.  in  memory  of  the 
maffacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command  of 
Herod  king  of  Judaea.  See  Jrsus  Chrijl ;  and  Jews, 
N°  24  par.  ult.  The  Greek  church  in  their  kalendar, 
and  the  Abyffinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com¬ 
memorate  14,000  infants  on  this  occafion. 

INNUENDO  (of  innuo ,  “  I  nod  or  beckon”),  is  a 
word  frequently  ufed  in  writs,  declarations,  and  plead¬ 
ings,  to  afcertain  a  perfon  or  thing  which  was  named, 
but  left  doubtful,  before  :  as,  he  ( innuendo  the  plain¬ 
tiff  )  did  fo  and  fo  :  mention  being  before  made  of  an¬ 
other  perfon. — In  common  converfation  or  writing,  an 
innuendo  denotes  an  oblique  hint  or  diftant  reference,  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  a  dire£I  and  pofitive  charge. 

INO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  who  nurfed  Bacchus.  She  married  Atha- 
mas  king  of  Chebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino 
became  mother  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus  ;  and  foon 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  againft:  the  children  of 
Nephele,  becaufe  they  were  to  afcend  the  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were  in¬ 
formed  of  Ino’s  machinations,  and  they  efcaped  to 
Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino’s  prof- 
perity,  refolved  to  difturb  her  peace  •,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  becaufe  (he  was  of  the  defendants  of  her  great- 
eft  enemy,  Venus.  Tifiphone  was  fent  by  order  of 
Juno  to  the  houfe  of  Athamas  ;  and  (he  filled  the  whole 
palace  with  fuch  fury,  that  Athamas  taking  Ino  to  be 
a  lionefs  and  her  children  whelps,  purfued  her  and  dalli¬ 
ed  her  fon  Learchus  againft  a  wall.  Ino  efcaped  from 
the  fury  of  her  hulhand  ;  and  from  a  high  rock  Ihe 
threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms. 
The  gods  pitied  her  fate ;  and  Neptune  made  her  a 
fea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Melicerta  became  alfo  a  fea  god,  known  by  the  name 
of  Palemon. 

INO  A,  feftivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  yearly 
with  fports  and  facrifices  at  Corinth.  An  anniverfary 
facrifice  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Megara,  where  ffie 
was  firft  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. — 
Another  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It  was 
ufual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into  a 
pond,  which  if  they  funk  were  prefages  of  profperity, 
but  if  they  fwam  on  the  furface  of  the  waters  they  were 
inaufpicious  and  very  unlucky. 

INOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

INOCULATION,  or  BUDDING,  in  Gardenings  is 
commonly  pracfifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone  fruit ;  as  nec¬ 
tarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  alfo  up¬ 
on  oranges  and  jafmines  :  and  indeed  this  is  preferable 
to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  moft  forts  of  fruit.  For  the 
method  of  performing  it,  fee  Gardening  Index . 
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Inoculation,  «n  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  ufed  ior  the 

tranfplantation  of  diu*mpers  from  one  /u°Je?  an'  1 
other,  particularly  for  the  -»graftment  of  the  imaUpox; 
which,  though  of  ancient  ufe  in  fhe  ealfern  countries,  lb 
but  a  modern  pra£lice  among  us,  at  'ea^  unc*er  t  e 
region  of  art. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  the  baron  Dimfdale,  w  at  accl* 
dent  hath  furniffied  the  art  of  medicine  with  man)  va" 
luable  hints,  and  fome  of  its  greateft  improvements  have 
been  received  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rifm.  This  truth  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  inoculation  of  tV  fmallpox  :  but  to  the  honour 
of  the  Britiffi  phyficians,  they  meafured  not  the  value 
of  this  pra 6Iice  by  the  meannefs  of  its  origin,  but  by  its 
real  importance  and  utility  ;  they  patronifed  a  barba¬ 
rous  difcovery  with  no  lefs  zeal  and  affe&ion  than  if 
it  had  been  their  own.  Indeed  the  whole  nation 
might  be  faid  to  have  adopted  the  pra&ice  ;  for  the 
greateft  encouraged  it  by  becoming  examples,  and  the 
wifeft  were  determined  by  the  general  event  of  the  me¬ 
thod. 

The  time  and  place  in  which  the  art  of  inoculating 
for  the  fmallpox  was  firft  formed,  are  equally  unknown. 
Accident  probably  gave  rife  to  it.  Pylarini  fays,  that 
among  the  Turks  it  was  not  attended  to  except  amongft 
the  meaner  fort.  Dr  Ruffel  informs  us  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  lviii.  p.  142.  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  Arabian  medical 
writers  that  are  known  in  Europe  5  and  the  phyficians 
who  are  natives  in  and  about  Arabia  affert,  that  nothing 
is  to  be  found  regarding  it  in  any  of  thofe  of  a  more 
modern  date.  He  farther  fays,  that  he  engaged  fome 
of  his  learned  Turkiffi  friends  to  make  inquiry;  but 
they  did  not  difcover  any  thing  on  this  fubjeft  of  inocu¬ 
lation  either  in  the  writings  of  phyficians,  hiftorians,  or 
poets.  .Until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  inoculating  the  fmallpox  are  mere¬ 
ly  traditional.  The  filence  on  this  fubjeft,  obferved 
amongft  writers  in  the  countries  where  the  pra&ice  ob^ 
tained,  Dr  Ruffel  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  to 
be  owing  to  the  phyficians  there  never  countenancing 
or  engaging  in  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  before 
Pylarini’s  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
for  feveral  years  after,  this  pra£tice  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  moft  inquifitive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Ruf¬ 
fel  very  juftly  obferves,  that  cuftoms,  the  moft  common 
in  diftant  countries,  are  often  the  leaft  apt  to  attraft  the 
obfervation  of  travellers,  who,  engaged  in  other  pur- 
fuits,  muft  be  indebted  to  accident  for  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  things  as  the  natives  feldom  talk  of,  upon  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  firft  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world  con¬ 
cerning  inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  phyficians, 
viz.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  whofe  letters  on  the  fubje& 
may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  abridged,  vol.  v  p.  370, 
&c.  The  firft  is  dated  A.  D.  1701 ;  the  next  is  dated 
A.  D.  1713.  Whether  our  inquiries  are  extended  a- 
broad  or  confined  to  our  own  country,  inoculation  hath 
been  pra&ifed  under  one  mode  or  other  time  immemo¬ 
rial  ;  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent  ifies  we  have 
well  authenticated  accounts,  extending  farther  backward 
than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr  Williams  of  Haver- 
fordweft,  who  wrote  upon  inoculation  in  1725,  proves, 
that  it  had  been  pra&ifed  in  Wales,  though  in  a  form 
fomewhat  different,  time  out  of  mind.  Mr  Wright,  a 
L  1  2  *  furgeoc* 
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Inocula-  furgeon  in  the  fame  place,  fays,  that  buying  the  fmall- 
tlon~  pox  is  both  a  common  prabtice;,  and  of  long  (landing  in 
that  neighbourhood.  He  fays,  that  in  Pembrokefhire 
there  are  two  large  villages  near  the  harbour  of  Milford, 
more  famous  for  this  cuftom  than  any  other,  viz.  St  Ilh- 
mael’s  and  IViarloes.  The  old  inhabitants  of  thefe  vil¬ 
lages  U'f  ,  that  it  hath  been  a  common  practice  ;  and 
th'rtt  one  William  Allen  of  St  Ifhmael’s,  who  in  1722 
was  90  years  of  age,  declared  to  fome  perfons  of  good 
fenfe  and  integrity,  that  this  prablice  was  ufed  all  his 
time  ;  that  he  wel\  remembered  his  mother  telling  him, 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  *11  her  time,  and  that  (he 
got  the  fmallpox  that  way  *,  fo  that  at  lead  we  go  back 
1 60  years  or  more. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  dies,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior  informs  us,  that 
the  cuftom  through  ages  paft  hath  been,  to  put  their 
children  to  bed  with  thofe  who  laboured  under  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fmallpox,  and  to  tie  worfted  threads  about 
their  children’s  wrifts,  after  having  drawn  them  through 
variolous  puftules. 

According  to  the  refult  of  Dr  Ruffel’s  inquiries,  the 
Arabians  affert,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  fmallpox 
has  been  the  common  cuftom  of  their  anceftors,  and 
that  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as  the 
difeafe  itfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the  fmall¬ 
pox  is  the  name  univerfally  applied  in  all  countries  to 
the  method  of  procuring  the  difeafe  :  it  is  true  that 
there  are  other  terms  ;  but  in  Wales  and  Arabia,  as 
well  as  many  other  countries,  this  is  the  ufual  appella¬ 
tion.  From  the  famenefs  of  the  name,  and  the  little 
diverfity  obfervable  in  the  manner  of  performing  the 
operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  pra&ice  of  inoculation 
in  thefe  countries  was  originally  derived  from  the  fame 
fource.  From  its  extenfive  fpread,  it  is  probably  of 
great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  1717,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
wife  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador  at  Con  ft  anti  no  pie,  had 
her  fon  inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  fix  years  *,  he  had 
but  few  puftules,  and  foon  recovered.  In  April  1721, 
inoculation  was  fuccefsfully  tried  on  feven  condemned 
criminals  in  London,  by  permiftion  of  his  majefty.  In 
1722,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  had  a  daughter 
of  fix  years  old  inoculated  in  this  iftand  ;  foon  after 
which,  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that  had  not 
had  the  fmallpox  were  inoculated  with  fuccefs;  then 
followed  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  the  prabtice  foon 
prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the  commencement  of 
inoculation  under  the  direbtion  of  art. 

From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England, 
the  practice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Hanover,  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  fucceeded  with  thofe  he  had 
inoculated  in  and  about  London,  he  introduced  the 
practice  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1726. 

Sweden  foon  followed  the  example  of  the  Britifh. 
Ruftia  lately  engaged  one  of  our  principal  promoters  and 
improvers  of  this  art.  And  now  there  are  not  many 
countries  that  do  not  more  or  lefs  prabtife  it. 

Different  Modes  of  Inoculation.  The  practice  of 
inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  grateful,  at  leaf!  to  curiofity,  to  have  a  gene¬ 
ral  account  of  the  different  modes  that  are  and  have 
been  adopted  in  that  practice. 

Inoculation  with  the  blood  of  variolous  patients  hath 


been  tried  without  effebt  ;  the  variolous  matt*  only  Inocuta- 
produces  the  variolous  difeafe.  ,  tlon, 

The  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  place 
in  a  fenfible  part  only  •,  the  ablivity  of  the  virus  is  fuch, 
that  the  fmalleft  atom,  though  imperceptible  to  any  of 
our  fenfes,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  larged: 
quantity.  Hence  the  moft  obvious  method  is  the  prick 
of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  variolous  puftule. 

Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  is  previoufly  rubbed 
with  powdered  variolous  fcabs  -,  this  thread  is  drawn 
with  a  needle  through  the  cutis,  but  not  left  in.  This 
is  the  method  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Indians  pafs  the  thread  on  the  outfide  of  the  hand, 
between  any  of  the  fingers,  or  between  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb.  The  Theffalian  women  inoculate  in  the 
forehead  and  chin. 

Some  abrade  the  fcarf-lkin,  and  rub  in  the  powder¬ 
ed  dry  fcabs  which  fall  from  the  puftules  of  patients 
with  the  fmallpox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  punc¬ 
ture  with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  cheek,  the  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  each  metatarfus ;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the 
pus  juft  taken  warm  from  a  patient,  and  brought  in  a 
fervant’s  bofom.  Others  in  Greece  make  feveral  little 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  places,  in 
the  (kin,  till  fome  drops  of  blood  en'"wc  *,  then  the 
operator  pours  a  drop  of  warm  pus  freih  from  a  pu¬ 
ftule,  and  mixes  it  with  the  blood  as  it  iffues  out  5 
then  the  wound  is  covered  by  fome  with  a  bandage, 
by  others  with  half  a  walnut  (hell  placed  with  its  con¬ 
cave  fide  over  each  orifice. 

The  Chinefe  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  muik,  into  the  woftrils  of 
the  patient  ;  they  collect  dry  puftules,  and  keep  them 
in  a  porcelain  bottle  well  corked  and  when  they  ino¬ 
culate,  they  mix  a  grain  of  muLk  with  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  dry  (bales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton. 

This  method  may  be  called  inodoration. 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  perfon  who 
intends  to  be  inoculated,  having  found  a  houfe  where 
there  is  a  good  fort  of  the  fmallpox,  goes  to  the  bed  of 
the  fick  perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  *,  or  if  a  child^  to 
one  of  his  relations,  and  fpeaks  to  him  as  follows  :  “  I 
am  come  to  buy  the  fmallpox.”  The  anfwer  is,  “.Buy 
if  you  pleafe.”  A  fum  of  money  is  accordingly  given, 
and  one,  three,  or  four  puftules,  for  the  number  muft 
always  be  odd,  and  not  exceeding  five,  extrabted  whole, 
and  full  of  matter.  Thefe  are  immediately  rubbed  on 
the  (kin  of  the  outfide  of  the  hand  between  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  the  thumb-,  and  this  fuffices  to  produce  the 
difeafe.  The  fame  cuftom  obtains  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 

Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 

Very  fimilar  to  the  cuftom  among  the  people  about 
Bengal,  &c.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  fome  fle(hy 
part  they  make  feveral  punbtures  wit;h  a  needle  im¬ 
brued  in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  puftule  of  a 
favourable  kind.  Here  they  buy  the  fmallpox  too,  as 
follows  :  the  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a  few  raifins, 
dates,  fugar-plums,  or  fuch  like  }  and  (howing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
a(ks  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  exchange  ?  The 
bargain  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  operation  j 
but  this  buying,  though  ftill  continued,  is  not  thought 

neceffary 
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necekary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation. 


InocuTa- 

t,on’  fay  that"  any  flekiy  part  is  proper  j  but  generally  they 
infert  the  matter  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
on  the  outfide  of  the  hand. 

The  Georgians  infert  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 

The  Armenians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two 
thighs.  In  Wales  the  praXice  may  be  termed  infric¬ 
tion  of  the  fmallpox.  There  fome  of  the  dry  pufiules 
are  procured  by  purchafe,  and  are  rubbed  hard  upon 
the  naked  arm  or  leg. 

The  praXice  in  fome  places  is  to  prick  the  Ikin  be- 
tween  fome  of  the  fingers  by  means  of  two  fmall  needles 
joined  to  one  another  ,  and  after  having  rubbed  a 
little  of  the  matter  on  the  fpot,  a  circle  is  made  by 
means  of  feveral  punXures  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common 
pukule,  and  matter  is  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope¬ 
ration  is  finhhed  by  dreffmg  the  wound  with  lint. — An¬ 
other  cuftom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  variolous  matter 
with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  in  any  agreeable 
liquor. 

Incifions  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previoufiy  dipped  in  the  vari¬ 
olous  matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  The  praXice  of 
fome  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fe- 
cure  lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  inftep, 
or  other  part  of  the  foot,  where  the  Ikin  is  thin.  O- 
thers  apply  a  fmall  bliflering  plaker  \  and  when  the 
fcarf  Ikin  is  elevated  and  flipped  off,  the  variolous  mat¬ 
ter  is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  true  Ikin,  and  con¬ 
fined  there  by  a  little  lint  or  plafler.  Scratching  the 
fkin  with  a  pin  or  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previoufiy  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is  the 
cufiom  in  fome  places. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  rub  fome  part 
of  the  fkin  with  frefli  matter,  or  dip  worked  in  vario¬ 
lous  matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  children’s  wrifls. 
They  obferve,  that  if  frefli  matter  is  applied  a  few  days 
fucceflively,  the  infeXion  is  more  certain  than  by  one 
application. 

Having  thus  given  the  hiflory  of  inoculation  for 
the  fmallpox,  which  not  many  years  ago  was  juflly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  greatek  difcoveries  which  had 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  would  kill 
be  regarded  as  fuch  had  it  not  given  place  to  one  kill 
more  valuable  and  important,  the  vaccine  inoculation  or 
cowf)OXy  which  now  promifes  to  banifli  the  fmallpox 
from  the  world.  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  Vaccina¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  quite  unneceflary  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  inoculation 
for  the  fmallpox,  and  the  methods  of  performing  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  it  formerly  praXifed.  But,  as  a  curious  part 
of  the  hiflory  of  this  praXice,  we  fhall  jufl  barely  men¬ 
tion  fome  of  the  objeXions  which  have  been  urged  a- 
gaink  it. 

It  has  been  faid  that  inoculation  for  the  fmallpox  is 
unlawful  ;  that  it  is  bringing  a  dikemper  on  ourfelves, 
and  thus  ufurping  the  facred  prerogative  of  God  }  that 
the  decrees  of  God  have  fixed  the  commiflion  of  every 
difenfe,  and  our  precautions  cannot  ^prevent  what  he 
hath  determined  \  that  we  fliould  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  ;  that  the  patient  may  die,  and  then  his  lah 
moments  are  dikrefled,  and  the  future  reflexions  of 
his  friends  are  grievous }  that  fear  is  a  dangerous  paflion 
in  the  fmallpox,  but  inoculation  increafes  the  caufes  of 
fear,  by  leffening  our  faith  and  trull  in  God  ;  that  ino- 
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The  Arabs  culation  does  not  exempt  from  future  infeXion  *  that  Inordinate 
other  difeafes  are  communicated  with  the  matter  of  the  uqlt;on 
fmallpox  by  inoculating  it  \  that  perhaps  the  difeafe  n<lul  1  10n; 
may  never  attack  in  the  natural  way  *,  that  it  requires 
much  thought  to  know  what  we  fliould  do  with  regard 
to  inoculation  *,  that  it  endangers  others,  and  that  the 
praXice  of  inoculation  comes  from  the  devil. 

INORDINATE  proportion.  See  Proportion, 
Inordinate. 

INOSCULATION,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with 
Anastomosis. 

INPROM PTU,  or  Impromptu.  See  Impromptu. 
INQUEST,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  farrle  with  Jury. 
INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tribunal 
in  feveral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  ereXed  by  the 
popes  for  the  examination  and  puniflunent  of  heretics.  f 
This  court  was  founded  in  the  1 2th  century  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Dominic  and  his  followers,  who  were  fent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  fearch  into  their 
number  and  quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called  inquifitors  ; 
and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition,  which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  herefy, 

Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  fodomy,  and  polygamy  3 
and  the  people  fland  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  hufbands  their  wTives,  and 
makers  their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring 
in  the  leak  to  murmur.  The  prifoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  time,  till  they  themfelves  turn  their  own  accu- 
fers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment  \  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confronted  with 
witnefies.  As  foon  as  they  are  imprifoned,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  fpeak  of  them  as  dead, 
not  daring  to  folicit  their  pardon,  lek  they  fliould  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  flnadow 
of  proof  againk  the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  difchar- 
ged,  after  fuffering  the  mok  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imprifonment,  and  the  lofs  of  the  great- 
ek  part  of  his  eflfeXs.  The  fentence  againk  the  pri¬ 
foners  is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extraordinary 
folemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  ereX  a  theatre  capahle  of 
holding  3000  perfons ;  in  which  they  place  a  rich  al¬ 
tar,  and  raife  feats  on  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed  \  and 
over  againk  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of 
the  inquifitors. 

Thefe  unhappy  .people  know  what  they  are  to  fuf- 
fer  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Thofe  who  > 
appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  difcharged  uport  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  \  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito,  or 
krait  yellow  coat  without  fleeves,  charged  with  St 
Andrew’s  crofs,  have  their  lives,  but  forfeit  all  their 
effeXs  :  thofe  who  have  the  refemblance  of  flames 
made  of  red  ferge,  fewed  upon  their  fanto  benito,  with¬ 
out  any  crofs,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  relapfe  :  but  thofe  who,  befides 
thefe  flames,  have  on  their  fanto  benito  their  own  pic¬ 
ture,  furrounded  with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquifitors,  who  are  ec- 


clefiakics,  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  of 


death  , 
but  . 
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>Xi\fcrihed  but  form  and  read  an  a£V,  in  which  they  fay,  that 
Infe<5h  criminal  being  convi&ed  of  fuch  a  crime,  by  his 
-  -  -  -  '  t  own  confeffion,  is  with  much  relu&ance  delivered  to  the 

fecular  power  to  be  punifhed  according  to  his  demerits  : 
and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  feven  judges  who  at¬ 
tend  at  the  right  fide  of  the  altar,  who  immediately 
pafs  fentence.  For  the  conclufion  of  this  horrid  fcene, 
fee  j4ct  of  Faith. 

INSCRIBED,  in  Geometry .  A  figure  is  faid  to 
Be  infcribed  in  another,  when  ail  its  angles  touch  the 
fide  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  affixed  to  any 
thing,  to  give  fome  farther  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  tranf- 
mit  fome  important  truth  to  pofterity. 

Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in  examining  ancient 
infcriptions  fotjnd  on  flones  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Sanchoniathon,  contemporary,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  Gideon,  drew  moft  of  the  memoirs  whereof  his 
hiflory  is  compofed  from  infcriptions  which  he  found 
in  temples  and  on  columns,  both  among  the  Heathens 
and  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  the  principles  of  fciences,  as  well  as  the  hiflory 
of  the  world.  Thofe  mentioned  by  Herodotus  fhow, 
that  this  was  the  firfl  way  of  inftru&ing  people,  and  of 
tranfmitting  hiftories  and  fciences  to  poflerity.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  in  his  Hippias  ;  wherein  he  fays, 
that  Pififtratus  engraved  on  flone-pillars  precepts  ufe- 
ful  for  hufbandmen.  Pliny  affures  us,  that  the  firfl 
public  monuments  were  made  of  plates  of  lead  *, 
and  that  the  treaties  of  confederacy  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon 
plates  of  brafs  j  that  (fays  he)  the  Jews  might  have 
fomething  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  con¬ 
federacy  concluded  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  great  dealers  in  infcriptions,  and 
were  extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in  them  :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  fo  many  in  thofe  countries  of 
ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have  been  com¬ 
pofed,  as  the  collection  of  Gruter,  &c.  Since  Gruter’s 
collection,  Th.  Reinefius  has  compiled  another  huge 
volume  of  infcriptions.  M.  Fabretty  publifhed  ano¬ 
ther  vblume  at  Rome  in  1669,  wherein  he  has  correlat¬ 
ed  abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Rei- 
ncfius,  and  other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a  great 
number  of  infcriptions  omitted  by  them. — Since  all 
thefe,  Gnevius  has  publifhed  a  complete  colle&ion  of 
infcriptions,  in  three  vols.  folio. 

INSCRUTABLE,  Unsearchable,  in  Theology , 
is  ufually  underflood  of  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and 
the  judgments  of  God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or 
into  which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions.  See  Academy. 

INSECTS,  insecta,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  fmaller 
fort  of  animals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  exfanguious j 
and  diilinguifhed  by  certain  incifures,  cuttings,  or  in¬ 
dentings  in  their  bodies.  The  word  is  originally  La¬ 
tin,  formed  of  in,  and  feco  u  I  cut  j”  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body 
feems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  twro  $  or  becaufe  the 
bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  different  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort  of 
incifurae.  See  Entomology. 

Noxious  Insects  ;  Means  of  dejlroying  them,  or  pre¬ 
venting  their  lucre afe .  The  following  remedies  we 
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find  colleCted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  OCto- 
ber  1790. — Of  thofe  fubftances  which  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  obferved  to  be  efficacious  in  driving  away  or  in 
deftroying  infers,  mercury,  and  its  various  preparations, 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  mofl  generally  ufeful. 
Sulphur  is  alfo  ufeful.  Oils  of  all  kinds  have  been  of¬ 
ten  and  defervedly  recommended.  Tobacco  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  for  its  utility.  Of  the  application  of  thefe 
in  order. 

1.  Mercury  is  known  to  kill  or  drive  away  lice  from 
the  human  body  j  and  it  may  probably  be  of  equal  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  ridding  other  animals  of  their  infeCts.  For 
infiance,  fheep  having  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment  rubbed  on  their  fkins,  on  the  fides,  between 
the  fore-legs  and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or  drive  away 
the  infeCt  peculiar  to  them.  Sulphur  is  recommended  to 
be  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment.  Thus  not  only  the 
infeCt  peculiar  to  them,  but  alfo  the  fcab,  may  be  cured : 
See  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  London,  vol.  vii.  viii.  p.  90.  In  the 
TranfaCtions  of  the  fame  fociety,  vol.  v.  vi.  p.  59.  Mr 
Ailway  directed  that,  in  the  winter,  the  walls,  frames, 
&c.  of  his  green  and  hot-houfes  fhould  be  well  wafhed 
with  the  following  mixture  :  Take  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  mercury  four  ounces,  and  diffolve  it  in  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Thefe  houfes  had  been  greatly  infefted 
with  red  fpiders  and  ants.  After  having  been  wafhed 
with  the  above  mixture,  neither  were  to  be  feen  next 
fummer.  This  wafh  may  be  ufed  on  old  garden-walls, 
and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefted  with  infeCts,  if 
made  weaker.  It  may  deftroy  the  tender  leaves  of 
plants,  though  not  the  roots.  This  wafh  will  effeCtual- 
ly  deftroy  that  difagreeable  infeCt  the  bug,  and  all  other 
infeCts  of  a  tender  cuticle  ;  and  it  will  not  in  the  leaft 
hurt  the  colour  of  bed-furniture  or  hangings.  Care 
muft  be  taken,  that  the  wafh  be  applied  into  every  cre¬ 
vice  or  folding  of  the  furniture  with  a  painter’s  brufh. 
It  will  fomctimes  be  neceffary  to  repeat  the  wafti,  as 
fome  of  the  ova  of  bugs  may  remain  concealed,  not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  care. 

Some  of  the  Weft;  India  iflands  were  much  infefted 
with  large  ants,  which  greatly  hurt  the  fligar-canes. 
The  remedy  was,  to  diffolve  corrofive  fublimate  mer¬ 
cury  in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  a  pint 
of  fpirits.  This  folution  was  poured  on  dry  powdered 
fugar  j  and  when  the  fugar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  in 
the  paths  of  the  ants.  They  ate  it,  and  were  deftroy- 
ed.  Might  not  this  praCtice  be  imitated,  .by  laying 
fugar  thus  prepared  on  paper  or  pieces  of  thin  boards 
near  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefted  by  infeCts,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  ?  The  papers  or  boards 
might  be  taken  in  during  the  night,  or  when  it  rained. 
The  fugar  fhould  be  coloured  with  indigo,  or  other 
fubftance,  thereby  to  mark  it  as  a  fubftance  to  be 
avoided  by  curious  idlers. 

2.  We  are  informed  that  a  perfon  in  Philadelphia  em¬ 
ployed  brimftone  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
cleared  all  round  the  roots  of  trees  infefted  with  cater¬ 
pillars  or  other  infeCts,  he  ftrewed  fome  flour  of  brim¬ 
ftone  round  the  roots,  and  covered  it  w7ith  a  thin 
fprinkling  of  fine  mould,  that  it  might  not  be  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  yet  fo  that  the  fun  might  operate 
through,  and  caufe  the  brimftone  to  fumigate.  Thus 
he  deftroved  the  caterpillars.  One  pound  he  found 
fufficiertt  for  200  trees.  In  that  hot  climate  the  fim 
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Infects.  may  perhaps  have  that  effefl  $  bat  it  fcarcely  will  in 
—“v — : — '  this.  He  alfo  employed  fulphur  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  to  drive  infers  from  tall  trees.  He  fplit  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  put  in  the  (lit  fome  matches,  fet  them 
on  fire,  and  held  them  under  the  parts  of  the  trees 
chiefly  affe&ed.  A  pole  thus  armed,  he  found,  would 
anfwer  for  three  or  four  trees.  Brimftone  thus  mixed 
with  damp  ft  raw,  and  fet  on  fire,  for  inftance,  in  hop- 
ground  infefted  with  the  fly,  might  be  of  ufe  to  drive 
away  the  fly. 

The  itch  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  very  fmall 
infeft  which  nellies  under  the  Ikin,  and  proceeds  no 
farther  into  the  habit  5  and  is  therefore  attended  with 
no  dangerous  confequences.  Brimftone  made  into  an 
ointment  wTith  hogs-lard  is  a  fure  remedy. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption  on  the  Ikin,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fcab.  The  brimftone,  when  added 
to  the  mercurial  ointment  recommended  for  that  difor- 
der  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  vol.  vii.  p.  90.  might  perhaps  render 
the  application  more  efficacious  and  lefs  dangerous. 

3.  The  natives  of  hot  countries  are  taught  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  an  uncluous  covering  on  their  bodies  pre¬ 
vents  the  bites  of  mufquitoes  and  all  gnats.  The  white 
inhabitants  in  fuch  countries  are  not  diffidently  care¬ 
ful  in  preventing  the  lead  ftagnant  water  near  their 
dwellings,  in  which  the  mufquitoes  are  Bred  •,  even  in 
the  walte  water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr 
Franklin,  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  circumftance, 
guarded  his  family  in  Philadelphia  from  fuch  infefls  : 
one  day  feeing  a  number  of  mufquitoes  in  his  li¬ 
brary,  he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  his  fervants 
had  taken  the  cover  off  a  tub  placed  near  his  window 
for  receiving  rain-water.  On  fuch  an  occafion  the  re¬ 
medy  is  eafy,  viz.  (hutting  the  room  up  for  the  day, 
fo  that  the  mufquitoes  cannot  come  at  any  water,  in 
which  time  they  die.  Though  this  caution  may  feem 
trifling  to  us  who  live  in  a  mild  climate,  it  is  far  other- 
wife  in  hot  countries. 

Oil  being  known  to  be  mod  efficacious  in  deftroy- 
ing  infe&s,  may  not  the  ufe  of  it  be  extended  to  the 
deftru&ion  of  worms  in  the  bowels  of  horfes,  where 
they  may  occafion  the  violent  pain  they  feem  fome- 
times  to  differ  ?  If  the  horfe  was  for  fome  time  kept 
fading,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  fuppofe  a  pint, 
was  given,  if  worms  are  the  caufe,  the  oil  may  in  that 
cafe  kill  them. 

Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  on  plants,  are  known  to 
be  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Thefe  are  deftroyed  by 
oils,  which  clofe  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they 
breathe.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  advifed,  that,  on  the 
approach  of  fpring,  a  cloth  dipped  in  train  oil  be  laid 
on  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  lead 
appearance  of  them. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
applied  to  animals  which  were  covered  with  infers, 
deftroyed  the  infe&s  without  hurting  the  animal.  The 
author  tried  it  on  feveral  trees,  mixed  with  fine  earth 
fo  as  to  incorporate  them  wTell,  then  adding  wTater, 
dill  ftirring  them  carefully  till  the  whole  was  brought 
to  fome  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
branches  of  fruit-trees  on  which  there  were  infedts,  and 
hereby  deftroyed  not  only  the  eggs  but  alfo  the  infe&s, 
without  hurting  the  leaves.  This  compofition  may  be 


got  off  by  waffling,  or  the  firft  heavy  (hower.  Fiom  Xnfcels, 
thefe  experiments  the  author  thinks,  that  oil  of  turpen-  *  v'"— ' 

tine  may  with  equal  efficacy  be  employed  for  killing  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  lice  on  domeftic  animals. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Tranfa£lions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  vol.  v.  p.  4c,  that 
Mr  Winter,  among  other  experiments  on  turnrp-feed, 
deeped  the  feed  24  hours  in.  a  fufticient  quantity  of 
train  oil.  He  then  drained  the  oil  from  the  feed, 
wdiich  lie  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  fifted  earth, 
and  immediately  fowed  it  in  drills.  When  the  plants 
began  to  appear  on  the  furface,  the  ground  was  fown 
with  foot.  He  found  that  feed  fteeped  in  lintfeed  oil 
anfwered  equally  well.  The  turnips  the  lead;  injured 
by  the  fly  were  thofe  that  grew  from  feed  fteeped  as 
above,  which  grew  fo  luxuriantly  as  to  produce  rough 
leaves  feveral  days  prior  to  the  mod  flouriftiing  of  any 
of  his  other  experiments,  and  were  the  better  enabled 
to  withftand  the  fly’s  attack.  The  leaves  of  thefe  tur¬ 
nips  wTere  of  a  darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  as 
thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy  than  the  other  turnips, 
and  were  a  confiderable  deal  larger.  The  feed  was  drill¬ 
ed  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  at  a  foot  diftance  in  the 
rows.  Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
have  been  injured  by  infe&s,  but  lintfeed  oik  has  not 
that  effed,  though  equally  deftrudlive  to  the  infedls. 

The  train  oil  feems  to  adt  both  as  an  oil,  and  by  its 
difagreeable  fmell  it  prevents  infedls  approaching  it.. 

In  this  refpedl  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vent  field  mice  or  other  vermin  preying  on  acorns, 
chefnuts,  or  other  feeds  fteeped  in  it  before  they  are 
fown. 

When  thus  giving  diredtions  for  preventing  the  fly' 
on  turnips,  a  late  experiment  (hould  be  mentioned,  by 
the  difclofing  of  which  a  perfon  gained  a  confiderable 
reward.  His  fecret  was,  running  a  roller  over  the 
ground  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  remained 
on  the  ground,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fly.  The 
dew  entangled  the  flies  fo  much,  that  they  could  not 
make  their  efcape,  and  were  therefore  crufhed  to  death. 

As  the  roller  may  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  too 
hard,  fome  very  properly  advife  to  fix  fome  boughs  of 
elder  in  a  gate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  the  field  5 
and  if  the  boughs  had  been  before  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  tindlure  of  afafoetida,  the  fuc- 
cefs  would  be  the  furer.  The  mod  certain  method 
of  preventing  the  hurt  done  by  the  fly  is  to  raife  the 
plants  in  a  nurfery,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  trail fplant 
them,  being  carried  to  the  ground  in  a  wheel-barrow 
filled  with  manure  foftened  with  water  fo  as  to  admit 
the  plants.  This  method  will  fecure  their  more  fpeedy 
growth.  In  the  nurfery  the  attack  of  the  fly  may  be 
prevented  by  fprinkling  foot  or  quicklime  on  the  ground. 

The  utility  of  tranfplanting  turnips  is  evident  by  the 
pra&ice  of  tranfplanting  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage. 

They  who  are  difcouraged  from  this  practice  by  the  ex¬ 
pence  attending  it,  do  not  refled  that  the  hoeing  is  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  plants  grow  the  better,  being  fet  in  fre(h 
earth. 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  direcl  the  ufe  of  the  laft 
means  mentioned,  viz.  tobacco,  for  deftroying  infedls- 
in  turnips,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr  Green,  of  her  majefty’s  flower-garden  at 
Kew.  He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows,  fimilar  to  that 
employed  in  recovering  people  feemingly  drowned.  Itr 
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has  a  cavity  in  the  nozzle,  in  which  forae  tobacco  h 
'  put,  with  a  live  coal  over  it.  The  bellows  being  then 
worked,  the  tobacco  is  fet  on  fire,  and  the  fmoke  is 
directed  to  any  particular  fpot.  A  lady  was  fond  of 
having  the  mofkrofe  in  her  drefting-room,  but  was 
prevented  having  it  on  account  of  the  green  infers 
which  conftantly  adhere  to  that  plant.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  had  a  box  made  large 
enough  to  contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  mofk- 
rofe  grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  hole,  to  ad* 
jnit  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  $  the  bellows  was  work* 
ed,  and  the  fmoke  was  received  into  the  box.  When 
the  tobacco  was  confirmed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re* 
mained  till  morning,  when  the  infers  were  all  laid 
dead  on  the  earth.  Being  fwept  off,  the  plant  was  in 
a  ffate  fit  for  a  dreiTing-room.  Many  plants  thus  in* 
felled  with  infers  may  be  too  large,  or  other  wile  fo 
placed  as  not  to  be  put  into  a  box,  In  this  cafe  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  thefe  obfervations,  that  be* 
ing  fprinkled  with  an  infulion  of  tobacco  in  water 
might  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  On 
trial  he  found  it  aiifwer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plants 
of  their  infers.  He  alfo  ufed  it  on  trees  of  cafy  ac* 
cefs  with  advantage.  Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  to  tender 
plants  or  leaves,  that  it  deftroys  them  if  infers  have 
in  the  leaf!  hurt  them  ^  whereas  the  infulion,' indead 
of  killing  the  leaves, -promoted  a  frelh  vegetation. 

Fruit  trees  often  become  the  prey  of  infers.  Thofe 
againfl  a  wall,  or  in  efpaliers,  being  eafily  come  at, 
much  of  the  mifehief  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  fo  foon  as  they  are  cbferved  to  be  curled  ; 
for  then  frelh  eggs  are  laid  on  them,  probably  by  but* 
terflies.  If  fprinkled  with  thejnfufion  of  tobacco,  it 
will  prevent  their  coming  to  life*  Alter  the  fruit  is 
formed,  the  infufion  muff  not  he  ufed,  leff  the  tafte 
and  fmcil  may  remain.  The  feiflars  are  then  the  pro* 
per  remedies,  which  ladies  may  employ  as  aroufanent, 
and  may  thereby  prefent  fruit  td  their  friends  of  their 
own  preferving.  A  lye  of  the  aih  of  plants  fprinkled 
on  the  leaves  may  have  a  good  effect,  as  alfo  on  other 
pot-herbs,  which  are  often  the  prey  of  caterpillars. 
As  many  infefts,  befides  thole  bred  on  the  leaves  or 
in  the  walls,  may  deftroy  the  fruit,  the  fugar  with 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  as  already  deferibed,  may  be¬ 
laid  in  the  way  of  other  infefb,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
a  fpeedy  death.  Diligent  inlpeSion  into  their  retreats 
is  the  molt  certain  means  of  preventing  the  lofa  fuff 
tained  by  fn ails.  Ants  are  prevented  rifing  up  the  trees, 
by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or  any  other 
fubftance  which  by  entangling  their  feet  prevents  their 
eroding  it.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  deftroy  their  nefts 
everywhere  near  the  garden, 

Hops  are  now  become  an  article  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence,  that  it  defcrves  our  particular  attention®  Early 
in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  begin  to  afeend  the  poles, 
a  black  fly  preys  on  its  leaves,  frequently  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  as,  by  deftroying  the  leaves,  to  interrupt  the 
vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of  plants  being  abforbed 
by  the  leaves.  The  infufton  of  tobacco  deft  toy  s  them, 
or  at  leaft  drives  them  away  fo  effectually,  that  a  plant 
almoft  totally  dripped  of  its  leaves  has  put  out  frelh 
leaves  after  the  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
will  again  fall  on  the  frelh  leaves.  As  the  dies  lodge 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  leaves,  they  are  protected  from 
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ftorms  of  rain,  and  therefore  the  infulion  muff  be 
driven  upwards  by  a  forcing  pump.  As  it  is  faid  that 
the  expence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa¬ 
ter,  or  even  water  by  it felf,  driven  ilrongiy  againff 
the  leaves,  might  drive  them  away,  The  labour  at* 
tending  fftch  experiments  in  a  large  plantation  difcoiw 
rages  others,  without  reflefting,  that,  if  inch  mean1? 
are  ufed  early,  the  Hies  may  more  eafily  be  got  rid  off 
Free  ventilation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants  ; 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilling 
com  in  rows  a  little  dUUnt.  If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
than  common  were  made  m  the  plantations  of  nopst 
there  might  be  fufficicnt  fpaces  left  where  the  alleys 
crofs  one  another  to  admit  of  fitting  damp  ftraw,  or 
other  materials  mixed  with  brimftone,  loot,  &c»  qn 
lire.  Smoke  itfelf  is  faid  to  prevent  the  Hy  t  and  if  ft#, 
it  will  ftill  more  powerfully  when  mixed  with  fuch 
materials.  It  has  been  obferved  in  Sweden,  that  th$ 
hops  grow  naturally  among  heaps  of  Hones  or  frag* 
.ments  of  rocks.  They  therefore  advife  to  cover  the 
ground  round  their  roots  with  Hones,  wmch  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  infers  Hying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the? 
ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  protested  during 
the  winter.  The  (tones  will  alfo  preferve  rooifture  at 
the  roots  during  the  fummer,  A  rope  cannot  be 
drawn  acrofs  a  plantation  of  hops,  as  it  can  acrofs  a 
Held  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  mildew.  Here  water  to  wafli 
off  the  clammy  juice  that  entices  and  feeds  infers 
feems  to  be  the  only  remedy,  rIhe  plantation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at  leaft  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it.  The  forcing  pump  will  moft  effectually  wafli  oft 
this  exudation. 

Cruelty  to  Insects  It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reafon  and  juftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  that 
is  placed  in  a  fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  thetpfelves, 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and 
felf- defence  (to  which  ought  we  to  add  the  purpofe? 
of  the  natural!!!,  explained  above  ?)  did  they  extend 
their  privilege  no  farther  than  theffe  articles  would  rea* 
fonahly  carry  them,  numberlefs  beings  might  enjoy 
their  lives  in  peace,  who  arc  now  hurried  out  of  them 
by  the  mod  wanton  and  unneceffary  cruelties,  It 
furely  difficult  to  difeover  why  it  IhouM  be  thought 
lef$  inhuman  to  crufh  to  death  a  harmleft  mieft,  whofo 
fingle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  fuftcnance,  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.  There 
arc  few  tempers  fb  hardened  to  the  impreffions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  as  not  to  Ihudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter  $ 
and  yet  the  former  is  univerfally  praaifed  without  the 
leaft  check  of  compaffion.  "Xhis  feems  to  arife  from 
the  groff  error  of  fuppofmg,  that  every  creature  is 
really  in  itfelf  contemptible,  which  happens  to  be 
clothed  with  a  body  infinitely  ^proportionate  to  our 
own,  not  eonfidering  that  grefit  and  htth  ^re  merely 
relative  terms*  But  the  inimitable  Shakcfpearc  would 
teach  us,  that 

~the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 


In  eorp’ral  fuff’rance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.^"-*™^-*— 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fenfations  of  many  infers  are  as  exquifite  as  thofe  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfions,  perhaps  even 

more 


Tnfecff*. 


V 
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IfjfetTt  more  fo.  The  millepede,  for  inflance,  rolls  itfelf 

II  round  upon  the  flighted:  touch,  and  the  fnail  draws 

Infolvent,  jts  horns  Up0n  the  lead  approach  of  our  hand.  Are 
not  thefe  the  dronged  indications  of  their  fenfibility  ? 
and  is  it  any  evidence  of  ours ,  that  we  are  not  there¬ 
fore  induced  to  treat  them  with  a  more  fympathifing 
tendernefs  ? 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of 
kindnefs  and  benevolence  which  every  fpecies  of  crea¬ 
tures  has  a  right  to  from  us.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  general  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  affair 
of  education,  and  preffed  home  upon  tender  minds  in 
its  full  extent  and  latitude.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  difcover 
in  tormenting  flies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruel¬ 
ty  of  temper,  becaufe  this  turn  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  principles  ;  aqd  it  is  entertaining  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  he  forms  mankind 
with  a  propenfity  to  the  moft  dete liable  of  all  difpofi- 
tions  ;  but  mofl  certainly,  by  being  unreflrained  in  fports 
of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by  habit  what  they 
never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up  in¬ 
to  a  confirmed  inattention  to  every  kind  ©f  fullering 
but  their  own.  Accordingly  the  fupreme  court  of  ju¬ 
dicature  at  Athens  thought  an  inflance  of  this  fort  not 
below  its  cognizance,  and  punifhed  a  boy  for  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

It  might  be  of  fervice,  therefore,  it  fhould  feem,  in 
order  to  awaken  as  early  as  poffible  in  children  an  ex- 
tenfive  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a  view  of  fe- 
veral  forts  of  infe£ls  as  they' may  be  magnified  by  the 
afliflance  of  glaffes,  and  to  fhow  them  that  the  fame 
evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in  the 
formation  of  the  minuted  infed,  as  in  that  of  the  mofl 
enormous  leviathan  :  that  they  are  equally  furniflied 
with  whatever  is  neceflary,  not  only  to  the  preferva- 
tion,  but  the  happinefs  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of 
exigence  which  Providence  has  affigned  them  *.  in  a 
word,  that  the  whole  conffru6lion  of  their  refpe&ive 
organs  diftin£lly  proclaims  them  the  obje&s  of  the  di¬ 
vine  benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  juftly  ought 
to 'be  fo  of  ours. 

INSERTION,  in  Anatomy ,  the  clofe  conjunction 
of  the  veffels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  with  fome  other  parts. 

INSINUATION  denotes  a  cunning  and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  perfon’s  favour. 

Insinuation  of  a  Will,  among  civilians,  is  the  firfl 
production  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regifler,  in 
order  to  its  probate.  See  Will. 

INSIPID,  TASTELESS,  that  which  has  nothing  in 
it  pungent  enough  to  affeCl  the  palate,  tongue,  &x. 
and  to  occafion  that  fenfation  we  call  tajling . 

.  IN  SIT  ION,  Ixsitio,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  fame 
with  engrafting  ;  viz.  the  a6l  of  inferting  and  uniting 
a  cyon,  bud,  or  the  like,  in  the  fubflance  of  the  flock. 

INSOLATION,  fci  Phannacy ,  a  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  certain  fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expofing  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun’s  rays  $  either  to  dry,  to  matu¬ 
rate,  or  to  fharpen  them  •,  as  is  done  in  vinegar,  figs, 
&c. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  infolare, 
•which  k  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  fignifies  to 
expofe  to  the  fun. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as 
Vpl.  XI.  Part  I. 


have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  jufl  debts.  A  per-  InfpeClioa 
fon  dying,  and  not  leaving  eflate  fufficient  to  difcharge  .  H  . 
thefe,  is  faid  to  die  infolvent.  >  i 

Trial  by  INSPECTION,  or  Examination,  is 
when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fome 
point  or  iffue,  being  either  the  principal  queflion,  or 
arifing  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 
objeCl  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  tef- 
timony  of  their  own  fenfes,  fhall  decide  the  point  in 
dilpute.  For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
queflion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is 
not  thought  neceflary  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it  ; 
who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  confcience  of 
the  court  of  dubious  fads  ;  and  therefore,  when  the- 
faCl,  from  its  nature,  mufl  be  evident  to  the  court  ei* 
ther  from  ocular  demonflration  or  other  irrefragable- 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  refort,  the 
verdiCl  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  alone.  As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  reverfe  a  fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fet  afide  a  llatute  or  re¬ 
cognizance  entered  into  by  an  infant  \  here,  and  in 
other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  fhall  iffue  to  the 
fherifF,  commanding  him  that  he  conflrain  the  faid  par¬ 
ty  to  appear,  that  it  may  be  afcertained  by  the  view 
of  his  body  by  the  king’s  juflices,  whether  he  be  of 
full  age  or  not  :  Ut  per  afpeBum  corporis  fui  conjlare  po¬ 
tent  juJHciariis  nojlris ,  Ji  prcediBus  an  jit  plence  cetatis 
necne.  If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  infpeClion,  any 
doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequently  be  the 
cafe),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  part  5  and, 
particularly  may  examine  the  infant  himfelf  upon  an 
oath  of  voir  dire ,  veritatem  dicere';  that  is,  to  make 
true  anfvvers  to  fuch  queflions  as  the  court  fhall  de¬ 
mand  of  him  j  or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother, 
his  godfather,  or  the  like. 

INSPECTOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  the  care  and  cdn- 
du£l  of  any  work  is  committed. 

Inspectors,  in  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons 
as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  efFeCls, 
in  order  to  the  adjufling  or  proportioning  taxes  and 
impofitions  to  every  man’s  eflate. 

The  Jews  alfo  have  an  officer,  in  their  fynagogue, 
whom  they  call  infpeBor ,  pn  hha%en .  His  bufinefs  con- 
fifls  principally  in  infpe&ing  or  overlooking  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  leffons,  in  preparing  and  fhowing  them  to  the 
reader,  and  in  Handing  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right  : 
and,  if  he  makes  miflakes,  he  is  to  correCl  him. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  &c.  implies  the 
conveying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural 
notices  or  motions  into  the  foul  ;  or  it  denotes  any  fu¬ 
pernatural  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  ratio¬ 
nal  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of 
intelle&ual  improvements,  to  which  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  in  fa£l  have  attained  in  his  prefent  circum- 
flances,  in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the  prophets  are  faid 
to  have  fpoken  by  divine  infpiration. 

Some  authors  reduce  the  infpiration  of  the  facred 
writers  to  a  particular  care  of  Providence,  which  pre¬ 
vented  any  thing  they  had  faid  from  failing  or  coming 
to  nought  ;  maintaining,  that  they  never  were  really 
infpired  either  with  knowledge  or  expieffion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than 
a  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  miflaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  inlpiration  of  the 
M  m  Holy 
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Infpiraticn.  Holy  Spirit  regards  only  the  matter,  not  the  ftyle  or 
words  5  and  this  feems  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  direction. 

Theological  writers  have  enumerated  feveral  kinds 
of  infpiration  ;  fuch  as  an  infpiration  of  fuperinten- 
dency,  in  which  God  does  fo  influence  and  diredt  the 
mind  of  any  perfon,  as  to  keep  him  more  fecure  from 
error  in  fome  various  and  complex  difeourfe,  than  he 
would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  his  natural  fa¬ 
culties  ;  plenary  fuperintendent  infpiration,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
fo  fuperintended  *,  infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the 
faculties  adf  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a  com¬ 
mon  manner,  yet  are  raifed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
fo  that  the  compofure  fliall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more 
of  the  true  fublime  or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius 
could  have  given  j  and  infpiration  of  fuggeftion,  when 
the  ufe  of  the  faculties  is  fuperfeded,  and  God  does, 
as  it  were,  fpeak  dire&ly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch 
difeoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  other  wife  have  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  di&ating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch  difeo¬ 
veries  are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  defigned  as 
a  mefiage  to  others.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Teftament  was  written  by  a  fuperintendent  infpi- 
ration  \  for  without  this  the  difeourfes  and  do&rines 
of  Chrift  could  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  evangelifts  and  apoftles  ;  nor  could  they  have  ai- 
fumed  the  authority  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  Chrift, 
and  evinced  this  authority  by  the  a&ual  exercife  of 
miraculous  powers :  and  befides,  the  facred  writings 
bear  many  obvious  internal  marks  of  their  divine  ori¬ 
ginal,  in  the  excellence  of  their  doftrines,  the  fpiritu- 
ality  and  elevation  of  their  defign,  the  majefty  and  fim- 
plicity  of  thfcir  ftyle,  the  agreement  of  their  various 
parts,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind  \  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Chriftian  church, 
from  its  earlieft  ages,  a  conftant  tradition,  that  the  fa¬ 
cred  books  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  affift- 
ance  of  the  Spirit,  which  mull  at  leaf!  amount  to  fu- 
-tperintendent  infpiration.  But  it  has  been  controvert¬ 
ed  whether  this  infpiration  extended  to  every  minute 
,  eircumftance  in  their  writings,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  moll 
abfolute  fenfe  plenary.  Jerome,  Grotius,  Erafmus, 
Epifcopius,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  it  was 
not ;  whilft  others  contend,  that  the  emphatical  man¬ 
ner  in  which  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  themfelves  fpeak 

their  own  writings,  will  juftify  our  believing  that 
their  infpiration  was  plenary,  unlefs  there  be  very  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  brought  on  the  other  fide  to  prove 
*hat  it  was  not :  and  if  we  allow,  it  is  faid,  that  there 
were  fome  errors  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  it  came- 
from  the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  there  may  be  great 
danger  of  fubverting  the  main  purpofe  and  deflgn  of 
it ;  fince  there  will  be  endlefs  room  to  debate  the  im¬ 
portance  both  of  fa£ts  and  do&rines. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  priefts  and  prieftefles 
were  faid  to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave 
oracles. — The  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this 
end  they  always  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  at  the 
.beginning  of  any  great  work. 

Inspiration,  in  Physic ,  is  underftood  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  breaft,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs ;  hi  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is^a 


branch  of  refpiration,  and  ftands  oppofed  to  Exspi-  Infpiflatin g 
RATION.  H 

This  admiflion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  '  tion^ 

its  fpring  or  elafticity,  at  the  time  when  the  cavity  of  . - y —  * 

the  breaft  is  enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  downwards  :  fo  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  •,  but  thofe 
dilate,  becaufe  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor  is 
it  the  dilatation  of  the  breaft  which  draws  in  the 
air,  as  is  commonly  thought,  though  this  is  a  con¬ 
dition  abfolutelv  neceflary  to  infpiration  \  but  an  ac¬ 
tual  intrufion  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Respi¬ 
ration. 


INSPISSATING,  in  Pharmacy ,  an  operation 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confidence* 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  received 
its  name  from' the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
a  noble  caftle  or  palace,  formerly  the  relidence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  a  cathedral 
where  they  are  buried.  The  houfes,  though  built  in 
the  German  tafte,  are  rather  handfomer  $  and  the 
ftreets,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 
For  the  defence  of  this  city  the  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  confidence  in  their  fortifications,  which  are 
very  trifling.  They  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na¬ 
tural  faftneffes  of  their  country  *,  which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a  barrier,  fa  perfe&ly  inacceftible  to  any  ene¬ 
my,  that  even  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  after  hav¬ 
ing  overrun  with  his  vi&orious  arms  the  other  part$ 
of  Germany,  could  never  make  any  im predion  upon 
this.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  in  E.  Long, 
II.  27.  N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

INSTALLATION,  the  a&  of  giving  vifible  pof- 
feffion  of  an  order,  rank,  or  office,  by  placing  in  the 
proper  feat.  See  Instalment. 

INSTALMENT,  a  fettling  or  inflating  any  per¬ 
fon  in  a  dignity.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin  /«,  and  Jlalhwiy  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  church,  in 
the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftice,  &c. 
Though  Voflius  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  German 
origin. 

Instalment  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  indu£lion  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  eccleftaftical  dignitary,  in¬ 
to  the  pofleffion  of  his  flail,  or  proper  feat,  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  fome- 
times  alfo  called  injlallation . 

Instalment  is  likevvife  ufed  for  the  ceremony, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor. 

INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  no  fucceflion  ;  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-eftabli{hment,  or  re- 
ftauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its 
former  ftate.  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  injlauruni^  which  fignified  the  “  flock”  of 
things  neceffary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds  *,  as  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  &c.  But  the 
word  injlaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age :  injlauratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived  from 
injlary  u  like,”  as  importing  a  thing’s  being  brought 

to 
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to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance.  See  Restaura- 
ti  ON. 

INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe’s 
hind  leg,  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  paftern- 
joint. 

INSTINCT,  a  certain  power  or  difpofition  of  mind, 
by  which,  independent  of  all  inftruftion  or  experience, 
without  deliberation*  and  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  animals  are  unerringly  direfted  to  do  ipontane- 
oufly  (a)  whatever  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inftinft  of  fucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth ;  and  fuch  in  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tion  is  the  inftinft  by  which  infefts  invariably  depofit 
their  eggs  in  fituations  mod  favourable  for  hatching 
and  affording  nourifhment  to  their  future  progeny, 
Thefe  operations  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind  *,  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  infeft  knows  that  they  are 
neceffary  :  they  both  aft  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  aft  uniformly  without  inftruftion  and  with¬ 
out  experience. 

The  aftions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  generally 
direfted  by  inffinft  j  thofe  of  man  bv  r£afon.  This  at 
leaft  is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  men  in  a  flate  of  civi¬ 
lization  :  in  the  favage  (late  they  are  probably  little 
lefs  the  fiaves  of  inffinft  than  the  brutes  themfelves. 
Concerning  human  inftinfts,  indeed,  philofophers  differ 
widely  in  opinion  ;  fome  maintaining  that  man  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  greater  number  of  inftinfts  than  any  fpe¬ 
cies  of  brutes ;  whilft  others  deny  that  in  human  na¬ 
ture  there  is  any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  which  can 
properly  be  called  inftinftive. 

This  diverflty  of  opinion  may  eafily  be  traced  to  its 
fource.  There  are  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
world.  The  greater  part  even  of  thofe  who  are  call¬ 
ed  philofophers ,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
maffers  whofe  authority  they  deem  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  place  of  argument ;  and  having  cliofen  their  re- 
fpeftive  guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  what  his 
mafter  taught,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  taught.  When 
Locke  fo  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  doftrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  innate  principles  of  fpeculative  truth,  he  wa* 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  fame  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever  j  to  have  diverted  the 
human  mind  of  every  paffion,  affeftion,  and  inffinft  \ 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion,  memory,  and  intelleft.  Such,  we  are  perfuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
immortal  work  which,  when  interpreted  with  Candour, 
appears  to  have  fuch  a  tendency. 


In  our  opinion,  great  part  of  the  Efatj  on  Human 
Underjlanding  has  been  very  generally  mifunderffood.  v 
Much  of  its  merit,  however,  was  foon  difeovered  and 
mankind,  finding  philofophy  difencumbered  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  built  upon  a  few  felf- 
evident  principles,  implicitly  embraced  every  opinion 
advanced,  or  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illuftrious  author  j  efpecially  if  that  opinion  was 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  which 
had  fo  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the  underftand- 
ing  and  to  veil  abfurdity.  Hence  arofe  many  philo¬ 
fophers  of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of 
Locke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  inftinfts, 
but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  ufually  called  by 
that  name  is  refolvable  into  affociation  and  habit.  This 
doftrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  Shaftefbury,  who  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
a  fenfe  of  ridicule  5  and  thefe  he  confidered  as  the 
tefts  of  fpeculative  truth  and  moral  reftitude.  His 
Jordffiip’s  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
chifon  of  Glafgow,  who  publifhed  a  fyftem  of  moral 
philofophy,  founded  upon  a  fenfe  or  inffinft,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ;  and  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  merit  of  his  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 

It  being  now  difeovered,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed,  that  the 
human  mir\d  is  endowed  with  inftinftive  principles  of 
aftion,  a  feft  of  philofophers  foon  afterwards  arofe, 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  it  is  like- 
wife  endowed  with  inftinftive  principles  of  belief  $  and 
who  built  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a  number  of  innate,  diftinft,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  fenfes.  The  rife  of  this  feft  is  well  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke’s  doftrine 
refpefting  the  origin  of  our  ideas  j  and  had  thence  de-  * 
duced  confequences  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous  in  them¬ 
felves,  but  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refilling  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  inftinftive  fyftem  be¬ 
ing  thus  laid,  the  fyftem  itfelf  was  rapidly  carried  to  a 
height  far  beyond  what  feems  to  have  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  its  excellent  author •,  and  reafon  was  well  nigh 
banifhed  from  the  regions  of  philofophy.  For  fuch  a 
proceeding  it  is  not  difficult  to  affign  the  caufe.  The 
inftinftive  fcheme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  than  the  fyftems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its'ut- 
moft  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 
thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
Mm2  it 


(a)  As  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  accurate' definitions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  article  the  word  fpontaneous  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  extrafts  from  Hales’s  Origin  of  Mankind :  “  Many  analogical  motions  in  ani¬ 
mals,  though  I  cannot  call  them  voluntary ,  yet  I  fee  them  fpontaneous :  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
are  not  fimply  mechanical .”  u  The  fagacities  and  inftinfts  of  brutes,  the  fpontaneoufnefs  of  many  of  their  motions, 
are  not  explicable,  without  fuppofing  fome  aftive  determinate  power  connefted  to  and  inherent  in  their  fpirits, 
of  a  higher  extraftion  than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter.”  If  this  be  attended  to,  our  definition 
of  inftinft  will  be  found  perfeftly  confonant  to  that  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphy¬ 
sics.  “  Inftinft  (he  fays)  is  a  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wifdom  to  the  mind  of  the  brute,  to  aft  in 
iuch  or  fuch  a  way,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,*  without  intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or  ill, 
/and  without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe  he  afts,” 
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faftinS.  it  the-  tffeCl  of  a  particular  inftinCl  implanted  in  the 
mind  for  that  very  purpofe.  Hence  in  fome  popular 
works  of  philofophy  we  have  a  detail  of  fo  many  di- 
ftinCt  internal  fenfes,  that  it  requires  no  imall  llrength 
of  memory  to  retain  their  very  names  :  befides  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe ,  we  have  the  fenfe  of  beauty ,  the  fenfe  of  de¬ 
formity,  the  fenfe  of  honour ,  the  hoarding  fenfe,  and  a 
thoutand  others  which  it  is  needlefs  here  to  mention. 

This  new  fyftem,  which  converts  the  philofophy  of 
mind  into  mere  hiftory,  or  rather  into  a  colle&ion  of 
fails  and  anecdotes,  though  it  has  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  is  not  yet  univerfally  received.  It  has  been  op- 
pofed  by  many  fpeculative  men,  and  by  none  with 
greater  fkiil  than  Dr  Prieftley  *,  who  maintains,  with 
the  earlielt  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  na¬ 
ture  no  innate  fenfe  of  truth,  nor  any  inftin&ive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ailion  j  that  even  the  aClion  of  fucking  in 
new-born  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
of  mechanifm ;  and  that  the  defire  of  the  fexes  is  mere- 
4  ly  affociation. 

Inftifuft  Whilft  men,  eminent  for  candour  as  well  as  for 

confounded  feience,  have  thus  been  difputing  the  limits  between 
r“n  j HflirnSk  and  reafon  in  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour- 
mechanifm.  to  a^certain  the  anions  which  refult  from  each, 
two  writers  of  name,  treating  of  that  fubjeCl,  have  late¬ 
ly  advanced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  as  juft,  muft 
render  the  difpute  henceforth  ridiculous,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  all  moral  inquiries.  Mr  Smellie,  in  a 
work  wrhich  he  calls  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hijlory , 
affirms,  that  between  infinBive  and  rational  motives  no 
diftin&ion'  exifts,  but  that  the  reafoning  faculty  itfelf 
is  the  neceffary  refult  of  inftinCl  \  and  Dr  Reid,  in  his 
Ejfays  on  the  ARive  Powers  of  Man ,  by  attributing  to 
inJlinR  the  aClion  of  breathing,  feems  to  confound  that 
principle  with  mere  mechanifm. 

Thefe  three  That  reafon,  inftinft,  and  mechanifm,  are  all  effen- 
principles  tially  different  from  one  another,  has  hitherto  been 
accurately  univerfally  allowed  5  and  it  appears  not  to  be  a  talk  of 
^nrom1*11" muc^  difficulty  to  point  out  in  what  refpeCl  each  of 
each°other  them  differs  from  the  other  two.  AClions  performed 
■with  a  view  to  accomplifh  a  certain  end  are  called  ra¬ 
tional  a&ions,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their 
performance.  IiiflinRive  aClions  have  a  caufe ,  viz.  the 
internal  impulfe  by  which  they  are  fpontaneoufly  per¬ 
formed  ;  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a  motive ,  be- 


caufe  they  are  not  done  with  any  view  to  confequences.  Inltindh 
AClions  autojnatic  have  likewife  a  caufe;  but  that  caufe  v  "" 
is  not  internal  impulfe,  but  mere  mechanifm ,  by  which 
they  are  performed  without  any  fpontaneity  of  the' 
agent.  Thus,  a  man  gives  charity  in  order  to  relieve 
a  perfon  from  want  ;  he  performs  a  grateful  a&ion  as 
a  duty  incumbent  on  him  ;  and  he  fights  for  his  coun¬ 
try  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  Each  of  thefe  ac¬ 
tions  is  performed  from  a  motive ,  and  therefore  they 
are  all  rational  aClions.  An  infant  is  impelled  to  fuck 
the  breaft,  but  he  know's  not  that  it  is  neceffary  for 
his  prefervation  ;  a  couple  of  young  favages  go  toge¬ 
ther,  for  the  firft  time,  without  any  vietv  to  offspring 
or  any  determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.  Thefe  aCtions 
have  no  motive,  and  therefore  are  not  rational  :  but  as 
they  are  performed  by  a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the 
agents,  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mecha¬ 
nifm  \  they  are  therefore  inflinRive  aclions.  A  man 
breathes  without  any  motive,  without  any  fpontane¬ 
ous  exertion  of  his  own,  and  that  as  well  when  he  is 
afleep  as  when  he  is  awTake.  The  aClion  of  breathing 
therefore  is  neither  rational  nor  inftin&ive,  but  merely 
automatic  or  mechajncaL  All  this  feems  to  be  very  plain. 

To  talk  of  the  motives  of  aftions  performed  by  inftinCl, 
in  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  between  reafon 
and  inftinCl  there  is  no  difference,  is  either  to  beg  the 
queftion  or  to  pervert  language.  If  tha-  author  of  the 
Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory  choofcs  to  call  the  im¬ 
pulfe  wdiich  prompts  the  infant  to  fuck  by  the  name  of 
motive ,  he  only  ufes  an  Englifh  word  improperly  ;  if 
it  be  his  intention  to  affirm  that  fuch  a  motive  is  not 
totally  and  effentially  different  from  that  which  prompts 
a  man  to  give  charity  or  to  fight  for  his  country,  he 
affirms  what  all  mankind  know  to  be  falfe  (b). 

Having  thus  afeertained  what  we  mean  by  inftincl, 
we  ftiall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  Whether  or  not  there 
be  any  inftinClive  principles  in  man  ?  But  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  fure  grounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
fider,  in  the  firft  place,  fuch  a&ions  of  the  inferior 
animals  as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  inftinclive  :  for 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  even 
thefe  a&ions  are  the  offspring  of  reafon  influenced  by 
motives  ;  and  that  inJlinR ,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  a 
mere  imaginary  principle,  which  has  no  exiftence  either 
in  man  or  brute. 

It 


(b)  The  author  of  Ancient  Metaphydcs ,  wffiofe  learned  work  contains  more  good  fenfe  on  this  fubjeCl  than 
any  other  book  wdiich  we  have  feen,  thus  diftinguifties  between  reafon  and  inftinCt  :  u  With  refpeCl  to  the 

mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  he  purfues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  either  to  the  prefervation  of  the 

animal  life  or  to  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  wdiich  the  intellectual  mind 
purfues,  is  the  fair  and  the  handfome  ;  and  its  happinefs  confifts  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe.  And  though 
it  purfue  alfo  wffiat  is  ufeful  and  profitable  for  the  being  and  w’ell-being  of  the  animal  life,  yet  it  is  for  the  fake* 
not  of  the  animal  life  itfelf,  but  of  the  to  kocXov  or  beautiful ;  which  therefore  is  the  ultimate  objeCl  of  its  purfuit 
in  all  things. 

“  Another  material  difference  in  pra&ice  betwixt  the  animal  and  intelleClual  mind  is,  that  every  a£lion  of 

intelleCI  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  concerning  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  in  the 

a&ion.  When  we  do  fo,  we  are  faid  to  a6t  from  will,  which  is  alw'ays  determined  by  fome  opinion  formed 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  :  whereas,  when  we  aCl  from  mere  appetite  or  inclination,  without  deliberation 
or  opinion  formed,  wTe  a6l  as  the  brute  does  ahvays  ;  for  he  has  no  will ',  but  is  prompted  to  adlion  by  natural 
impulfe,  or  as  the  Greeks  call  it. 

u  A  third  very  material  difference  is,  that  intellect,  in  all  its  operations,  propofes  ends,  and  devifes  means 
to  accomplifti  thefe  ends  ;  whereas  the  inftinCt  of  the  brute  proceeds  without  confideration  either  of  ends 
or  means.”''" 
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Inftinct.  It  has  been  faid  that  caterpillars,  when  fliaken  off  a 
1—1 “"v  tree  in  every  direction,  inftantly  turn  round  towards 

Inftances  trun^  anc^  uPj  though  they  had  never  for- 

ofinftineft  nierlyibeen  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  This  is  a 
in  animals,  ftriking  inftance  of  inftinfh  On  the  tree,  and  not 
upon  the  ground,  the  caterpillar  finds  its  food.  If 
therefore  it  did  not  turn  and  climb  up  the  trunk  it 
would  inevitably  peritli j  but  Purely  the  caterpillar 
knows  not  that  fuch  an  exertion  is  neceffary  to  its 
prefervation  ;  and  therefore  it  ads  not  from  motives, 
but  from  blind  impulfe.  The  bee  and  the  beaver  are 
endowed  with  an  inflind  which  has  the  appearance  of 
forefight.  They  build  magazines,  and  fill  them  with 
provifions }  but  the  forefight  is  not  theirs.  Neither 
bees  nor  beavers  know  any  thing  of  futurity.  The 
folitary  wafp  digs  holes  in  the  fand,  in  each  of  which 
(he  depofits  an  egg.  Though  fhe  certainly  knows  not 
that  an  animal  is  to  proceed  from  that  egg,  and  ftill 
lefs,  if  poffible,  that  this  animal  muff  be  nourifhed  with 
other  animals,  (lie  collects  a  few  fmall  green  wTorms, 
which  Hie  rolls  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the 
hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When 
the  wTafp-worm  is  hatched,  it  is  amply  ffored  with  the 
food  which  nature  has  deftined  for  its  fupport.  The 
green  worms  are  devoured  in  fucceffion }  and  the  num¬ 
ber  depofited  is  cxadly  proportioned  to  the  time  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  w^afp- 
worm  into  a  fly  ;  when  it  iffues  from  the  hele,  and  is 
capable  of  procuring  its  own  nourilhment.  This  in- 
ftind  of  the  parent-wafp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
file  feeds  not  upon  fleffi  herfelf.  Birds  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  unlefs  when  reftrained  by  peculiar  circumftan- 
ces,  uniformly  build  their  nefts  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  in  the  fame  form  and  fituation,  though  they  in¬ 
habit  very  different  climates  ;  and  the  form  and  fitua¬ 
tion  are  always  exa&ly  fuited  to  their  nature,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  afford  them  fhelter  and  protection.  When 
danger,  or  any  other  circumftance  peculiar  to  certain 
countries,  renders  a  deviation  from  the  common  form 
or  fituation  of  neffs  neceffary,  that  deviation  is  made 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  never  found  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  where  alone 
it  can  ferve  any  good  purpofe.  When  removed  by 
neceflity  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to  them  with 
hafte  and  anxiety,  and  ihift  them  fo  as  to  heat  them 
equally  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  their 
hafte  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of 
the  climate.  But  do  birds  reafon,  and  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies  reafon.  equally  w^ell,  upon  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  wTbich  it  can. 
bell  be  avoided?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality*  or 
do  they  know  that  heat  is  neceffary  for  incubation? 
No  :  in  all  thefe  operations  men  recognife  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  nature  ;  but  they  are  hid  from  the'animals  them- 
felves,  and  therefore  cannot  operate  upon  themas -motives* 
Of  the  inffincl  of  animals  we  fhal  1  give  one  inftance 
more  in  the  elegant  and  perfpicuous  language  of  Dr. 
Reid.  “  Every  manufacturing  art  among  men  (fays 
that  able  writer)  was  invented  by  fome  man,  improved 
by  others,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  time  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  praCtice, 
which  produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  thofe 
men  who  have  been  taught  them.  The  manufactures 
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of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  men  in  many  ftriking  Initincft. 
particulars.  No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  the 
invention  ^  no  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im¬ 
provement,  or  any  variation  from  the  former  praCtice  \ 
every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal  fkill  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  without  teaching,  without  experience,  and 
without  habit  j  every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fpiration.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  infpired  with  the 
principles  or  rules  of  the  art,  but  with  the  ability  of 
working  in  it  to  perfeClion,  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  rules,  or  end.  The  work  of  every  ani¬ 
mal  is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  perfeCl  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  moft  critical  examination  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician*  of  which  a  honey¬ 
comb  is  a  ftriking  inftance.  ^ 

u  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  conftruCl  their  combs  with  Remark- 
fmall  cells  on  both  fides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  ftoreablein- 
of  honey  and  for  rearing  their  young.  There  are^""" 
only  three  poffible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make 
them  all  equal  and  fimilar,  without  any  ufelefs  inter- 
ftices.  Thefe  are  the  equilateral  triangle,-  the  fquare, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  moft  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  ftrength. 

Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.  As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides,  the 
cells  may  either  be  exaCtly  oppofite,  having  partition 
againft  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may  reft 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  fide, 
which  will  ferve  as  a  buttrefs  to  ftrengthen  it.  The 
laft  way  is  the  belt  for  ftrength  }  accordingly  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  cell  refts  againft  the  point  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all 
the  ftrength  poffible.  The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  ei¬ 
ther  be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  partitions  ^ 
or  it  may  be  compofed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a 
folid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of 
thefe  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.  And,  for  the  fame  intention,  the  planes, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  muft  be  three  in  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  by  making 
the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  confift  of  three  planea 
meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a  faving  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The  bees,  as  if  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
them  moft  accurately  $  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being 
compofed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obtufe  angles 
with  the  fide  partitions  and  with  one  another,  and 
meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  partitions 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point  of  it 
by  the  common  interfe&ion  of  thefe  three  partitions.  ' 

One  inflance  more  of  the  mathematical  fldll  difplayed 
in  the  ftrwfture  of  a  honey-comb  deferves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  what 
precife  angle  the  three  planes  which  compofe  the  bottom 
of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greateft 
poffible  faving  of  material  and  labour.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  which  are  called  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima .  The  celebrated  .M'Laurin  refolved  it  by  a 
fluxionary  calculation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  de¬ 
termined  precifely  the  angle  required.  Upon  the 
moft  exa 61  menfuration  which  the  fubjeft  could  admit, 

he 
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very  angle  in  which  inflin&s,  and  of  which  the  objeft  feems  to  be  to  de-  Inftin<ft, 
grade  mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  laudably  v  -T  4 
extrted  his  endeavours  to  dete61  its  vveaknefs,  and  to 
expofe  it  to  contempt.  But  in  avoiding  one  extreme, 
he  feems  to  have  run  Into  the  other;  and  whiilt  he 
maintains  the  rights  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  almoft  raifes 
the  brutes  to  the  rank  of  men.  44  It  is  better  (he  fays) 
to  fliare  our  rights  with  others  than  to  be  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  them.”  This  is  certainly  true  ;  and  no  good 
man  will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to  that  of  his  an- 
tagonift  ;  but  we  fee  no  neceflity  for  adopting  either  ; 
the  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  without  degrading 
reafon  to  the  level  of  inftinft,  or  elevating  inftmdl  to 
the  dignity  of  reafon.  ^ 

We  ihall  readily  allow  to  Locke  (c),  that  fume  of  On  fome 
the  inferior  animals  feem  to  have  perceptions  of  parti- 0C€*‘^r,#. 
cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty 
of  reafon  :  but  w»e  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  that  their  but 
natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  con- they  per- 
fequences  ;  and  therefore  cannot  perfuade  ouxfelves,  & ;rm  their 
with  this  hiftorian  of  theirs,  that  thefe  operations  are  the  nattir.al  °~ 
refult  of  a  train  of  reafoning  in  the  mind  of  the  animal.  fnCainiSLS  * 
He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  reafoning  and 
thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  men  ;  that  they  cannot  take  fo  full 


he  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  th 
the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey 
comb  do  actually  meet. 

44  Shall  we  afk  here,  Who  taught  the  bees  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  folids,  and  to  refolve  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima  ?  If  a  honey-comb  were  a  work  of  human  art, 
<?very  man  of  common  fenfe  would  conclude,  without 
hefitation,  that  he  who  invented  the  conftru&ion  mud 
have  underftood  the  principles  on  which  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  ed.  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know  none  of 
thefe  things.  They  work  moft  geometrically  without 
any  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  fomewhat  like  a  child, 
who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes  good 
mufic  without  any  knowledge  of  muflc.^  The  art  is  not 
in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  fo  geometrically, 
the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Geo¬ 
metrician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in 
number,  weight,  and  meafure.” 

We  have  given  a  full  detail  of  the  ftru&ure  of  a 
honey-comb,  becaufe  it  is  an  effe£  of  inftinft  which 
cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reafon. 
The  author  of  The  Natural  Hi/lory  of  Animals ,  juftly 
offended  with  that  theory  which  treats  of  injliti&ive  mo¬ 
tives ,  which  reprefents  the  human  mind  as  a  bundle  of 


(c)  “  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  mere  machines,  as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  fome  of  them  do,  in  certain  indances, 
reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  jud  as  they  received  them  from  the  fenfes. 
They  are  the  bed  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  as  I  think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  abftra£Hon.”  fjfay  on  Human  Vnderjlanding ,  Book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

This  is  in  part  a  juft  obfervation,  and  ferves  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which  later  writers  have  de¬ 
rived  from  inftin<EL  The  author  of  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory  had  44  a  cat  that  frequented  a  elofet, 
the  door  of  which  wTas  faftened  by  a  common  iron  latch.  A  window  was  fituated  near  the  door.  When  the 
door  was  (hut,  the  cat  gave  herfelf  no  uneafinefs.  As  foon  as  fhe  tired  of  her  confinement,  (lie  mounted  on 
the  foie  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexteroufly  lifted  the  latch  and  came  out.”  This  pra&ice,  which 
we  are  told  continued  for  years,  muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  what  Locke  calls  reafoning  in  particular 
ideas.  It  could  not  be  the  effect  of  inftintt  ;  for  inftinft  is  adapted  only  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  in  which  cats 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open  ;  and  as  it  is  not  faid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  lift  the 
latches  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  authorifed  to  infer  that  this  particular  a&ion  was  the  confequence  of  rea¬ 
foning  in  ideas  enlarged  by  ab  ft  ration  :  the  cat  had  repeatedly  feen  one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
flie  was  capable  of  imitating.  Yet  that  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  is  a  pofition,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  though  it  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  are  by  no  means  confident.  It  is  well  known  that 
crows  feed  upon  feveral  kinds  of  {liell-fifh  when  within  their  reach  ;  and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  fhell 
by  raifing  the  fifh  to  a  great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  ftone  or  a  rock.  This  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
pure  inftinft  dire&ing  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  its  food.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  o£ 
the  following  fa£l,  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  gentleman  whofe  veracity  is  unqueftioned,  and  who, 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theories  of  philofophers,  has  of  courfe  no  favourite  hypotheiis  to  fupport  ? 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  neft  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  feveral  planted 
round  his  garden  ;  and  in  his  morning-walks  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  witnefling  furious  combats  between 
them  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufual,  till  at  laft  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
fhelter  under  a  hedge,  as  if  to  wait  -a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  houfe.  The  crows 
continued  for  a  fhort  time  to  make  a  threatening  noife ;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  ftone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  and  perched  with  it  on 
a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  fhe  fat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept 
along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree  5 
and  when  at  laft  pufs  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  tree,  and  hovering  over  her  in 
the  air,  let  the  ftone  drop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  on  this  occafion  reafoned,  is  felf-evidcnt  ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  little  lefs  evident,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reafoning  were  enlarged  beyond  thofe 
which  fhe  had  received  from  her  fenfes.  By  her  fenfes,  fhe  may  have  perceived,  that  the  fhell  of  a  fifh  is 
broken  by  a  fall ;  but  ’could  her  fenfes  inform  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  field  by  the 
fall  of  a  ftone  ?  No  :  from  the  effeft  of  the  one  fall  preferved  in  her  memory,  fhe  muft  have  inferrred  the  other 
by  her  power  of  reafoning. 
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a  review  of  the  paft,  nor  look  forward  with  fo  penetra- 
'  ting  an  eye  to  the  future  $  that  they  do  not  accumu¬ 
late  obfervation  upon  observation,  or  add  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  one  generation  to  that  of  another  :  that  their 
manners  do  not  vary  nor  their  cuftoms  fluctuate  like 
ours  ;  and  that  their  arts  always  remain  the  fame, 
without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.  u  'The 
crow  (he  obferves)  always  builds  its  neft  in  the  fame 
way  ;  every  hen  treats  her  young  with  the  fame  mea- 
fure  of  affection  *,  even  the  dog,  the  horfe,  and  the  Sa¬ 
gacious  elephant,  feem  to  a£l  rather  mechanically 
than  with  defign.  From  fuch  hafty  observations  as 
thefe,  it  has  been  inferred  (he  fays),  that  the  brutes 
are  dire&ed  in  their  actions  by  iome  myfterious  in¬ 
fluence,  -which  impels  them  to  employ  their  powders  un¬ 
intentionally  in  performing  aCtions  beneficial  to  them- 
felves,  and  Suitable  to  their  nature  and  circum  fiances.” 

And  are  thefe  observations  indeed  hafty  ?  and  is  this 
inference  ill  founded  l  To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 
otherwife.  If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  other  animals 
have  always  remained  the  fame  without  degeneracy, 
and  without  improvement ;  and  if  they  be  at  the  fame 
time  the  refult  of  reafoning,  they  muft  either  be  fo 
perfeCl  that  they  cannot  be  improved,  or  fo  imperfeCl 
that  they  cannot  degenerate.  That  the  ftru&ure  of 
a  honey-comb  is  imperfect,  no  man  has  ever  imagined. 
We  have  Seen,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  Serve,  it  is  the 
moft  perfefl  ftru&ure  poftible  :  and  therefore,  if  it  be 
the  refult  of  the  reafoning  of  the  bee,  the  author  muft 
retraCl  his  affertion  refpeCting  the  extent  of  the  rea¬ 
soning  and  thinking  powers  of  inferior  animals  5  and 
inftead  of  faying  that  they  are  remarkably  deficient 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  men,  affirm  that  they 
are  infinitely  more  perfect.  No  human  art  has  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  fuch  perfection  as  that  it  might  not  be  im¬ 
proved  *,  no  architect  has  ever  built  a  town,  or  con- 
ltruCted  a  magazine,  which  he  could  mathematically 
demon  ftrate  to  be  of  the  very  heft  poffiblc  form  for  the 
end  intended,  and  fo  abfolutely  perfeCt  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  improvement. 

But  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  u  the 
laws  of  analogical  reafoning  do  not  juftify  tile  idea 
that  the  brutes  aCt,  on  any  occafion,  abfolutely  with¬ 
out  defign.”  Nay,  he  fays,  it  Seems  more  probable, 
“  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  thofe  inftances  in 
which  we  cannot  diftinguijh  the  motives  which  aCluate 
them,  or  the  views  with  which  they  proceed,  yet  aCt 
with  defign,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great 
way,  yet  at  leaft  a  certain  length  forward  \  than  that 
they  can  be  upon  any  occafion,  fuch  as  in  rearing  of 
their  young,  building  nefts,  &c.  aCluated  merely  by 
feeling,  or  overruled  by  Some  myfterious  influence, 
under  which  they  are  nothing  but  infenfible  inftru- 
rnents.”  This  laft  phrafe  is  ambiguous.  If  by  in- 
feiifible  inftruments  it  be  meant  that  the  brutes  are 
confidercd  by  the  advocates  for  inftinCt  as  mere  ma¬ 
chines  without  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  Sponta¬ 
neity,  the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own 
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creation  \  for  we  believe  an  opinion  fo  abfurd  is  not  Inftinft. 
now  maintained  by  any  man,  (fee  Brute.)  But  if  "V  ^ 
by  infenfible  inftruments  be  meant  fuch  inftruments  as 
aCt  fpontaneoufly  without  being  confcious  of  the  end 
to  which  their  aClions  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to 
be  egregioufly  miftaken  in  his  conjeClure  vefpeCting 
the  defign  of  brutes,  but  alfo  to  have  advanced  an  liy- 
pothefis  contradictory  and  inconfiftent.  n 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior  animals  aCt  with  de-  Maintain* 
ftgn,  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  Which  we  cannot  di-c<*»  aIK* 
ftinguiffi  their  motives,  their  views  may  indeed  ex¬ 
tend  but  a  little  way  when  compared  with  infinity  : 
but  certainly  they  extend  farther  than  ours  5  for  there 
is  no  ufeful  work  of  man  conftruCted  with  luch  fkiil, 
but  that,  after  it  is  finiftied,  another  man  of  equal 
education  will  be  able  to  diftinguilh  the  general  de¬ 
fign  of  the  artift.  But  if  the  inferior  animals,  on  alF 
occafions,  ad  with  defign,  we  ffiould  be  glad  to  know' 
the  defign  of  the  bees  in  forming  the  cells  of  their  combs 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  fir  largely  deferibed.  Do 
thefe  little  animals  indeed  know  that  a  oomb,  confifting 
on  both  fides  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
each  compofed  of  Several  planes  meeting  in  a  certain  So¬ 
lid  angle,  and  fo  formed  as  that  tlie  bottom  of  a  cell 
on  the  one  fide  ftiall  reft  upon  the  partitions  between 
the  cells  on  the  other  fide,  is  in  ail  refpeCls  the  moft 
proper  both  for  holding  their  ft  ores  of  honey  and  for* 
rearing  their  young  ?  And  do  they  like  wife  know,  that 
its  excellence  arifes  from  the  precife  figure  and  poiition 
of  the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a  very  confiderable  Saving 
of  labour  and  materials,  whilft  the  comb  at  the  fame 
time  has  the  greateft  poftible  ftrength,  and  the  greateft 
poftible  capacioufnefs  ?  If  they  know  all  this,  and  acl 
with  a  view  to  thefe  ends,  it  muft  indeed  be  con  felled 
that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
and  reafoning  powers  far  furpafs  thofe  of  men  ;  for 
they  have  from  the  earlieft  ages  made  difeoveries  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  are  beyond  the  comprehenfioii  of  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  in  the  moft  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If 
this  be  a  conclafion  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  other  alternative  but  either  to  fuppofe  that  by  this 
artificial  ftru&ure  of  their  cells  the  bees  have  Some  other 
end  in  view,  which  we  cannot  diftinguiffi  *,  or  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  are  overruled  by  forae  myfte¬ 
rious  influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing  but 
Spontaneous  agents,  unconfcious  of  the  end  to  which 
their  operations  tend.  Which  of  thefe  conclufions  is 
the  moft  rational,  we  will  not  offer  fuch  an  infult  to 
the  underftanding  of  our  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
meaneft  of  them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.  That 
a  honey-comb  is  conftru&ed  with  defign,  we  muft  rea¬ 
dily  admit  5  but  the  defign  is  not  in  the  bees*  but  in- 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  dire&s  their  operations  to 
their  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  terms  a  myfterious  influence  (d).  l%rx 

But  he  thinks  it  an  unanfwerable  argument  in  fup-anobjec- 

porttlon  to  it  - 


(d)  Though  this  way  of  aCling  is  undoubtedly  myfterious,  “  yet  it  fliould  not  appear  extraordinary  even 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  philofopher,  as  we  fee  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  own  Species  :  For  a  man  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  another  of  Superior  underftanding,  will  ufc  means  to  accomplifti  an  end,  without  having  any  idea  of 

either-^ ; 
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Xnftincft.  port  of  his  theory,  that  in  the  performance  of  thofe 
actions,  in  which  animals  are  faid  to  be  guided  by  un¬ 
erring  inftinft,  different  individuals  difplay  different 
modes  of  cond'uft  \  amd  in  his  opinion,  to  talk  of  in- 
ftinftive  principles  which  admit  of  improvement,  and 
accommodate  themfelves  to  circumftances,  is  merely  to 
introduce  new  terms  into  the  language  of  philofophy  *, 
for  he  affirms,  that  no  fuch  improvement  or  accommo¬ 
dation  to  circumflances  can  ever  take  place  without 
a  comparifon  of  ideas-  and  a  deduction  of  inferences. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  thofe 
animals  which,  in  their  moft  important  operations,  are 
known  to  aft  differently  in  different  countries.  Thus 
the  oftrich  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  exceffive,  ne¬ 
glects  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  oftrich,  like  other 
birds,  fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infefled  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bufhes  and  clefts  of  trees,  fuf- 
pend  their  nefts  upon  flender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  the 
-13  rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

obviated.  It  may  be  thought,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  aft  fo  varioufly  upon  different  occafions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  before  our  author  had  fo  confidently  af¬ 
firmed  that  fuch  accommodation  to  circumflances  can 
never  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas  and  a 
deduftion  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
confider  how  nature  afts  in  other  organized  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  vegetable.  We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in 
the  corner  of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfelf  towards  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window  ;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  flowrer-pot,  with  its  head  down¬ 
wards,  it  will  turn  itfelf  into  the  natural  pofition  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  plant,  in  either 
cafe,  does  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  beft,  and  not  from  a  neceffary  determination 
of  its  nature  ?  But,  further,  to  take  the  cafe  of  bodies 
unorganized,  how  (hall  we  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  chemiftry  exhibits  to  us  ?  When  one  body 
unites  with  another,  and  then,  upon  a  third  being  pre- 
fented  to  it,  quits  the  firft,  and  unites  itfelf  with  it, 
ihall  we  fuppofe  that  this  preference  proceeds  from  any 
predileftion  or  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other,  from  any  comparifon  of  ideas 
or  deduftion  of  inferences  ?  Or  (hall  we  not  rather  fay, 
that  it  proceeds  from  an  original  law  of  nature  impref- 
fed  upon  it  by  that  Being  who  mediately  or  immedi¬ 
ately  direfts  every  motion  of  every  the  minutefl  atom 
in  the  univerfe  ?  And  if  fo,  why  may  not  inftinft  be  an 
original  determination  of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of 
which  it  is  part  of  the  nature  or  effence  to  accommo¬ 
date  itfelf  to  certain  circumftances,  on  which  depends 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation 
of  the  kind  ?  Indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwife,  if  we  have 
defined  inftinft  properly  *,  for  no  man  ever  fuppofed, 
that  when  animals  work  inftinftively,  they  aft  for  no 
purpofe.  It  is  only  affirmed  that  the  purpofe  is  not 
known  to  them.  It  is  known,  however,  to  the  Author 


of  inftinft  ;  who  knows  Ukewife  that  the  fame  purpofe  Inftitrft. 
muft  in  different  climates  be  promoted  by  different  \r— ^ 

means,  and  who  accordingly  determines  the  operations 
of  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  be  different  under 
different  circumftances. 

But  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this  author  whenlnftirA  in- 
he  affirms  that  no  accommodation  to  circumftances  can1  anub’e  °f 
ever  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas,  we  rea-^^^4 
dily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve-' 
ment  by  obfervation  and  experience  can  in  propriety 
of  fpeech  be  termed  inftinft.  Inftinft  being  a  pofitive 
determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purpofes,  muft  neceflarily 
be  perfeft  when  viewed  in  conneftion  with  thofe  pur¬ 
pofes  :  and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smellie  does,  of 
the  improvement  of  inftinft,  is  to  perplex  the  under- 
ftanding  by  a  perverfion  of  language.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  doubt,  but  that  reafon  may  copy  the  works 
of  inftinft,  and  fo  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for 
which  they  were  originally  and  inftinftively  performed. 

It  was  thus  in  all  probability  that  man  at  firft  learned 
many  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  of  life. 

“  Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  $ 

“  Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  -worm  to  weave  \ 

“  Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  fail, 

“  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale.” 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  inftinft,  but  the  operations  of  reafon  influ¬ 
enced  by  motives.  This  is  fo  obvioufly  and  undeniably 
true,  that  it  has  compelled  the  author  laft  mentioned  to 
confefs,  in  that  very  feftion  which  treats  of  inftinfts 
improveable  by  experience,  that  “  what  men  or  brutes 
learn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
on  inftinft,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  inftinftive 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
obfervation.  Inftinft  (he  fays)  ffiould  be  limited  to 
fuch  aftions  as  every  individual  of  a  fpecies  exerts  with¬ 
out  the  aid  either  of  experience  or  imitation.”  This 
is  a  very  juft  diftinftion  between  inftinft  and  experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  author’s  theory  we  know  not.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  very  arduous  tafk  \  but  it  is  a  talk  from 
which  we  are  happily  relieved,  as  his  theory  and  ours 
have  little  refemblance.  15 

Having  thus  proved,  we  hope  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  The  que- 
our  readers,  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  as  inftinft  *n  thlnT* 
the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  is  effentially  different 
from  human  reafon*,  let  us  return  to  our  own  fpecies,  cafions  up- 1 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occafions  upon  which  on  which 
man  afts  inftinftively,  and  what  thofe  occafions  are*J^n£-*e 
This  is  a  queftion  of  fome  difficulty,  to  which  a  com-j”1*1 
plete  and  fatisfaftory  anfwer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi-nVd. 
ven,  and  to  which  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  think 
that  fuch  an  anfwer  will  be  given  by  us.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ajfociation  (to  be  explained  afterwards  under 
the  article  Metaphysics)  operates  fo  powerfully  in 
man,  and  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  in  many 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  diftinguifti  the  effefts 


either ;  and  indeed,  in 
governed  in  that  way.” 


my  opinion,  bv' far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  deftined  by  God  and  nature  to  be 
Ancient  Metaphjjics ,  vol.  iii.  p.  352. 
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Inflind.  of  habit  from  the  operations  of  nature.  Yet  there 
“•  v*— ^  are  a  few  cafes  immediately  conneded  with  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the 
kind,  in  which  by  a  little  attention  thefe  things  may 
be  diflinguifhed.  We  have  already  given  ail  inftance 
in  the  fucking  of  a  child,  which  we  believe  to  be  an 
operation  performed  by  inftind.  Dr  Prieftley,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  differently  :  “  The  adion  of  fucking 
(fays  he),  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  obfervations, 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired.”  What  obfervations  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  conclufion  he  has  not  told 
us,  and  we  cannot  imagine  ;  but  every  obfervation 
which  we  ourfelves  have  made,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  an  attempt  to  fuck  is  natural  to  children.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of  Na¬ 
tural  Hiflory,  that  the  inftind  of  fucking  is  not  excited 
by  any  fmell  peculiar  to  the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to 
any  other  fubflance  5  for  that  infants  fuck  indifcrimi- 
nately  every  thing  brought  into  contact  with  their 
mouths.  He  therefore  infers,  that  the  defire  of  fuck¬ 
ing  is  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air„  The 
obfervation  is  certainly  juft :  but  a  difciple  of  Dr 
Prieflley’s  may  objed  to  the  inference  ;  for  “  in  fucking 
and  fwallowing  our  food,  and  in  many  fuch  inflances, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (fays  the  doctor),  that  the 
actions  of  the  mufcles  are  originally  automatic ,  having 
been  fo  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  firft  they  are  Si¬ 
mulated  and  contract  mechanically  whenever  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  requifite.”  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  re- 
fped  to  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  the  adion  of 
breathing ;  and  if  that  adion  be  of  the  fame  kind  and 
proceed  from  the  very  fame  caufe  with  the  adion  of 
fucking,  and  if  a  child  never  fhow  a  defire  to  fuck  but 
when  fomething  is  brought  into  contact  with  its  mouth, 
Dr  Prieflley’s  account  of  this  operation  appears  to  us 
much  more  fatisfadory  than  that  of  the  authors  who 
attribute  it  to  inftind. 

But  the  actions  of  breathing  and  fucking  feem  to 
differ  effentially  in  feveral  particulars.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  both  performed  by  means  of  air  ;  but  in  the  form- 
child  for  many  months  exerts  no  fpontaneous 
effort,  whilft  a  fpontaneous  effort  feems  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.  Of  this 
indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants 
never  exhibit  fymptoms  of  a  wifi)  to  fuck  but  when 
fomething  is  actually  in  contact  with  their  mouths  ; 
for  the  mere  a&  of  fucking  then  might  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  automatic  and  the  effect  of  irritation  :  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  infant, 
within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  plainefl  and 
moft  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  defire  to  fuck,  before 
any  thing  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  its 
mouth.  It  ftretches  out  its  neck,  and  turns  its  head 
from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  quell  of  fomething :  and 
that  the  object  of  its  purfuit  is  fomething  which  it  may 
fuck)  every  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf  by  a  very  convincing 
experiment.  When  an  infant  is  thus  firetching  out 
its  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  any  thing  be  made  to 
touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little  creature  will  in- 
flantly  turn  to  the  objed,  and  endeavour  by  quick 
alternate  motions  from  fide  to  fide  to  feize  it  with  its 
mouth,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in  which  it  always 
feizes  the  breafl  of  its  nurfe,  till  taught  by  experience 
to  diftinguifh  objects  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  when  thefe 
alternate  motions,  being  Vio  longer  ufeful,  are  110  longer 
Vql.  XI.  Part  I. 
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employed.  IF  this  be  not  an  inflance  of  pure  inftind, 
we  know  not  what  it  is.  It  cannot  be  the  refult  of 
affociation  or  mechanifm  ;  for  when  the  ilretching  of 
the  neck  takes  place,  nothing  is  in  contad  with  the 
child’s  mouth,  and  no  affociation  which  includes  the 
ad  of  fucking  can  have  Leen  formed.  Affociations  of 
ideas  are  the  confequences  of  fimultaneous  imprelTions 
frequently  repeated;  but  when  the  child  firft  declares, 
as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it  poffefied  of  language, 
its  wifh  to  fuck,  it  has  not  received  a  fingle  impreffion 
with  which  that  wifh  can  pofiibiy  be  affociated. 

Were  Dr  Prieflley  to  weigh  thefe  fads,  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  are  certain,  we  doubt  not  that  his  well- 
known  candour  would  make  him  retract  the  affertion, 
that  all  the  adions  which  Dr  Reid  and  others  refer  to 
inftind,  are  either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  thofe  adions,  as  well  as  of  the  apparently  in- 
ftindive  principles  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  are 
acquired  :  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  a  child  fucks  its 
nurfe  as  a  bee  builds  its  cell,  by  inftind ;  for  upon  no 
other  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  the  fpontaneous 
efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  operations :  and  we  think 
it  no  difgrace  to  our  fpecies,  that  in  fome  few  cafes  we 
fhould  ad  from  the  fame  principle  with  the  inferior 
creation,  as  nothing  feems  more  true  than  that, 


rhflmdk 


- Reafon  raife  o’er  inftind  as  we  can  ; 

In  this  ’tis  God  that  works,  in  that  ’tis  man. 


We  have  fafd,  that,  in  the  favage  ftate,  the  fexes  g© 
together  for  the  firfi  time  by  inftind,  without  any 
view  to  offspring,  and  perhaps  with  no  determinate  idea 
of  enjoyment.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  has  been 
generally  maintained  ;  but  it  is  controverted  by  Dr 
Hartley.  “  Here  (fays  he)  we  are  to  obferve,  firft, 
that  when  a  general  pleafurable  ilate  is  introduced, 
either  by  dired  impreflions  or  by'  affociated  intluences, 
the  organs  of  generation  muft  fympatbize  with  this 
general  Hate,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  the  other  parts 
do.  They  muft  therefore  be  affeded  with  vibrations 
in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference,  into  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  from  youth,  health,  grateful  ali¬ 
ment,  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  ambition,  and  fym- 
pathy,  or  any  other  caufe  which  diffufes  grateful  vi¬ 
brations  over  the  whole  fyilem. — Secondly,  as  thefe 
organs  are  endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  fenfibility 
than  the  other  parts,  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar 
ftrudure  and  difpofiticn  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe 
be,  we  may  exped  that  they  fhould  be  more  affeded  by 
thofe  general  pleafurable  ftates  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
than  the  other  parts. — Thirdly,  the  difteniion  of  the 
cells  of  the  veficulce  fetninales  and  of  the  finufes  of  the 
uterus ,  which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
muft  make  thefe  organs  more  particularly  irritable 
then.”  His  fourth  obfervation  refpeds  a  ftate  widely 
different  from  that  of  nature,  and  therefore  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe  :  but  his  fifth  is,  that  “  the  particular 
fhame  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may, 
when  confidered  as  an  affociated  circumftance,  like 
other  pains,  be  fo  far  diminifhed  as  to  fall  within  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  and  add  confiderably  to  the  fum 
total.” 

To  this  excellent  and  able  writer  we  may  allow  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations  (though  fome  of  them 
might  certainly  be  controverted)  ;  find  yet  deny  bis 
conclufion,  that  “  they  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
N  n  general 
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general  defircs  which  are  obfervable  in  young  performs, 
and  that  thofe  defires  arc  of  a  faditious  nature.”  For 
fuppofing  every  thing  which  he  fnefitions  to  take  place 
by  mere  mechanifm  and  aflbeiation  •,  that  the  organs 
of  generation  are  irritated,  and  certain  cells  and  finufes 
diftended  m7  the  only  inference  which  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  fuch  premifes  is,  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  young 
men  and  women  muft  from  thefe  caufes  experience  cer¬ 
tain  feelings  and  wants  which  they  knew"  not  before  \ 
but  furely  mechanifm  and  affociation  cannot  teach  them 
the  ufe  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  point  out  the 
only  means  by  which  their  new  feelings  can  be  grati¬ 
fied  :  and  therefore,  as  we  fee  thefe  means  invariably 
purfued  by  all  animals  rational  and  irrational,  without 
experience  and  without  inftrudion,  w7e  muft  refer  the 
mutual  deftre  of  the  fexes  to  a  higher  principle  than 
mere  mechanifm  and  affociation ;  and  that  principle 
can  be  nothing  but  inftind. 

Befides  thefe,  we  think  the  adion  of  eating  may 
be  attributed  to  inftind.  It  is  certainly  performed  by 
a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs  5  and  that 
exertion  is  firft  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  w?e  have  no 
conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferves  to  accomplifli, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  influenced  by  motives.  It 
muft  indeed  be  confcffed,  that  the  firft  ad  of  chewing 
is  performed  by  a  child,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  mafti- 
cating  food,  but  to  quicken  the  operation  of  nature 
in  the  cutting  of  teeth  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  pleafing  fenfation  of  tafie ,  which  is  then  firft 
experienced,  and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the 
child  to  continue  at  intervals  the  exertion  of  chewing 
after  all  his  teeth  are  cut ;  fo  that  though  the  ad  of 
eating  is  not  performed  with  a  view  to  the  maftication 
of  food  or  the  nouriftiment  of  the  body,  it  may  yet 
be  performed,  not  from  any  inftindive  impulfe,  but 
merely  from  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation.  But 
in  anfwer  to  this  it  is  fufficient  to  alk,  Who  taught  the 
infant  that  the  ad  of  chewing  wrould  quicken  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  r  Not  reafon, 
furely,  nor  experience  ;  for  an  infant  knows  nothing 
of  teeth  or  the  manner  in  which  they  grow  :  and  if  it 
be  granted,  that  for  this  purpofe  it  was  originally  im¬ 
pelled  by  fome  internal  and  myfterious  influence  to 
perform  the  action  of  chewing,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
deny  that  the  operation  may  be  continued  for  other 
purpofes  by  means  of  aflbeiation. 


In  human  works,  though  ‘laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain  $ 
In  God’s,  one  Angle  can  its  end  produce, 

Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufe. 


This  is  found  philqfophy  confirmed  by  obfervation  and 
daily  experience  :  but  though  in  the  works  of  God,  one 
principle  produces  many  confequences,  and  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  principle  which  falls  under  our 
cognizance  more  fruitful  than  that  of  aflbeiation, 
yet  if  it  be  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  fir'll  aB  of 
chewing,  we  cannot  refer  to  it  alone  as  to  the  fource 
of  that  operation.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  gums 
of  an  infant  are  at  the  period  of  cutting  teeth  fo  irritable, 
that  the  moment  any  thing  is  applied  to  them  the  jawTs 
perform  a  motion  merely  automatic,  which  we  miftake 
for  the  fpontaneous  effed  of  inftind  ;  ftill  w7e  would 
alk,  What  prompts  the  child  to  apply  every  thing  to  its 
mouth  ?  Does  th$  irritation  of  the  gums  contrad  the 
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mufcles  of  the  arm  ?  By  a  bigot  for  mechanifm  this  Tnftinft. 

might  be  faid,  were  it  true  that  the  arm  of  an  infant, 1 

like  a  piece  of  clock-wTork,  is  always  fo  regularly  moved 

as  to  bring  its  hand  diredly  into  centad  with  its  gums: 

but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  \  an  infant  makes 

many  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  reach  its  mouth,  and  does 

not  3ccompliih  its  purpofe  till  after  repeated  trials. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  when  men  adopt  a  fa¬ 
vourite  hypothefis  they  wall  -allege  any  thing  in  its  fup- 
port),  that  infants  are  taught  to  carry  things  to  their 
mouths  by  the  pleafing  fenfation  received  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  nurfes  breafts,  and  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice  from  habit  and  aflbeiation.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  begin  this  practice  till  teeth  are  forming 
in  their  gums  ;  and  then  they  ufe  fuch  things  as  they 
themfelves  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from 
the  breafts  of  their  nurfe :  they  conftantly  chew  and  bite 
their  rattles,  though  they  very  feldom  bite  their  nurfes. 

As  this  pradice  cannot  be  begun  from  a  principle  of 
aflbeiation,  fo  it  appears  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  upon  fuch  a  principle.  Were  the  fenfation  ex¬ 
perienced  by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  hard  fubftance 
a  pleafing  fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure 
might  as  a  motive  prompt  it  to  repeat  the  operation  : 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  by  prefling  a  gum,  through 
which  a  tooth  is  making  its  way,  againft  any  thing 
■  hard,  the  infant  muft  experience  a  painful  fenfation  ; 
and  therefore  the  influence  which  impels  it  to  continue 
this  operation,  muft  be  fomething  more  powerful  than 
pleafure  or  pain. 

Thefe  three  adions,  then,  by  which  infants  fuck,  by Theremay 
which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by  which  mankind  be  other 
are  propagated,  have  undeniably  their  origin  in 
ftind.  There  may  be  many  other  human  adions 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource  \  butimpofiible 
in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  to  cliftin- 

impoffible,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  the  effeds  of  early 
t  1  •  the  effects 

habit#  _  ^  of  habit# 

Such,  however,  is  the  prefent  impatience  of  that  la¬ 
bour  without  which  effects  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
caufes,  that  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  which 
to  former  philofophers  would  have  occaftoned  difficul¬ 
ty,  is  now  thought  to  be  fufficiently  occounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  fome  inftind  as  its  particular  caufe ;  and 
he  wTho  can  provide  himfelf  with  a  fufficient  number 
of  thefe  inftinds,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offers  no 
proof,  feats  Timfelf  in  the  philofopher’s  chair,  and 
dreams  that  he  is  didating  a  fyftem  of  feience,  whilft  lS 
he  is  only  retailing  a  collection  of  anecdotes.  A  phi-  Adlions  cr- 
lofopher  of  this  fchool  has  lately  carried  the  dodrineroneoufly 
of  inftindive  principles  fo  far,  as  to  attribute  the 
periority  of  man  over  the  other  animals,  chiefly  to  the  n  n 
great  number  of  inftinds  with  which  his  mind  is  endow¬ 
ed  ;  and  among  thefe  he  reckons  (not,  we .  believe,  as 
charaderiftic  of  our  fpecies  in  contradiftindion  to  other 
animals,  but  as  part  of  the  inftindive  bundle  in  the  large- 
nefs  of  which  our  fuperiority  confifts)  “  the  voiding  of 
urine  and  excrement,  fnee%ing,  retroBion  of  the  mufcles 
upon  the  application  of  any  painful  ftimulus,  the  moving 
of  the  eyelids  and  other  parts  of  the  body.”  Ihefe  (he 
fays)  are  effeds  of  original  inftinds,  and  eflential.  to  the 
exiftence  of  young  animals.  With  this  writer  inftind: 
is  fometimes  reprefented  as  looking  into  futurity,  and 
ading  upon  motives  which  have  hitherto  been  confider-. 
ed  as  the  province  of  reafon  and  the  charaderiftic  of 

man  ; 


X 
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?nftin£t.  man  :  here  the  fame  inftin£l  is  confounded  with  ir- 
ritation  and  mechanifm  \  and  if  this  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing  continue  in  faftiion,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed 
to  find  men,  beafts,  birds,  and  vegetables,  confidered-by 
fome  other  writer  as  nothing  more  than  different  fpecies 
of  the  fame  genus  of  beings,  that  are  all  actuated  by  the 
great  and  univerfal  principle  of  inftin£l.  If  fneezing  and 
the  retra&ion  of  the  mufcles  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  ftimulus  be  a&ions  of  inftin£t,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  upon  the  received  principles  of  philolophy,  but 
that  the  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  the  fenfitive  plant 
upon  the  application  of  any  ftimulus  proceeds  likewife 
from  indint:  nay,  a  piece  of  leather  muft  be  endowed 
with  inftint  ;  for  it  too  retrats  upon  the  application  of 
the  painful  ftimulus  of  fire.  All  thefe  are  evidently 
fimilar  effets  produced  by  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes  *, 
for  in  the  operations  of  fneezing  and  retrating  the 
mufcles  upon  any  painful  application,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  fpontaneous  exertion  on  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mind  more  than  in  the  contration  of  the  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  refpet  to  the  voiding  of  urine 
and  excrement,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  firft  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  without  any  effort  of  fpontaneity  j 
and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  which 
are  fubfervient  to  them  is  very  gradually  acquired. 
Urine  and  excrement  irritate  the  bladder  and  guts, 
which  are  fupplied  with  branches  of  the  fame  nerves 
that  fupply  the  abdominal  mufcles.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irritation  of  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
brings  on  a  contraction  of  the  mufcles  which  are  fup- 
ylied  by  the  other  branches.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
contra ction  of  the  organs  of  excretion  ;  and  to  attri- 
bute  thefe  evacuations  to  injlintt ,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  water  or  any  other  foft  fubftance  pent  up  in  a 
veffel,  and  preffed  equally  on  all  fides,  makes  its  efcape 
by  inftinEl  through  the  eafieft  paffage.  It  is  difficult 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  the  inftin&ive 
motion  of  the  eyelids  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  motion  of  the  eyelids  which  is  volun¬ 
tary,  and  another  which  is  involuntary.  The  former 
proceeds  from  fome  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  a 
glare  of  light,  or  to  guard  the  eye  againft  a  forefeen 
mifchief,  and  is  therefore  the  refult  of  reafon  as  diftin- 
guiffied  from  inftincft  :  the  latter  is  obvioufly  the  effecff 
of  affociation,  which  took  place  in  early  infancy  and 
produced  a  habit.  Infants  for  feveral  days  after  birth 
do  not  wink  with  their  eyes  upon  the  approach  of  one’s 
hand  or  any  other  fubftance  *,  but  after  having  experi¬ 
enced  pain  from  too  much  light  or  any  other  thing 
which  hurts  the  eye,  and  that  pain  having  at  firft 
produced  an  automatic  motion  of  the  eyelids,  the 
motion  comes  in  time  to  be  fo  clofely  affociated  with 
its  caufe,  that  the  very  appearance  of  the  latter  pro¬ 
duces  the  former.  In  all  this  there  is  no  inftinft,  nor 
any  thing  which  refembles  inftindt  ;  in  the  one  cafe, 
the  motion  of  the  eyelids  is  in  the  ftri&eft  fenfe  vo¬ 
luntary  and  rational  *,  and  in  the  other,  it  is  either  au¬ 
tomatic  or  the  ♦ffe£t  of  habit. 

“  The  love  of  light  (fays  the  fame  writer)  is  exhi¬ 
bited  by  infants  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have  re¬ 
marked  evident  fymptoms  of  this  attachment  on  the 
third  day  after  birth.  When  children  are  farther 
advanced,  marks  of  the  various  paffions  generally 
appear.  The  paffion  of  fear  is  difcoverable  at  the 


age  of  two  months.  It  is  called  forth  by  approach¬ 
ing  the  hand  to  the  child’s  eye,  and  by  any  fudden 
motion  or  unufual  noife.’*  It  has  likewife  been  faid, 
that  “  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry 
countenance,  and  foothed  again  by  fmiles  and  blan- 
diftiments  and  “  that  all  theft  are  cafes  of  pure  in- 
ftin£L”  In  reply  to  which,  we  fcruple  not  to  af- 
fert  with  Dr  Prieftley,  that  an  infant  (unlefs  by  an 
infant  be  meant  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  of  courfe  has  made  many  obfervations  on 
the  conne&ions  of  things)  “  is  abfolutely  incapable  of 
terror.  I  am  pofitive  (fays  he),  ’that  no  child  ever 
fhowed  the  leaft  fymptom  of  fear  or  apprelienfion 
till  he  had  actually  received  hurts  and  had  felt  pain  j 
and  that  children  have  no  fear  of  any  particular  per- 
fon  or  thing,  but  in  cenfequence  of  fome  connexion 
between  that  perfon  or  thing  and  the  pain  they  have 
felt.  If  any  inftin&  of  this  kind  were  more  necef- 
fary  than  another,  it  would  be  the  dread  of  fre.  But 
every  body  muft  have  obferved,  that  infants  fhow  no 
fign  of  any  fucli  thing  j  for  they  will  as  readily  put 
their  finger  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  as  to  any  thing 
elfe,  till  they  have  been  burned.  But  after  fome  painful 
experience  of  this  kind,  their  dread  of  fire,  though  un¬ 
deniably  the  effe&  of  affociation,  becomes  as  quick  and 
as  effectual  in  its  operations  as  if  it  were  an  original 
inftin&ive  principle.”  We  moreover  do  ndt  hefitate  t» 
fay,  with  the  fame  great  philofophdr,  that  if  it  were 
poffible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a 
placid  countenance,  fo  as  never  to  affunle  that  ap¬ 
pearance  but  in  thofe  circumftances,  and  always  to 
foothe  him  with  what  we  cell  an  angry  countenance,  * 
this  connexion  of  ideas  would  be  reverfed,  and  we 
fliould  fee  the  child  frightened  with  a  fmile  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  frown.  In  fa&,  there  is  no  more  - 
reafon  to  believe  that  a  child  is  naturally  afraid  of 
a  frown,  than  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  in  the  dark  ; 
and  of  this  children  certainly  difeover  no  fign,  till 
they  have  either  found  fomething  difagreeable  to  them 
in  the  dark,  or  have  been  told  that  there  is  fomething 
dreadful  in  it. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  Is  fo  obvious,  that  we 
doubt  not  but  they  will  carry  convi&ion  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader.  For  though  it  fhould  be  granted,  that 
fo  early  as  on  the  third  day  after  birth  children  exhibit 
fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  upon  the  fudden  exclufion  of 
light,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  love  of  light 
is  in  them  inftin&ive.  Light  operates  upon  the  eye  by 
contaft,  and  communicates  to  the  infant  a  fenfation  of 
touch.  If  that  fenfation  be  pleafant,  the  child  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  feel  fome  degree  of  uneafinefs  upon  its  removal, 
juft  as  a  full  grown  man  muft  feel  uneafy  upon  being 
deprived  of  any  pofitive  pleafure.  But  is  fenfation ,  or 
pleafure,  or  the  removal  of  pleafure,  pare  inftinft  >  No, 
furely* 

Thus  difficult  is  it  to  fay  in  many  cafes  what  a&iods 
have  their  origin  in  inftinft,  and  what  are  merely  the 
effe&s  of  early  affociation.  But  we  think  it  may  be 
fafely  affirmed,  that  no  a&ion,  whether  of  man  or  brute, 
which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  view  to  confe- 
quences,  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  proceed  from 
infiinft ;  for  fuch  a&ions  are  the  effeft  of  reafon  influ¬ 
enced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  inftind  are  obvi- 
ouily  incompatible.  To  fay  with  the  author  of  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  “  that,  when  we  are  itimu- 
N  n  2  lated 
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t  Inft'frdL  Jated  by  a  particular  inflindl,  inflcad  of  inflantly  obey- 
ing  the  impulfe,  another  inflindl  arifes  in  oppofition, 
creates  hefitation,  and  often  totally  extinguishes  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motive  to  adlion,”  is  either  to  affirm  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  hot  true,  or  it  is  a  grofs  perverfion  of  language. 
Motives  oppofed  to  each  other  may  create  helitation, 
and  a  powerful  motive  may  counterbalance  a  feeble  in¬ 
ilindl  }  but  of  two  or  more  inflindls  operating  at  the 
fame  time,  and  oppofing  each  other,  we  have  no  con¬ 
ception.  Inflindl,  if  we  choofe  to  fpeak  a  language 
that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain  impulfe  under  the 
diredlion  of  Supreme  Wifdom  ;  and  it  is  very  little  pro¬ 
bable  that  fuch  wifdom  ffiould  give  oppofite  impulfes  at 
the  fame  inflant.  In  the  natural  works  of  animals,  which 
are  confeffedly  under  the  influence  of  inflindl,  we  per¬ 
ceive  no  fymptoms  of  deliberation  \  but  every  one,  when 
not  interrupted  by  external  violence,  proceeds  without 
hefitation  in  the  diredl  road,  to  an  end  of  which  the 
animal  itfelf  knows  nothing.  The  fame  would  be  the 
cafe  with  man  were  he  under  the  guidance  of  inflindl.  : 
and  it  is  vain  to  fay  that  the  inflindl  of  fear  is  daily 
counteradled  by  ambition  and  refentmcnt ,  till  it  be  pro¬ 
ved  that  fear ,  ambition,  and  refentment ,  are  really  in¬ 
ilindls.  Of  this,  however,  the  author  feems  to  have  no 
doubt.  Indeed  his  work  is  fo  liberally  llored  with  thefe 
principles,  fo  ufeful  to  every  man  who  wifhes  to  acquire 
the  name  of  a  philofopher  without  the  labour  of  invefii- 
gation,  that  not  only  fear ,  ambition ,  and  refentment , 
but  even  fuperjlition ,  devotion ,  refpeft  for  eminent  cha- 
radlers,  avarice ,  hope ,  envy ,  benevolence ,  and  fijmpathy , 
are  all,  in  his  opinion,  infiinBs  fimple  or  modified. 
The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already  feen  when  exami¬ 
ning  the  inflindls  faid  to  exhibit  themfelves  in  early  in¬ 
fancy  :  let  us  try  if  we  cannot  trace  fome  other  indivi¬ 
duals  of  this  numerous  family  to  the  fame  fource  of  ear- 
19  ly  affociations. 

Source  of  The  cafe  then  feems  to  be  as  follow's.  We  firfl  per- 

this  error.  ceJve  or  fuppofe  fome  real  good,  i.  e.  fome  fitnefs  to 
promote  our  happinefs,  in  thofe  things  which  we  love 
or  defire.  Hence  we  annex  to  thofe  things  the  idea  of 
pleafure  \  with  which  they  come,  in  time,  to  be  fo 
clofely  affociated  in  our  minds,  that  they  cannot  ever 
after  prefent  themfelves  without  bringing  that  idea  along 
with  them.  This  affociation  likewife  often  remains  even 
after  that  which  firfl  gave  rife  to  it  is  quite  forgotten,  or 
perhaps  does  not  exift.  An  inflance  or  twTo  will  make 
this  very  clear.  No  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  for  in  a  flate  of  nature  money  exifls  not :  no  man 
therefore  can  be  born  with  our  author’s  inflindl  of  ava¬ 
rice,  diredled  in  the  manner  which  the  mofl  common 
acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.  Yet  how  many  men 
are  there  in  the  world,  who  have  as  flrong  a  defire  for 
'money  as  if  that  defire  were  innate  and  inflindlive  \  who 
account  fo  much  money  fo  much  happinefs  5  and  who 
make  the  mere  pofleffion  of  gold  and  filver,  without  any 
thought  or  defign  of  ufing  them,  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
their  adlions  ?  This  is  not  becaufe  the  love  of  money  is 
bom  vwith  them,  for  that  is  impoffible  ;  but  becaufe 
they  firfl  perceive  a  great  many  advantages  from  the 
pofleffion  of  money,  whence  they  conceive  a  pleafure  in 
having  it.  Hence  they  defire  it,  endeavour  to  obtain 
it,  and  feel  an  adlual  pleafure  in  obtaining  and  poffeffing 
it.  Then,  by  dropping  the  intermediate  fleps  between 
money  and  happinefs,  they  join  money  and  happinefs 
immediately  together,  and  content  therpfelves  with  the 


fantaflic  pleafure  of  having  it  ;  making  that  which  was  Itiftin$. 
at 'firfl  purfued  only  as  means,  be  to  them  an  ultimate  * 
end,  in  which  confifls  their  happinefs  or  mifery;  The 
fame  might  be  obferved  concerning  the  third  after 
knowledge,  fame,  ambition,  and  mofl  of  the  various 
purfuits  of  life.  Thefe  are  at  firfl  entered  upon  with  a 
view  to  fome  farther  end,  but  at  length  become  habi¬ 
tual  exercifes  ;  with  which  the  idea  of  pleafure  is  fo 
clofely  affociated,  that  we  continue  the  purfuit  after 
the  reafon  from  which  it  was  at  firfl  begun  has  entirely 
vanifhed  from  our  minds.  Hence  alfo  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  another  of  our  author’s  modified  infinBs,  the 
almofl  diabolical  feeling  of  envy .  Mr  Locke  obferves, 
that  there  are  fome  men  entirely  unacquainted  wfith  this 
paffion.  His  obfervation  we  believe  to  be  a  jufl  one  j 
for  mofl  men  that  are  ufed  to  refledlion,  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  firfl  under  its  influence  ,  and 
though  they  did  not,  it  is  a  thing  very  little  likely  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  fhould  have  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  feeds  of  an  inflindl,  which, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Rambler,  “  is  mere 
unmixed  and  genuine  evil.”  Envy  is  that  pain  which 
arifes  in  the  mind  upon  obferving  the  fuccefs  or  prof- 
perity  of  others  5  not  however  of  all  others  indefinitely, 
but  only  of  thofe  with  whom,  upon  fome  account  or 
other,  the  envious  perfon  has  once  had  a  rivalfhip. 

But  of  fuch  a  feeling  the  origin  is  obvious ;  for  when 
two  or  more  perfons  are  competitors  for  the  fame 
thing,  the  fuccefc  of  the  one  neceffarily  tends  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  :  hence  the  fuccefs  of  the  one 
rival  is  in  the  mind  of  the  other  clofely  afiociated  with 
pain  or  mifery  ;  and  this  aflbeiation  remaining  after 
the  rivalfhip  which  occafioned  it  has  ceafed,  the  perfon 
in  whofe  mind  envy  is  thus  generated,  always  feels  pain 
at  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival  even  in  affairs  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  original  competition.  Thus  it  is,  that 
we  are  apt  to  envy  thofe  perfons  who  refufe  to  be 
guided  by  our  judgments,  or  perfuaded  by  our  argu¬ 
ments  :  For  this  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  rivalfhip  about 
the  fuperiority  of  judgment  j  and  we  take  a  fecret  pride, 
both  to  let  the  world  fee,  and  in  imagining  ourfelves, 
that  in  perfpicuity  and  ftrength  of  judgment  we  have  no 
fuperior. 

Though  the  principle  of  affociation  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  another  place,  there  is  one  obfer¬ 
vation  which  mufl  not  be  omitted  here  ;  it  is,  that  w?e 
do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  mofl  part,  make 
thefe  affociations  ourfelves,  but  learn  them  from  others 
in  very  early  life.  We  annex  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
certain  things  or  adlions,  becaufe  we  fee  it  done  by  our 
parents  or  companions  \  and  acquire  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  imitating  thofe  whom  we  efleem,  or  by  being 
told,  by  thofe  in  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  place 
confidence,  that  fuch  condudl  will  promote  our  happi¬ 
nefs,  and  that  the  reverfe  will  involve  us  in  mifery. 

Hence  the  fon  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  and  the 
virtues  of  his  father  as  well  as  his  eftate  •,  hence  national 
virtues  and  vices,  difpofitions  and  opinions ;  and  hence 
too  it  is,  that  habits  formed  before  the  period  of  diflindt 
remembrance  are  fo  generally  miftaken  for  natural  in- 
ftinfls.  _  20 

Frcm  the  whole  then  of  this  inveftigation,  wTe  think  fo  ^ 
ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  there  is  an  effen-  ?  inftinc-, 
tial  difference  between  mechanifm  and  inflindl,  and  be-  tive,  and 
tween  both  and  reafon  ;  that  mankind  perform  adlions  automatic 
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Xnftitutes.  by  each  bf  thefe  principles,  and  that  Jthofe  actions 
ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguiffied,  and  though  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  unqueftionably  endowed  with  a  few  in- 
ftincts  neceffary  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  actions  which  are  commonly  faid  to  pro- 
21  ceed  from  inftin£l  are  merely  the  effects  of  early  habits. 
The  danger  \ye  are  bkewife  Gf  opinion,  that  the  prefent  fafhionable 
°.  re  mode  of  referring  almoft  every  phenomenon  in  human 

phenome-  nature  to  a  particular  lnltinct  as  its  ultimate  cauie,  is 
non  in  hu-  hurtful  to  fcience,  as  tending  to  check  all  further  in- 
man  nature  qu£ry  •  and  dangerous  in  morals,  as  making  people  im- 
cular^in^  follow,  as  the  di&ates  of  nature  and  nature's 

ftina  as  its  God,  the  abfurd ,  fuperjlitious ,  or  impious  cujloms  of  their 
ultimate  refpective  countries. 

•aut'e.  INSTITUTES,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  contain¬ 

ing  the  elements  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  institutes  are  divided  into  four  books  \  and  con¬ 
tain  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  law, 
being  defigned  for  the  ufe  c#f  Students.  See  Law 
Index . 

Institute,  in  Scots  Law .  When  by  difpolition 
or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  to 
the  fucceffion  of  an  eftate  one  after  another,  the  per- 
fon  firft  named  is  called  the  injlitute ,  the  others  fubjli- 
tutes . 

National  Institute  of  France,  was  founded  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  new  conftitution,  and  opened  on  the  7th 
of  December  1795.  The  abolition  of  royalty  natu¬ 
rally  fuggefted  to  the  new  rulers  of  France,  that  it 
would  likewife  be  proper  to  abolifh  every  thing  which 
had  the  remoteft  connexion  with  it.  Condorcet  there¬ 
fore  propofed  that  the  feven  old  academies,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  fciences,  of  infcriptions,  &c.  which  had  the  term 
royal  prefixed  to  the  whole  of  them,  firould  give  way 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  one  new  academy  of  arts  and 
fciences,  under  the  title  of  the  National  Injlitute. 

The  academy,  or  inftitute,  is  to  confift  of  288 
members,  the  half  of  whom  are  to  have  their  refidence 
in  Paris,  and  the  reft  in  the  different  departments,  with 
24  foreign  members.  * 

This  academy  is  divided  into  three  claffes ;  thefe  are 
divided  each  into  three  fections,  and  each  of  thefe 
again  is  to  confift  of  1 2  members. 

The  frjl  clafs  confifts  of  10  fections,  which  are  to 
prefide  over  mathematics,  mechanical  arts,  aftronomy, 
experimental  philofophy,  chemiftry,  natural  hiftory,  bo¬ 
tany,  anatomy  and  animal  hiftory,  medicine  and  fur- 
gery,  animal  economy,  and  the  veterinary  fcience. 

The  fecond  clafs  has  morality  and  politics  for  its  de¬ 
partment,  and  confifts  of  fix  fections,  viz.  analyfis  of 
fenfations  and  ideas,  morals,  legiflature,  political  eco- 
'  nomy,  hiftory,  and  geography. 

The  third  clafs  prefides  over  literature  and  the  fine 
;  arts,  confiding  of  eight  fections,  viz.  univerfal  grammar, 
ancient  languages,  poetry,  antiquities,  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  architecture,  and  mufic. — Several  volumes  of  me¬ 
moirs  have  been  publifhed  by  each  of  the  clalfes. 

The  hall  in  which  the  whole  claffes  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  four  times  a  year,  forms  part  of  the  wed  wing  of 
the  old  Louvre,  which  was  erected  about  the  year 
1528.  It  meafures  144  feet  by  40,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  upwards  of  1000  perfons. 

The  fchools  of  national  inftruction  may  be  confidered 
?s  forming  a  part  of  the  fame  inftitution.  Thefe  are., 
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i. ’The  primary  fchools,  one  of  which  is  eftabliftied  in  Inftitution 
every  diftrict,  where  children  are  taught  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  French  grammar,  . 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  &c.  2.  The  central 

fchools,  fituated  in  the  capital  of  every  department,  and 
one  is  allowed  for  every  300,000  inhabitants.  3.  The 
fchools  of  health,  which  are  three  in  number,  where 
medicine  and  furgery  are  ftudied.  4.  Two  fchools  for 
oriental  languages.  5.  The  polytechnic  fchool  in  Paris 
for  the  direction  of  public  works,  an  eftablifhment 
which  is  generally  admired.  6.  The  national  inftitute, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  fome  account. 

The  executive  department  of  all  thefe  is  veiled  in  a 
fupreme  council  at  Paris.  For  the  commodious  execu¬ 
tion  of  fo  many  complicated  branches,  there  is  an  ex- 
tenfive  office  called  Le  Secretariat ,  which  is  divided  in¬ 
to  three  departments,  for  the  regulation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  inftruction,  for  weights  and  meafures,  and  for 
theatres,  national  feafts,  the  erection  of  monuments, 

&c. 

By  means  of  a  permanent  committee  of  inftruction,. 
under  the  authority  of  government,  many  improvements 
of  a  literary  and  fcientific  nature  have  been  made,  fuch 
as  the  National  Bibliography,  or  complete  catalogue  of 
books  of  all  defcriptions  \  the  annihilation  of  all  dia¬ 
lects,  which  were  incredibly  numerous  in  France  \  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  Confervatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers; 
of  the  board  of  longitude,  the  general  fchool  of  the 
oriental  languages,  the  national  mufeum  of  antiquities, 
the  new-modelling  of  the  grand  national  library,  the 
augmentation  of  the  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory,  the 
ecole  des  mines ,  and  the  fociety  of  natural  hiftory  in 
Paris. 

INSTITUTION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  eftablilh- 
ing  or  founding  fomething. — In  the  canon  and  com¬ 
mon  law,  it  fignifies  the  inverting  a  clerk  with  the  fpi- 
ritualities  of 'a  re£lory,  &c.  which  is  done  by  the  bifhop, 
who  ufes  the  following  formula  :  “  I  inftitute  you  rec¬ 
tor  of  fuch  a  church  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  and  receive 
your  care  and  mine.” 

Institutions,  in  literary  makers,  denote  a  fyftem 
of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcience. 

Thus  phyfical  or  medicinal  inftitutions  are  fuch  as 
teach  the  neceffary  prsecognita  to  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  or  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  a  caufe  in  producing  any  effect. 

Mathematical ,  Rhilofophical,  &c.  Instruments.  See 
Astronomy,  Electricity,  Geometry,  Levelling, 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  &c.  &c. 

Instrument,  is  alfo  ufed  in  law,  to  fignify  fome 
public  a£l,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any 
truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  eftabliftied, 
in  a  court  of  juflice. 

Notorial  Instrument ,  in  Scots  Law,  any  fact  certi¬ 
fied  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a  notary-public. 

INS  UBRIUlVr  ACER,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  dif¬ 
trict  of  the  Tranfpadana  *  fituated  between  the  Ticinus 
to  the  weft,  the  Addua  to  the  eaft,  the  Padus  to  the 
fouth,  and  Orobii  to  the  north.  The  people  called  In- 
fubres  by  Livy,  Infubri  by  Ptolemy,  and  Ifombres  by 
Strabo.  Now  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,  any  thing  belonging  to  an  ifiand.~ 

Infular  fituations  are  productive  of  many  happy  confe¬ 
rences  to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  *efpe&  to  the  cli¬ 
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Inflated,  mate,  fecurity,  a*nd  convenience  for  commerce;  for  a 
infurance.  particular  account  of  which,  fee  Island  and  COAST. 

INSULATED,  in  ArchiteBure,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  columns  as  ftand  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea  ;  whence  the 
name. 

Insulated,  in  ele#rical  experiments.  When  any 
body  is  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  earth 
by  the  interpofition  of  an  ele#ric  body,  it  is  faid  to  be 
infuiated.  See  Electricity  Index . 

INSURANCE,  in  Law  and  Commerce ,  a  contra#, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  Ioffes  which  the 
other  may  fuflain,  for  a  ftipulated  premium  or  confide- 
ration.  The  moft  common  forts  are,  Infurance  againft 
the  dangers  of  the  feas,  infurance  againft  fire,  infurance 
of  debts,  and  infurance  of  lives. 

According  to  Beckmann,  the  oldeft  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  refpe#ing  infurance,  are  the  following. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1523,  five  perfons  who  had 
received  an  appointment  for  that  purpofe,  drew  up 
fome  articles  at  Florence,  which  continue  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  exchange  at  Leghorn.  Thefe  interefting 
regulations,  and  the  prefcribed  form  of  policies,  which 
are  deemed  the  oldeft,  were  inferted  by  Magens,  in  his 
treatife  on  infurance,  publifhed  at  Hamburgh  in  Italian 
and  German,  in  the  year  1753. 

A  fhort  regulation  of  the  25th  May  1 537,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  refpedfing  bills  of  exchange  and  in- 
.  furance,  is  ftill  preferved,  in  which  even  the  fulfilling 
of  an  agreement  is  ftri#ly  commanded. 

In  the  year  1556,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  the  Spa- 
nifh  merchants  certain  regulations  refpe#ing  infurance, 
which  Magens  has  inferted  in  the  fore-mentioned  work. 
They  contain  fome  forms  of  policies  on  (hips  going  to 
the  Indies. 

The  chamber  of  infurance  was  eftablifhed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1598,  an  account  of  the  firft  regulations  of 
which  office  was  publifhed  by  Pontanus,  in  his  hiftory 
>©f  that  city. 

Regulations  refpe#ing  infurance  were  formed  by  the 
city  of  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1 600 ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  firft  regulations  refpe#ing  infurances 
in  England,  were  made  in  the  following  year.  We 
find  from  them,  that  infurers,  prior  to  this  period,  had 
fecured  the  confidence  of  the  public  fo  completely,  by 
the  honefty  and  re#itude  of  their  condu#,  that  few  oc- 
*  ffijt.  of  cafions  for  difpute  had  arifen  *. 

Xnvent.  I.  INSURANCE  againft  Lofs  at  Sea ,  is  a  moft  beneficial 

ro\.  i.  3S2.  JnfUtution,  for  promoting  the  fecurity  of  trade,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  ruin  of  individuals  ;  and  is  now  conduced 
by  a  regular  fyflem  of  rules,  eftablifhed  by  the  interpo¬ 
fition  of  the  legiflature,  the  Mecifion  of  the  courts  of 
juftice,  and  the  pra#ice  of  merchants. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  beft  advantage  by  public  com¬ 
panies,  or  by  a  confiderable  number  of  private  perfons, 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  fmall  fum,  on  the  fame 
veffel.  There  are  two  public  companies  eftablifhed  by 
authority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and  Royal 
Exchange  Infurance  Companies.  For  procuring  fub- 
feription  by  private  perfons,  brokers  are  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  who  extend  the  policy  or  contra#  of  infurance, 
and  affift  at  fettling  Ioffes.  They  are  entitled  to  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  their  trouble,  generally  5  per  cent,  on  pre¬ 
miums,  and  2  per  cent,  on  Ioffes. 


The  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are  call-  Infurance. 
ed  the  infurers  or  underwriters ;  the  parties  for  whofe  \ 
fecurity  they  engage  are  called  the  injured ;  and  the 
premium  is  underftood  to  be  paid  when  the  infurance  is 
made. 

On  this  fubje#,  we  fhall  confider,  What  is  neceffary 
to  render  an  infurance  valid  : — When  the  rifk  commen¬ 
ces,  and  when  it  terminates  : — What  conftitutts  a  total 
or  a  partial  lofs  : — What  proof  of  lofs  is  neceffary 
and.  How  the  lofs  is  adjufted. 

Firft  ^  In  order  to  render  an  infurance  valid,  the  in- 
fured  rnuft  have  property  really  at  flake ;  the  voyage 
mall  take  place  under  the  circumftances  agreed  on  ; 
the  dangers  infured  againft  muft  not  be  contrary  to  law, 
and  a  candid  account  muft  be  given  of  circumftances 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

I.  The  condition  of  poffefting  property  was  required 
by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  ihips  from  being  frau¬ 
dulently  deftroyed  when  infured  above  their  value  ;  and 
to  difeourage  a  pra#icq  which  had  become  common, 
of  converting  policies  to  the  purpofe  of  mere  wagers. 

In  tranfa#ions  of  this  kind,  as  the  infured  had  no  pro¬ 
perty,  and  could  claim  no  indemnification  for  partial 
damage  ;  fo  the  infurers,  having  loft  their  wager  by 
the  ihip’s  being  loft,  could  claim  no  abatement,  though 
part  Was  faved  :  accordingly,  the  policies  contained 
claufes  of  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  from  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  falvage.  All  fuch  policies  are  de¬ 
clared  invalid. 

This  reftri#ion  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  fhips  trading  to  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  planta¬ 
tions. 

Infurances  are  commonly  made  as  intereft  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property.  The  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices  ;  and  the  coquet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  inftru#  that  the  goods  were 
a#ually  fhipped.  It  is  admitted  to  value  the  fliip  at 
prime  coft  and  charges,  dedu#ing  the  freights  that 
have  been  drawn  fince  purchafed,  if  the  proprietors 
choofe  to  ftand  to  that  rule  ;  but  they  are  not  reftri#ed 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fhip  or  goods  is  ex- 
preffed  in  the  policy  ;  and  this  value  muft  be  admitted, 
although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one  :  but  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  On, the  infured  to  prove  that  he  had  property 
at  ftake  ;  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in  comparifon 
of  the  fum  infured,  the  infurance  will  be  fet  afide,  as  an 
evafion  of  the  ftatute. 

Expe#ed  profits,  and  bounty  on  the  whale  fifhery, 
if  fpecified  in  thfe  policy,  may  be  infured. 

When  the  value  is  lefs  than  the  fum  infured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  excefs. 

If  there  be  fcveral  policies  on  the  fame  fubje#,  of 
different  dates,  the  earlieft  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
muft  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
muft  be  vacated  in  equal  proportions. 

When  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
underwriters  have  a  right  to  retain  i  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after¬ 
wards  fent  to  B,  both  expe#ed  it,  and  infured,  and  B 
claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  loft.  The  under¬ 
writers  anfwered,  that  it  was  a  double  infurance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment 
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Infurance.  was  given,  finding  them  liable  for  the  whole,  and  re- 
"v -  ferving  to  them  any  demand  competent  againft  the  un¬ 

derwriters  who  infured  for  A. 

Fraudulently  to  call:  away  or  dedroy  a  fhip  infured 
above  its  value,  is  felony. 

2.  If  the  fhip  does  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  if, 
being  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  departs 
without  convoy,  the  infurance  mud:  be  vacated. 

If  the  extent  of  a  trading  voyage  be  uncertain,  the 
longed  one  in  contemplation  is  defcribed  in  the  policy, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  fhall  be  re¬ 
turned,  if  the  voyage  be  fliortened.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  infurance  is  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be  re¬ 
turned  in  cafe  it  fail  with  convoy. 

When  a  fhip  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  is 
underdood  from  the  ufual  place  of  convoy  (e.  g.  the 
Downs),  and  it  is  infured  till  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  failing  with  convoy  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  failing  orders  ;  but,  if  a  fhip  be  prevented  by 
the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders,  other 
proof  may  be  admitted. 

A  fhip  was  infured  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
warranted  to  fail  from  Portfmouth  wTith  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  fhip  arrived  there,  and  the 
underwriters  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
the  red  of  the  voyage.  They  were  found  liable  to  re¬ 
turn  part  of  the  premium,  retaining  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accudomed  rate  from  London  to  Portfmouth. 
This  decifion  feems  to  edablidi  the  following  principle, 
that,  when  the  voyage  performed  is  only  part  of  that 
4  defcribed  in  the  policy,  and  when  the  rifk  can  be  pro¬ 

portioned,  the  underwriters  are  bound  to  return  part 
of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agreement  for  that 
purpofe. 

But,  if  a  diip,  infured  only  againd  the  hazards  of  the 
fea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  infured  have  no  right 
to  claim  a  return  of  premium,  though  the  capture  hap¬ 
pen  foon,  under  pretence  that  little  fea-hazard  was  in-  * 
curred. 


If  a  diip  deviates  from  the  voyage  defcribed  in  the 
policy,  without  neceflity,  it  fets  afide  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  deviate  is  not  fufhcient  to  fet  it  afide  ; 
there  mud  be  an  a&ual  deviation  $  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurers  are  liable  for  damages  fudained  before 
deviation. 


It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  the  accuf- 
tomed  place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  neared  place  where 
necefiary  repairs  may  be  had.  Deviation,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  fmuggling,  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owners,  does  not  fet  afide  the  infurance,  nor  when  the 
mader  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return. 

In  infurance  to  the  Ead  Indies,  and  home,  the  in- 
furers  are  underdood  to  take  the  rifk  of  detention  in  the 
country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Infurance  of  prohibited  goads,  againd  the  rifk  of 
feizure  by  the  government,  is  Unlawful,  and  invalid. 
I  he  infurers,  infured,  brokers,  and  all  acceffories,  are 
liable  to  the  fine  of  500I. 

4.  If  the  infured  have  any  information  of  more  than 
common  danger,  they  mud  reveal  every  fuch  circum- 
dance  to  the  infurers,  othcrwife  the  policy  is  fet  afide. 

.  I  his  rule  is  edablifhed  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
faith  j  and  there  are  feveral  dr  on  g  decifions  in  fupport 


of  it.  If  a  fhip  be  fpoke  to  leaky  at  fea,  or  if  there  be  Infurance. 
a  report  of  its  being  lod,  thefe  circumdances  mud  be 
communicated  to  the  infurers.  Even  the  concealment 
of  a  falfe  report  of  lofs  vitiates  the  infurance  j  and,  if 
the  fhip  be  afterwards  lod,  though  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  the  infured  will  recover  nothing.  In  a  voyage 
from  Carolina  to  London,  another  fhip  had  failed  ten 
days  after  that  which  was  infured,  and  arrived  feven 
days  before  the  infurance  was  made  *,  and  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  this  circumdance,  though  the  fa£I  was  not  pro¬ 
ved  to  the  fatisfaflien  of  the  jury,  was  confidered  as  fuf- 
ficient  to  fet  it  afide.  Alfo,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  American  war,  a  fhip  being  infured  from  Portugal, 
by  the  month,  without  condefcending  ofi  the  voyage, 
failed  for  North  America,  and  was  taken  by  a  provin¬ 
cial  privateer.  The  infurers  refufed  to  pay,  becaufe  the 
hazardous  dedination  was  concealed  5  and  it  was  only 
upon  proof  of  the  infured  being  equally  ignorant  of  it 
that  they  were  found  liable. 

But  the  infured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  which  the  infurers  are  underdood  to 
have  in  contemplation  *,  dangerous  navigation,  Wed 
Indian  hurricanes,  enterprifes  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
like. 

Infurance  is  not  fet  afide  by  a  midake  in  the  name 
of  the  diip  or  mader,  or  the  like. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  fhip  j  on  any 
fhip  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on  $  on  any  diip  that 
A  fhall  fail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  lad  cafe,  the  po¬ 
licy  is  not  transferred  to  a  diip  which  A  goes  on  board 
during  the  voyage.  '  . 

Secondly ,  If  a  diip  be  infured  at  and  from  a  port, 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  diip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  the  infurers  are  liable  $  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  with 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a  port  com¬ 
mences  when  the  diip  breaks  ground  j  and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  lod  in  the  port,  the  in¬ 
furers  are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be 
landed  3  but,  if  they  be  fold  after  the  (hip’s  arrival,  and 
freight  contrafted  to  another  port,  the  infurance  is  con¬ 
cluded.  Goods  fent  on  board  another  diip  or  lighter 
are  not  at  the  rifk  of  the  infurer  *,  but  goods  fent  alhore 
in  the  long  boat  are. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  are 
put  on  board. 

Goods  from  the  Ead  Indies,  infured  to  Gibraltar,  and  1 
to  be  refhipped  from  thence  to  Britain,  were  put  on 
board  a  dore-fliip  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  opportunity 
of  rediipping,  and  were  lod  :  The  cudom  of  putting 
goods  aboard  a  dore-ihip  being  proved,  the  infurers 
were  foundTiable. 

Lofs  of  fails  afhore,  when  the  fhip  is  repairing,  is 
comprehended  within  the  infurance.  What  is  necefla- 
rily  underdood,  is  infured,  as  well  as  what  is  expreffed  $ 
the  elfential  means,  and  intermediate  deps,  as  well  as 
the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at  the  rifk  of 
the  infurer. 

Thirdly,  The  infurers  are  liable  for  a  total  lofs  when 
the  fubjed  peridies  through  any  of  the  perils  infured 
againd.  Barratry,  though  it  properly  fignifies  running 
away  with  the  (hip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud  in 

the 
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■Tnfttrance.  the 'matter  or  mariners.  Infurance  againft  detention  of 
princes  does  not  extend  to  fliips  that  are  feized  for  tranf- 
grefling  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The  infurers  are  alfo  liable  for  a  total  lofs,  when 
damage  is  fuflained,  and  the  remaining  property  aban¬ 
doned  or  vetted  in  the  infurers. 

If  a  fhip  be  ftranded,  or  taken,  and  kept  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  feized  for 
the  fervice  of  the  government,  the  proprietors  have  a 
right  to  abandon. 

But,  if  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  be  re¬ 
taken,  or  makes  its  efcape,  before  a&ion  againft  the 
infurers  j  have  the  infured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  mutt 
they  only  claim  for  the  damages  fuftained  as  an  ave¬ 
rage  lofs  ?  There  are  oppofite  decifions,  according  as 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  were  ftrong.  When  the 
fhip  was  long  detained,  the  goods  perifhable,  the  voy¬ 
age  entirely  loft,  or  fo  difturbed,  that  the  purfuit  of  it 
was  not  worth  the  freight,  or  when  the  damage  ex¬ 
ceeds  half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  been  found 
•entitled  to  abandon  *,  Gofs  againft  Withers,  2  Bur¬ 
row,  683.).  But,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with 
little  trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  entitled  j  (Hamil¬ 
ton  againft  Mendez,  2  Burrow,  1198.). 

The  infured  cannot  claim,  as  for  a  total  lofs,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  when  the  lofs  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial  $  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devolve  the  lofs  ocCafioned  by  bad  markets  on  the  in¬ 
furers. 

And,  in  all  cafes,  the  infured  have  their  option  to 
abandon,  or  not.  They  may  retain  their  property  if 
they  pleafe,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofs ;  and  they 
muft  make  their  .option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  lefs  than  the  freight,  the  infurers  are  accountable  as 
for  a  total  lofs. 

The  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contribution  ;  and  for 
particular  average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or 
part  of  it  deftroyed. 

If  the  damage  be  fuftained  through  the  fault  of  the 
fhip,  the  owners  of  the  goods  may  have,  recourfe,  ei¬ 
ther  againft  the  mafter  or  infurers  ,  and,  if  the  infurers 
be  charged,  they  Hand  in  the  place  of  the  owners,  and 
have  recourfe  againft  the  mafter. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being  troubled 
with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally  fti- 
pulated,  that  none  fhall  be  charged  under  5  per  cent, 
or  fome  other  determined  rate ;  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
fifh,  and  like  perifhable  goods,  are  warranted  free  from 
average,  unlefs  general,  or  the  fhip  be  ftranded. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  fave  the  fhip, 
the  infurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that  de- 
fign,  although  the  fubje£t  perifh.  Thus,  they  may  be 
'  charged  with  more  than  the  fum  infured. 

In  cafe  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  fum  infured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices  which  tlie 
found  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  defti- 
nation.  The  prime  coft  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered, 
nor  the  neceflity  of  immediate  fale,  in  confequence  of 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above 
prime  coft,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

Fourthly.,  If  a  fhip  be  loft,  and  the  crew  faved,  the 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 
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If  damage  be  fuftained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  an  Tnfurance. 
examination  of  the  fubjeft  damaged,  at  the  fhip’s  ar-  '  — v~-"  ' 
rival ;  and  the  caufe  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  the  fhip  be  ftranded,  evidence  muft  be  taken  at 
the  place  where  ftranded. 

Documents  of  lofs  muft  be  laid  before  the  under¬ 
writers,  with  all  convenient  fpeed  ;  and,  if  thefe  be 
fufficiently  clear,  the  lofs  fhould  be  immediately  fettled. 

The  underwriters  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportions. 

If  a  fhip  be  not  heard  of  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  loft  ;  and  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  the 
fums  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to  them  in 
the  event  of  the  fhip’s  return.  Six  months  are  allowed 
for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a  year  to  America, 
and  two  years  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  fhip  be  three 
months  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  performing  a  voy¬ 
age,  the  underwriters  may  be  defired  to  pay  92  per 
cent,  on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  14  months  more,  and  then  they  muft  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  fhip  infured  againft  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  but  not 
againft  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,  is  prefumed  loft 
at  fea. 

Fifthly ,  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  Ioffes 
may  be  underftood,  we  muft  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property.  We  mentioned  already,  that  infu- 
rances  for  greater  fums  than  the  infured  had  really  at 
ftake,  were  contrary  to  law  :  but  fome  latitude  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  that  refpeft ;  for  if  the  owner  were  to  infure 
no  more  than  the  exadl  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
lofe  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  he  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  100I.  and  infures  the  fame  at  5  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  lofs  }  then,  if  a  total  lofs  hap¬ 
pen,  he  recovers  98I.  from  the  infurers,  of  which  yl. 
being  applied  to  re- place  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 
faved  is  only  93 1. ;  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93I.  and  the  fum  infured  iool.  he  would  be  fully  in¬ 
demnified  for  the  lofs  *,  and  his  property,  in  that  cafe, 
is  faid  to  be  covered. 

To  find  how  much  Ihould  be  infured  to  cover  any 
fum,  fubtradf  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abate¬ 
ment  (if  any)  from  iool.  As  the  remainder  is  to  iool. 
fo  is  the  value  to  the  fum  which  covers  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  total  lofs,  if  the  fum  infured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in¬ 
furers  muft  pay  it  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what 
covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 
overplus. 

Partial  Ioffes  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  owner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  cafe  of  a 
total  lofs,  unlefs  he  covers  his  property,  therefore  he 
Ihould  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  lofs  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infured,  he  is  confi¬ 
dered  as  infurer  himfelf,  for  the  part  not  covered,  and 
rsuft  bear  a  fuitable  proportion  of  the  lofs.  Therefore 
the  value  of  the  property  is  proved,  and  the  fum  requi¬ 
red  to  cover  it  computed.  If  that  fum  be  all  infured, 
the  underwriters  pay  the  w’hole  damage  *,  if  only  part 
be  infured,  they  pay  their  fhare,  which  is  computed  byr 
the  following  rule  :  As  the  fam  which  covers  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  to  the  (um  infured,  fo  is  the  whole  damage  to 
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rnfurance,  the  part  for  which  the  infurers  are  liable. — For  example, 
if  the  value  of  the  property  be  360I.  the  fum  iiifured 
300I.  the  premium  8  per  cent,  and  abatement  2  per 
cent.  }  then  the  fum  which  fhould  be  infured  to  cover 
the  property  is  400I.  ;  and,  if  damage  be  fuftained  to 
the  extent  of  200I.  the  owners  will  recover  150I. 

If  a  voyage  is  infured  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  iriuft  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  value  on  the 
homeward  property,  and  the  fum  neceffary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  infure  iool. 
out  and  home,  at  5  per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
2  per  cent,  we  compute  thus  : 

93  :  100  :  :  L.  100  :  L.  107  :  10  :  6,  to  be  infured 
outward,  premium  on  L.  107  :  10  : 6  outwards,  at  5 
per  cent.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  :  93  :  100  :  :  L.  105  :  7  :  6  : 
L.  11^  :  6s.  to  be  infured  home  ;  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  :  13  :  65  and,  if  the  (hip  be  loll  on  the 
homeward  voyage, 


From  the  fum  infured  home  L.  113 

Subtract  the  difcount,  2  per  cent.  2 

Sum  for  which  the  infurers  are  liable  L.  J  1 1 
Infurance  out  L.  5  7  6 

Infurance  home  5  13  3 


—  9 


Covered  property 


L.  100 


II.  Insurance  againjl  Fire .  There  are  feveral  offices 
in  Britain  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  the  Sun  fire-office  is 
the  moil  confiderable.  Infurances  are  divided  into  com¬ 
mon,  hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardous,  according*  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubje£t  infured.  When  the  fum  in¬ 
fured  is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium  per  cent,  de¬ 
manded  *,  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pictures,  and 
gunpowder,  are  not  comprehended.  If  a  fubje£t  be 
wrong  defcribed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  infured  at  a 
lower  premium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  benefit  of  a 
policy  is  transferred,  by  indorfement,  to  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  it  was  made  3 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houfes  when  the 
infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be  made 
on  the  fame  fiibjecl  in  different  offices,  it  muff  be  fpe- 
cified,  by  indorfement,  on  the  policy  \  and,  in  cafe 
of  lo!s,  the  offices  pay  proportionally.  The  infurers 
pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguifh  fire,  or 
fave  goods,  though  not  fuccefsful.  If  the  value  of  a 
fubjecl  be  infured  in  part,  and  damage  be  fuffained, 
the  infurers  pay  the  whole,  if  it  (joes  not  exceed  the  fum 
infured. 

III.  Insurance  of  Debts.  See  Bottomry. 

IV.  In  virtue  of  IksuEanck  for  Lives ,  when  the  per¬ 
fon  lies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the  per¬ 
fon  on  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  infurance  was  granted. 
One  of  the  principal  insurance- offices  of  this  kind,  is 
that  of  the  Amicable  Society  for  a  perpetual  infurance, 
kept  in  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-ftreet,  London. 

1  his  fociety  at  Serjeant’s-inn  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  5I.  from  eveiy  member  during  life,  pay¬ 
able  quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  ari- 
fing  is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs, 
of  fuch  members  as  die  every  year  *,  and  this  renders 
the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  in  different  years, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  happened  to  die  in  thofe  years.  ‘  But  this 
Vol.  Xl.  Part  I. 
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fociety  engages  that  the  dividends  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  Infurance* 
1.50I.  to  each  claimant,  though  they  may  be  more. —  v  1 

None  are  admitted  whofe  ages  are  greater  than  45, 
or  lefs  than  1  2  j  nor  is  there  any  difference  of  contri¬ 
bution  allowed  on  account  of  difference  of  age. — This 
fociety  has  fubfiffed  ever  fince  1706,  and  its  credit 
and  ufefulnefs  are  well  effabliffied.  Its  plan,  however, 
is  liable  to  feveral  obje&ions.  Firft,  it  is  evident, 
that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  by 
the  number  of  members  who  die  every  year,  is  not  equi¬ 
table  j  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a  member  is 
to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion,  but  on  a  contingency  j  that  is,  the  number  of 
members  that  (hall  happen  to  die  the  fame  year  with 
him.  Secondly,  its  requiring  the  fame  payments  from 
all  perfons  under  45,  is  alfo  not  equitable  j  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  1  2  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  45. 

Thirdly,  its  plan  is  fo  narrow,  as  to  confine  its  ufeful¬ 
nefs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  any  perfon 
whofe  age  exceeds  45.  It  is  likewife  by  no  means  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  perfons  who  want 
to  make  aifurances  on  their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  a 
(hort  term  of  years.  For  example  :  the  true  value  of 
the  affurance  of  150I.  for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a 
perfon  whofe  age  is  39,  may  be  found,  by  the  firff  rule, 
to  be  nearly  three  guineas  per  annum,  fuppofing  inte- 
reft  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of 
human  life,  as  they  are  given  in  Dr  Halley’s  Table  of 
Obfervations.  But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be  made 
in  this  fociety  without  an  annual  payment  of  jl.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  plan  of  this  fociety  at  all  adapted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
particular  furvivorfhips.  For  example  :  a  perfon  pof- 
fefted  of  an  eftate  or  falary,  'which  muff;  be  loft  with  his 
life,  has  a  perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom  he 
defires  to  fecure  a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his  death. 

But  he  defires  this  only  as  a  fecurity  agaiuff  the  danger 
of  his  dying  firft,  and  leaving  a  wife,  ora  parent,  with¬ 
out  fupport.  In  thefe  circumftances  he  enters  himfelf 
into  this  fociety  ;  and,  by  an  annual  payment  of  5I.  en¬ 
titles  his  nominee  at  his  death  to  150I.  In  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  his  nominee  happens  to  die  j  and  having  then 
loft  the  advantages  he  had  in  view,  he  determines  to 
forfeit  his  former  payments,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
fociety.  The  right  method,  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
been  to  have  taken  from  fuch  a  perfon  the  true  value  of 
the  fum  affured,  u  on  the  fuppofition  of  non-payment, 
provided  he  thould  .  furvive.”  In  this  way  he  "would 
have  chofen  to  contract  with  the  fociety  :  and  had  he 
done  this,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  affurance  (fuppo¬ 
fing  intereft  at  3  percent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  no¬ 
minee  30,  and  the  values  of  ^  lives  as  given  by  M.  de 
Moivre)  3I.  8s.  in  annual  payments,  to  begin  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  to  be  continued  during  the  joint  duration  of 
his  own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  nominee. 

The  Equitable  Society  for  Affurances  on  Lives  and 
Survivorthips,  which  meets  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  is 
one  of  the  moil  important  of  the  kind.  It  was  efta- 
blfihed  in  the  year  1762,  in  confluence  of  propofals 
made,  and  leisures  recommending  the  defign,  which 
had  been  read  by  Mr  Dodfon,  author  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Repofitory.  It  allures  any  fums  or  reverfionary 
annuities,  on  any  life  or  lives,  for  any  number  of  years, 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  lives  5  and 
O  o  in 
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iriuraftce.  in  any  manner  that  may  be  beft  adapted  to  the  views  of 

U“"v  '  the  perfons  allured.  For  infbnce,  any  perfons  who  de¬ 
pend  on  incomes  which  muft  be  loft  when  they  die,  or 
who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates,  may,  it  they 
want  to  borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficient 
Security,  by  alluring  fuch  fums  as  they  want  to  bor¬ 
row,  and  aftigning  the  policy.  In  the  fame  way 
clergymen,  and  others  who  hold  places  of  profit,  hav¬ 
ing  families  whofe  fubliflence  depends  on  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  their  lives  ;  fuch  as  enjoy  annuities  for  the 
lives  of  others  ;  any  perfon  entitled  to  an  eftate,  legacy, 
&c.  after  another  perfon,  provided  he  furvives  ;  hiti- 
bands  may  provfSe  annuities  for  their  wives,  if  they 
leave  them  widows;  parents  may,  by  alluring  the  lives 
of  their  children,  when  ipfants,  till  they  attain  a  given 
age,  fecure  for  them,  fhould  they  live  till  that  age,  fums 
necelfary  for  apprenticelliips,  &c. ;  perfons  apprehenlive 
of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  may  here  purchafe 
annuities,  if  walling  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of 
the  payment  of  thefe  till  they  are  55  or  60  years  of  age. 

In  fine,  there  are  no  kinds  of  afiurances  on  lives  and 
furvivorftiips,  which  this  fociety  does  not  make,  follow¬ 
ing  the  rules^  given  by  the  belt  mathematical  w’riters 
on  life  annuities,  particularly  Mr  Simfon’s.  In  or¬ 
der  to  gain  fuch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  ex- 
pences  of  management,  it  takes  the  advantage  of  mak¬ 
ing  its  calculations  at  fo  1owt  an  intereft  as  3  per  cent, 
and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of  lives 
iii  London,  where,  as  in  all  great  towns,  the  rate  of 
human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  common 
among  mankind. 

This  fociety,  finding  in  the  month  of  .Tune  1777, 
that  their  affairs  were  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  came 
to  a  refolution  to  reduce  their  annual  premiums  one- 
tenth  ;  and  they  adopted  newT  tables  in  the  year  1782, 
founded  on  the  probabilities  of  life  at  Northampton,  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  which  were  framed  from  the  London  bills 
of  mortality.  It  wyas  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
make  an  addition,  for  greater  fecurity,  of  15  per  cent, 
to  the  true  value  of  the  afiurances,  as  calculated  from 
the  table  of  mortality  at  Northampton.  To  make  a 
fuitable  recompenfe  to  the  affined  for  the  payments  they 
had  formerly  made,  which  had  been  greater  than  the 
new  rates  required,  an  addition  of  il.  10s,  was  made  to 
their  claims  for  every  premium  they  had  paid.  The  re- 
fult  of  this  meafure  was,  that  in  1785  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fociety  was  nearly  doubled,  the  fums  affined  a- 
niounting  to  720,0001.  In  confequence  of  a  minute  in- 
veftigation,  the  fociety  took  off  the  15  per  cent,  charged 
011  premiums  in  1782,  and  added  il.  per  cent,  more  to 
the  affurer’s  claims,  for  every  payment  made  before  the 
iftof  January  1786.  Bufinefs  Hill  irxreafing,  they 
made  another  addition  of  il.  per  cent,  in  1791  ;  and  in 
the  fubfequent  year  a  farther  addition  of  2I.  per  cent,  by 
w’hich  the  claims  of  fuch  as  affured  in  1770  came  to  be 
more  than  doubled,  and  thofe  of  a  prior  date  were  ftill 
higher.  By  fuch  integrity  and  confequent  increafe  of  bu- 
iinefs,  the  fums  affured  amounted,  on  the  3  iff  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1792,  to  the  aftonifhing  fum  of  three  millions  fter- 
Hng  ;  and  exaclly  three  years  after,  they  amounted  to 
about  one  million  more. 

'I  he  rates  of  affurance,  as  reduced  to  their  real  va¬ 
lues  in  1786,  according  to  which  all  bufinefs  is  now 
tranfa&ed,  are  the  following. 
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The  other  offices  in  London  for  the  afiurances  of  lives' 
are, 

The  Royal  Exchange  Affurance,  which  was  em¬ 
powered  to  allure  lives  by  virtue  of  its  fecond  charter r 
bearing  date  the  29th  of  April  1721  ;  the  Weftminfter 
Society  was  eftabliffied  in  1792,  for  affuring  lives  and 
annuities ;  and  the  Pelican  Life  Office  was  inftituted  in 
1  797?  which  makes  a  new  fpecies  of  affurance,  by  way 
of  endou’ment  for  daughters,  when  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years. 

Re-lNsuRANCE  is  a  fecond  contract,  made  by  any  in¬ 
jure  r,  to  transfer  tWe  rifk  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
It  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  but  is 
permitted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  an  infurer  in  cafe  of 
his  death, ;pr  his  affignees  in  cafe  of  his  bankruptcy; 
and  it  mutt  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that  it  is  a  re¬ 
in  furance. 

INT  AGLIOS,  precious  ftones  on  which  are  engraved' 
the  heads  of  great  men,  inferiptions,  and  the  like  ;  fuch 
as  wTe  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  &c. 

INTEGER,  in  Arithmetic ,  a  wffiole  number,  in  con- 
tradiftimftion  to  a  fra£lion. 

INTEGRAL,  or  Integrant,  in  PhilofoAuj ,  ap¬ 
pellations  given  to  parts  of  bodies  wdiich  are  of  a  fimilar 
nature  with  the  wffiole  :  thus  filings  of  iron  have  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  their  integrant  parts  by 
triture  or  grinding,  limation  or  filing,  folution,  amal¬ 
gamation,  &c.  See  Grinding. 

Integral  Calculus ,  in  the  new  analyfis,  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  different V  calculus,  and  is  the  finding  of 
the  integral  from  a  given  differential ;  being  fimilar  to 
the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions.  See  Fluxions. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  Anatomy,  denote  the  com¬ 
mon  coverings  which  inveft  the  body ;  as  the  cuticula, 
cutis,  &c.  See  Anatomy. 

Integument  is  alfo  extended  to  the  particular 
membranes  which  inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body  ;  as 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTELLECT,  a  term  ufed  among  philofophers,  to 
fignify  that  faculty  of  the  foul  ufually  called  the  under - 
Jlanding.  See  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

INTEND  ANT,  one  who  has  the  conduft,  infpec- 
tion,  and  management  of  any  thing.  See  Superin¬ 
tend  a  NT. 

This  is  a  title  frequent  among  the  French  :  tlicy 
have  inlendanls  cf  the  marine ?  who  are  officers  in  the  fea- 

ports, 
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ent  ports,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  Tea  afFairs  be  obferved  ;  in¬ 
tendants  of  the  f  nances,  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
_■  revenues  :  intendants  oj  provinces ,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminillration  of  juftice, 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  province  :  alfo  intendants  of 
buildings ,  of  houfcs ,  &c. 

INTENDMENT,  in  Lave,  is  the  intention,  defign, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a  perfon  or  thing  which  frequent¬ 
ly  fupplies  what  is  not  fully  expreffed  ;  but  though  the 
intent  of  parties  in  deeds  and  contradls  is  much  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  againft  the  rules 
of  law. 

Intendment  of  Crimes;  this,  in  cafe  of  treafon 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumftances,  is  pu- 
nifhable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion.  So,  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  ;  alfo, 
an  affaultj  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
highway  is  made  felony,  and  puniihed  with  tranfporta- 
tion,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  fignifies  to  begin,  or 
commence,  an  a£lion  or  procefs. 

INTENTION,  in  Medicine ,  that  judgment  or  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  which  a  phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from  a 
due  examination  of  fymptoms. 

Intention,  in  Pkyfics ,  the  increafe  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  any  quality  ;  as  heat,  cold,  &tc.  by  which  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  remijjion ,  which  fignifies  its  decreafe 
or  diminution. 

Intention,  in  Metaphyfcs,  denotes  an  exertion  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour ; 
when  the  mind  with  earneftnefs  fixes  its  view  on  any 
idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be  called  off 
by  any  folicitation. 

INTERAMNA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  fo  called 
from  its  fituation  between  rivers,  or  in  an  ifland  in  the 
river  Nar ;  a  town  of  the  Cifapennine  Umbria.  Inte- 
ramnates  the  people  ;  furnamed  Nartes  by  Pliny,  to 
diltinguiih  them  from  the  people  of  other  Interamnae. 
Now  Terni :  a  town  in  the  pope’s  territory  in  Umbria. 
E.  Long.  13.  38  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

INTERAMNA,  a  town  and  colony  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Melpis  ;  and  for  diltinc- 
tion  fake  called  Lirinas .  The  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

INTERAMNA,  or  Interamnia  Prcetutianorum  (Ptole¬ 
my);  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Praetutiani,  a  part  of 
the  Picenum.  Now  Teramo ,  in  the  Abruzzo  of  Naples. 
E.  Long.  15.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

INTERCALARY,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
odd  day  inferted  in  leap-year;  which  was  fo  called 
from  calo,  calare,  a  to  proclaim,”  it  being  proclaim¬ 
ed  bv  the  priefts  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  the  Hither  Spain.  Here  Scipio  ALmilia- 
nus  flew  a  champion  of  the  barbarians  in  fingle  com¬ 
bat  ;  and  was  the  firft  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking 
the  town.  It  was  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Affuria ; 
now  faid  to  be  in  ruins.  %  ' 

INTERCESSION  ( interceffio ),  was  ufed  in  ancient 
Rome,  for  the  a£l  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other 
magiftrate,  by  which  he  inhibited  the  ads  of  other 
magiflrates  ;  or  even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunes,  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  fenate.  Veto  was  the  folemn  word  ufed 


by  the  tribunes  when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the  L 
fenate  or  law  propofed  to  the  people.  The  general 
law  of  thefe  iutercefllons  was*  that  any  mag  iff  rate 
might  inhibit  the  acts  of  his  equal  or  inferior  ;  but  the 
tribunes  had  the  foie  prerogative  of  controlling  the 
ads  of  every  other  magiftrate,  yet  could  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  themfelves  by  any. 

INTERCESSOR  (from  inter  and  cedo  u  I  go  be¬ 
tween”),  a  perfon  who  prays,  expoftulates,  or  inter¬ 
cedes,  in  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Roman  law,  jnter - 
ceffor  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom  the  governors 
of  provinces  appointed  principally  to  raife  taxes  and 
other  duties. 

Intercessor,  is  alfo  a  term  heretofore  applied  to 
fuch  bilhops  as,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  adminz- 
ffered  the  biihoprick,  till  a  fucceffor  to  the  deceafed 
bilhop  had  been  eleded.  The  third  council  of  Car¬ 
thage  calls  thefe  interventors . 

I NTERCOLUMNI ATTON,  in  Architecture,  de¬ 
notes  the  fpace  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co¬ 
lumns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  mufcles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
betwreen  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  This  cen¬ 

fure  has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany;  and  in  the  year  1170,  Pope  Alexander  III. 
put  all  England  under  an  interdid,  forbidding  the  cler¬ 
gy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except  bapti- 
fing  of  infants,  taking  confefiions,  and  giving  abfolution 
to  dying  penitents.  But  this  cenfure  being  liable  to  the 
ill  confequences  of  promoting  libertinifm  and  a  negled: 
of  religion,  the  fucceeding  popes  have  very  feldom  made 
ufe  of  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdid  of  perfons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  fervice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdided  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignified  a  baniihment  for  fome  par¬ 
ticular  offence  ;  by  their  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water;  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  neceffary  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  they  were  doubtlefs  under  a  kind  of  civil 
death. 

1NTER.EST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for 
the  loan  or  ufe  of  other  money. 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
very  much  perplexed  themfelves  and  other  people  by 
railing  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intereil  in  foro  con~ 
feientiee .  It  may  not  be  ami  is  here  to  inquire  upon 
what  grounds  this  matter  does  really  Hand. 

The  enemies  to  intereil:  in  general  make  no  diflinc- 
tion  between  that  and  ufury,  holding  any  increaie  of 
money  to  be  indefenfibly  ufurious.  And  this  they 
ground  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  law  of 
Mo^es  among  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Ariilotle,  That  money  is  naturally  barren;  and  to 
make  it  breed  money  is  prepoiterous,  and  a  perverfion 
of  the  end  of  its  inilitution,  which  was  only  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increafe.  Hence 
the  fchooi-divines  have  branded  the  praCtice  of  taking 
intereil,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  na¬ 
tural  and  revealed  ;  and  the  canon  law  has  proferibed 
O  o  2  the 
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Inurfft.  the  taking  any_  the  leaft  increafe  for  the  loan  of  money 
v  as  a  mortal  fin. 

But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Mofaical  precept  was  clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  mo¬ 
ral,  precept.  It  only  prohibited  the  Jews  from  ta¬ 
king  ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  j  but  in  ex- 
prefs  words  permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a  ftranger  ;  . 
which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury,  or  a 
reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is  not  ma~ 
him  in  fe ,  fince  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  If- 
raelite  was  concerned.  And  as  to  Ariftotle’s  reafon, 
deduced  from  the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  the 
fame  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  which 
never  breed  houfes  ;  and  twenty  other  things,  which 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
them  to  hire.  And  though  money  was  originally  ufed 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any 
date  may  be  well  judified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 
ciety  (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented) 
ii  all  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate 
intered  tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  cannot 
fubfid  without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.  Unlefs 
money  therefore  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on  :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  perfons  would  care  to  lend  it  *,  or 
at  lead  the  eafe  of  borrowing  at  a  diort  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end. 
Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkifh  fuperdition  and  ci¬ 
vil  tyranny,  when  intered  was  laid  under  a  total  in¬ 
terdict,  commerce  was  alfo  at  its  lowed  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards  : 
hut  when  men’s  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  when, 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew 
again  into  credit  ;  and  again  introduced  with  itfelf  its 
infeparable  companion,  the  doftrine  of  loans  upon  in¬ 
tered. 

And,  really,  conddered  abftraCtedly  from  this  its 
ufe,  fiuce  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either 
bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
feems  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompenfe 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve¬ 
nience.  If  one  borrow  iool.  to  employ  in  a  benefi¬ 
cial  trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  Ihould 
have  a  proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price  is  equally  contrary  to  confcience,  for  the 
loan  of  a  horfe,  or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money  :  but  a 
reafonable  equivalent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 
the  hazard  of  his  lohngit  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 
in  one  cafe  than  it  is  in  the  other.  And  indeed  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 
intend,  introduces  the  very  inconvenience  which  it 
feems  meant  to  remedy.  The  necedity  of  individuals 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  fome  pro¬ 
fit  by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders  :  and  thofe 
principally  bad  men,  who  will  break  through  the  law, 
and  take  a  profit }  and  then  wTill  endeavour  to  indem¬ 
nify  themfelves  from  the  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus,  while  all  de¬ 
grees  of  profit  were  difcountenanced,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant  indances  of 
©ppreffion,  than  in  modern  times  when  money  may  be 


eafily  had  at  a  low  intered.  A  capital  dldin&ion  mud  Intered. 
therefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitant  ""V— 
profit  j  to  the  former  of  which  we  ulually  give  the 
name  of  interejl ,  to  the  latter  the  truly  odious  appella¬ 
tion  of  ufurij  :  the  former  is  necefiary  in  every  civil 
date  *,  if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well  regulated  fociety.— 

For,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  well  fummed  up  by 
Grotius,  u  if  the  compenfation  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
“want  felt,  by  the  loan,  its  allowance  is  neither  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  revealed  nor  to  the  natural  law  :  but  if  it 
exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then  oppredive  ufury  ;  and 
though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they 
never  can  make  it  juft.” 

We  fee,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in¬ 
tered,  for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circum- 
ftances  \  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  hazard  of  lofing  it  entirely.  The  in¬ 
convenience  to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftima- 
ted  by  laws  \  the  rate  therefore  of  general  intered  mud 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
refults  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom  :  for,  the  more  fpecie  there  is 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  fuperfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  necefiary  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
finefs  of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  life. 

In  every  nation,  or  public  community,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  thus  necefiary  ;  which  a  perfon  well 
dcilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exa£lly  as  a  private  banker  can  the  demand  for  run¬ 
ning  calh  in  his  Own  diop :  all  above  this  necefiary 
quantity  may  be  (pared,  or  lent,  without  much  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  refpe6tive  leaders  ;  and  the  greater  this 
national  fuperfluity  is,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
lenders,  and  the  lower  ought  the  rate  of  the  national 
intered  to  be ;  but  where  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare¬ 
ly  enough,  circulating  cadi  to  anfwer  the  ordinary 
ufes  of  the  public,  intered  will  be  proportionably  high  ^ 
for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  of  an  entire  lofs  has  its  weight  in 
the  regulation  of  intered  :  hence,  the  better  the  fecu- 
rity,  the  lower  will  the  intered  be  ;  the  rate  of  intered 
being  generally  in  a  compound  ratio ,  formed  out  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
were  no  inconvenience,  there  fliould  be  no  intered  but 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  hazard  ;  fo,  if  there  were  no 
hazard,  there  ought  to  be  no  intered,  fave  only  what 
arifes  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  Thus, 
if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that  the 
general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu¬ 
ted  to  amount  to  three  per  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfonal  fecu- 
rity  at  five  per  cent,  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run  \ 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs ; 
but  he  will  lend  it  to  the  date,  on  the  maintenance  of 
which  all  his  property  depends,  at  three  per  cent,  the 
hazard  being  none  at  all. 

But  fometirpes  the  hazard  may  be  greater  than  the 
rate  of  intered  allowed  by  law  will  comperifate.  And 
this  gives  rife  to  the  pra&ice,  t.  Of  bottomry,  or  re- 
fpondentia .  2.  Of  policies  of  infurance.  See  BOT¬ 
TOMRY,  and  Insurance. 
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Intereft  Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  ha¬ 
ll  .  zard,  compared  together,  different  nations  have  at  dif- 
Intenm.  ferent  t;mes  eftabli(hed  different  rates  of  intereft.  The 
Romans  at  one  time  allowed  cendjjimcc ,  one  per  cent, 
monthly,  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken 
for  common  loans  :  but  Juftinian  reduced  it  to  trientes , 
or  one-third  of  the  as  or  centiffttme ,  that  is  four  per 
cent.  *,  but  allowed  higher  intereft  to  be  taken  of  mer¬ 
chants,  becaufe  there  the  hazard  was  greater.  So  too 
Grotiius  informs  us,  that  in  Holland  the  rate  of  intereft 
was  then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  but  twelve 
to  merchants.  Our  law  eftablilhes  one  ftandard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  fecurity  itfelf  is  not  put  in 
jeopardy  \  left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  ftiouid  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  ufury  ;  leaving  fpecific  hazards  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  againft  by  fpecific,  infurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
re/ponclentia  or  bottomry.  But  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  200  years  paft, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  has 
increafed  by  acceflions  of  trade,  the  introduction  of 
paper-credit,  and  other  circumftances.  The  ftatute 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  confined  intereft  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  fo  did  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  j  fo,  under  her  fucceffor, 
the  ftatute  21  .Tac.  I.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to  eight  per 
cent.  ;  as  did  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  13.  to  fix  j  and 
laftly,  by  the  ftatute  I  2  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  1 6.  it  was 
brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now 
the  extremity  of  legal  intereft  that  can  be  taken.  But 
yet,  if  a  contract  which  carries  intereft  be  made  in  a 
foreign  country,  our  courts  will  diredl  the  payment  of 
intereft  according  to  the  law  of  that  country  in  which 
the  contrail  was  made.  Thus  Irifh,  American,  Turk¬ 
ish,  and  Indian  intereft,  have  been  allowed  in  our  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  1  2  per  cent.  For  the  modera¬ 
tion  or  exorbitance  of  intereft  depends  upon  local  cir¬ 
cumftances  ;  and  the  refufal  to  enforce  fuch  contrn/ls 
would  put  a  flop  to  all  foreign  trade.  And,  by  flat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  all  mortgages  and  other  fecuri- 
ties  upon  eftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  intereft  not  exceeding  fix  per  cent, 
lhall  be  legal  }  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  :  unlefs  the  money  lent  fhall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge  \ 
in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  ufurious  contra <fts  at 
home  under  colour  of  fuch  foreign  fecurities,  the  bor¬ 
rower  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 

For  the  method  of  computing  intereft,  fee  Arith¬ 
metic,  left.  iv.  p.  64c,  and  Algebra,  fe£L  xx. 
p-  658. 

INTERJECTION,  in  Gramma r,  an  indeclinable 
part  of  fpeech,  figni Tying  fome  patfion  or  emotion  of 
the  mind.  See  Grammar. 

INTERIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or  kind 
of  confeffion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
the  Proteftants  after  Luther’s  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces  j  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (mean 
time)  till  a  general  council  fhould  have  decided  all 
points  in  difpute  between  the  Proteftants  and  Roma- 
nifts.  It  retained  moll  of  the  dodlrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Romanifts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 


was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  the  laityr  Interlo- 
under  both  kinds.  Moft  of  the  Proteftants  rejedted  it.  cu*or 
There  were  two  other  interims  \  one  of  Leipfic,  the  jftterment> 
other  of  Franconia.  -  ' 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  the  decifion 
or  judgment  of  a  court  before  the  final  decree  is  paffed 
and  extra&ed. 

INTERLOCUTORY  decree,  in  Englijh  Law .  In 
a  fuit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  fa6t  be  ftrongly  con¬ 
troverted,  the  fa£t  is  ufually  diredled  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  or  at  the  aflizes, 
upon  a  feigned  iffue.  If  a  queftion  of  mere  law  arifes 
in  the  courfe  of  a  caufe,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  upon  a  cafe  ftated  for  that 
purpofe.  In  fuch  cafes,  interlocutory  decrees  or  or¬ 
ders  are  made. 

Interlocutory  Judgments  are  fuch  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  fi¬ 
nally  determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  inter¬ 
locutory  judgments  moft  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe 
incomplete  judgments,  whereby  <he  right  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  eftabliihed,  but  th z  quantum  of  damages  fuftain- 
ed  by  him  is  not  afeertained,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  writ  of  inquiry  iffues  to  the 
fheriff,  who  fummons  a  jury,  inquires  of  the  damages, 
and  returns  to  the  court  the  inquifition  fo  taken,  where¬ 
upon  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  taxes  cofts,  and  ligns  final 
judgment. 

Interlocutory  Order ,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating 
to  the  caufe.  As  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injunction,  to  quit  poffef- 
fion  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  5  this  order,  not  be¬ 
ing  final,  is  called  interlocutory. 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofe  who,  with¬ 
out  due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
corporation  lawfully  eftabliftied,  by  dealing  in  the  fame 
way. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  a£ts  of  a  play,  to  amufe  the  fpec- 
tators  while  the  aCtors  take  breath  and  drift  their  drefs, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  feenes  and  decora¬ 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  thq  inter¬ 
ludes,  to  ftiow  the  intervals  between  the  a£ts. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confift  of  fongs,  dances, 
feats  of  aCtivity,  concerts  of  mufic,  &c. 

Ariftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  in* 
terludes  lhould  confift  of  longs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama  :  but  fince  the  chorus  has  been 
laid  down,  dancers,  buffoons,  &c.  ordinarily  furnifti 
the  interludes. 

INTERMENT,  the  a£t  of  interring,  i.  e.  burying 
or  laying  a  deceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

Ariftotle  afferted,  that  it  was  more  juft  to  aflift  the 
dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  does 
not  forget,  amongft  other  parts  of  juftice,  that  which 
-concerns  the  dead.  Cicero  eftablilhes  three  kinds  of 
juftice  \  the  firft  refpe&s  the  gods,  the  fecond  the 
manes  or  dead,  and  the  third  men.  Thefe*  princi¬ 
ples  feem  to  be  drawn  from  nature  5  and  they  appear 
at  leaft  to  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  feciety,  lince 

at 
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Internment  at  all  times  civilized  nations  have  taken  care  to  bury 
V  their  dead,  and  to  pay  their  lad  refpe6ls  to  them.  See 


jURIAL. 


We  find  in  hiftory  ft  •era!  traces  of  the  refpedt  which 
the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertain¬ 
ed  for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies 
with  myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  re- 
finous  gums  *,  they  dried  them  alfo  with  the  fmoke  of 
the  fir  and  the  pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferved 
s  theirs  with  the  refin  of  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  fpices, 
and  with  fait.  Thefe  people  often  kept  fuch  mum¬ 
mies,  or  at  lead  their  effigies,  in  their  houfes  5  and  at 
grand  entertainments  they  were  introduced,  that  by  re¬ 
citing  the  great  a61ions  of  their  ancedors  they  might 
fce  better  excited  to  virtue.  See  Funeral  Rifes. 

The  Greeks,  at  fird,  had  probably  not  the  fame  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.  Empedocles, 
therefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  redored  to 
life  Ponthia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about 
■f  to  be  interred  f .  But  this  people,  in  proportion  as  they 

^Vitaet  Me  £rew  Clvilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived 
ribus  Philo-  neceffity  of  edablidiing  laws  for  the  prote&ion  of 
fophorurr y  the  dead. 

^ib.  viii.  At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perfon  fhould 
be  interred  before  the  third  day  *,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fixth  or  feventh.  When  a  man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  lad,  his  body  was  generally  wafhed 
by  his  neared  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
wine.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  co¬ 
vered  it  with  a  drefs  commonly  made  of  fine  linen, 
according  to  the  cudom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  drefs 
was  white  at  Medina,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  wffiere  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a  purple 
-colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with  olive  leaves. 
The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  honfe,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hephedion,  the  body  was  not 
burned  until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
as  little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Acilius  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  w^as 
iuppofed  to  be  dead  ;  he  was  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  \  the  fire  was  lighted  up  *,  and  though  he 
cried  out  he  was  dill  alive,  he  perifhed  for  want  of 
fpeedy  affiflance.  The  praetor  Lamia  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  praetor,  was  fa- 
ved  from  the  funeral  pile.  Afclepiades  a  phyfician, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Chrifiian 
era,  returning  from  his  country-houfe,  obferved  near 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  in  mourning  affifling  at  a  funeral, 
and  (Lowing  every  exterior  fign  of  the  deeped  grief. 
Having  allied  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  concourfe, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ;  and  imagining  that  he  perceived 
figns  of  life  in  it,  he  ordered  the  by  danders  to  take 
away  the  flambeaux,  to  extinguifh  the  fire,  and  to  pull 
down  the  funeral  pile.  A  kind  of  murmur  on  this 
rofe  throughout  the  whole  company.  Some  faid  that 
they  ought  to  believe  the  phyfician,  while  others  turn¬ 
ed  both  him  and  his  profeflion  into  ridicule.  The  rela- 
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tions,  however,  yielded  at  length  to  ,the'  remonftrancesHtermeni. 

of  Afclepiades  ;  they  contented  to  defer  the  obfequies 

for  a  little  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  the  redoration  of 

the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  life.  It  appears  that 

thefe  examples,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  nature, 

induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to 

ena£t  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  fufficient  time  for  mourn¬ 
ing,  the  neared  relation  generally  clofed  the  eyes  of 
the  deceafed  ;  and  the  body  was  bathed  with  warm 
water,  either  to  render  it  fitter  for  being  anointed  with 
oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might 
remain  fufpended  without  manifeding  itfelf.  Proofs 
were  afterwards  made,  to  difeover  whether  the  perfon 
was  really  dead,  which  were  often  repeated  during  the 
time  that  the  body  remained  expofed  7  for  there  were 
perfons  appointed  to  vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their 
fituation.  On  the  fecond  day,  after  the  body  had  been 
wafhed  a  fecond  time,  it  was  anointed  with  oil  and  . 
balm.  Luxury  increafed  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  choice 
of  foreign  perfumes  for  this  purpofe,  that  under  the 
confulffiip  of  Licinius  Craffus  and  Julius  Caefar,  the 
fenate  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  ufed  except  fuch 
as  were  the  produftion  of  Italy.  On  the  third  day 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  robe  called  the  praetexta  was  put  upon 
magi  ft  rates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for  con¬ 
querors,  who  had  merited  triumphal  honours,  this 
robe  was  of  gold  tiflfue.  For  other  Romans  it  was 
white,  and  black  for  the  lower  clafies  of  the  people. 

Thefe  dreffes  were  often  prepared  at  a  di fiance,  by 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  perfons  dill  in  life.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  and 
expofed  in  the  veflibule  of  the  houfe,  with  the  vifage 
turned  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet  near  the 
door  ^  in  this  fituation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week.  Near  the  couch  were  lighted  wax-tapers,  a 
fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  veffel 
fi:«l  of  water  for  purification,  with  which  thofe  who 
approached  the  body  befprinkled  themfelves  An  old 
man,  belonging  to  thofe  who  furnilhed  every  thing 
neceflary  for  funerals,  fat  near  the  deceafed,  with  fome 
domeflics  clothed  in  black.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  *,  but  to  prevent  the  body 
from  corrupting  before  that  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refi- 
nous  gum  of  the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp- 
fum.  lime,  afphaltes  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  and  feve-  - 
ral  other  fubftances,  were  employed.  The  body  was 
carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unlefs 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  had  rendered  it 
loathfome  and  difgufting.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  maik  was 
ufed,  made  of  a  kind  of  plafter ;  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  expreffion  of  funera  larvata ,  ufed  in  fome  of 
the  ancient  authors.  This  was  the  lad  method  of 
concealment  wffiich  Nero  made  ufe  of,  after  having 
caufea  Germanicus  to  be  poifoned  :  for  the  effedl  of 
the  poifon  had  become  very  ienfible  by  livid  fpots  and 
the  blacknefs  of  the  body  *,  but  a  (hower  of  rain  hap¬ 
pening  to  fall,  it  walked  the  plafter  entirely  away,  and 
thus  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  difeovered. 

The  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accuftomed  to 
w*afh  the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interment ;  and 
as  their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the 
body  efcapes  the  attention  of  thofe  who  a  {fill  at  fuch 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  eafily  perceive  whether 

one 
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Interment. one  be  really  dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  among 
^  -J  methods  of  proof,  whether  the  fphin&er  ani  has 

loft  its  power  of  confcra£Hon.  If  this  mufcle  remains 
ftill  contradled,  they  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour  to 
recal  it  to  life  \  otherwife,  after  having  wafhed  it  with 
water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  with  linen  cloths,  walh 
it  again  with  rofe-water  and  aromatic  fubftances,  co¬ 
ver  it  with  a  rich  drefs,  put  upon  its  head  a  cap  orna¬ 
mented  with  flowers,  and  extend  it  upon  a  carpet 
placed  in  the  veftibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  dead  w’ere  wafhed  and 
then  anointed  5  the  body  was  w'rapped  up  in  linen, 
or  clothed  in  a  drefs  of  more  or  lefs  value  according 
to  circumftances,  and  it  was  not  interred  until  after 
being  expofed  and  kept  fome  days  in  the  houfe.  The 
cuftom  of  clothing  the  dead  is  preferved  in  France  only 
for  princes  and  ecclefta  flics. 

In  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  hidden  interments.  At  Geneva,  there  are 
people  appointed  to  infpeft  all  dead  bodies.  Their 
duty  confifts  in  examining  whether  the  perfon  be  really 
dead,  and  whether  one  died  naturally  or  by  violence. 

In  the  north,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufual  not  to 
bury  the  dead  till  three  days  have  expired.  In  Holland, 
people  carry  their  precautions  much  farther,  and  delay 
the  funerals  longer.  And  in  England  bodies  generally 
remain  unburied  three  or  four  days. 

Premature  Interment.  Notwithftanding  the  cuftoms 
above  recited  ;  ftill,  in  many  places,  and  on  many  oc- 
cafions  in  all  places,  too  much  precipitation  attends 
this  laft  office  •,  or  if  not  precipitation,  a  neglefl  of 
due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  body.  In  general, 
indeed,  the  moft  improper  treatment  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  is  adopted,  and  many  a  perfon  made  to  defcend 
into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  laft  breath.  The 
hiftories  related  by  Hildanus,  by  Camerarius,  by  Horfti- 
us,  by  Macrobius  in  his  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Plato 
in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  and  by  a  great 
many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  refpecfing  the 
dangers  or  mifconducft  of  fuch  precipitation.  It  mull 
appear  afhmifhing  that  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
been  after  all  fo  little  roufed  by  an  idea  the  moft  ter¬ 
rible  that  can  be  conceived  on  this  lide  of  eternity.  If 
nature  recoils  from  the  idea  of  death,  with  what  hor¬ 
ror  muft  {he  ftart  at  the  thought  of  death  anticipated, 
precipitated  by  inattention — a  return  of  life  in  darknefs, 
diftra&ion,  and  defpair — then  death  repeated  under 
•agonies  unfpeakable  !  To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  coffin  ! 

The  brain  can  fcarce  fuftain  the  refle&ion  in  our  cooleft 
fafeft  moments. 

According  to  prefent  ufage,  as  foon  as  the  fcm- 
blance  of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  fick  is 
deferted  by  friends,  relatives,  and  phyficians  5  and  the 
apparently  dead,  though  frequently  living,  body,  is 
committed  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and  un¬ 
feeling  nurfe,  whofe  care  extends  no  farther  than  lay¬ 
ing  the  limbs  ftraight,  and  fecuring  her  accuftomed 
perquiftte>'.  'Ihe  bed-clothes  are  immediately  removed, 
and  the  body  is  expofed  to  the  air.  This,  when  cold, 
muft  extinguifh  any  fpark  of  life  that  may  remain,  and 
which,  by  a  different  treatment,  might  have  been 
kindled  into  flame  j  or  it  may  only  continue  to  reprefs 
it,  and  the  unhappy  perfon  afterwards  revive  armdft 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 
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The  difference  between  the  end  cf  a  weak  life  and  Interment'; 
the  commencement  of  death,  is  fo  finaW,  and  the  un-  v  * 
certainty  of  the  ftgns  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eftabliflied 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  that  important  object,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe  undertakers  capable  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  an  apparent  from  a  real  death.  Animals  which 
fleep  during  winter  fhow  no  figns  of  life  \  in  this 
cafe,  circulation  is  only  fufpended  :  but  wrere  it  an¬ 
nihilated,  the  vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eafily  lofe  its 
adfion  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body  \  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  which  long  furvives  the  appearance  of 
death,  may  re-animate  a  body  in  which  the  action  of 
all  the  organs  feems  to  be  at  an  end.  But  how  diffi¬ 
cult  is  it  to  determine  whether  this  principle  may  not 
be  revived  ?  It  has  been  found  impoffible  to  recal  to 
life  fome  animals  fuffocated  by  mephitic  vapours,  though 
they  appeared  lefs  affe£ted  than  others  who  have  re¬ 
vived.  Coldnefs,  heavinefs  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid 
colour,  wnth  a  ycllownefs  in  the  vifage,  are  all  very  un-N 
certain  ilgns  :  Mr  Zimmerman  obferved  them  all  upon 
the  body  of  a  criminal,  wTho  fainted  through  the  dread 
of  that  puniihment  which  he  had  merited.  He  was 
fhaken,  dragged  about,  and  turned  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  dead  bodies  arfe,  without  the  leaf!  ftgns  of  relift- 
ance  *,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  24  hours  he  was  recalled 
to  life  by  means  of  volatile  alkali. 

A  direflor  of  the  coach-office  at  Dijon,  named 
Cohnet ,  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this 
event  was  fpread  through  the  whole  city.  One  or 
his  friends,  who  was  defirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  was  about  to  be  buried,  having  looked 
at  him  for  a  conftderable  time,  thought  he  perceived 
fome  remains  of  fenfibility  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face. 

He  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  life  by 
fpirituous  liquors,  in  which  he  fuccceded  •,  and  this  di¬ 
rector  enjoyed  afterwards  for  a  long  time  that  life  which 
he  owed  to  his  friend.  This  remarkable  circumftance 
was  much  like  tliofe  of  Empedocles  and  Afclepiades. 

Thefe  inftances  would  perhaps  be  more  frequent,  wTere 
men  of  {kill  and  abilities  called  in  cafes  of  fudden  death,, 
in  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  de¬ 
ceived  by  falle  appearances. 

A  man  may  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  may  remain  in 
that  condition  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
fttuation  have  been  known  to  come  to  life  wffien  depo- 
ftted  among  the  dead.  A  body  belonging  to  the  hof- 
pital  at  Caffel  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  laft  :  he 
wras  carried  into  the  hall  where  the  dead  were  expofed, 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  Some  time 
after,  recovering  from  his  lethargy,  he  recolleCled  the 
place  in  which  he  had  been  depofited,  and  crawling 
towards  the  door  knocked  againft  it  with  his  foot. 

This  noife  w^as  luckily  heard  by  the  centinel,  wrho  foon 
perceiving  the  motion  of  the  canvas  called  for  aftiilance. 

The  youth  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  foon  perfeCHy  recovered.  Had  his  body  been  con¬ 
fined  by  clofe  bandages  or  ligatures,  he  w^ould  not 
have  been  able,  in  all  probability,  to  make  himfelf  be 
heard  :  his  unavailing  efforts  would  have  made  him 
again  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  he  would  have  been  thus 
buried  alive. 

We  muft  not  be  aftoniflied  that  the  fervants  of  an 
hofpital  fhould  take  a  fyncope  for  a  real  death,  ftnce. 
even  the  moft  enlightened  pbople  have  fallen  into  errors 
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Interment. of  the  fame  kind.  Dr  John  Schmid  relates 

young  girl,  feven  years  of  age,  after  being  affii£led  for 
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fome  weeks  with  a  violent  cough,  was  all  of  a  hidden 
freed  from  this  troublefome  malady,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  perfedt  health.  But  fome  days  after,  while  playing 
with  her  companions,  this  child  fell  down  in  an  in* 
itant  as  if  (truck  by  lightning.  A  death-like  pale- 
nefs  was  diffufed  over  her  face  and  arms}  (he  had  no 
apparent  pulfe,  her  temples  were  funk,  and  (lie  fhowed 
no  figns  of  fenfation  when  fhaken  or  pinched.  A  phy- 
fician,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and  preffmg  re- 
queft  of  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any 
hopes,  to  recal  her  to  life  }  and  at  length,  after  feveral 
vain  efforts,  he  made  the  foies  of  her  feet  be  fmartly 
rubbed  with  a  bruffi  dipped  in  ftrong  pickle.  At  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ihe  was  obferved  to 
figh  :  (he  was  then  made  to’  fwallow  fome  fpirituous 
liquor  *,  and  fhe  was  foon  after  reftored  to  life,  much 
to  the  joy  of  her  difconfolate  parents. —  A  certain  man 
having  undertaken  a  journey,  in  order  to  fee  his  bro¬ 
ther,  on  his  arrival  at  his  houie  found  him  dead.  I  his 
news  affe&ed  him  fo  mueh,  that  it  brought  on  a  mod 
dreadful  fyncope,  and  he  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  like  iituation.  After  the  ufual  means  had  been 
employed  to  recal  him  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
body  fhould  be  diffeded,  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  fo 
fudden  a  death  }  but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  over¬ 
hearing  this  propofal,  opened  his  eyes,  flatted  up,  and 
immediately  betook  himfelf  to  his  heels. — Cardinal 
Efpinola,  prime  minifter  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  for¬ 
tunate  *,  for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de^  la 
Houffai,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knife  with  which 
he  was  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.  In  fhort, 
almoft  every  one  knows  that  Vefalius,  the  father  of 
anatomy,  having  been  fent  for  to  open  a  woman  fub- 
jed  to  hyfterics,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  he 
perceived,  on  making  the  firft  inciiion,  by  her  mo¬ 
tion  and  cries,  that  fhe  was  ftill  alive}  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly/,  and  that  he  was  fo  much  afieded  by  it,  that  he 
-died  foon  after. — On  this  occafion,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  add  an  event  fmore  recent,  but  no  lefs  melancholy. 
The  abbe  Prevoft,  fo  well  known  by  bis  writings  and 
the  Angularities  of  his  life,  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the 
apoplexy,  in  the  foreft  of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d  of 
Odober  1763.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  neareft 
village,  and  the  officers  of  juftice  were  proceeding  to 
open  it,  when  a  cry  whieh  he  fent  forth  affrightened 
all  the  afliftants,  and  convinced  the  furgeon  that  the 
abbe  was  not  dead  }  but  it  was  too  late  to  fave  him, 
as  he  had  already  received  the  mortal  wound. 

Even  in  old  age,  when  life  feems  to  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  drawing  to  a  clofe,  the  appearances  of  death  are 
often  fallacious.  A  lady  in  Cornwall,  more  than  80 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  confidei  able  time  decli¬ 
ning,  took  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  feemingly  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  morning.  As  fhe  had  often  defired  not  to 
be  buried  till  fhe  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  requeft 
was  to  have  been  regularly  complied  with  by  her  rela¬ 
tions.  All  that  faw  her  looked  upon  her  as  dead,  and 
the  report  was  current  through  the.  whole  place  }  nay, 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  actually  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  ifland  of  Scilly  that  fhe  was  deceafed.  But  one 
©f  thofe  who  were  paying  the  lafl  kind  office  of  huma- 
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that  a  nity  to  her  remains,  perceived  fome  warmth  about  the  Interment. 

middle  of  the  back  }  and  acquainting  her  friends  with-it,  v  * 
they  applied  a  mirror  to  her  mouth  ;  but,  after  re¬ 
peated  trials,  eould  not  obferve  it  in  the  leafl  ilain- 
ed  ;  her  under  jaw  was  like  wife  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrafe  is  }  and,  in  fhort,  fhe  had  every  appearance  of 
a  dead  perfon.  All  this  time  fhe  had  not  been  ilrippecf 
or  dreiled  ;  but  the  windows  were  opened,  as  is  ufual  in 
the  chambers  of  the  deceafed.  In  the  evening  the  heat 
feemed  to  increaie,  and  at  length  ihe  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

In  ihort,  not  only  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  un¬ 
certain,  hut  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
limbs,  which  may  be  convulfive}  of  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe}  of  putrefa&ion,  which  may  equally  attack  fome 
parts  of  a  living  body  }  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  figns,  pro- 
pofes  a  new  one,  which  he  confiders  as  infallible.  “  If 
the  perfon  (fays  he)  be  ftill  in  life,  the  mouth  will  im¬ 
mediately  ihut  of  itfelf,  becaufe  the  contra&ion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability.”  The 
jaw,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a  man  may  not  be  dead.  Life  is  preferved  a 
long  time  in  the  paffage  of  the  inteftines.  The  fign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Fothergill  appears  to  deferve  more 
attention  :  “  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  (fays  this 
phyfician )  paffes  freely  through  all  the  alimentary 
channel,  it  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  internal  fphin&ers  is  deftroyed,  and 
confequently  that  life  is  at  an  end.”  Thefe  figns,  which 
deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  are  doubt- 
lefs  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  a  perfon  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  fo,  has,  in  all  countries 
where  bodies  have  been  interred  too  precipitately, 
rendered  it  neeeffary  for  the  law  to  affift  humanity. 

Of  feveral  regulations  made  on  this  fubjed,  we  fhall 
quote  only  a  few  of  the  moft  recent  }  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Arras  in  1772}  of  Mantua  in  1774}  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuicany  in  17755  of  the  fenechauffee  of 
Sivrai,  in  Poitou,  in  17775  and  of  the  parliament 
of  Metz  in  the  fame  year.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
reft,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  -relate  only  that  of  Tufcany. 

By  this  edict,  the  grand  duke  forbids  the  precipitate 
interment  of  perfons  who  die  fuddenly.  He  orders  the 
magiftrates  of  health  to  be  informed,  that  phyficians 
and  furgeons  may  examine  the  body  5  that  they  may 
ufe  every  endeavour  to  recal  it  to  life,  if  poffible,  or  to 
difeover  the  caufe  of  its  death}  and  that  they  fhall 
make  a  report  of  their  procedure  to  a  certain  tribunal. 

On  this  occafion,  the  magiftrate  of  health  orders  the 
dead  not  to  be  covered  until  the  moment  they  are  about 
to  be  buried,  except  fo  far  as  decency  requires  ;  obferv- 
ing  always  that  tne  body  be  not  clofely  confined,  and 
that  nothing  may  tomprefs  the  jugular  veins  and  the 
carotid  arteries.  He  forbids  people  to  be  interred  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  method  }  and  requires  that  the 
arms  and  the  hands  fliould  be  left  extended,  and  that 
they  fhould  not  be  folded  or  placed  crofs-wife  upon  the 
breaft.  Pie  forbids,  above  all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one 
again  ft  the  other  }  or  to  fill  the  mouth  and  noftrils  with 
cotton,  or  other  fluffing.  Laftly,  he  recommends  not 
to  cover  the  vifage  with  any  kind 
body  is  depofited  in  its  coffin.  . 


We 
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Interment  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  by  fubjoining,  from 
Dr  Hawes’s  Addrefs  to  the  'Public  on  this  fubjeft,  a  few 
Interpola-  cafes  jn  w]iich  this  fallacious  appearance  of  death 

t  rlx°n*  .  is  mod  likely  to  happen,  together  with  the  refpe£tive 
inodes  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apopleftic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arifing 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  alfo  when 
opium  or  fpirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  frequently  miftaken  for 
the  reality.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  means  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned 
Perfons  ftiould  be  perfevered  in  for  feveral  hours  ;  and 
bleeding,  which  in  fimilar  circumftances  has  fometimes 
proved  pernicious,  fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
(See  the  article  Drowning).  In  the  two  latter  in- 
ltances  it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a  view  of  coun¬ 
teracting  the  foporific  effeCls  of  opium  and  fpirits,  to 
convey  into  the  ftomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  folution 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excite 
vomiting. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  con- 
vulfions,  and  the  certainty  arifing  from  undoubted 
faCts,  that  fome  who  have  in  appearance  died  from  that 
caufe  have  been  recovered  ;  there  is  the  greateft  rea¬ 
fon  for  concluding,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  this 
difeafe,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead  ;  and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  negledting  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltlefs  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the  com- 
miffion  of  fuch  dreadful  miftakes,  no  child,  whofe  life 
has  been  apparently  extinguilhed  by  convulfions,  Ihould 
be  configned  to  the  grave  till  the  means  of  recovery 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  Sec.  have  been  tried; 
and,  if  poffible,  under  the  direction  of  fome  fkilful  prac¬ 
titioner  of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  circum¬ 
ftances  (hall  require. 

When  fevers  a  rife  in  wTeak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of 
depletion,  the  confequent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  fometimes  finks  into  a  ftate  which 
bears  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpecl  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  byftand- 
ers,  and  induced  them  to  fend  for  the  undertaker  when 
they  fhould  have  had  recourfe  to  the  fuccours  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  fuch  cafes,  volatiles,  eau  de  luce  for  example, 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  rubbed  on  the  temples, 
and  fprinkled  often  about  the  bed  ;  hot  flannels,  moift- 
ened  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  camphorated  fpirit,  may 
like  wife  be  applied  over  the  breaft,  and  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  able 
to  fwallow,  a  teafpoonful  of  the  ftrongeft  cordial  fliould 
be  given  every  five  minutes. 

The  fame  methods  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  propriety 
in  the  fmallpox  when  the  puftules  fink,  and  death  ap¬ 
parently  enfues ;  and  likewife  in  any  other  acute  dif- 
eafes,  when  the  vital  functions  are  fufpended  from  a  fi- 
milar  cafe. 

INTERMITTENT,  or  Intermitting,  Fever; 
fuch  fevers  as  go  off  and  foon  return  again,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  which  are  continual.  See  Medicine 
Index . 

INTERPOLATION,  among  critics,  denotes  a 
fpurious  paffage  inferted  into  the  writings  of  fome  an¬ 
cient  author. 
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Interpolation,  in  the  modern  algebra,  is  ufed  for  Interpola. 
finding  an  intermediate  term  of  a  feries,  its  place  in  the  tl°n 
feries  being  given.  This  method  was  firff  invented  by  [nterroffa<> 
Mr  Briggs,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  calculation  of  tion< 

logarithms,  &c.  See  Algebra.  ' - \r~J 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fituation  of  a  body  be¬ 
tween  two  others,  fo  as  to  hide  them,  or  prevent  their 
action. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us  ;  and  that  of 
the  moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between  the 
fun  and  moon.  See  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER,  a  perfon  who  explains  the 
thoughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  fome  other,  which 
before  were  unintelligible. — The  word  inter  pres ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ifidore,  is  compofed  of  the  prepofition  in - 
ter ,  and  partes ,  as  fignifying  a  perfon  in  the  middle 
betwixt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually  under- 
ftand  each  others  thoughts  :  others  derive  it  from  f/z- 
ter ,  and  prees ,  i.  e.,fdejuJfor  ;  q.  d.  a  perfon  who  ferves 
as  fecurity  between  two  others  who  do  not  underftand 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Romanifts  contend,  that  it  belongs  ab~ 
folutely  to  the  church  :  adding,  that  where  (he  is  fi- 
lent,  reafon  may  be  confulted  ;  but  where  (he  fpeaks, 
reafon  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Proteftants  generally 
allow  reafon  the  fovereign  judge,  or  interpreter  ;  though 
fome  among  them  have  a  ftrong  regard  to  fynods,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Laft- 
ly,  others  have  recourfe  to  the  Spirit  within  every 
perfon  to  interpret  for  them  ;  which  is  what  Bochart 
calls  m  Tryiv.uxlog. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  the 
thfone  is  vacant  in  elective  kingdoms;  for  in  fuch  as 
are  hereditary,  like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
interregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magiftrate  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum. 

This  magiftrate  was  eftablilhed  in  old  Rome,  and 
was  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf :  after  the  death 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  fenators  were  each  interrex  in  their 
turn,  five  days  a-piece. 

After  the  eftablilhment  of  confuls  and  a  common¬ 
wealth,  though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and 
fun£tion  of  interrex  was  ftill  preferved  :  for,  when  the 
magiftrates  were  abfent,  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  election,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the 
comitia  could  not  be  held ;,  provided  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  create  a  dictator,  they  made  an  interrex, 
whofe  office  and  authority  was  to  laft  five  days  ;  after 
which  they  made  another.  To  the  interrex  was  de¬ 
legated  all  the  regal  and  confular  authority,  and  he 
performed  all  their  fun&ions.  He  affembled  the  fe- 
nate,  held  comitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the 
election  of  magiftrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed 
at  firft  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  interrex  to  hold 
comitia,  at  leaft  we  have  no  inftance  of  it  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  hiftory.  The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of 
electing  an  interrex  ;  but  this  office  fell  with  the  repu¬ 
blic,  when  the  emperors  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
every  thing. 

INTERROGATION,  Erotesis,  a  figure  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  in  which  the  paffion  of  the  fpeaker  introduces  a 
P  p  thing 
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thing  by  way  of  queftion,  to  make  its  truth  more  con- 
fpicuous. 

The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apoftrophe  which  the 
fpeaker  makes  to  himfelf ;  aud  it  mult  be  owned,  that 
this  figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  mod  paflions  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear 
down  an  adverfary,  and  generally  adds  an  uncorfunon 
brilknefs,  aftion,  force,  and  variety,  to  difcourfe. 

Interrogation,  in  Grammar ,  is  a  point  which 
ferves  to  diflinguilh  fuch  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  where  the 
author  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  afking  queftions.  Its  form 
is  this  (?). 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  Law,  are  particular 
queftions  demanded  of  witneffes  brought  in  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  in  a  caufe,  efpecially  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
And  thefe  interrogatories  muft  be  exhibited  by  the  par¬ 
ties  in  fuit  on  each  fide  ;  which  are  either  direct  for  the 
party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 
adverfe  party  ;  and  generally  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
dant  may  exhibit  direft,  and  counter  or  crofs  interro¬ 
gatories.  They  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  neceffary  ;  and  either  drawn  or  perufed  by  coun- 
fel,  and  to  be  figned  by  them. 

INTERSCENDENT,  in  Algebra ,  is  applied  to 
quantities,  when  the  exponents  of  their  powers  are  ra¬ 
dical  quantities.  Thus,  x  ,  X\la,  &c.  are  interfcend- 
ent  quantities. 

INTERSECTION,  in  Mathematics,  the  cutting 
of  one  line,  or  plane,  by  another ;  or  the  point  or  line 
wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  other. 

The  mutual  interfeftion  of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 
The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in  the  interfeftion  of  two  dia¬ 
meter?.  The  central  point  of  a  regular  or  irregular  fi¬ 
gure  of  four  Tides,  is  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the  two 
diagonals. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  inter- 
feftions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

INTERSPIN  ALES.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mu  fries. 

INTERVAL,  the  diftance  or  fpace  between  two 
extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  intervallum,  which,  according  to  Ifi- 
dore,  fignifies  the  fpace  inter  fqffam  &  murum,  “  be¬ 
tween  the  ditch  and  the  wall others  note,  that  the 
flakes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  valla  ;  and  the  interfaces 
or  vacancy  between  them,  intervalla . 

INTERVAL,  in  Mufic.  The  diftance  between  any 
given  found  and  another,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  is  neither 
meafured  by  any  common  ftandard  of  extenfion  nor 
duration  ;  but  either  by  immediate  fenfation,  or  by 
computing  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vi¬ 
brations  produced  by  two  or  more  fonorous  bodies, 
in  the  aft  of  founding,  during  the  fame  given  time. 
As  the  vibrations  are  flower  and  fewer  during  the  fame 
inftant,  for  example,  the  found  is  proportionally  lower 
or  graver  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period 
the  vibrations  increafe  in  number  and  velocity,  the 
founds  are  proportionably  higher  or  more  acute.  An 
interval  in  mufic,  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fo¬ 
norous  body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture,  and  of 
thofe  produced  by  another  of  a  different  magnitude  and 
texture  in  the  fame  tim^. 

Intervals  are  divided  into  confonant  and  diffonant. 


A  confonant  interval  is  that  whofe  extremes,  or  whole  Inteflate 
highefl  and  loweft  founds,  when  fimultaneoufty  heard,  P 
coalefce  in  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  fenfation  n  * 
called  by  Lord  Karnes  a  tertium  quid .  A  diffonant  in¬ 
terval,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  whofe  extremes,  fimul- 
taneoufly  heard,  far  from  coalefcing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agreeable  fenfation,  are  each  of  them 
plainly  diftinguiilied  from  the  other,  produce  a  grating 
effeft  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  each  other  with  an  ir- 
reconcileable  hoftility.  In  proportion  as  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  diffeient  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fonor- 
ous  body  in  different  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently 
coincide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are 
more  or  lefs  confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never 
coincide  at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difeord  is 
confummate,  and  confequently  the  interval  abfolutely 
diffonant.  But,  for  a  full  account  of  thefe,  fee  Mir* 
sic.  .  . 

INTESTATE,  in  Law,  a  perfon  that  dies  without 
making  a  will. 

INTESTINA,  in  the  Linn ce an  Sijfem,  one  of  the 
orders  of  worms.  See  Helminthology  Index . 

INTESTINES,  Intestina,  in  Anatomy,  the  guts 
or  bowels ;  thofe  hollow,  membranous,  cylindrical 
parts,  extended  from  the  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach 
to  the  anus  *,  by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to  the 
lafteals,  and  the  excrements  are  voided.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  N°  93. 

INTONATION,  in  Mujic,  the  aftion  of  founding 
the  notes  in  the  fcale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi¬ 
ven  order  of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  falfe,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  either  too 
(harp  or  too  flat  ;  and  then  this  word  intonation,  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  epithet,  muft  be  underftood  concerning  the 
manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  juftnefs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  inconfiderable  difficulty,  and 
fcarcely  prafticable,  but  by  the  affiftance  of  one  com¬ 
mon  idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  teft,  thefe 
founds  and  intervals  muft  be  referred  :  thefe  common 
ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
performer  is  engaged  ;  and  from  the  word  tone,  which 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  almoft  identical  with  that 
of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  deri¬ 
ved.  It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  word  diatonic, 
as  in  that  fcale  it  is  moft  frequently  converfant ;  a  fcale 
which  appears  moft  convenient  and  moft  natural  to  the 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  leffer  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonic  order;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large  ; 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT,  in  the  military  art,  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  poft  againft  an  enemy  who  at¬ 
tacks.  It  is  generally  taken  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchinents  are  fometimes  made  of  faf- 
cines  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions,  hogf- 
beads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

INTRIGUE,  an  affemblage  of  events  or  circum- 
ftances,  occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify 
the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance  ;  or  that  point 
wherein  the  principal  charafters  are  moft  embarraffed 
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Intrigue  through  the  artifice  and  oppofition  of  certain  perfons,  or 
the  unfortunate  falling  out  of  certain  accidents  and  cir- 
cumftances. 

,  In  tragedy,  comedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are 
%  always  two  defigns.  The  firft  and  principal  is  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece  :  the  fecond  contains  the  defigns 
of  all  thofe  who  oppofc  him.  Thefe  oppofite  caufes 
produce  oppofite  effeds,  to  wit,  the  efforts  of  the  hero 
for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and  the  efforts  of  thofe 
who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  defigns  are  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  adion,  fo  thefe  efforts  are  the  middle, 
'and  there  form  a  knot  or  difficulty  which  we  call  the 
intrigue ,  that  makes  the  greatefl  part  of  the  poem.  It 
lafts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  fuf- 
pended  about  the  event  of  thofe  oppofite  efforts  :  the 
folution  or  cataflrophe  commences  when  the  knot  be¬ 
gins  to  unravel,  and  the  difficulties  and  doubts  begin  to 
clear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold.  The  firft  com¬ 
prehends  three  days  fighting  in  Achilles’s  abfence,  and 
confifts  on  the  one  fide  in  the  refinance  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  inexorable 
temper  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus  unravels 
this  intrigue,  and  makes  the  beginning  of  a  fecond. 
Achilles  refolves  to  be  revenged,  but  Hedor  oppofcs 
his  defign  ;  and  this  forms  the  fecond  intrigue,  which  is 
the  laft  day’s  battle. 

In  the  ALneid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues.  The  firft 
is  taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  yEneas  in 
Italy  *,  the  fecond  is  his  eftabliffiment  there  :  the  op¬ 
pofition  he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under¬ 
takings  forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner 
of  unravelling  it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to 
fpring  naturally  from  the  ground  and  fubjed  of  the 
poem.  Boffu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  the 
intrigue  of  a  poem  :  the  firfl  is  that  already  mentioned ; 
the  fecond  is  taken  from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the 
poet  ;  in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that  the 
Tolution  follows  from  it  of  courfe. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  real  and  ge¬ 
nuine  values  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing,  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  their  extrinfic  or  apparent  values. 

INTRODUCTION,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  fome  meafure  known 
before  we  have  leifure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  \  and 
hence  it  is  ufed  on  a  great  variety  of  occafions.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  the  introdudion  of  one  perfon  to  another  \ 
the  introdudion  to  a  book,  &c. — It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  adual  motion  of  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occafioned 
by  fome  other  body. 

Introduction,  in  Oratory .  See  Oratory,  N°  26. 
INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  ad  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other ;  in  which  cafe  the  mind  per¬ 
ceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  does  the  light,  only  by  be¬ 
ing  direded  towards  it.  See  Logic,  N°  25,  27. 

INTUITIVE  EVIDENCE,  is  that  which  refults  from 
Intuition.  Dr  Campbell  diflinguifiies  different  forts 
of  intuitive  evidence  ;  one  refulting  purely  from  intel- 
Jedion,  or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui¬ 
tion  ;  another  kind  arifing  from  confcioufnefs ;  and  a 
third  fort  from  that  new -named  faculty  Common  Sense > 


which  this  ingenious  writer,  as  well  as  feveral  others, 
contends  to  be  a  diilind  original  fource  of  knowledge  j 
whilft  others  refer  its  fuppofed  office  to  the  intuitive 
power  of  the  underftanding. 

INVALID,  a  perfon  wounded,  maimed,  or  difabled 
for  aclion  by  age. 

At  Chelfca  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  Hospi¬ 
tals,  or  rather  colleges,  built  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  invalids ,  or  foldiers  and  feamen  worn 
out  in  the  fervice. 


Invalid 


We  have  alfo  twenty  independent  companies  of  in¬ 
valids,  difperfed  in  the  feveral  forts  and  garrifons. 

At  Paris  is  a  college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  les 
Inva/ides ,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  build¬ 
ings  in  that  city. 

INVECTED,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  thing  fluted 
or  furrowed.  See  Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE,  in  Rhetoric ,  differs  from  reproof,  a9 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend/  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  perfon  reproved  ;  whereas  the  In- 
vedive  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  uneafinefs  to  the  perfon  againfl  whom 
it  is  direded. 


INVENTION,  denotes  the  ad  of  finding  any  thing 
new,  or  even  the  thing  thus  found.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  of printing ,  &c.  The  alcove  is 
a  modern  invention  owing  to  the  Moors. 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  are  of  a 
Greek  invention  5  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  of  Latin 
invention.  Janfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  O- 
nomaflicon  of  inventions  \  wherein  are  fliown,  in  an  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  the  names  of  the  investors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  are  made.  Pancirollus 
has  a  treatife  of  old  inventions  that  are  loft,  and  new 
ones  that  have  been  made  ;  Polydore  Virgil  lias  alfo 
published  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things,  Be 
Inventoribus  Rerum . 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  finding  of  a  thing 
hidden.  The  Romiffi  church  celebrates  a  feafl  on  the 
4th'  of  May,  under  the  title  of  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Crofs. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  fubtility  of  mind,  or  fome- 
what  peculiar  to  a  man’s  genius,  which  leads  him  to  a 
difcovery  of  things  new  j  in  which  fenfe  wTe  fay,  a  man 
of  invention . 

Invention,  in  Fainting ,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  objeds  that  are  to  enter  the  com- 
pofition  of  his  piece.  See  Painting. 

Invention,  in  Poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
po^t  adds  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fubjed  he  has  chofen , 
as  well  as  to  the  new  turn  he  gives  it.  See  Poetry. 

Invention,  in  Rhetoric ,  fignifies  the  finding  out 
and  choofing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is 
to  ufe  for  the  proving  or  illuflrating  his  point,  moving 
the  paffions  or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part 
of  oratory :  he  wrote  four  books  De  Inventione,  where¬ 
of  we  have  but  two  remaining.  See  Oratory. 

INVENTORY,  in  Law,  a  catalogue  or  fchedule 
orderly  made,  of  all  the  deceafed  perfon’s  'goods  and 
chattels  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  ap- 
praifed  by  indifferent  *perfons,  which  every  executor  or 
adminiftrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at 
fuch  time  as  he  fhall  appoint. 

By  21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  v.  executors  and  adminiftrators 
P  p  2  are 
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Inverary  are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  indented 
11  inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with  the 

keitldi"  ordinary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  ad- 
-- — — miniftrator  ;  this  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  'the  cre¬ 
ditors  and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  adminiftrator 
may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  from 
them.  The  flatute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  (hall  be 
exhibited  within  three  months  after  the  perfon’s  de- 
ceafe  ;  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards ;  for  the  ordinary 
may  difpenfe  with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being 
ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid, 
and  the  will  is  executed. 

INVER  ARY,  the  county  town  of  Argylefhire,  in 
Scotland,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay  tormed  by 
the  jun&ion  of  the  river  Ary  with  Loch-fine,  where 
the  latter  is  a  mile  in  width  arid  60  fathoms  in  depth. 
Here  is  a  caftle,  the  principal  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle,  chief  of  the  Campbells.  It  is  a  modern  building 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
corner  ;  and  in  the  middle  rifes  a'fquare  one  glazed  on 
every  fide  to  give  light  to  the  flaircafe  and  galleries, 
which  has  from  without  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  caflle  is  built  of  a  coarfe  lapis  ollaris  brought  from 
the  other  ftde  of  Loch-fine  *,  and  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  found  in  Norway,  of  which  the,  king  of 
Denmark’s  palace  is  built.  The  founder  of  the  caftle, 
the  late  Duke  Archibald,  alfo  formed  the  defign  of  an 
entire  new  town,  upon  a  commodious- elegant  plan,  be¬ 
coming  the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  Argylefhire,  a 
country  moft  admirably  fituated  for  fifheries  and  navi¬ 
gation.  The  town  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the 
original  defign  5  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  lodged  in 
houfes  of  ft  one,  lime,  and  Hate.  They  are  fully  em¬ 
ployed  in  arts  and  manufactures,  arid  plentifully  fup- 
plied  in  the  produce  of  fea  and  land. — The  planting 
around  Inverary  is  extenfive  beyond  conception,  and 
admirably  variegated  ;  every  crevice,  glen,  and  moun¬ 
tain,  difplaying  tafte  and  good  fenfe. 

The  value  of  the  immenfe  wood  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  purpofes  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges,  paling, 
furniture,  houfe  and  fhip  building,  is  thus  eftimated 
by  Mr  Knox  :  u  Some  of  the  beech  are  from  9  to  1 2 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  pines  from  6  to  9  ;  but 
thefe  being  comparatively  few,  we  (hall  ftate  the  me¬ 
dium  girth  of  2,000,000  trees  planted  within  thefe  laft 
hundred  years,  at  3  feet,  and  the  medium  value  at  4s. 
wrhich  produces  400,0001.  ;  and  this,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefly 
compofed  of  hills  and  rock.”  One  of  thefe  hills  rifes 
immediately  from  the  houfe  a  great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  is  clothed  to  the  fummit  with  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental  trees.  On  this 
fummit  or  point  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  built  a 
Gothic  tower,  or  obfervatory,  where  he  fometimes 
amufed  himfelf.  The  afcent  by  the  road  feems  to 
be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Bervie,  a  town  of  Scotland, 
in  Kincardinefhire  or  the  Mearns,  and  a  royal  borough, 
13  miles  north-eaft  from  Montrofe.  It  lies  between 
two  fmall  hills,  which  terminate  in  high  cliffs  towards, 
the  fea;  i£  is  but  a  fmall  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  chiefly  employed  in  making  thread. 

INVERKEITPIING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  northern  fhore  of  the 


frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  56.  3.  Inverlochy, 
It  was  much  favoured  by  William,  who  granted  its  fnvernefs\ 
firft  charter.  He  extended  its  liberties  conliderably, 
and  in  the  time  of  David  I.  it  became  a  royal  refi- 
dence.  The  Moubrays  had  large  poflfeftions  here, 
which  were  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.  The 
Francifcans  had  a  convent  in  this  tovCm  ;  and,  accoid- 
ing  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbaid,  the  Dominicans  had  ano¬ 
ther.  This  town  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  coal  and 
other  articles. 

1NVE&L0CHY,  an  ancient  caftle  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Fort-William  in  Invernefs  (hire.  It  is 
adorned  with  large  round  towers;  and,  by  the  mode  of 
building,  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Englifh 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  who  laid  large  fines  on  the 
Scotch  barons  for  the  purpofe  of  ere&ing  new  caftles. 

The  largefl  of  thefe  towers  is  called  Cumin's.  But 
long  prior  to  thefe  ruins,  Inverlochy,  according  to 
Boece,  had  been  a  place  of  great  note,  a  moft  opulent 
city,  remarkable  for  the  vaft  refort  of  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  probably  on  account  of  trade.  It  was  alfo  a 
feat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  for  here  Achaius  in  the 
year  790  figned  (as  is  reported)  the  league  ofrenfive 
and  defenfive  between  himfelf  and  Charlemagne.  In 
after- times  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  again  reftored. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  were  fought  two 
fierce  battles,  one  between  Donald  Balloch  brother  to 
Alexander  lord  of  the  iftes,  who  with  a  great  power 
invaded  Lochaber  in  the  year  J427  :  he  was  met  by 
the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs ;  the  laft  was  ilain,  and 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Balloch  returned  to  the 
ifies  with  vaft  booty.  Here  alfo  the  Campbells  under 
the  marquis  of  Argyle,  were  in  February  1645,  de¬ 
feated  by  Montrofe.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  a£lion 
and  in  the  purfuit,  with  the  lois  only  of  three  to  the 
royalifts. 

INVERNESS,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Scotland,  is  a  parliament-town,  finely  feated 
on  the  river  Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone  bridge  of 
feven  arches,  in  W.  Long.  4.  N.  Lat.  5 7.  36.  It  is 
large,  well  built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  moft 
northerly  town  of  any  note  in  Britain.  As  there  are 
always  regular  troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a 
great  air  of  politenefs,  a  plentiful  market,  and  more 
money  and  bufinefs  ftirring  than  could  have  been  expell¬ 
ed  in  fuch  a  remote  part  of  the  ifland.  The  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  well  cultivated ;  and  its 
produce  clearly  fhowrs  that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not 
defpicable.  The  falmon-fifhery  in  the  Nefs  is  very 
confiderable,  and  is  let  to  London  fiftimongers.  Some 
branches  both  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  hemp  manu- 
fafture,  are  alfo  carried  on  here  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  inland  trade.  But  befides  all  this,  Invernefs  is 
a  port  with  20  creeks  dependent  upon  it,  part  on  the 
Murray  frith  to  the  eaft,  and  part  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  reaching  even  the  fouth  border  of  the  county  of 
Caithnefs.  Invernefs  has  feveral  good  fchools ;  and  an 
academy  was  ere&ed  fome  years  ago  onf4  an  extenfive 
and  liberal  plan.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  the  Erfe  and 
Englifh  language  promifcuoufiy.  On  an  eminence  neat 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  where,  according 
to  fome  hiftorians,  the  famous  Macbeth  murdered 
Duncan  his  royal  gueft. 

lNV£RNES$~Shre% 
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Invernefs-  Ii/y£RNE$S-Shire)  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
trie  north  by  Rofsfhire  ;  on  the  ead  by  the  diires  of 
1  v  Nairne,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen  5  on  the  fouth,  by 
thofe  of  Perth  and  Argyle;  and  on  the  wed,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is 
above  50  miles ;  from  ead  to  wed  about  80. — The 
northern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountainous  and 
barren.  In  the  diffrid  of  Glenelg  are  leen  the  ruins 
of  feveral  ancient  circular  buildings,  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  Wedern  Ides,  Sutherland,  and  Rofs-fhires  ;  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufes  of  which  antiquarians  are  not  agreed. 
In  their  outward  appearance,  they  are  round  and  ta¬ 
pering  like  glafs-houfes.  In  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
which  is  perpendicular  within,  there  are  horizontal 
galleries  going  quite  round  and  conneded  by  dairs. 
Thefe  afcend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open.  They 
are  all  built  of  done,  without  lime  or  mortar  of  any 
kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  the 
doors  and  the  top  5  but  there  are  feveral  in  the  infide, 
as  windows  to  the  galleries.  From  Eernera  barracks, 
in  this  didrid,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Inver- 
nefs. 

This  county  is  nearly  divided  by  water,  fo  that  by 
means  of  the  Caledonian  canal  uniting  Loch  Nefs, 
Loch  Oich,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Lochiel  or  Loch  Eil, 
a  communication  will  be  opened  between  the  eadern 
and  wedern  feas.  This  great  undertaking  is  now 
(1807)  g°"mg  forward.  In  this  trad,  Fort  George, 
Fort  Augudus,  and  Fort  William,  form  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Chain  of  Forts  acrofs  the  idand.  Ey  means 
of  Fort  George  on  the  ead,  all  entrance  up  the  frith 
towards  Invernefs  is  prevented  ;  Fort  Augudus  curbs 
the  inhabitants  midway  ;  and  Fort  William  is  a  check 
to  any  attempts  in  the  wed.  Detachments  are  made 
from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Invernefs,  Eernera  barracks 
oppofite  to  the  ille  of  Skye,  and  Cadle  Duart  in  the 
ifle  of  Mull. 

The  river  Nefs,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  (hire  is 
fituated,  is  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  called  Loch  Nefs . 
This  beautiful  lake  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  for  the 
mod  part  one  in  breadth.  It  is  (kreened  on  the  north- 
wed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Urquhart  and  Meal- 
fourvony,  and  bordered  with  coppices  of  birch  and 
oak.  The  adjacent  hills  are  adorned  with  many  ex- 
tenfive  foreds  of.  pine  ;  which  afford  fhelter  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  dags  and  deer.  There  is 
much  cultivation  and  improvements  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nefs;  and  the  padure-grounds  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  valleys  are  excellent. — From  the  foutl?,  the  river 
Fyers  defcends  towards  this  lake.  Over  this  river 
there  is  built  a  dupendous  bridge,  on  two  oppofite 
rocks ;  the  top  of  the  arch  is  above  100  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  water.  A  little  below  the  bridge  is  the 
celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  great  body  of  water 
darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks,  then 
falls  over  a  vaff  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the  chafm, 
where  the  foam  rifes  and  fills  the  air  like  a  great  cloud 
of  fmoke. 

Loch  Oich  is  a  narrow  lake,  dretching  about  four 
miles  from  ead  to  wed.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  fmall 
wooded  idands,  and  is  furrounded  with  ancient  trees. 
Near  this  is  the  family  feat  of  Glengary,  furrounded 
by  natural  woods  of  full  grown  fir,  which  extend  nine 
cr  ten  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Gary.  The 


waters  of  Loch  Oich  flow  through  Loch  Nefs  into  the  rnvernefs- 
eadern  fea. — Loch  Lochy  tranfmits  its  waters  in  an  op-  . 

podte  diredion,  this  being  the  highed  part  of  the  vad 
flat  trad  that  here  dretches  from  fea  to  fea.  This  ex- 
tenfive  lake  is  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  -one 
to  two  in  breadth  From  the  wed,  the  waters  of  Loch 
Arkek  defcend  into  this  lake.  Out  of  it  runs  the  river 
Lochy,  which  about  a  mile  below  its  iffue  from  the 
lake  receives  the  Spean,  aconfiderable  river,  over  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  built  by  General  Wade, 
about  two  miles  above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the 
Lochy.  Thefe  united  dreams  traverfing  the  plains  of 
Lochaher,  after  a  courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles,  fall  into 
Loch  Eil. 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouth-ead  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glenroy  or  King’s  Vale.  The  liorth-ead  end  of  this 
valley  opens  on  Loch  Spey.  A  fmall  river  pailes 
along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accompanied  by  a  mo¬ 
dern  road.  On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  on  either  hand,  are  feen  feveraL 
parallel  roads  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north-wed 
fide,  five  of  thefe  roads  run  parallel  and  clofe  by  each 
other.  On  the  oppofite  fide  are  three  other  roads 
exadly  fimilar.  Thefe  roads  are  30  feet  broad,  all 
perfedly  horizontal,  and  extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
length.  Their  dedination  or  ufe  has  baffled  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  antiquaries. — Not  far  from  Fort  Augu¬ 
dus  foars  the  pointed  fummit  of  Rennevis,  which 
is  edeemed  the  highed  mountain  in  Britain,  rifing 
more  than  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. — In  the 
didrids  of  Moydart,  Arafaick,  Morer,  and  Knbydart, 
there  are  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  along  the  coalt, 
many  of  which  might  be  excellent  (idling  ftations. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountain* 
ous,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  elevated  ground  in 
Scotland.  From  its  numerous  lakes  many  dreams  de¬ 
fcend  toward  both  feas.  In  the  extend ve  didrid  call¬ 
ed  Badenoch  lies  Loch  Spey,  the  fource  of  the  great 
riter  Spey,  which  proceeding  eadward  with  an  in- 
creafing  dream,  enters  the  (hire  of  Murray  at  Rothie- 
murchus,  after  having  expanded  into  a  fine  lake.  Not 
far  from  this  is  feen  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm  ;  a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  rock-crydals  of 
various  tints.  Thefe  are  much  edeemed  by  lapidaries  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  having  the  ludre  of  fine  gems,  bring 
a  very  high  price.  Limedone,  iron-ore,  and  fome  tra¬ 
ces  of  different  minerals,  are  found  in  the  county  ,  but 
no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  fuccefs. 

Its  rivers  and  lakes  afford  abundance  of  falmon  and 
trout.  The  extenfive  plains  which  furround  the  lakes 
are  in  general  fertile  ;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
fiieep  and  black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  felling  of  which, 
forms  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants. — By  the  pre- 
fent  fpirited  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  populous 
county,  the  commerce  and  the  indudry  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  of  late  been  greatly  increafed  ;  and  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  communication  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leave  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  proprietors  of  land  for  improving  the  roads  and 
e reding  bridges  in  this  extenfive  diire.  The  common¬ 
alty  in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  the  wedern 
fflore  fpeak  Gaelic ;  but  the  people  of  fafliion  in  Inver¬ 
nefs  and  its  vicinity  ufe  the  Englifti  language,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  with  remarkable  propriety. 
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The  following  is  a  view  of  the  population  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pariihes  in  the  county  at  two  different  periods.  * 


Parijhes. 

Population 
in  ^55. 

Population  in 
179C — 1-798. 

I  Abernethy 

1670 

1769 

Alvie 

1021 

101  I 

Arderfier 

428 

I  298 

Bolefkine 

1961 

1741 

5  Conveth  or  Kiltarlity 

1964 

2495 

Cromdale 

3o63 

3000 

Croy 

I9OI 

l55z 

Daviot 

2176 

1697 

Durris 

1520 

!36j 

10  GJenelg 

l8l6 

2746 

Invernefs 

9730 

10,5  27 

Kilmanivaig 

2995 

2400 

Kilmalie 

3°93 

403  1 

Kilmorack 

2830 

2318 

15  Kinguffie 

1900 

*983 

Kirkhill 

136° 

1570 

Laggan 

1460 

1512 

Moy 

1693 

1813 

Petty 

1643 

1518 

20  Urquhart 

*943 

2355 

IJlands . 


25 


Continental  part  46,167  48,701 


2250 

3000 

2065 

1980 

1788 

1808 

*579 


'  Bracadale 

1907 

Diurinifh 

2568 

Kilmuir 

1572 

j  Portree 

*385 

Sleat 

1250 

Snizort 

1627 

w  Strath 

943 

3° 

31 


Barry 
South  Uift 
North  Uift 
Harris 


11,252 

1150 

2209 

I9°9 

1969 


14,470 

1604 

3450 
321 8 
2536 


Total  i (lands  18,489  25,278 


Total  65,656 


73.979 

64,656 


Increafe 
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INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the 
rule  of  three.  See  ARITHMETIC,  n°  13. 

INVERSION,  the  a£l  whereby  any  thing  is  invert¬ 
ed  or  turned  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  inverfion  \  that  is,  by  a 
contrary  rule  or  operation. 

Inversion,  in  Grammar ,  is  where  the  words  of  a 
phrafe  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they 
might  be.  For  an  inftance  :  “  Of  all  vices,  the  moll 
abominable,  and  that  which  leaf!  becomes  a  man,  is 
impurity.”  Here  is  an  inverfion  ;  the  natural  order 
being  this  :  Impurity  is  the  moft  abominable  of  all 
vices,  and  that  which  leaf!  becomes  a  man. — An  inver- 
fion  is  not  always  difagreeable,  but  fometimes  has  a 
good  effeCl. 
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INVERTED,  in  Mujic ,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Inverted 
prepofition  in,  and  vertere ,  “  to  turn  any  thing  a  con¬ 
trary  way.” 

It  fignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony  : 
wThich  happens  by  fubftituting  in  the  bafs,  thofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part :  an  opera¬ 
tion  not  only  rendered  practicable,  but  greatly  facilita- 
ted  by  the  refemblance  wThich  one  note  has  to  another 
in  different  o&aves  ;  whence  we  derive  the  power  of 
of  exchanging  one  oClave  for  another  with  fo  much  pro¬ 
priety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fubitituting  in  the  extremes 
thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle  ffation  j 
and  vice  verfa.  See  Music. 

INVESTIG  ATION,  properly  denotes  the  fearch- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  traCls  or  prints  of 
the  feet  \  w7hence  mathematicians,  (choolmen,  and  gram¬ 
marians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their  refpeCtive  re- 
fearches. 

INVESTING  a  Puce,  is  when  a  general,  having 
an  intention  to  befiege  it,  detaches  a  body  of  horie  to 
poffefs  all  the  avenues  3  blocking  up  the  garrifon,  and 
preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place,  till  the 
army  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  fiege, 

INVESTITURE,  in  Law,  a  giving  livery  of  feifin 
or  poffeffion.  There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of 
ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveflitures  *,  as  at  firft  they  were 
made  by  a  certain  form  of  wTords,  and  afterwards  by 
fuch  things  as  had  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  thing 
to  be  transferred  :  thus,  where  lands  were  intended  to 
pafs,  a  turf,  &c.  w7as  delivered  by  the  granter  to  the 
grantee.  In  the  church,  it  w*as  cuftomary  for  princes 
to  make  invediture  of  ecclefiaifical  benefices,  by  deli¬ 
vering  to  the  perfon  they  had  chofen  a  paftoral  ft aff  and 
a  ring. 

INVISIBLE  lady,  an  amufing  experiment  in  A - 
couflics ,  wThich  was  exhibited  in  this  country,  firft  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  afterwards  by  others  \  in  wdiich,  from 
the  conftruCtion  of  the  apparatus,  a  lady  who  converfed, 
fung  and  played  on  mufical  inftruments,  feemed  to  be 
enclofed  in  a  hollow  metallic  globe,  of  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  See  Science ,  Amufements  of. 

INULA,  elecampane  5  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fyngenefla  clafs }  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitce.  See  Botany 
Index. 

INUNDATiE,  the  name  of  the  15th  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method  5  confiding 
of  plants  which  grow  in  the  wTater.  See  Botany, 
p.  309. 

INUNDATION,  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the  dry 
land  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  fprings, 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,  in  Theology ,  the  aCt  of  adoring 
God,  and  efpecially  of  addreffmg  him  in  prayer  for  his 
a ffi fiance  and  protection.  See  the  articles  Adoration 
and  Prayer. 

The  difference  between  the  invocation  of  God  and  of 
the  faints,  as  praCtifed  by  the  Papifls,  is  thus  explained 
in  the  catechifm  of  the  council  of  Trent.  “  We  beg 
of  God  (fays  the  catechifm),  to  give  us  good  things, 
and  to  deliver  us  from  evil  but  we  pray  to  the  faints, 
to  intercede  with  God  and  obtain  thofe  things  which 
we  hand  in  need  of.  Hence  we  ufe  different  forms  in 
praying  to  Gcd  and  to  the  faints  :  to  the  former  we  fay, 

hear 
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Invocation  hear  us,  have  mercy  an  ur ;  to  the  latter  we  only  fay, 
pray  for  us”  The  council  of  Trent  exprefsly  teaches, 
y J‘  ■  that  the  iaints  who  reign  with  Jefus  Chrid  oifer  up  their 
prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  and  condemn  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  the  contrary  do&rine.  The  Protedants  reje<d  and 
cenfure  this  pra6lice  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fait,  and  think  it  highly  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  a  limited  finite  being  fhould  be  in  a  manner 
omniprefent,  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time  hear  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  him  in  England, 
China,  and  Peru  j  and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
faints  cannot  hear  their  requefts,  it  is  inconfident 
with  common  fenfe  to  addrefs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

Invocation,  in  Poetry ,  an  addrefs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  affifiance  of 
foine  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity  of 
poetry. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particulars 
of  merchandife,  with  their  value,  cuftoms,  charges,  &c. 
tranfmitted  by  one  merchant  to  another  In  a  diftant 
country. 

INVOLIJCRUM,  among  botanifls,  expreffes  that 
fort  of  cup  which  furrounds  a  number  of  dowers  toge¬ 
ther,  every  one  of  which  has  befide  this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium.  The  involucrum  confifls 
of  a  multitude  of  little  leaves  difpofed  in  a  radiated  man- 
,  ner.  See  Calyx. 

INVOLUTION,  in  Algebra,  the  railing  any  quan¬ 
tity  from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  affigned. — See 
Algebra. 

IO,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirenc,  was  prieliefs  of  Ju¬ 
no  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  ;  but 
Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  difeovered  the  objeff  of 
his  affedlion,  and  furprifed  him  in  the  company  of  Io. 
Jupiter  changed  his  miftrefs  into  a  beautiful  heifer  ;  and 
the  goddefs,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from 
her  hufband  the  animal  whofc  beauty  die  had  conde- 
feended  to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred¬ 
eyed  Argus  to  watch,  the  heifer  *,  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  fituat’on  of  Io,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus, 
and  to  redore  her  to  liberty.  Io,  freed  from  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Argus,  was  now  perfecuted  by  Juno,  who  fent 
one  of  the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over 
the  greated  part  of  the  earth,  and  eroded  over  thl  fea, 
till  at  lalt  die  dopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  dill  ex- 
pofed  to  the  unceadng  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  fhe 
entreated  Jupiter  to  redore  her  to  her  natural  form  •, 
and  when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a 
woman,  die  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  Ihe 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ofiris  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  ,  and  die  treated  her  fubje&s  with  fuch 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  that  after  death  die  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  wordlipped  under  the  name  of 
Ifis.  According  to  Herodotus,  Io  was  carried  away 
by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  widied  to  make  repri- 
fals  for  Europa  who  had  been  ftolen  from  them  by  the 
Greeks. 

JO  AB,  general  of  the  army  of  King  David,  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  and 
took  the  Fort  of  Zion  from  the  JebuliteS,  who,  thinking 
it  impregnable,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  lame 
and  blind,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls.  He  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  in  all  David’s  wars,  but  was  guilty  of 


bafely  murdering  Abner  and  Amafa.  He  procured  Jcachimitti 
a  reconciliation  between  Abfalom  and  David  j  and  af-  ft, 
terwards  dew  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  Joan  fArCr' 
of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adonijah’s  party  •, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  1014 
B.  C. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  Church-Hiflory ,  the  difciples 
of  Joachim  a  Cidertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  infpira- 
tion. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries  :  The  Father,  they  faid,  operated  from  the 
beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  Son  j  the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  y£ar  1260  ,  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  wa&  to  operate  in  his 
turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  dodlrine,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three  claf- 
fes,  according  to  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  : 

The  firit  ternary  was  that  of  men  ;  of  whom  the  fird 
clafs  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had  laded  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  period  of  the  Father  *,  the  fccond  was 
clerks,  which  had  laded  during  the  time  of  the  Son  } 
and  the  lad  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which  there  was 
to  be  an  uncommon  efFudon  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  :  The  fecond  ternary  was  that  of  do&rine,  viz,  the 
Old  Tedament,  the  New,  and  the  everlading  Gofpel^ 
the  fird  they  aferibed  to  the  Father,  the  fecond  to  the 
Son,  and  tue  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  A  third  ternary 
confided  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz.  under  the  Father, 
men  lived  according  to  the  flelh  ;  under  the  Son,  they 
lived  according  to  the  flelh  and  the  fpirit  *,  and  under 
the  Holy  Ghod,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  fpi¬ 
rit  only. 


JOAN,  Pope,  called  by  Platina  John  VIII .  is,  faid 
to  have  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  IV.  who  died  in 
8 55,  and  Benedict  III.  who  died  in  858.  Marianus 
Scotus  fays,  (he  fat  two  years  five  months  and  four  days. 
Numberlefs  have  been  the  contmverfies,  fables,  and 
conje&ures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It  is  faid  that  a 
German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man,  went  to  Athens, 
where  fhe  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences  ;  and  af¬ 
terward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame  habit.  As  die  had 
a  quick  genius,  and  fpoke  with  a  good  grace  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  difputations  and  ledlures,  her  great  "learning  was  ad¬ 
mired,  and  ever}7  one  loved  her  extremely  ;  fo  that  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Leo,  die  was  chofen  pope,  and  per¬ 
formed  all  offices  as  fuch.  Whild  Ihe  was  in  pofledion 
of  this  high  dignity,  fhe  was  got  with  child  j  and  as  die 
was  going  in  a  folemn  proceffiion  to  the  Lateran  church,, 
fhe  was  delivered  of  that  child,  between  the  Colifeum. 
and  St  Clement’s  church,  in  a  mod  public  dreet,  be¬ 
fore  a  crowd  of  people,  and  died  on  the  fpot,  in  857. 
By  way  of  embellifhing  this  ftory,  may  be  added  the 
precaution  reported  to  have  been  afterward  taken  to  a- 
void  fuch  another  accident.  After  the  ele&ion  of  a 
pope,  he  was  placed  on  a  chair  with  an  open  feat,  call¬ 
ed  the  groping  chair ,  when  a  deacon  came  mod  devout¬ 
ly  behind  and  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the  pontiff’s  fex  by 
feeling.  This  precaution,  however,  has  been  long 
deemed  unneceffiary,  becaufe  the  cardinals,  it  is  alleged, 
take  care  to  become  fathers  before  they  arrive  at  the 
pontificate.  -  ‘ 

Joan  d'Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe  heroic^ 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  expiring  valour  of  the- 
French  nation,  though  by  the  mod  fuperditious  means,. 

(pretending?- 
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Joanna  (pretending  to  be  infpired),  deferved  a  better  fate.  She 
II  was  burnt  by  the  Engliih  as  a  forcerefs  in  1421,  aged 
_foe1,  ,  24.  See  France,  N°  ioi. 

JO  ANNA,  St,  or  Hinzuan,  one  of  the  Comora 
iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  E.  Long.  44.  15.  S.  Lat. 
12.  30.  See  Hinzuan. 

JOB,  or  Book  of  Job,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  a  narrative  of  a  feries  of  mif- 
fortunes  which  happened  to  a  man  whofe  name  was 
Job ,  as  a  trial  of  his  virtue  and  patience  ;  together 
with  the  conferences  lie  had  with  his  cruel  friends  on 
the  fubjeft  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  reftored  to  eafe  and  happinefs.  This  book  is 
filled  with  thofe  noble,  bold,  and  figurative  expreffions, 
which  conftitnte  the  very  foul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  Jewilh  rabbins  pretend  that  this  rela¬ 
tion  is  altogether  a  fiftion  •,  others  think  it  a  fimple 
narrative  of  a  matter  of  faft  juft  as  it  happened  :  while 
a  third  fort  of  critics  acknowledge,  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  ftory  is  true,  but  that  it  is  written  in  a  poe¬ 
tical  ftrain,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circumftan- 
ces,  to  render  the  narration  more  profitable  and  enter¬ 
taining. 

The  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  was  much  ancienter  than  Mofes, 
becaufe  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Johor  his  friends,  and 
becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  himfelf  offered  facrifices. 
Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  written  by.  himfelf  5 
others  fay,  that  Job  wrote  it  originally  in  Syriac  or  A- 
rabic,  and  that  Mofes  tranfiated  it  into  Hebrew  :  but 
the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it  ;  and  many  Chriftian  writers  are  of  the  fame 
opinion. 

JOBBER,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  jobs,  or  fmall 
pieces  of  work. 

In  fome  ftatutes,  jobber  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  who 
buys  and  fells  for  others.  See  Broker. 

'  JOBBING,  the  bufinefs  of  a  jobber. 

Stock- Job bing,  denotes  the  praftice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  felling  ftock  with  a 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  illegal  praftice  of  buying  and  felling  ftock  for 
time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  rife  or 
fall  of  any  particular  ftock  for  a  ftipulated  time,  whe¬ 
ther  the  buyer  or  feller  be  poffeffed  of  any  fuch  real  ftock 
or  not.  See  Stock- Broker. 

JOCAST A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Me- 
noeceus,  who  married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,'  by  whom 
file  had  (Edipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  fon  CE di¬ 
pus,  without  knowing  who  he  wras,  and  had  by  him 
Eteocles,  Polynices,  &c.  When  (he  difeovered  that 
{lie  had  married  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  inceft, 
fhe  hanged  herfelf  in  defpair.  She  is  called  Epicafa  by 
fome  mythologifts. 

JOCKEY,  in  the  management  of  horfes  *,  the  perfon 
who  trims  up,  and  rides  about  horfes  for  fale. 

JOEL,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Joel  was  the  fon  of  Pethuel, 
and  the  fecond  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  The  ftyle 
of  this  prophet  is  figurative,  ftrong,  and  expreffive.  He 
upbraids  the  Ifraelites  for  their  idolatry,  and  foretels  the 
calamities  they  fhould  fuffer  as  the  puniflrnent  of  that 
fin  :  but  he  endeavours  to  fupport  them  with  the  com¬ 
fort  that  their  miferies  fhould  have  an  end  upon  their 


reformation  and  repentance.  Some  writers,  inferring 
the  order  of  time  in  which  the  minor  prophets  lived 
from  the  order  iiV  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  conclude  that  Joel  prophefied  before  Amos,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.  Arch- 
biftiop  Ufher  makes  this  inference  from  Joel’s  foretelling 
that  drought,  chap.  iv.  7,  8,  9.  If  we  confider  the  main 
defign  of  Joel’s  prophecy,  we  lhill  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  uttered  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  ; 
for  he  directs  his  difeourfe  only  to  Judah,  and  fpeaks 
diftiuftly  of  the  facrifices  and  oblations  that  were  daily 
made  in  the  temple. 

JOGHIS,  a  left  of  heathen  religious  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  private 
property  ;  but  live  on  alms,  and  praftife  ftrange  feveri- 
ties  on  themfelves. 

They  are  fubjeft  to  a  general,  who  fends  them  from 
one  country  to  another  to  preach.  They  are,  properly, 
a  kind  of  penitent  pilgrims  $  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Gymnofophifts. 

They  frequent,  principally,  fuch  places  as  are  con- 
fecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pretend  to 
live  feveral  days  together  without  eating  or  drinking. 
After  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  difeipline  for  a 
certain  time,  they  look  on  themfelves  as  impeccable, 
and  privileged  to  do  any  thing  *,  upon  which  they  give 
a  loofe  to  their  paflions,  and  run  into  all  manner  of  de¬ 
bauchery. 

JOGUES,  or  Yoogs,  certain  ages,  eras,  or  periods, 
of  extraordinary  length,  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos.  They  are  four  in  number ;  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  account,  extrafted  from  Halhed’s  Preface  to 
the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  Suttee  Jogt/e  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid  to  have 
lafted  three  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years ;  and 
they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was- extended  in  that  age 
to  one  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that  his  ftature  was 
21  cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (in  which  one-third  of  mankind 
was  corrupted)  they  fuppofe  to  have  conlifted  of  two 
million  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  men  lived  to 


Joglm, 

jocrues. 


the  age  of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3^  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  wnich  half  of  the  human 
race  became  depraved)  endured  one  million  fix  hundred 
thoufand  years,  and  the  life  of  man  was  then  reduced  to 
a  thdufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  cor¬ 
rupted,  or  rather  leffened,  for  that  is  the  true  meaning 
of  Collee)  is  the  prefent  era,  which  they  fuppofe  ordained 
to  fubfift  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  of  which  near 
five  thoufand  are  already  paft  $  and  the  life  of  man  in 
that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronology,  we  have  already 
had  occafion  to  be  pretty  copious ;  fee  Hindoos,  N°  19, 

22.  We  fhall  here,  however,  fubjoin  Dr  Robertfon’s 
obfervations  on  the  above  periods,  from  the  Notes  to 
his  Hiflorical  Difquifition  concerning  India . 

“  If  (fays  he  *)  we  fuppofe  the  computation  of  time  *  p.  360. 
in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  folar  or  even 
by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  in  it- 
felf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calculating  the 
duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred  and  infallible 
authority.  From  one  circumftance,  however,  which 
merits  attention,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  informa- 
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John,  tion  which  we  have  hitherto  received  concerning  the 
^  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  incorrect.  We  have, 
as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original  accounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Jogues  or  eras  of  the  Hindoos.  The  firft  is  given 
by  M.  Rogers  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  on 
the  Coromandel  coaft.  According  to  it,  the  Suttee 
Jogue  is  a  period  of  one  million  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thoufand  years  ;  the  Tivtah  Jogue  is  one 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  years;  the 
Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  fixty- four  thoufand. 
The  duration  of  the  Collee  Jogue  he  does  not  fpecify  ; 
( Porte  Ouvertc ,  p.  179.).  The  next  is  that  of  M.  Ber¬ 
nier,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Benares. 
According  to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue 
was  two  million  five  hundred  thoufand  years ;  that  of 
the  Tirtah  Jogue,  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
years  ;  that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and 
fixty- four  thoufand  years.  Concerning  the  period  of 
the  Collee  Jogue,  he  likewife  is  filent ;  {Voyages ,  tom. 
ii.  p<  163.).  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  four¬ 
teen  million  of  years,  the  Tirtah  Jogue  one  million 
eighty  thoufand,  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-two  thou¬ 
fand,  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty-fix  thoufand  years  ; 
(Hifl,  of  Hindojl.  vol.  i.  p.  2.J.  The  fourth  account  is 
that  of  M.  3e  Gentil,  who  received  it  from  the  Brah¬ 
mins  of  the  Coromandel  coaft  ;  and  as  his  information 
was  acquired  in  the  fame  part  of  India,  and  derived 
from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  M.  Roger,  it  agrees 
with  his  in  every  particular  ;  ( Mem .  de  /’  Ac  a dem.  des 
Sciences  pour  1772,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.).  The  fifth 
is  the  account  of  Mr  Halhed,  which  has  been  already 
given.  From  this  difcrepancy,  not  only  of  the  total 
numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  in  the  different  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  manifeft  that  our  information  concerning 
InJlan  chronology  is  hitherto  as  uncertain  as  the  whole 
fyftem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous.  To  me  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  when  we  underftand  more  tho¬ 
roughly  the  principles  upon  which  the  fa&itious  eras  or 
jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  formed,  that  we  may 
be  more  able  to  reconcile  their  chronology  to  the  true 
mode  of  computing  time,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Tell  ament ;  and  may  likewife  find  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  account  given  by  their  afironomers 
of  the  fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Collee  Jogue,  is  not  eftablilhed  by  afrual  obfer- 
vation,  but  the  refult  of  a  retrofpe&ive  calculation.” 

JOHN,  St,  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  was  the  fon  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  He 
retired  into  a  defert,  where  he  lived  on  locufts  and 
wild  honey  ;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  comi  lg  of  the  Meffiah. 
He  baptized  his  difciples,  and  the  following  year 
Chrift  himfelf  was  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jor 
dan.  Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An¬ 
ti  pas,  who  had  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  he  *  as  caff  into  prifon, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Herodias  ;  who,  according  to  St  Jerome,  pierced  his 
tongue  with  the  bodkin  ihe  ufed  to  fallen  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herfelf  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  of  his 
reproofs. 

JottX,  the  apofile,  or  the  evangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  fon  of  Zehedee. 
He  quitted  the  bufinefs  of  filhing  to  follow  Jefus,  and 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


was  his  beloved  difciple.  Pie  was  witnefs  to  the  actions  Jolm. 
and  miracles  of  his  Mailer  ;  was  prefent  at  His  transfi-  ' 
guration  on  Mount  Tabor ;  and  was  with  him  in  the 
garden  of  Olives.  He  was  the  only  apoftle  who  follow* 
ed  him  to  the  crofs  ;  and  to  him  Jefus  left  the  care  of 
his  mother.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  apoftle  who  knew 
him  again  after  his  refurre&ion.  He  preached  the 
faith  in  Afia  ;  and  principally  refided  at  Ephcfus,  where 
he  maintained  the  mother  of  our  J^ord.  He  is  faid  to" 
have  founded  the  churches  of  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thya- 
tira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  He  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  preached  the  gofpel  amongft  the  Parthians, 
and  to  have  addreffed  his  firft  epiftle  to  that  people.  It 
is  related,  that,  when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitiau 
caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
when  he  came  out  unhurt ;  on  which  he  was  banilhed 
to  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe. 

After  the  death  of  Domitiau,  he  returned  to  Ephefus, 
where  he  compofed  his  Gofpel,  about  the  year  96 ;  and 
died  there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100, 
aged  94. 

Gofpel  of  Si  John ,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Te~ 
ftament,  containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  actions,  doc¬ 
trine,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  written 
by  St  John  the  apollle  and  evangelift. 

St  John  wrote  his  Gofpel  at,  Ephefus,  after  his  return 
from  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  at  the  defire  of  the  Chriftians 
of  Afia.  St  Jerome  fays,  he  would  not  undertake  it, 
but  on  condition  that  they  fhould  appoint  a  public  faff: 
to  implore  the  affiftance  of  God  ;  and  that,  the  faft  be¬ 
ing  ended,  St  John,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoft,  broke 
out  into  thefe  words  :  44  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,”  &c.  The  ancients  aflign  two  reafons  for  this 
undertaking  :  the  firft  is,  becaufe,  in  the  other  three 
Gofpels,  there  was  wanting  the  hiftory  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Jefus  ChrifPs  preaching,  till  the  imprifonment 
of  John  the  Baptift,  which  therefore  he  applied  himfelf 
particularly  to  relate.  The  fecond  reafon  was,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Cerinthians,  Ebionites, 
and  other  fetls.  But  Mr  Lampe  and  Dr  Lardner  have 
urged  feveral  reafons  to  fhow  that  St  John  did  not 
write  againft  Cerinthus  or  any  other  heretics  in  his  Gof¬ 
pel. 

Revelation  of  St  John.  See  Apocalypse. 

John  of  Salijbury ,  bifhop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Salifbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 2th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  is  unknown  :  but  we  learn,  that  in  the 
year  1136,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  ‘ 
where  he  ftudied  under  feveral  eminent  profeffors,  and 
acquired  confiderable  fame  for  his  application  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity,  and  particularly 
in  the  learned  languages.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Ita¬ 
ly  and,  during  his  refidence  at  Rome,  was  in  high 
favour  with  Pope  Eugenio  III.  and  his  fucceffor  A- 
drian  IV.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the  famous  Tho¬ 
mas  Becket,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  at¬ 
tended  in  his  exile,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  prefent 
when  that  haughty  prelate  was  murdered  in  his  cathe¬ 
dral.  What  preferment  he  had  in  the  church  during 
this  time,  does  not  appear  ;  but  in  1176  he  was  promo¬ 
ted  by  King  Henry  II.  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chartres  in 
France,  where  he  died  in  1182.  This  John  of  Salif¬ 
bury  was  really  a  phenomenon.  He  was  one  of  the  firft 
Q  <1  reftorers 
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rcftoiers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ifc  Europe  5 
a  claffical  fcholar,  a  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  and 
311  elegant  Latin  poet.  He  wrote  (everal  books  \  the 
principal  of  which  are,  his  Life  of  St  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  a  collection  of  letters,  and  Polycraticon. 

Pope  John  XXII.  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
James  d’Eufe,  was  well  Ikiiled  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  was  ele&ed  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
on  the  7 th  of  Auguft  1316.  He  publi(hed  the  confti- 
tutions  called  Clementines ,  which  were  made  by  his 
predecefibr  and  drew  up  the  other  conftitutions  called 
Extravagantes .  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  elefted  empe¬ 
ror,  John  XXII.  oppofed  him  in  favour  of  his  competi¬ 
tor  which  made  much  noife,  and  was  attended  with 
fatal  confequences..  That  prince,  in  13291  caufed  the 
anti  pope  Peter  de  Corbiero,  a  cordelier,  to  be  elected, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was  fupported 
by  Michael  de  Cefenne,  general  of  his  order  ;  but  that 
autipope  was  the  following  year  taken  and  carried  to 
Avignon,  where  he  begged  pardon  of  the  pope  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  prifon  two  or  three 
years  after.  Under  this  pope  arofe  the  famous  queftion 
among  the  cordeliers,  called  the  bread  of  the  cordeliers  ; 
which  was,  Whether  thofe  monks  had  the  property  of 
the  things  given  them,  at  the  time  they  rvere  making 
ufe  of  them  ?  for  example,  Whether  the  bread  belong¬ 
ed  to  them  when  they  were  eating  it,  or  to  the  pope, 
or  to  the  Roman  church  ?  This  frivolous  queftion  gave 
great  employment  to  the  pope  j  as  well  as  thofe  which 
turned  . upon  the  colour,  form,  and  fluff,  of  their  habits, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  white,  gray,  or  black  j  whe¬ 
ther  the  cowl  ought  to  be  pointed  or  round,  large  or 
finall  y  whether  their  robes  ought  to  be  full,  fhort,  or 
long  5  of  cloth,  or  of  ferge,  &c.  The  difputes  on  all 
tjiefe  minute  trifles  were  carried  fo  far  between  the  mi¬ 
nor  brothers,  that  fome  of  them  were  burned  upon  the 
occafion.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  90. 

John,  king  of  England.  See  England,  N°  135, 
147. 

John  of  Fordoun .  See  Fordoun. 

John  of  Gaunt ,  duke  of  Lancafler,  a  renowned  ge¬ 
neral,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died  in 
1 438. 

John  of  Leyden,  otherwife  called  Buccold .  See  Ana¬ 
baptists. 

John  Sobiefki  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greatefl  warriors 
in  the  17th  century,  was,  in  1665,  made  grand-marflial 
of  the  crown  ;  and,  in  1667,  grand-general  of  the 
kingdom.  His  vi dories  obtained  over  the  Tartars  and 
the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he  was 
eleded  in  1674.  He  was  an  encourager  of  arts  and 
fciences,  and  the  protestor  of  learned  men.  He  died  in 
1696,  aged  72. 

St  John’s  Day ,  the  naifte  of  two  Chnflian  fellivals  *, 
one  obferved  on  June  24th,  kept  in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderful  circumflances  attending  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptifl  •,  and  the  other  on  December  27.  in  honour 
of  St  John  the  evangelift. 

St  John’s  Wort.  See  Hypericum,  Botany  Index . 

John’s,  St,  an  ifland  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  one  of 
the  Philippines,  eafl  of  Mindanao,  from  which  it  is 
ieparated  by  a  narrow  lfrait.  E.  Long.  125.  25.  N. 
Lat.  7.  O. 

John’s,  St,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  in  the  bay 
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of  St  Lawrence,  having  New  Scotland  on  the  fouth  Johnfon. 
and  weft,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  eaft.  The  Britifh  ' ~v~mm 

got  pofieffion  of  it  when  Louiftjourg  was  furrendered  to 
them,  on  July  26.  *758. 

JOHNSON,  Ben,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
dramatic  poets  of  the  laft  age,  whether  wre  confider 
the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  produdions.  He  was 
born  at  Weftminfter  in  1 574,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  fchool  there  under  the  great  Camden.  He 
was  defeended  from  a  Scottiffi  family  j  and  his  father, 
who  loft  his  eftate  under  Queen  Mary,  dying  before 
our  poet  was  born,  and  his  mother  marrying  a  brick¬ 
layer  for  her  fecond  hufband,  Ben  was  taken  from 
fchool  to  work  at  his  father-in-law’s  trade.  Not  be¬ 
ing  captivated  with  this  employment,  he  went  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  capacity.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 
himfelf  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge  j  and  having 
killed  a  perfon  in  a  duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrow¬ 
ly  efcaped  execution.  After  this  he  turned  a£lor  \  and 
Shakefpeare  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  him  to  the 
world,  by  recommending  a  play  of  his  to  the  ftage, 
after  it  had  been  reje&ed.  His  Alchymift  gained  him 
fuch  reputation,  that  in  1619  he  was,  at  the  death  of 
Mr  Daniel,  made  poet-laureat  to  King  James  I.  ancl 
mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford.  As  we  do  not  find  John¬ 
fon ’s  oeconomical  virtues  anywhere  recorded,  it  is  the 
lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  this  we  find  him  pe¬ 
titioning  King  Charles,  on  his  acceftion,  to  enlarge  his 
father’s  allowance  of  100  merks  into  pounds  \  and 
quickly  after  we  learn  that  he  was  very  poor  and  fick, 
lodging  in  an  obfeure  alley  \  on  which  occafion  it  was, 
that  Charles,  being  prevailed  on  in  his  favour,  fent  him 
ten  guineas  j  which  Ben  receiving  faid,  “  His  majefty 
has  lent  me  ten  guineas,  becaufe  I  am  poor,  and  live 
in  an  alley  *,  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an 
alley.”  He  died  in  Auguft  1637,  aged  63  years,  and 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter- Abbey. — The  moft  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1756,  in 

7  vols  8  vo. 

Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  who  has  been  ftyled  the 
brighteft  ornament  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Litchfield  in  Staffordfhire,  on  the  1 8th  of 
September  N.  S.  1709.  His  father  Michael  was  a 
book  feller  and  muft  have  had  fome  reputation  in  the 
efty,  as  he  more  than  once  bore  the  office  of  chief 
magiftrate.  By  what  cafuiftical  reafoning  he  reconciled 
his  confcience  to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
who  occupy  fuch  ftations,  cannot  now  be  known  j  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  exiled 
family,  and  inftilled  the  fame  principles  into  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  of  his  fon.  So  much  was  he  in  earned  in  this, 
work,  and  at  fo  early  a  period  did  he  commence  it,  that 
when  Dr  Sacheverel,  in  his  memorable  tour  through 
England,  came  to  Litchfield,  Mr  Johnfon  carried  his 
fon,  not  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedral, 

-  and  placed  him  on  his  lhoulders,  that  he  might  fee  as 
well  as  hear  the  far-famed  preacher. 

But  political  prejudices  were  not  the  only  bad  things 
which  young  Sam  inherited  from  his  father  :  he  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  fource  a  morbid  melancholy,  which^ 
though  it  neither  deprefled  his  imagination,  nor  cloud¬ 
ed  his  perfpicuity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  appr®bcn- 
fions  of  infanity,  and  rendered  h*m  wretched  through 
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Johnfon.  life.  From  his  nurfe  he  contra&ed  the  fcrofula  or 
■— king’s  evil,  which  made  its  appearance  at  a  very  early 
period  disfigured  a  face  naturally  well-formed,  and  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  light  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
ftrudlion,  he  was  placed  in  the  free  fchool  of  Litchfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Hunter  was  then  mailer  j  a  man 
whom  his  illuftrious  pupil  thought  “  very  fevere,  and 
wron %-headedly  fevere,”  becaufe  he  wodld  beat  a  boy 
for  not  anlWering  queftions  which  he  could  not  expedl 
to  be  afked.  He  was,  however,  a  fkilful  teacher  5  and 
Johnfon,  when  he  flood  in  the  very  front  of  learning, 
was  fenfible  how  much  he  owed  to  him  ;  for  upon  be¬ 
ing  afked  how  he  had  acquired  fo  accurate  a  knowledge 
-of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  replied,  “  My  mailer  beat 
me  very  well  j  without  that,  Sir,  I  Ihould  have  done 
nothing.”  , 

At  the  age  of  15  Johnfon  was  removed  from  Litch¬ 
field  to  the  fchool  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcelterlhire, 
at  which  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  where  he  flaid  two  years  without  any 
fettled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  courfe  of  Itudy.  He 
read,  however,  a  great  deal  in  a  defultory  manner,  as 
chance  threw’  books  in  his  way,  and  as  inclination  di- 
re6led  him  through  them  5  fo  that  when  in  his  19th 
year  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  his  mind  was  flored  with  a  variety  of  fuch 
knowledge  as  is  not  often  acquired  in  univerfities,  where 
boys  feldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their 
haiads  by  their  tutors.  He  had  given  very  early  proofs 
of  his  poetical  genius  both  in  his  fchool  exercifes  and 
in  other  occafional  compofitions  :  but  what  is  perhaps 
more  remarkable,  as  it  fhows  that  he  mull  have 
thought  much  on  a  fubjed  on  which  other  boys  of 
that  age  feldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  14 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  From 
the  melancholy  of  his  temper  thefe  woffd  naturally 
prey  upon  his  fpirits,  and  give  him  great  uneafinefs  : 
but  they  were  happily  removed  by  a  proper  courfe  of 
reading  5  for  “  his  lludies  being  honeft,  ended  in  con- 
vidlion.  He  found  that  religion  is  true  ;  and  what 
be  had  learned,  he  ever  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
teach.” 

Concerning  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity  and  the 
means  by  which  he  was  there  fupported,  his  two  prin¬ 
cipal  biographers  contradi£l  each  other  •,  fo  that  thefe 
are  points  of  which  we  cannot  write  with  certainty. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  his  con¬ 
tinuance  at  Oxford  is  divifible  into  two  periods  :  Mr 
Bofwell  reprefents  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  ufual 
interval  of  a  long  vacation.  Sir  John  fays,  that  he 
was  fupported  at  collpge  by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in 
quality  of  affiftant  in  the  ftudies  of  his  fon  :  Mr  Bof¬ 
well  allures  us,  that  though  he  was  promifed  pecuniary 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  promife  was  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  fulfilled*  We  lliould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight’s  account  of  this  tranfa£lion,  were  it  not  pal¬ 
pably  in  confident  with  itfelf.  He  fays,  that  the  two 
young  men  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  fame 
day  ;  that  Corbet  continued  in  the  college  two  years  5 
and  yet  that  Johnfon  was  driven  home  in  little  more 
than  one  year ,  becaufe  by  the  removal  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  of  his  penfion.  A  dory,  of  which  one 
part  contradi&s  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.  Sir 


John  adds,  tkat  a  meeting  with  another  fource,  the  Jehnfon. 
bounty,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  fome  one  or  more  of  the  u 
members  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  up  the  whole  of  his  refidence  in  the 
univerfity  about  three  years.”  Mr  Bofwell  has  told  u.s 
nothing  but  that  Johnfon,  though  his  father  was  un¬ 
able  to  fupport  him,  continued  three  years  in  college, 
and  was  then  driven  from  it  by  extreme  poverty. 

Thefe  gentlemen  differ  like  wife  in  their  accounts  of 
Johnfon’s  tutors.  Sir  John  Hawkins  fays  that  he  had 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams.  Mr  Bofwell  affirms 
that  Dr  Adams  could  not  be  his  tutor,  becaufe  Jordan 
did  not  quit  the  college  till  1  *7 3 1  5  the  year  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  which  Johnfon  himfelf  was  compelled  to  leave 
Oxford*  Yet  the  fame  author  reprefents  Dr  Adams  as 
faying,  “  I  was  Johnfon’s  nominal  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark  a  fpeech  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difeover  the  meaning,  if  it  was  not  Johnfon’s  duty  to 
attend  Adams’s  leflures.  In  molt  colleges  we  believe 
there  are  two  tutors  in  different  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  beerr  tutors  to  Johnfon  at  the 
fame  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  fcience. 

Jordan  was  a  man  of  fuch  mean  abilities,  that  though 
his  pupil  loved  him  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  he 
would  often  rifk  the  payment  of  a  fmall  fine,  rather  than 
attend  his  ledlures  ;  nor  was  he  ffudious  to  conceal  the 
reafon  of  his  abfence.  Upon  occafion  of  one  fuch  im¬ 
position,  he  faid,  “  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me  twopence 
for  non-attcndance  at  a  le&ure  not  worth  a  penny.” 

For  fome  tranfgreffion  or  abfence  his  tutor  impofed  up¬ 
on  him  as  a  Chrillmas  exercife  the  talk  of  tranfiating 
into  Latin  verfe  Pope’s  Mefiah  ;  which  being  fhown  to 
the  author  of  the  original,  was  read  and  returned  with 
this  encomium,  “  The  writer  of  this  poem  will  leave  it 
a  queftion  for  pofferity,  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  ori- 
ginal.”  The  particular  courfe  of  his  reading  while  in 
college,  and  during  the  vacation  which  he  paffed  at 
home,  cannot  be  traced.  That  at  this  period  he  read 
much,  we  have  his  own  evidence  in  what  he  afterwards 
told  the  king  ;  but  his  mode  of  ftudy  was  never  regu¬ 
lar,  and  at  all  times  he  thought  more  than  he  read. 

He  informed  Mr  Bofwell,  that  what  he  read  folidly  at 
Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the  ftudy  of  which  he  was 
mo  ft  fond  was  metaphyfics. 

It  was  in  the  year  1731  that  Johnfon  left  the  univer¬ 
fity  without  a  degree  ;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  December  of  that  year,  had  fuffered  great 
misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  out  a  commoner  of 
nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  profit 
and  profperity.  Having  therefore  no.  only  a  profeffion 
but  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  feek,  he  accepted,  in 
the  month  of  March  1732,  an  invitation  to  the  office 
of  under-mafter  of  a  free  fchool  at  Market  Bofworth  in 
Leiceflerffiire  :  but  not  knowing,  as  he  faid,  whether  it 
was  more  difagreeable  for  him  to  teach  or  for  the*  bovs 
to  learn  the  grammar- rules,  and  being  likewife  difguft- 
ed  at  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  patron 
of  the  fchool,  he  relinquifhed  in  a  few  months  a  fitua- 
tion  which  he  ever  afterwards  recollecled  with  horror. 

Being  thus  again  without  any  fixed  employment,  and 
with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket,  he  tranflated  Lo- 
bo’s  voyage  t^Abyftinia,  for  the  trifling  fum,  it  is  faid, 
of  five  guineas,  which  he  received  from  a  bookfeller  in 
Q  ft  2  *  Birmingham. 
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Birmingham.  This  was  the  firft  attempt  which  it  is 
certain  he  made  to  procure  pecuniary  afliftance  by 
means  of  his  pen  *,  and  it  muft  have  held  forth  very 
little  encouragement  to  his  commencing  author  by  pro- 
fed]  on. 

In  1735,  being  then  in  his  26th  year,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham  j 
whofe  age  was  almoft  double  his  \  whofe  external  form, 
according  to  Garrick  and  others,  had  never  been  cap¬ 
tivating  ;  and  whofe  fortune  amounted  to  hardly  800I. 
That  flm  had  a  fuperiority  of^underflanding  and  talents 
is  extremely  probable,  both  becaufe  (he  certainly  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  paffion,  and  be¬ 
caufe  fne  was  lierfelf  fo  delighted  with  the  charms  of 
his  converfation  as  to  overlook  his  external  difadvanta- 
ges,  which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  fet  up  a 
private  academy  *,  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a  large 
houfe  well  fituated  sear  his  native  city  :  but  his  name 
having  then  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards 
commanded  the  attention  and  refpeX  of  mankind,  this 
undertaking  did  not  fucceed.  The  only  pupils  who  are 
known  to  have  been  placed  under  his  care,  were  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick,  his  brother  George  Gar¬ 
rick,  and  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  whofe  name 
was  Offely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a 
half  \  and  it  was  during  that  time  that  he  conftruXed 
the  plan  and  wrrote  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of 
Irene. 

The  refpeXable  character  of  his  parents  and  his 
own  merit  had  fecured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  bed 
families  at  Litchfield  ;  and  he  was  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Mr  Walmfley  regifter  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  extenfive  and 
various  erudition.  That  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part 
of  Irene  read,  thought  fo  highly  of  Johnfon’s  abilities 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  he  advifed  him  by  all  means 
to  finifh  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  ftage.  To 
men  of  genius  the  ftage  holds  forth  temptations  almoft 
refiftlefs.  The  profits  arifing  from  a  tragedy,  including 
the  reprefentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connec¬ 
tions  which  it  fometimes  enables  the  author  to  form, 
were  in  Johnfon’s  imagination  ineftimable.  Flattered, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  thefe  hopes,  he  fet  out  fome 
time  in  the  year  1737  with  his  pupil  David  Garrick 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  Johnfon  to  take  care  of  the 
houfe  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven¬ 
turers  carried  with  them  from  Mr  Walmfley  an  earned 
recommendation  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colfon,  then  mafter 
of  an  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucafian  profeffor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  *,  but  from 
that  gentleman  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnfon  found 
either  protection  or  encouragement. 

How  he  fpent  his  time  upon  his  fir  ft  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  is  not  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  refu- 
fed  by  the  managers  of  that  day  j  and  for  fome  years 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  feems  to  have  been  his  prin¬ 
cipal  refource  for  employment  and  fupport.  To  enu¬ 
merate  his  various  communications  to  that  far-famed 
mifcellany,  would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits 
which  we  can  afford.  Suflice  it  to  fay,  that  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  clofe  ; 
that  he  wrote  prefaces,  effays,  reviews  of  books,  and 
poems  •,  and  that  he  was  occafionally  employed  in  cor- 
reXing  the  papers  written  by  other  correfpondents. 
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When  the  complaints  of  the  nation  again  ft  the  admini-  Johnson, 
flration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  a  mo-  "" 

tion  was  made,  February  13.  1740-1,  to  remove  him 
from  his  majefty’s  counfels  forever,  Johnfon  was  pitch¬ 
ed  upon  by  Cave  to  write  what  was  in  the  Magazine 
intitled  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput ,  but  was  under- 
flood  to  be  the  fpeeches  of  the  mod  eminent  members 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Thefe  oraUGns,  which 
induced  Voltaire  to  compare  Britifh  with  ancient  elo¬ 
quence,  were  haftily  fketched  by  Johnfon  while  he  was 
not  yet  32  years  old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted 
with  life,  while  he  was  ftruggling,  not  for  diliinXion 
but  for  exiftence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  has 
he  given  a  more  confpicuous  proof  of  a  mind  prompt 
and  vigorous  almoft  beyond  conception  :  for  they  were 
compofed  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  perfons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes  \  and  fometimes  he 
had  nothing  communicated  *  to  him  but  the  names  of 
the  feveral  fpeakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in 
the  debate. 

His  feparate  publications  which  at  this  time  attraXed 
the  greateft  notice  were,  “  London ,  a  Poem  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Juvenal’s  third  Satire  *,”  “  Marmor  Norfolcienfe , 
or  an  Effay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Infeription  in 
Monkifh  Rhyme,  lately  difcovered  near  Lynne  in  Nor¬ 
folk  j”  and  “  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licenfers 
of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  fcandalous  afper- 
fions  of  Mr  Brook  author  of  Guftavus  Vafa.”  The 
poem,  which  was  publifhed  in  1 73^  ky  Dodfley,  is  uai- 
verfally  known  and  admired  as  the  molt  fpirited  inftance 
in  the  Englifh  language  of  ancient  fentiments  adapted  to 
modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical 
throne  without  a  rival,  being  informed  that  the  author’s 
name  was  Johnfon ,  and  that  he  was  an  obfcure  perfon, 
replied,  “  he  will  loon  be  deterred  The  other  two 
pamphlets,  which  were  publiihed  in  1739,  are  filled 
with  keen  fatire  on  the  government  :  and  though  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to  declare  that  they  dif- 
play  neither  learning  nor  wit,  Pope  was  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  for  in  a  note  of  his  preferved  by  Mr  Bofwell, 
he  fays,  that  “  the  whole  of  the  Norfolk  prophecy  is 
very  humorous.” 

Mrs  Johnfon,  who  went  to  London  foon  after  her 
hufband,  now  lived  fometimes  in  one  place  and  f  me- 
times  in  another,  fometimes  in  the  city  and  fometimes 
at  Greenwich  :  but  Johnfon  himfelf  was  oftener  to  be 
found  at  St  John’s  Gate,  where  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  was  publiihed,  than  in  his  own  lodgings.  It  was 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Savage,  with 
whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  fimilarity  of 
their  circumflances,  to  contraX  a  very  clofe  friend- 
fhip  j  and  fiich  were  their  extreme  neceflities,  that  they 
have  often  wandered  whole  nights  in  the  ftreet  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  them  a  lodging.  In  one 
of  thefe  noXurnal  rambles,  when  their  diftrefs  was  al¬ 
moft  incredible,  fo  far  were  they  from  being  depreffed 
by  their  fituation,  that  in  high  fpirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotifm,  they  traverfed  St  James’s  Square  for  fe¬ 
veral  hours,  inveighed  againft  the  minifter  j  and,  as- 
Johnfon  Paid  in  ridicule  of  himfelf,  his  companion,  and 
all  fuch  patriots,  “  refolved  that  they  would  ftand  by 
their  country  !”  In  1744,  he  publiihed  the  life  of  his 
unfortunate  companion*,  a  work  which,  had  he  never 
rritten  anything  elfe,  wbuld  have  placed  him  very 
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Johnfon.  high  in  the  rank  of  authors  (a).  His  narrative  is  re- 
'  markably  fmooth  and  well  difpofed,  his  obfervations 
are  juft,  and  his  reflexions  difclofe  the  inmoft  recenes 
of  the  human  heart. 

In  1  749,  when  Drury-lane  theatre  was  opened  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Garrick,  Johnfon  wrote  a  pro¬ 
logue  for  the  occafion  •,  which  for  juft  dramatic  criti- 
cifm  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Englifti  ftage,  as  well 
as  for  poetical  excellence,  is  confefledly  unrivalled. 
Eut  this  year  is,  in  his  life,  diftinguiftied  as  the  epoch 
when  his  arduous  and  important  work,  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Englifti  Language,  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  its  plan  or  profpeXus, 
addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.  From  that  noble¬ 
man  Johnfon  was  certainly  led  to  expect  patronage 
and  encouragement  \  and  it  feems  to  be  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  lordfhip  expeXed,  when  the  book  ihould 
be  publiftied,  to  be  honoured  with  the  dedication. 
The  expectations  of  both  were  difappointed.  Lord 
Chefterfield,  after  feeing  the  lexicographer  once  or 
twice,  fullered  him  to  be  repulfed  from  his  door  :  but 
afterwards  thinking  to  conciliate  him  when  the  work 
was  upon -the  eve  of  publication,  he  wrote  two  papers 
in  “  The  World,”  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  This  artifice  was  feen  through  *,  and  Johnfon,  in 
very  polite  language,  rejected  his  lordftiip’s  advances, 
letting  him  know,  that  he  was  unwilling  the  public 
Ihould  conftder  him  as  owing  to  a  patron  that  which 
Providence  had  enabled  him  to  do  for  himfelf.  This 
great  and  laborious  work  its  author  expeXed  to  com¬ 
plete  in  three  years  :  but  he  was  certainly  employed 
upon  it  feven  ;  for  we  know  that  it  was  begun  in  1747, 
and  the  laft  ftieet  was  fent  to  the  prefs  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1754.  When  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  it  is  indeed  aftonilhing  that  it  was  finifti- 
ed  fo  foon,  fince  it  was  written,  as  he  fays,  “  with 
little  aftiftance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  patron¬ 
age  of  the  great  ;  not  in  the  foft  obfcurities.  of  retire¬ 
ment,  or  under  the  fhelter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
amidft  inconvenience  and  diftra£Hon,  in  ficknefs  and  in 
forrow.”  The  forrow,  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is 
probably  that  which  he  feft  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  March  O.  S.  1752,  the 
lofs  of  whom  he  continued  to  lament  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  DiXionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time  : 
for  while  he  was  puftiing  it  forward,  he  fitted  his  tra¬ 
gedy  for  the  ftage  •,  wrote  the  lives  of  feveral  eminent 
men  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  \  publiftied  an  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  10th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  entitled  “  The 
Vanity  of  human  Wifhes  j”  and  began  and  finiftied 
4<  The  Rambler.”  This  laft  work  is  fo  well-known, 
that  it  is  hardly  neceflary  to  fay  that  it  was  a  periodi¬ 
cal  paper,  publifhed  twice  a- week,  from  the  20th  of 
March  1750  to  the  14th  of  March  1752  inclufive  : 
but  to  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  author’s  mind,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  feverity 
of  his  other  labours,  all  the  aftiftance  which  he  re¬ 


ceived  does  not  amount  to  five  papers  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  moft  mafterly  of  thofe  unequalled  eflays  were 
written  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  never  feen  en¬ 
tire  by  the  author  till  they  returned  to  him  from  the 
prefs. 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  was  concluded,  Dr  Hawkef- 
worth  projeXed  “  The  Adventurer”  upon' a  fimilar 
plan  \  and  by  the  aftiftance  of  friends  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  it  on  with  almoft  equal  merit.  For  a  fhort 
time,  indeed,  it  was  the  moft  popular  work  of  the  two  \ 
and  the  papers  with  the  fignature  T,  which  are  con- 
fefledly  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  whole  colleXion,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  communicated  by  Johnfon, 
who  received  for  each  the  fum  of  twb  guineas.  This 
was  double  the  price  for  which  he  fold  fermons  to  fuch 
clergymen  as  either  would  not  or  could  not  compofe 
their  own  difcourfes  j  and  of  fermon-writing  he  feems 
to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhaufted,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  DiXionary,  more  than  the  fum 
for  which  the  bookfellers  had  bargained  for  the  copy  \ 
yet  by  means  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  fermons,  and 
other  produXions  of  his  pen,  he  now  found  himfelf 
in  greater  affluence  than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  and 
as  the  powers  of  his  mind,  dillended  by  long  and  fevere 
exercife,  required  relaxation  to  reftore  them  to  their 
proper  tone,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  or  nothing 
from  the  clofing  of  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  1756, 
when  he  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Magazine.  Of  his  reviews  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
is  that  of  Soame  Jennyns’s  u  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Origin  of  Evil.”  Never  were  wit  and  meta- 
phyfical  acutenefs  more  clofely  united  than  in  that  criti  - 
cifm,  which  expofes  the  weaknefs  and  holds  up  to  con¬ 
tempt  the  reafonings  of  thofe  vain  mortals,  who  prefump- 
tuoufty  attempt  to  grafp  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  and  to 
form  plans  of  conduX  for  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 
But  the  furni thing  of  magazines,  reviews,  and  even  news¬ 
papers  with  literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of  books 
with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  confidered  as  an 
employment  unworthy  of  Johnfon.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  by  the  bookfellers  that  he  ftiould  give  a  new 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  \  a  work  which 
he  had  projeXed  many  years  before,  and  of  which  he 
had  publiftied  a  fpecimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.  When  one  of  his  friends  exprefled  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furniftv  him  with  amufe- 
ment  and  add  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  “  I  look  upon  it 
as  I  did  upon  the  DiXionary  y  it  is  all  work  j  and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame,  but  the 
want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  writing 
that  I  know  of.”  He  ifiued  propofals,  however,  of 
confiderable  length  \  in  which  he  (bowed  that  he  knew 
perfeXly  what  a  variety  of  refearch  fuch  an  undertaking 
required  :  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  it  with  diligence,  and'  it  was  not  publiftied  till 
many  years  afterwards. 

On  the  15th  of  April  1758  he  began  a  new  periodi¬ 
cal  paper  entitled  “  The  Idler,”  which  came  out  every 

Saturday 


(a)  From  the  merit  of  this  work  Mr  Bofwell  has  endeavoured  to  detraX,  by  infinuating,  that  the  perfon  called5 
Richard  Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield.  See.  aurr 
account  of  Savage.. 
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Saturday  ima  w>ctekly  newfpaper,  called  the  Univer- 
fal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,”  publifhed  by  New¬ 
berry.  Of  thefe  effays,  which  were  continued  till  the 
5th  of  April  1760,  many  were  written  as  haflily  as  an 
ordinary  letter  5  and  one  in  particular  compofed  at 
Oxford  was  begun  only  half  an  hour  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  pofl  which  carried  it  to  London. 
About  this  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which 
he  might  have  rendered  himfelf  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.  It  was  a  rectory  in  a  pleafant  country,  of 
fuch  yearly  value  as  would  have  been  an  objed  to  one 
in  much  better  circum dances  $  but  fenfible,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  the  afperity  of  his  temper,  he  declined  it, 
laying,  “  I  have  not  the  requifitcs  for  the  office,  and  I 
cannot  in  my  confcicnce  fhear  the  flock  which  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  feed.” 

In  the  month  of  January  1759  m°thcr  died  at 
the  great  age  of  90;  an  event  which  deeply  affected  him, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  41ft  Idler,  in  which  he  laments, 
that  “  the  life  which  made  his  own  life  pleafant  was  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  was  Ihut  upon  his 
profpeds.”  Soon  afterwards  he  rvrote  his  “  Raftelas 
Prince  of  Abyflinia  j  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  expence  of  his  mother’s  funeral,  and  pay 
fome  debts  wffiich  (he  had  left.  He  told  a  friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  iool.  and  25I.  more  when  it 
came  to  a  fecond  edition  \  that  he  wrete  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  fent  it  to  the  prefs  in  por¬ 
tions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  fince  read  it 
over.  i. 

Hitherto,  notwithflanding  his  various  publications, 
he  was  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for 
the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  paffing  over  him  4  but 
having  been  early  in  1762  reprefented  to  the  king  as 
a  very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  pro- 
vifion,  his  majefly  was  plea  fed  to  grant  him  a  p«nfion, 
which  Lord  Bute,  then  firft  minifler,  allured  him  “  was 
not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  do ,  but  for 
what  he  had  already  done.”  A  fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  if  it  diminifhed  his  diftrefs,  increafed 
his  indolence  $  for  as  he  conflantly  avowed  that  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gain  money,  as  he 
had  now  what  was  abundantly  fnfficient  for  all  his  pur- 
pofes,  as  he  delighted  in  converfation,  and  was  vilited 
and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant,  and  the  learn¬ 
ed,  very  little  of  his  time  wTas  part  in  folitary  fludy. 
Solitude  was  indeed  his  averlion  and  that  he  might 
>avoid  it  as  much  as  pofliblc,  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  and 
he,  in  1  764,  inftituted  a  club,  which  exifled  long  with¬ 
out  a  name,  but  was  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Literary  Club.  It  confifted  of  fome  of  the  moll  en¬ 
lightened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  at  the  Turk’s  Head 
in  Gerard *ftreet,  Soho,  one  evening  in  every  week  at 
jeven,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed  “  the  feafl  of  reafon 
and  the  flow  of  foul.” 

In  1765,  when  Johnfon  was  more  than  ufually  op- 
prefled  with  conftitutional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu¬ 
nately  introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one 
of  the  moll  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  :  and  it 
is  but  juftice  to  acknowledge,  that  to  the  afliftance 
which  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  gave  him,  to  the  ffielter 
which  their  houfe  afforded  him  for  16  or  17  years, 
and  to  the  pains  which  they  took  to  foothe  or  reprefs 
Ms  uneafy  fancies,  the  public  is  probably  indebted  for 
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fome  of  the  mod  maflerly  as  well  as  mod  popular  Johnfon. 

works  which  he  ever  produced.  At  length,  in  the - - 

Odober  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition 
of  Shakefpeare,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pre¬ 
face,  where  the  excellencies  and  defers  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  bard  are  difplayed  with  fuch  judgement,  as  muff 
plcafe  every  man  whole  tafle  is  not  regulated  by  the 
ilandard  of  fafliion  or  national  prejudice.  In  1767 
he  was  honoured  by  a  private  converfation  with  the 
king  in  the  library  at  the  queen’s  houfe  :  and  two 
years  afterwards,  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  See.  he  -was  nominated 
profeflor  of  ancient  literature  j  an  office  merely  hono¬ 
rary,  and  conferred  on  him,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  his  friend  the  preiident. 

In  the  variety  of  fubjeds  on  which  lie  had  hitherto 
exercifed  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  fince  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle  with  the 
difputes  of  contending  fadions ;  but  having  feen  with 
indignation  the  methods  which,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he 
publifhed  in  1770  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  Falfe 
Alarm  $”  in  which  he  aiTerts,  and  labours  to  prove  by 
a  variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  that  the 
expulfion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
equivalent  to  exclufion,  and  that  no  fuch  calamity  as 
the  fubverfion  of  the  conflitution  was  to  be  feared  from 
an  ad  warranted  by  ufage,  which  is  the  law  of  par¬ 
liament.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles 
maintained  in  this  publication,  it  unqueflionably  con¬ 
tains  much  wdt  and  much  argument,  expreffed  in  the 
author’s  befl  ffyle  of  compofition  ;  and  yet  it  is  known 
to  have  been  written  between  eight  o’clock  on  Wed- 
nefday  night  and  twelve  o’clock  on  the  Thurfday 
night,  when  it  was  read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  his  co¬ 
ming  from  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1771  he  pub- 
liflied  another  political  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  Thoughts 
on  the  late  tranfadions  refpeding  Falkland’s  iflands 
in  which  he  attacked  Junius ;  and  he  ever  afterwards 
delighted  himfelf  with  the  thought  of  having  deflroyed 
that  able  writer,  whom  he  certainly  furpaffed  in  ner¬ 
vous  language  and  pointed  ridicule. 

In  1773  he  vifited  with  Mr  Bofwell  fome  of  the 
moft  conflderable  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  a  volume  which  abounds  in  extenflve  philofophical 
views  of  fociety,  ingenious  fentiments,  and  lively  de¬ 
scription,  but  which  offended  many  perfons  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Offian.  For  the  degree  of 
offence  that  was  taken,  the  book  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  contain  a  fufficient  reafon  :  if  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems  be  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  con- 
dud  of  their  editor  than  to  the  violence  of  Johnfon. 

In  1774,  the  parliament  being  diffolved,  he  addreffed 
to  the  eledors  of  Great  Britain  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
“  The  Patriot  5”  of  which  the  deflgn  was  to  guard 
them  from  impofition,  and  teach  them  to  diftinguifh 
true  from  falfe  patriotifm.  In  1775  he  publifhed 
“  Taxation  no  tyranny  )  in  anfwer  to  the  refolutions 
and  addrefs  of  the  American  Congrefs.”  In  this 
performance  his  admirer  Mr  Bofwell  cannot,  he  fays, 
perceive  that  ability  of  argument  or  that  felicity  of  ex- 
preffion  for  which  on  other  oecafions  Johnfon  was  fo 
eminent.  This  is  a  Angular  criticifm.  To  the  affumed 

principle 


John  fort. 
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principle  upon  which  the  reafoning  of  the  pamphlet 
refts  many  have  obje&ed,  and  perhaps  their  objec¬ 
tions  are  well  founded  ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
“  the  fupreme  power  of  every  community  has  the 
right  of  requiring  from  all  its  fubje&s  filch  contribu¬ 
tions  as  are  neceffary  to  the  public  fafety  or  public 
profperity,”  it  will  be  found  a  very  difficult  talk  to 
break  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  Britifh  parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  As  to  the  exprejfion  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  “  Jour¬ 
nal  of  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,”  that  a  controvertift 
“  ought  not  to  ftrike  foft  in  battle,”  muff  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  uncommonly  happy,  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  as  well  as  moff 
correct  pieces  of  compofition  that  ever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  its  author.  Thefe  efiays  drew  upon  him  nu¬ 
merous  attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  defpifed  ;  for 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  “  A  letter  addreffed 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  occafioned  by  his  political  pub¬ 
lications,”  gave  him  great  uneafinefs,  the  contrary  is 
manifeft,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  collected  them  into  a  volume  with  the  title  of 

Political  Tra£fs  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler.”  In 
1765  Trinity  College  Dublin  had  created  him  LL.D. 
by  diplorna*  and  he  now  received  the  fame  honour 
from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  *,  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  boafl  of  it,  he  was  highly 
gratified.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  cafe  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  to  exercife  that  humanity 
which  in  him  w7as  obedient  to  every  call.  Dr  William 
Dodd,  a  clergyman,  under  fentence  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  intereft  Johnfon  in 
his  behalf,  and  procured  from  him  two  of  the  moll 
energetic  compofitions  of  the  kind  ever  feen  ;  the  one 
a  petition  from  himfelf  to  the  king,  the  other  a  like 
addrefs  from  his  wife  to  the  queen.  Thefe  petitions 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  principal  bookfellers  in  London  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  publiffi  a  body  of  Engliffi  poetry,  Johnfon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and 
give  a  charafler  of  the  w’orks  of  each.  This  talk  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it.  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  mull  convince  every  competent  reader,  that 
as  a  biographer  and  a  critic,  no  nation  can  produce 
his  equal.  The  work  was  publiffied  in  ten  fmall  vo¬ 
lumes,  of  which  the  firft  four  came  abroad  1778,  and 
the  others  in  1781.  While  the  world  in  general  w&s 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  ftupendous  powers  of  that 
man,  wdio  at  the  age  of  feventy-twro,  and  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  could  produce  a  work 
which  difplays  fo  much  genius  and  fo  much  learning, 
there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice  and  refent- 
ment  were  foftered,  and  whence  attacks  of  different 
forts  i  filled  againft  him.  LThefe  gave  him  not  the  fm all- 
eft  difturbance.  When  told  of  the  feeble,  though  fhrill, 
outcry  that  had  been  raifed,  he  faid — “  Sir,  I  confidered 
myfelf  as  entrufled  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I 
have  given  my  opinion-  fincerely  :  let  them  ihow  where 
they  think  me  wrong.” 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by 
this  performance,  when  death  deprived  him  of  Mr 
Thrale,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  moft  com¬ 
fortable  hours  of  his  life ;  but  it  abated  not  in  John¬ 
son  that  care  for  the  interefts  of  thefe  whom  his  friend 
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had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  Johnfoik 
to  cherifh,  both  in  duty  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  ’  v  ^ri  y 
will,  and  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On 
this  account,  his  vifits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thrale’s  vil¬ 
la,  were  for  fome  time  after  his  death  regularly  made 
on  Monday  and  protra&ed  till  Saturday,  as  they  had 
been  during  his  life  \  but  they  foon  became  lefs  and 
lefs  frequent,  and  he  ftudioufly  avoided  the  mention  of 
the  place  or  the  family.  Mrs  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  fays 
indeed,  that  “  it  grew  extremely  perplexing  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  live  in  the  houfe  -with  him  when  the  mailer  of 
it  was  no  more  \  becaufe  his  diflikes  grew  capricious, 
and  he  could  fcarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the 
houfe  whom  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  her  to  fee.” 

The  perfon  whom  fhe  thought  it  moil  neceffary  for  her 
to  fee  may  perhaps  be  gUeflfed  at  without  any  fuperior 
(hare  of  fagacity  ;  and  if  thefe  were  the  vifits  which 
Johnfon  could  bear,  we  are  fo'far  from  thinking  hi£" 
diflikes  capricious,  though  they  may  have  been  per¬ 
plexing,  that  if  he  had  a&ed  otherwife,  we  fhould 
have  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
whofe  “  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned  , 
upon  him  but  with  refpeft  or  benignity.” 

About  the  middle  of  June  1783  his  conflitution  * 
fuftained  a  feverer  fhock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt, 
by  a  flroke  of  the  palfy  y  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent,  that 
it  awakened  him  out  of  a  found  fleep,  and  rendered 
him  for  a  fhort  time  fpeechlefs.*  As  ufual,  his  recourfe 
under  this  affli&ion  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  was 
coriftant,  fincere,  and  fervent.  He  tried  to  repeat  the 
Lord’s  prayer  firft  in  Englifh,  then  in  Latin,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  Greek  ;  but  lueceeded  only  in  the  laft  at¬ 
tempt  \  immediately  after  which  he  was  again  deprived" 
of  the  power  of  articulation.  .  From  this  alarming  at¬ 
tack  he  recovered  with  wonderful  'quicknefs,  but  it 
left  behind  it  fome  prefages  of  an  hydropic  affeftion^ 
and  he  was  foon  afterwards  feized  with  a  fpafmodic 
afthma  of  fuch  violence  that  he  was  confined  to  the 
houfe  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropfy  increafed,  noL 
withftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  moil  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however, 
fuch  an-interval  of  eafe  as  enabled  him  in  the  fummer 
1784  to  vifit  his  friends  at  Oxford,  Utchfield,  and 
Afiibourne  in  Derby  [hire,  .  The  Romiffi  religion  be¬ 
ing  introduced  one  day  as  the  topic  of  convention 
when  he  was  in  the  houfe  of  Dr  Adams,  Johnfon  . 
faid,  “  If  you.  join  the  Papifts  externally,  they  will  not 
interrogate  you  ftri&ly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets. 

No  reafoning  Papift  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 

There  is  one  fide  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  per- 
fuaded  to  embrace  iu  A  good  man  of  a  timorous 
difpofition, .  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  credulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church 
where  there  are  fo  many  helps  to  go  to  heaven.  I 
would  be  a  PapiiV  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough  ; 
but  an  obftinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  fiiall  ne¬ 
ver  be  a  Papift  unlefs  on  the  near  approach  of  death, 
of  which  I  have  very  great  terror.” 

His  con fi ant  dread  of  death  was  indeed  fo  great,  that 
it  aftonilhed  all  who  had  accefs  to  know  the  piety  of  his 
mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  life.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways  ;  but  doubtlefs 
that  is  the  true  account  which  is  given  in  the  Oila  Po - 
drida ,  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writer,  who  now  adorns 
a  high  Ration  in  the  church  of  England.  “  That  he 
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Jokrtfon.  ftould  r.ot  be  confclous  of  the  abilities  with  which 
-v  --  provjjence  had  bleffed  him  was  impoftible.  He  felt 
his  own  powers  :  he  felt  ivhat  he  was  capable  of  ha¬ 
ving  performed  ;  and  he  faw  how  little,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  he  had  performed.  Hence  his  upprehenfion 
on  the  near  profpeft  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  conftitutional  and  morbid  me¬ 
lancholy,  which  often  excluded  from  his  fight  the 
bright  beams  of  divine  mercy.”  This,  however,  was 
the  cafe  only  while  death  was  approaching  from  fome 
diftance.  From  the  time  that  he  was  certain  it  was  near, 
all  his  fears  were  calmed  ;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
December  1784,  full  of  reiignation,  ffrengthened  by 
faith,  and  joyful  in  hope. 

For  a  juft  character  of  this  great  man  our  limits  af¬ 
ford  not  room:  we  muft  therefore  content  ouifelves 
with  laying  before  our  readers  a  very  (hort  fketch.  His 
flature  was  tall,  his  limbs  were  large,  his  ftrength  was 
more  than  common,  and  his  activity  in  early  life  had 
been  greater  than  fucli  a  form  gave  reafon  to  expe£l : 
but  "he  was  fubjedl  to  an  infirmity  of  the  con vul five 
kind,  refembling  the  diftemper  called  St  Vitus’s  dance; 
and  he  had  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes  Town  in  his 
conftitution,  that  a  fhort  time  before  his  death  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  hardly  remembered  to  have  pafled  one 
day  wholly  free  from  pain.  He  pofleffed  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  understanding  ;  which  were  much  cul¬ 
tivated  by  reading,  and  ftill  more  by  meditation  and 
rebellion.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judge¬ 
ment  keen  and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  retained  with  wonderful  exadlnefs  what  he  fo 
ealllly  colle&ed,  and  pofTefTed  the  power  of  reducing 
to  order  and  fyftem  the  fcattered  hints  on  any  fubjeft 
which  he  had  gathered  from  different  books.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  higheft  place, 
among  his  contemporaries,  in  any  Jingle  department 
of  literature  ;  but,  to  ufe  one  of  his  own  expreflions, 
he  brought  more  tnlnd  to  every  fubjedl,  and  had  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  readij  for  all  occafions, 
than  any  other  man  that  could  be  eafily  named. — 
Though  prone  to  fuperftition,  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
~fpe£ts  fo  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth  faid 
while  Johnfon  firmly  believed  the  Bible,  he  feemed  de¬ 
termined  to  believe  nothing  but  the  Bible.  Of  the 
importance  of  religion  he  had  a  ffrong  fenfe,  and  his 
zeal  for  its  interefts  were  always  awake,  fo  that  pro- 
fanenefs  of  every  kind  was  abafhed  in  his  prefence. — 
The  fame  energy  which  was  difplayed  in  his  literary 
produ&ions,  was  exhibited  alfo  in  his  converfation, 
which  was  various,  ftriking,  and  inftru£live  :  like  the 
fage  in  Raffelas,  he  fpoke,  and  attention  watched  his 
lips ;  he  reafoned,  and  convi&ion  clofed  his  periods  : 
when  he  pleafed,  he  could  be  the  greatefl  fophift  that 
ever  contended  in  the  lifts  of  declamation  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.  His  veracity,  from  the  moft  trivial  to  the 
moft  folemn  occafions,  was  ftrift  even  to  feverity  :  he 
fcorned  to  embellifh  a  ftory  with  fictitious  circum- 
ftances ;  for  what  is  not  a  reprefentation  of  reality,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention.  As  his 
purfe  and  his  houfe  were  ever  open  to  the  indigent,  fo 
was  his  heart  tender  to  thofe  who  wanted  relief,  and 
his  foul  was  fufceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind 
impreftion.  He  had  a  roughnefs  in  his  manner  which 
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fubdued  the  faucy  and  terrified  the  meek  :  but  It  was  only  Johnfton* 
in  his  manner  ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  John-  v 
fon  was  by  thofe  who  knew  him  ;  and  his  works  will 
be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written  fhall  be  under- 
ftood. 

JOHNSTON,  Dr  Arthur,  was  born  at  Cafkieben, 
near  Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  anceftors,  and  pro¬ 
bably  was~ educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  in  that  univerfitv. 

The  lludy  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  was  that  of 
phyfic  ;  and  to  improve  himfelf  in  that  fcience,  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  foreign  parts.  He  was  twice  at  Rome ; 
but  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence  was  Padua,  in 
which  univerfity  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  verfes 
in  the  advocate’s  library  in  Edinburgh.  After  lea¬ 
ving  Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy, 
and  over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  ;  and  at  length  fettled  in  France;  where 
he  met  with  great  applaufe  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived 
there  20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  1 3  children. 

After  24  years  abfence,  he  returned  into  Scotland  in 
1632.  It  appears  by  the  council  books  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  do&or  had  a  fuit  at  law  before  that  court 
about  that  time.  In  the  year  following,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and  made 
Bifhop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a  member  of  that  coun¬ 
cil  :  and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain¬ 
tance  began  between  the  do&or  and  that  prelate,  which 
produced  his  “  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Paraphrafum  Poe- 
tica  for  we  find  that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  do£!or 
printed  a  fpecimen  of  his  Pfalms  at  London,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  them  to  his  lordftiip. 

He  proceeded  to  perfe£t  the  whole,  which  took  him 
up  four  years ;  and  the  firft  edition  complete  was 
publifhed  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London  the 
fame  year.  In  1641,  Dr  Johnfton  being  at  Oxford, 
on  ’a  vifit  to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  married 
to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  that  place, 
was  feized  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not  with¬ 
out  having  feen  the  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that 
proved  to  fatal  to  his  patron.  He  was  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  died ;  which  gave  occafion  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  of  his  learned  friend  Wedderburn  in  his 
Sufpiria  on  the  do&or’s  death  : 

Scotia  moefta,  dole ,  tanti  viduata  fepulchro 

Vaiis  :  is  Angligenis  contigit  altus  honos 

In  what  year  Dr  Johnfton  was  made  phyfician  to 
the  king  does  not  appear  :  it  is  moft  likely  that  the 
archbifhop  procured  him  that  honour  at  his  coming  in¬ 
to  England  in  1633,  at  which  time  he  tranflated  So¬ 
lomon’s  Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verfe,  and  dedicated 
it  to  his  majefty.  His  Pfalms  were  reprinted  at 
Middleburgh,  1642;  London,  1657;  Cambridge,,.  ..; 
Amfterdam  1706;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lauder, 

1739  ;  and  laft  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  claflics, 
at  London,  1741,  8vo,  at  the  expence  of  Auditor  Ben-» 
fon,  who  dedicated  them  to  his  late  majefty,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  edition  memoirs  of  Dr  Johnfton,  with 
the  teftimonies  of  various  learned  perfons.  A  labour¬ 
ed  comparifon  between  the  two  tranflations  of  Pucha- 
nan  and  Johnfton  was  printed  the  fame  year  in  Englifti, 

in 
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Joigny  in  8vo,  entitled,  A  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  Dr  John- 
li  (Ion’s  Pfalms,  &c.  and  A  Conclufion  to  it.  His  tranf- 
IoIaia*  lations  of  the  Te  Uv  Um,  Creed,  Decalogue,  &c.  were 
fubjoined  to  the  Plalms.  His  ether  poetical  works  are 
his  Epigrams  j  his  Parerga  ;  and  his  Mufce  Anglic <z, 
or  commendatory  Verfes  upon  perfons  of  rank  in  church 
and  (late  at  that  time. 

JOIGNY,  a  ,town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
in  the  diocefe  of  Sens,  with  a  very  handfome  caftle. 
It  confifts  of  three  parifhes,  and  is  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Yonne,  in  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47-  56- 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  or  of  fitting 
various  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  is  called  by  the 
French  menuiferie ,  “  fmall  work,”  to  diftinguifti  it  from 
carpentry,  which  is  employed  about  large  and  lefs  curi¬ 
ous  works. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  jundture  of  two 
or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are  call¬ 
ed  by  anatomifts  articulations .  See  Anatomy,  N°  2. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  practice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  fur- 
prifing.  Every  common  poflure- matter  (hows  us  a 
great  deal  of  this  *,  but  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  in- 
(lances  we  ever  had  of  it,  was  in  a  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Clark ,  and  famous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ClaA  the  poflure - 
wafer .  This  man  had  found  the  way,  by  long  prac¬ 
tice,  to  diftort  many  of  the  bones,  of  which  nobody 
before  had  every  thought  it  poflible  to  alter  the  por¬ 
tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  command  of  his 
mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  his 
whole  body  :  fo  that  he  once  impofed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  diftortions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
refufed  to  undertake  his  cure  :  but,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  phyfician,  no  fooner  had  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  faw  him  reftore  himfelf  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftortion 
about  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  Law,  generally  fignifies  a  fettle- 
ment  of  lands  and  tenements,  made  on  a  woman  in  con- 
fideration  of  marriage. 

JOINVILLE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principality, 
and  a  large  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  fituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5.  IO.  N.  Lat.  48.  20, 

JOISTS,  or  Joysts,  in  ArchiteSlure,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  fummers,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  fiocr  are  laid. 

JOKES.  See  Jesting. 

I  OLA  I  A,  a  feftival  at  Thebes,  the  fame  as  that  call¬ 
ed  Heracltia.  ,It  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  Hercules 
and  his  friend  Idas,  who  aflifted  him  in  conquering  the 
hydra.  It  continued  during  feveral  days,  on  the  firft 
of  which  were  offered  folemn  facrifices.  The  next  day 
horfe-races  and  athletic  txercifes  were  exhibited.  The 
following  day  was  fet  apart  for  wreftlingj  the  vidfors 
vrere  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle  generally  ufed 
at  funeral  folemnities.  They  were  fometimes  rewarded 
with  tripods  of  brafs.  The  place  where  the  exercifes 
were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion  ;  where  there  were  to 
be  feen  the  monument  of  Amphitryon  and  the  cenotaph 
of  Idas,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  Thefe  monu¬ 
ments  were  ll rewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 
day  of  the  feftival. 
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Iolas  orloLAUS,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory,  a  fonof  Iphiclus 
king  of  ThefTaly,  who  aflifted  Hercules  in  conquering  the 
hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where  the 
heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at 
the  requeft  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  Iolas  affified  the  Heraclidae  againft  Euryffheus, 
and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  Iolas  had  a  monument  in  Boeotia  and 
Phocis,  where  lovers  ufed  to  go  and  bind  themielves 
by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  confidering  the 
place  as  facred  to  love  and  friendfhip.  According  to 
Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  Iolas  died  and  was  buried  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  fettlemejit  at 
the  head  of  the  Tons  of  Hercules  by  the  50  daughters 
of  Thefpius. 

JOLLOXOCHITL,  an  Indian  word,  fignifying 
Jlower  of  the  heart,  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  bears 
a  large  beautiful  flower,  growing  in  Mexico,  where 
it  is  much  eft eemed  for  its  beauty  and  odour  \  which  lat¬ 
ter  is  fo  powerful,  that  a  (ingle  flower  is  fufficient  to  fill 
a  whole  houfe  with  the  moft  pleafing  fragrance. 

ION,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory,  a  fon  of  Xuthus  and  Creufe 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Selinus  king  of  Algiale.  He  fucCeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father-in-law  $  and  built  a  city,  which  he 
called  Helice  on  account  of  his  wife.  His  fubje<fts  from 
him  received  the  name  of  Ionians,  and  the  country  that 
of  Ionia .  See  Ionia. 

Ion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  w'ho  flourifhed  about 
the  8 2d  Olympiad.  His  tragedies  were  reprefented  at 
Athens,  wrhere  they  met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  He 
is  mentioned  and  greatly  recommended  by  Ariftophanes 
and  Athenaeus,  See. 

IONA,  Jona,  or  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides  j 
a  fmall,  but  celebrated  ifland,  “  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions  (as  Dr  Johnfon  expreffes  it),  wThence 
favage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  bleiTings  of  religion.”  The 
name  Iona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  (ignifying 
a  dove,  in  allufion  to  its  patron  Columba,  w7ho  landed 
here  in  565.  See  Columba. — It  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
feat  of  the  druids  before  his  arrival,  when  its  name  in 
I ri di  w-as  Inis  Di'uniJJj ,  or  the  “  Druid  Idand.”  The 
druids  being  expelled  or  converted,  he  founded  here  a 
cell  of  canons  regular,  who  till  716  differed  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  the  obfervance  of  Eafter  and  in 
the  tonfure.  After  his  death,  the  ifland  retained  his 
name,  and  was  called  Ycolmnb  cill  or  “  Columb’s  cell,” 
now  Icolmkill.  The  Danes  diflodgtd  the  monks  in  the 
9th  century,  and  Cluniacs  were  the  next  order  that 
fettled  here. 

This  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  pariftt  of  Rofs  in 
Mull,  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  the  eaft  fide 
is  moftly  flat:  the  middle  rifes  into  fmall  hills  3  and 
the  weft  fide  is  very  rude  and  rocky  :  the  whole  form¬ 
ing  a  fingular  mixture  of  rock  and  feitility. — There  is 
in  the  ifland  only  one  town,  or  rather  village,  con- 
filling  of  about  60  mean  houfes.  The  population  in 
1798  amounted  to  about  330.  Near  the  town  is 

the  bay  of  Martyrs  (lain  by  the  Danes.  An  oblong  in- 
clofure,  bounded  by  a  ftone  dyke,  and  called  Clachnan 
Druinach ,  in  which  bones  have  been  found,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  burial-place  of  the  Druids  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns-people.  BeyoncT 
R  r  'the 
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Ccna.  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  of  Auftin  cano- 
ne fifes,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  and  faid  to  be  founded 
by  Columba  :  the  church  was  58  feet  by  20,  and  the 
•  eait  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered  deep  with 
cow-dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  laft  priorefs,  with  her 
figure  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  infcrip- 
,tion  on  the  ledge  :  Hie  jacet  domina  Anna  Donaldi 
Ferleti  jilia,  quondam  prior  ejja  de  Jon  a,  quee  obiit  an'o 
m°  d*  xim°  ejus  animam  Altijjimo  commendamus  ;  and 
another  inferibed,  Hie  jacet  Mar  iota  Jilia  Johan  ;  Laitch- 

lain  domini  de .  A  broad  paved  way  leads  hence  to 

the  cathedral  ;  and  on  this  w^ay  is  a  large  handfome  crofs 
called  Macleane' s ,  the  only  one  that  remains  of  360, 
which  were  demolifhed  here  at  the  Reformation.  Rei- 
lig  Ouran,  or  the  Burying-place  of  Oran,  is  the  large 
inclofure  where  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
of  the  ifles,  and  their  defendants,  wrere  buried  in 
three  feveral  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  ifles,  wrho  tra¬ 
velled  over  them  1549,  and  wbofe  account  has  been 
copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publilhed  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  fays,  that  in  his  time  on  one  of  thefe  chapels 
(or  “  tombes  of  flain  formit  like  little  chapels  wfith  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  (lain  on  the  gavil  of  ilk 
ane  of  the  tombes,”  containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays, 
the  remains  of  48  Scotch  monarchs,  from  Fergus  II. 
to  Macbeth,'  1  6  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
race  of  Alpin)  was  inferibed,  Tumulus  regum  Scotue . 
The  next  wTas  infciibed,  Tumulus  regum  Hibernite ,  and 
contained  four  Irifh  monarchs  :  and  the  third,  inferibed 
Tumulus  regnm  Norwegne,  contained  eight  Norwegian 
princes,  or  viceroys  of  the  Hebrides  wThile  they  were 
fubjetfc  to  the  crowm  of  Norway.  Boetius  fays,  that 
Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial-place  of 
his  fucceflbrs,  and  caufed  an  office  to  be  compofed  for 
the  funeral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
difeover  here  wrere  only  certain  flight  remains,  built 
in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  inferip- 
tiens  loft.  Thefe  were  called  Jornaire  nan  rig/i ,  or 
“  the  ridge  of  the  kings.”  Among  thefe  Hones  are 
to  be  feen  only  thefe  two  inferiptions  in  the  Gaelic  or 
Erfe  language  and  ancient  Irifh  chara&ers  :  Cros 
Dotnhail  faPq/ich ,  i.  e.  “  the  crofs  of  Donald  Long- 
lhanks”,  and  that  of  Urchvine  0  Guin ;  and  another 
inferibed  Hie  jacent  prior es  de  Hi/,  Johannes ,  Huge - 
nius,  Patricias ,  in  decretis  olitn  bacularius ,  qui  obiit 
an,  Dom,  milled0  quingentejimo.  About  300  inferip¬ 
tions  were  colledled  here  by  Mr  Sacheverel  in  1688 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  but  afterwards  loft 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  The  place  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  filled  with  grave-ftones,  but  fo  overgrown  with 
weeds,  that  few  or  none  are  at  prefent  to  be  feen,  far 
lefs  any  inferiptions  read.  Here  alfo  Hands  the  chapel 
of  St  Oran,  the  firft  building  begun  by  Columba,  which 
the  evil  fpirits  would  not  fuffer  to  ftand  till  fome  hu¬ 
man  vidlim  was  buried  alive  ;  for  which  fervice  Oran 
offered  himfelf,  and  his .  red  grave-ftone  is  near  the 
door.  In  this  chapel  are  tombs  of  feveral  chiefs,  &c. 
A  little  north-weft  of  the  door  is  the  pedeftal  of  a 
crofs  :  on  it  are  certain  llones  that  feem  to  have  been 
the  fupports  of  a  tomb.  Numbers  w  ho  vifit  this  illand 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  thefe 
thrice  round,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
They  are  called  Clacha-brath  ;  for  it  is  thought  that  the 
brath ,  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  pe- 
defial  on  which  they  ftand  is  worn  through.  Origi- 
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nally  (fays  Mr  Sacheverel)  here  wrere  three  noble  globes  Iona, 
of  white  marble,  placed  on  three  ftone  bafons,  and  thefe 
were  turned  round  ;  but  the  fynod  ordered  them  and 
60  croffes  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  prefent 
ftones  are  probably  fubftituted  in  place  of  thefe  globes. 

The  precindl  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  faneftuary.  Thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law,  not 
to  Ihelter  indiferiminately  every  offender,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  more  bigotted  times  in  Catholic  countries  ;  for 
here  all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded  *,  and  only 
the  unfortunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  firmer, 
was  Ihielded  from  the  inftant  ftroke  of  rigorous  ju- 
ftice.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  incloiure  Hands 
the  cathedral,  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  1 15  leet  long 
by  23,  the  tranfept  70  feet :  the  pillars  ol  the  choir 
have  their  capitals  charged  with  feripture  and  other 
hiftories  ;  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs  of  two  ab¬ 
bots  and  a  knight.  A  fragment  remains  of  the  altar- 
Hcne  of  white  marble  veined  with  gray.  This 
church  is  aferibed  to  Maldwin  in  the  7th  centry  ;  but 
the  prefent  ftruclure  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that  age. 

Moil  of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from  the 
Nun’s  ifland  in  the  found.  Two  parallel  walls  of  a  co¬ 
vered  way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach  from 
the  fouth-eaft  corner  to  the  fea.  In  the  church-yard  is 
a  fine  crofs  of  a  Angle  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet  high, 

22  inches  broad,  and  10  inches  thick.  Near  the  fouth- 
eaft  end  is  Mary’s  chapel.  The  monaftery  is  behind 
the  chapel  ;  of  wdiich  only  a  piece  of  the  cloifters  re¬ 
mains,  and  fome  facred  black  ftones  in  a  corner,  on 
which  contracts  and  alliances  were  made  and  oaths 
fworn.  Eaft  of  it  was  the  abbot’s  gardens  and  of¬ 
fices.  North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  the 
ifles  after  the  feparation  of  Man  from  them.  This  fee 
was  endowed  with  13  iflands;  feveral  of  which  were 
frequently  taken  away  by  the  chieftains.  The  title 
of  Soder,  which  fome  explained  Soter,  Zdlr,^,  u  the  name 
of  Chrift,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,”  is  really  de- 
rivied  from  the  diftin&ion  of  the  diocefe  into  the  north¬ 
ern  iflands  or  Nordereys  (i.  e.  all  to  the  north  of  Ad- 
namurchan  point),  and  the  Southern  or  Sudereys ; 
which  laft  being  the  moft  important,  the  ifle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaftic  buildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  druidical  fepulchral  remains. 

Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  wffiich  with  the 
ifland-  was  governed  by  an  abbot-prefbyter,  who  had 
rule  eyen  over  biihops.  The  place  where  Columba 
landed  is  a  pebbly  beach,  where  a  heap  of  earth  re- 
prefents  the  form  of  his  fhip.  Near  it  is  a  hill  with  a 
circle  of  ftones  called  Cnoc-nar  aimgeal,  or  u  the  hill  of 
angels,”  wfith  whom  the  faint  held  conference  ;  and  on 
Michaelmas  day  the  inhabitants  courfed  their  horfes 
round  it,  a  remain  of  the  cuftom  of  bringing  them  there 
to  be  bleffed.  In  former  times,  this  ifland  was  the 
place  where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valuable 
old  manuferipts  wrere  kept.  Of  thefe  moft  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  deftroyed  at  the  Reformation  ;  but 
many,  it  is  faid,  rvere  carried  to  the  Scotch  college  at 
Douay  in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fome  of  them  may 
Hill  be  recovered.  In  the  ifland  of  Iona  a  fchoolmafter 
is  eftabliffied  ;  but  there  is  no  temple  for  wcrftiip,  no 
inftru&or  in  religion,  excepting  the  fchoolmafter,  unlefs 
it  is  vifited  by  the  parilh  minifter  from  another  ifland. 

JONAH, 
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Jonah  JONAH,  ox  Prophecy  of ’Jonah,  a  canonical  book 
11  of  the  Old  Tedament  ;  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Jo- 
J0^5,  nah  (about  771  B.  C.)  was  ordered  to  go  and  prophecy 
the  dedruftion  of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their 
wickednefs.  But  the  prophet,  indead  of  obeying  the 
divine  command,  embarked  for  Tarfhith  •  when,  a  tem¬ 
ped;  arifing,  the  mariners  threw  him  into  the  fea  :  he 
was  fwallowed  by  a  great  fifli  ;  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  his  belly,  was  call  upon  the  land. 
Hereupon  being  fenfible  of  his  pad  danger  and  furpri- 
fing  deliverance,  he  Betook  himfelf  to  the  journey  and 
embafiy  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and  arriving  at 
Nineveh  the,  metropolis  of  Aflyria,  he,  according  to 
his  commiflion,  boldly  laid  open  their  fins  and  mifear- 
riages,  and  proclaimed  their  fudden  overthrow  :  upon 
which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  fading,  and  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin.  Jonah  upon 
this,  fearing  to  pafs  for  a  falfe  prophet,  retired  to  a  hill 
at  fome  di dance  from  the  city  ;  where  God,  by  a  mira¬ 
cle,  condefcended  to  fiiow  him  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
his  difeontent. 

JONATHAN,  the  fon  of  Saul,  celebrated  in  facred 
liidory  for  his  valour,  and  his  friendfhip  for  David  a- 
gaind  the  intered  of  his  own,  houfe.  Slain  in  battle 
1055  B.  C. 

Jonathan  Maccahccus ,  brother  of  Judas,  a  renowned 
general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Bacchides  the  Syrian 
general,  who  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept  a 
peace  ;  conquered  Demetrius  Soter,  and  afterwards  A- 
pollonius,  that  prince’s  general  ;  but,  being  enfnared 
by  Tryphon,  was  put  to  death  144  B.  C. 

JONES,  Inigo,  a  celebrated  Engliih  architeft,  was 
the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was  born  m 
1572.  He  was  at  fird  put  apprentice  to  a  joiner  j  but 
early  didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  inclination  to  drawing 
.  or  defigriing,  and  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  for 
his  fkill  in  landfcape-painting.  This  afterwards  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  favour  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  fent  him  abroad  with  a  handfome  allowance  in  or¬ 
der  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  that  branch.  He  was  no  foon- 
er  at  Rome,  than  he  found  himfelf  in  his  proper  fphere  : 
he  felt  that  nature  had  not  formed  him  to  decorate  ca¬ 
binets,  but  to  defign  palaces.  He  dropt  the  pencil  and 
conceived  Whitehall.  In  the  date  of  Venice  he  faw 
the  works  of  Palladio,  and  learned  how  beautiful  tade 
may  be  exerted  on  a  lefs  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  em¬ 
pire.  How  his  abilities  didinguifired  themfelves  in  a  fpot 
where  they  certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  aft,  we  are 
not  told,  though  it  would  not  be  the  lead  curious  part 
of  his  hidory  ;  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  drength  of  his 
reputation  at*  Venice,  Chridian  IV.  invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his  architeft ;  but  on 
what  buildings  he  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
are  yet  to  learn.  .Tames  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  Queen  Anne  took  him  in  the  quality  of  her  ar¬ 
chiteft  to  Scotland,  He  ferved  Prince  Henry  in  the 
fame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  the 
works  was  granted  to  him  in  reverfion.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince,  with  whom  at  lead  all  his  lamented 
qualities  did  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into 
Italy,  and,  affided  by  ripenefs  of  judgment,  perfefted 
his  tade.  To  the  interval  between  thefe  voyages  Mr 
Walpole  is  inclined  to  adign  thofe  buildings  of  Inigo, 


which  are  lefs  pure,  and  border  too  much  upon  the  ba-  Jones, 
dard  dyle,  which  one  may  call  King  James's  Gothic.  v~ 
Inigo’s  defigns  of  that  period  are  not  Gothic,  but  have 
a  littlcnefs  of  parts,  and  a  weight  of  ornaments,  with 
which  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  tade  was  encumbered, 
and  which  he  fliook  off  in  his  grander  defigns.  The 
furveyor’s  place  fell,  and  he  returned  to  England  ;  and, 
as  if  architefture  was  not  all  he  had  learned  at  Rome, 
with  an  air  of  Roman  difinteredednefs  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  extremely  in 
debt  ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  comptroller  and  pay- 
mader  to  imitate -his  example,  till  the  whole  arrears 
wTere  cleared. 

In  1620,  he  wras  employed  in  a  manner  very  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  genius  :  King  James  fet  him  upon  di  Cover¬ 
ing,  that  is,  gueffing,  who  were  the  founders  of  Stone  - 
henge.  His  ideas  wTere  all  Romanifed  ;  confequently, 
his  partiality  to  his  favourite  people,  which  ought  rather 
to  have  prevented  him  from  charging  them  with  that 
mafs  of  barbarous  clumfinefs,  made  him  conclude  it  a 
Roman  temple. 

In  the  fame  year  Jones  wTas  appointed  one  of  the 
commifiioners  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul’s ;  but  which 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1 633,  when  Laud, 
then  bifhop  of  London,  laid  the  fird  done,  and  Inigo 
the  fourth.  In  the  redoration  of  that  cathedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  fird  renewed  the  fides 
with  very  bad  Gothic  ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  por¬ 
tico,  magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He 
committed  the  fame  error  at  Winch eder,  thruding  a 
fereen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  tade  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral.  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means  fuc- 
cefsful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of  Jfin- 
coln’s-Inn  has  none  of  the  charafteridics  of  that  archi¬ 
tefture.  The  cloyder  beneath  feems  oppreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  building  above. 

The  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  erefting  of 
the  Banqueting-houfe  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles;  but 
it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Nicholas  Stone,  that 
it  was  begun  in  1619,  and  finifhed  in  two  years — a 
final  1  part  of  the  pile  defigned  for  the  palace  of  our 
kings  ;  but  fo  complete  in  itfelf,  that  it  dands  a  model 
of  the  mod  pure  and  beautiful  tade.  Several  plates  of 
the  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been  given  ;  but 
Mr  Walpole  thinks,  from  no  finifhed  defign.  The 
four  great  fheets  are  evidently  made  up  from  gene¬ 
ral  hints  ;  nor  could  fuch  a  fource  of  invention  and 
tade  as  the  mind  of  Inigo  ever  produce  fo  much  fame- 
nefs.  The  whole  fabric,  however,  was  fo  glorious  an 
idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment  (fays  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole),  in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy 
feene  that  pafled  before  the  windows  of  that  very  Ban- 
queting-houfe. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somer fet -houfe,  where 
a  chapel  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in¬ 
tended  bride  of  the  prince.  The  chapel  is  dill  in  be¬ 
ing.  The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was 
defigned,  and  the  water-gate,  were  erefted  afterwards 
on  the  defigns  of  Inigo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York- 
dairs. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Charles,  Jones  was  continued  in 
R  r  2  his 
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his  poJfls  under  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as  Pur¬ 
veyor  was  8s.  4d.  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  46I.  a- 
year  for  houfe-rent,  befides  a  clerk,  and  incidental  ex¬ 
igences.  What  greater  rewards  he  had,  are  not  upon 
record. 

During  the  profperous  (late  of  the  king’s  affairs,  the 
pleasures  of  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much  tafte 
and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  were  alL  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amufe- 
xnents.  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
feftivah  of  Louis  XIV.  were  copied  from  the  fhows 
exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  mod  polite  court 
in  Europe.  Ben  Johnfon  was  the  laureat*,  Inigo  Jones 
the  inventor  of  the  decorations  $  Laniere  and  Fera- 
bofeo  compofed  the  fymphonies  j  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  young  nobility,  danced  in  the  interludes.  We 
have  accounts  of  many  of  tbofe  entertainments,  called 
tnafques  ;  they  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Lord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  defigns  for 
thefe  folemnities,  by  Inigo’s  own  hand,  confiding  of 
Habits,  mafks,  feenes,  See.  The  harmony  of  thefe 
inafks  was  a  little  interrupted  by^  a  war  that  broke  out 
between  the  compofers,  Inigo  and  Ben,  in  which,  who¬ 
ever  was  the  aggreffor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnfon 
took  care  to  be  mofl  in  the  wrong. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not  fcarce  5  Sur¬ 
geon’s  hall  is  one  of  his  bed:  works.  One  of  the  mod 
admired  is  the  arcade  of  Covent-garden,  and  the 
church  :  u  Two  druClures  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  of 
which  I  want  tade  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  the  piladers  are  as  ar¬ 
rant  and  homely  dripes  as  any  pladerer  wrnuld  make. 
7'he  barn-roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  drikes 
my  eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as 
it  could  do  if  it  covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  mud 
be  owned,  that  the  defeCt  is  not  in  the  architeCt,  but 
in  the  order. — Who  ever  faw  a  beautiful  Tufcan  build¬ 
ing  ?  Would  the  Romans  have  chofen  that  order  for 
a  temple  ?”  The  expence  of  building  that  church  w?as 
4500I. 

Ambrefhury  in  Wiltfhire  w7as  defigned  by  Jones,  but 
executed  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Jones  wTas  one  of 
the  firfi.  that  obferved  the  fame  diminution  of  piladers 
as  in  pillars.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  this  fingula- 
rity.  In  1618,  a  fpecial  commidion  wras  iffued  to  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  earls  of  Worceder,  Pembroke, 
Arundel,  and  others,  to  plant  and  reduce  to  uniformi¬ 
ty,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  as  it  fhall  be  drawn  by  way 
of  map,  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  w7orks.  That  fquare  is  laid  out  wfith  a 
regard  to  fo  trifling  a  fingularity,  as  to  be  of  the  exaCt 
dimenfions  of  one  of  the  pyramids  :  this  w’ould  have 
been  admired  in  thofc  ages  when  the  keep  at  Ken- 
n  el  worth  Cadle  was  ereCted  in  the  form  of  an  horfe- 
fetter,  and  the  Efcurial  in  the  fhape  of  St  Laurence’s 
gridiron. 

Colefhill  in  Berkfhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Matthew 
Pleydell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-hall  in  Kent, 
were  Jones’s.  He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Cadle  Afh- 
by,  and  finifhed  one  front  :  but  the  civil  war  interrup¬ 
ted  his  progrefs  there  and  at  Stoke-park  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire.  Shaftfbury-houfe,  now7  the  London  Lying- 
iq  hofpital,  on  the  caft  fide  of  Alderfgate-ftreet,  is  a 
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beautiful  front.  The  Grange,  the  feat  of  the  lord  Jones, 
chancellor  Henley  in  Hampfhire,  is  entirely  of  this 
mader.  It  is  not  a  large  hpufe,  but  by  far  one  of  the 
bed  proofs  of  his  tafte.  The  hall,  which  opens  to  a 
fmall  vefiibule  w’ith  a  cupola,  and  the  fiaircafe  ad¬ 
joining,  are  beautiful  models  of  the  purefi  and  mod 
clafiic  antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beaufort-garden  at 
Chelfea,  defigned  by  Jones,  was  purchafed  by  Lord 
Burlington,  and  tranfported  to  Chiftviek.  He  drew  a 
plan  for  a  palace  at  Newmarket  *,  but  not  that  wretched 
hovel  that  dands  there  at  prefent.  One  of  the  mod 
beautiful  of  his  works  is  the  queen’s  houfe  at  Green¬ 
wich.  The  fird  idea  of  the  hofpital  is  faid  to  have  been 
taken  from  his  papers  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Heriot’s 
hofpital  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
his  time  on  Glammis  cadle  in  Forfarfhire  in  Scotland, 
are  fpecimens  of  the  defigns  of  Inigo  Jones. 

Inigo  taded  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mader.  He 
was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  :  in 
J  646  he  paid  545I.  for  his  delinquency  and  fequeftra- 
tion.  Whether  it  wTas  before  or  after  this  fine,  it  is  un¬ 
certain,  that  he  and  Stone  the  mafon  buried  their  joint 
dock  in  Scotland  yard  5  but  an  order  being  publilhed  to 
encourage  the  informers  of  fuch  concealments,  and  four 
perfons  being  privy  to  the  fpot  w’here  the  money  w?as 
hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in  Lambeth-marfh. 

Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,'  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Somerfet-houfe,  July  21.  1651.  Several  of  his  defigns 
have  been  publilhed  by  Mr  Kent,  Mr  Colin  Campbell, 
and  Mr  Ifaac  Ware.  He  left  in  MS.  fome  curious  notes 
on  Palladio’s  architecture,  which  are  inferted  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Palladio  publilhed  in  1714. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  the  fon  of  William  Jones  Efq. 
an  eminent  mathematician,  cotemporary  with  the  great 
Newrton,  w7as  born  in  London  on  the  28th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  j  746,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Harrow  fchool,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Robert  Sum¬ 
ner,  wThom  he  has  celebrated  in  a  eulogium  which  will 
probably  be  coeval  with  time.  From  Harrow  fchool 
he  went  to  Univerfity  college,  Oxford,  where  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  his  literary  acquifitions  excited  the  admiration  of 
all. 

He  travelled  through  France  at  the  age  of  23, 
taking  up  his  refidence  for  fome  time  at  Nice,  where 
man,  and  the  various  forms  of  government,  became  the 
favourite  objeCts  of  his  inveftigation.  A  wfilh  to  relievo 
his  mother  from  the  burden  of  his  education,  made  him 
long  for  a  fellowhfip  in  his  college,  but  having  no  im¬ 
mediate  profpeCl  of  obtaining  it,  he  in  1765  became 
tutor  to  young  Lord  Althorpe,  afterwards  Earl  Spen¬ 
cer,  in  which  fituation  he  was  introduced  to  the  bei;  of 
company,  and  had  alfo  leifure  to  profecute  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  the  farther  cultivation  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  which  wrere  objeCts  ever  dear  to 
hhn. 

He  obtained  next  year,  the  fellowlhip  he  expe&ed,. 
and  was  thus  raifed  to  a  Hate  which  he  could  not  help 
viewing  as  independent.  Being  at  Spa  with  his  pupil 
in  the  year  1767,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  German  language  j 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  requefted  by  the  duke 
of  Grafton’s  under-fecretary,  to  undertake  a  tranfiation 
of  a  Perfian  MS.  of  the  life  of  Nadir  Shaw,  into  the 
French  language,  of  which  the  king  of  Denmark  was 
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Jones,  anxious  to  have  a  verfion.  This,  his  firft  publication, 
appeared  in  1770,  with  the  addition  of  a  treatife  on 
oriental  poetry,  which  was  very  much  admired,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elegance  of  the  French  ftyle  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  tranflation.  For  this  excellent  publica¬ 
tion  it  appears  that  he  received  nothing  more  than  a  di¬ 
ploma  from  his  Danifh  majefty,  conftituting  him  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  with 
a  warm  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  his  own  fove- 
reign. 

That  he  might  be  enabled  to  gratify  his  commenda¬ 
ble  ambition,  he  now  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  fome 
profcfTion  through  life  *,  and,  as  he  had  conceived  an 
early  predileftion  for  the  law,  he  made  that  the  objeft 
of  his  choice  ;  and  in  the  month  of  September  1770, 
lie  entered  at  the  Temple.  Yet  the  ftudies  of  his  pro- 
feflion  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  thofe  literary 
advances,  in  which  he  fo  nruch  delighted,  and  oriental 
literature  ftill  continued  a  favourite  objeft.  When  the 
life  of  Zoroafter  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  preliminary  difcourfe  to  which  the  uni- 
verflty  of  Oxford  had  been  attacked,  our  author  de¬ 
fended  it  in  a  pamphlet  written  with  feverity  and  with 
elegance.  In  1772,  he  publifhed  a  fmall  volume  of 
poems,  being  tranflations  from  the  Afiatic  poets,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  grace  and  brilliancy  of  their  ftyle  5 
and  in  1774  appeared  his  work  “  De  Poeji  Ajiatica ,” 
the  beauty  and  parity  of  the  Latin  in  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  exciting  the  admiration  of  men  of  literature  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
beginning  of  1774,  but  declined  to  aft  in  that  capaci¬ 
ty  without  a  previous  knowledge  of-  the  aftual  bufinefs 
of  the  profeflion.  He  was  appointed  a  commiflioner  of 
bankrupts  in  1776,  about  which  period  he  addreffed  a 
letter  to  Lord  Althorpe,  in  which  he  beautifully  ex- 
preffes  his  ardent  wifti  to  have  conftitutional  liberty  efta- 
blifhed  by  conftitutional  means. 

His  tranflation  of  the  fpeeches  of  Ifceus,  on  account 
of  his  elegant  ftyle,  his  profound  critical  and  hiftorical 
knowledge,  commanded  the  admiration  of  every  com¬ 
petent  judge.  Soon  after  this  his  praftice  at  the  bar 
increafed  with  rapidity  5  but  he  had  little  reafon  ta 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  profpeft  of  advancement  in 
profeflional  rank  and  dignity,  becaufe  he  was  known 
to  be  convinced  of  the  injnftice  of  the  Britifli  caufe 
refpefting  the  American  war,  which  he  -was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  5  and  therefore  an  oppofer  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  thofe  who  had  the  direftion  of  public  affairs, 
had  little  preferment  to  look  for.  In  1780  he  became 
a  candidate  to  fucceed  to  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  asL  re- 
prefentative  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
in  which  he  was  refpeftably  fupported  5  but  his  politi¬ 
cal  fentiments  were  ill  fuited  to  fecure  him  a  majority, 
which  made  him  decline  the  conteft  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion.  He  foon  after  publifhe  J  .  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
“An  Inquiry  into  the  legal  mode  of  fuppreffing  riots, 
with  a  conftitutional  plan  of  future  defence,”  recom-. 
mending  the  propriety  of  making  every  citizen  a  foldier 
in  cafes  of  imminent  danger.  He  next  publifhed  a 
tranflation  of  feven  ancient  poems  of  the  higheft  repu¬ 
tation  in  Arabia,  which,  with  an  ode  on  the  marriage 
of  Lord  Althorpe,  procured  for  him  the  higheft  repu-. 
tation.  His  effay  on  the  laws  of  bailments  was  alfo 
much  adgaired,  as  was  his  fpeech  at  the  London  tavern 
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in  defence  of  a  parliamentary  reform  in  1782.  At 
Paris,  he  drew  up  a  dialogue  between  a  farmer  and  a  v"" 
country  gentleman  on  the  principles  of  government, 
publifhed  in  Wales  by  the  dean  of  St  Afaph,  for 
which  a  bill  of  indiftment  was  preferred  againft  that 
clergyman.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr  Jones 
avowed  himfelf  to  be  the  author,  and  allerted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  it  contained  to  be  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the 
Britifli  constitution  5  but  it  appears  that  he  afterwards 
relaxed  confiderably  in  his  political  ardour. 

After  the  refignation  of  Lord  North,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Shelburne,  Mr  Jones  was  nominated  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  Britifh  territories  of  India,  an  ap¬ 
pointment  which  he  had  long  wiftied  for,  as  it  would  . 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  profecuting  his  favourite 
refearches  into  oriental  literature.  He  was  chofen  a 
judge  in  March  1783,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 
He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and  entered  upon 
his  office  in  December,  opening  the  feffions  with  rv 
very  elegant  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Here  he  plan¬ 
ned  the  inftitution  of  a  fociety  fimilar  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  many  valuable  labours  and  refearches 
of  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  He 
collefted  materials  for  a  complete  digeft  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws,  .which  interefting  work  he  did 
not  live  to  bring  to  a  conclufion.  The  publication  of 
the  “  Aliatic  Refearches”  occupied  much  of  his  atten  - 
tion.  In  1789  he  tranflated  an  ancientTndian  drama 
called  “  Sacontala,”  which  has  been  confidered  as  am 
interefting  curiofity.  In  1 794  he  gave  the  world  his 
“  Ordinances  of  Menu,”  a  famous  Indian  legiflator,  - 
containing  a  fyftem  of  duties  both  civil  and  religious. 

The  climate  of  India  proving  unfavourable  to  the  - 
health  of  Lady  Jones,  obliged  her  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  whither  Sir  William  foon  defigned  to  follow" 
her.  On  the  2Cth  of  April  1794,  he  was  feized  at' 
Calcutta  with  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  fet 
the  powers  of  medicine  at  defiance,  and  on  the  27th  of 
the  fame  month  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence- without 
pain  or  ftruggle. 

It  may  be  fairly  afferted  that  few  men  have  died- 
more  refpefted  or  regretted,  as  few  have  paffed  a  more 
ufeful  and  irreproachable  life.  The  uncommon  extent 
of  his  erudition  has  been  difplayed  in  all  his  writings, 
and  fcarcely  any  fubjeft  of  human  refearch  efcaped  his- 
notice.  He  has  fcarcely  ever  been  equalled  as  a  lin- 
guift,  for  he  is  faid  to  have  been  more  or  lefs  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  about  28  different -languages.  Tafte  and  ele¬ 
gance  marked  all  his  exertions,  and  . he  might  have  ri- 
fen  as  a  poet  to  the  very  firft  rank.  Great  as  his 
knowledge  was,  his  virtue  and  religion  were  not  infe¬ 
rior.  In  whatever  light  we  think  proper  to  view  him 
as  (landing  in  relation,  to  fociety,  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  a  permanent  monument  to  his  memory,  his  affec¬ 
tionate  lady  publifhed  his  whole  finifhed  works  in  fix 
quarto  volumes,  in  the  year  17995.  and  a  marble  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory  by  the  fame  endearing  friend,  is 
placed  in  the  antiehamber  of  Univerfity  college, 
Oxford.  The  Eaft  India  Company  alfo  voted  a  mo-- 
nument  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  a 
ftatue  of  him  to  be  fent  out  to  Bengal.  Memoirs  of 
his  life  were  publifhed  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  a 
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loma  fociety  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal  who  had  been  educated 
H  at  Oxford,  fubfcribed  a  fum  for  a  prize  dilTertation  on 

— * his  character  and  merits,  by  ftudents  in  that  univer- 

fity. 

IONIA,  a  country  of  Afta  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  /Eolia,  on  the  weft  by  the  Aegean  and  Ica- 
l'ian  Teas,  on  the  fouth  by  Caria,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  colonies 
from  Greece  and  particularly  Attica,  by  the  Ionians 
or  fubjeds  of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  i  2  fmall 
Hates,  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ancients.  Thefe  1  2  Hates  were  Priene, 
Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomense,  Ephefus,  Lebed  os, 
Teos,  Phocaea,  Ery three,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of 
Samos  and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium  from  the  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  flocked  there  from  every  part  of 
Ionia.  After  they  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  their 
freedom  and  independence,  they  were  made  tributary 
to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Croefus.  The  Athenians 
affiled  them  to  fhake  off  the  flavery  of  the  Afiatic 
monarchs  \  but  they  foon  forgot  their  duty  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  the 
Perfian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  reftored  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  under  the  di&ator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  al¬ 
ways  celebrated  for  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

IONIC  order.  See  Architecture,  N°  45. 

Ionic  DialeB ,  in  Grammar ,  a  manner  of  fpeaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

Ionic  SeB  wTas  the  firft  of  the  ancient  fefts  of  phi- 
lofophers ;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Elcatic. 
The  founder  of  this  feft  was  Thales,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occalioned  his  followers  to 
affume  the  appellation  of  Ionic  :  Thales  was  fucceeded 
by  Anaximander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Mi¬ 
letus  *,  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  fucceeded  them,  and 
removed  his  fchool  from  Alia  to  Athens,  where  Socra¬ 
tes  was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  diftinguiftiing  tenet 
of  this  fe£l,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natural 
things. 

IONIUM  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily 
and  Greece.  That  part  of  the  Aegean  fea  which  lies 
on  the  coafts  of  Ionia  in  Alia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Io¬ 
nia ,  and  not  the  Ionian  fea.  According  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  the  Ionian  fea  receives  its  name  from  Io,  who 
fwam  acrofs  there  after  Ihe  had  been  metamorphofed 
into  a  heifer. 

JONK,  or  Joxque,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  kind  of 
fmall  Ihip,  very  common  in  the  Eaft;  Indies.  Thefe 
veffels  are  about  the  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats  ;  and 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  building,  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  naval  architecture  ufed  by  the  na¬ 
tions  to  which  they  belong.  Their  fails  are  frequently 
made  of  mats,  and  their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JOPPA,  a  fea-port  town  in  Paleftine,  lying  fouth 
of  Caefarea  \  and  anciently  the  only  port  to  Jerufalem, 
whence  all  the  materials  fent  from  Tyre  towards  the 
Building  of  Solomon’s  temple  were  brought  hither 
and  landed,  (2  Chr.  ii.  16).  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Japhet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name 
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Japho,  afterwards  moulded  into  Joppa ;  and  the  very 
heathen  geographers  fpeak  of  it  as  built  before  the  flood. 
It  is  now  called  Jaffa,  fomewhat  nearer  to  its  firft  ap¬ 
pellation,  and  is  but  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition, 

JOR,  the  Hebrew  for  a  river,  which,  joined  with 
Dan,  concurs  to  form  the  term  Jordan,  See  Dan. 

JOIIDANO,  Lucca,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1632.  He  became  very  early 
a  difcipie  of  Jofeph  Ribera }  but  going  afterwards  to 
Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  aftifted  in  his  great  works.  Some 
of  his  pi£fures  being  feen  by  Charles  II.  king  of 
Spain,  he  engaged  him  in  painting  the  Efcurial  j  in 
which  talk  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  great  painter. 
The  king  ftiowed  him  a  piClure  of  Baffani,  expreflmg 
his  concern  that  he  had  not  a  companion  :  Lucca 
painted  one  fo  exaCtly  in  Baffani’s  maimer,  that  it  was 
taken  for  a  performance  of  that  mafter  $  and  for  this 
fervice  he  was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  feveral  ho¬ 
nourable  and  valuable  employments.  The  great  works 
he  executed  in  Spain  gave  him  ftill  greater  reputa¬ 
tion  when  he  returned  to  Naples  j  fo  that  though  he 
was  a  very  quick  workman,  he  could  not  fupply  the 
eager  demands  of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  everr 
Tintoret,  ever  painted  fo  much  as  Jordano  ;  atid  his 
generoflty  carried  him  fo  far  as  to  prefent  altar-pieces 
to  churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them.  His 
labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches  *,  wrhich  he 
left  to  his  family,  when  he  died,  in  1705. 

JOSEPH,  the  fon  of  Jacob  ;  memorable  for  his 
chaftity,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  He  died  in  1635  B.  C.  aged 
1 10. 

JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  the  Jews, 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  defcended 
from  the  high-priefts,  and  by  his  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees  \  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domitian.  At  1  6  years  of 
age  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  fe£t  of  the  Effenes,  and 
then  to  the  Pharifees  ;  and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  a 
journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judaea  he  wras 
made  captain-general  of  the  Galilseans.  Being  taken 
prifoner  by  Vefpafian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the 
empire,  and  his  own  deliverance  by  his  means.  He 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  and  wrote 
his  “  Wars  of  the  Jews,”  which  Titus  ordered  to  be 
put  in  the  public  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  fa¬ 
vours,  and  granted  him  large  penlions.  Befides  the 
above  wrork,  he  wrote,  1.  Twenty  books  of  Jewifh  an¬ 
tiquities,  .which  he  finiftied  under  Domitian.  2.  Two 
books  againft  Apion.  3.  An  elegant  difcourfe  on  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life.  Thefe 
works  are  excellently  written  in  Greek. 

JOSHUA,  the  renowned'  general  of  the  Jews,  who 
conduced  them  through  the  wildernefs,  &c.  died  in 
1424  B.  C.  aged  11 0. 

Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  and  tranfa£lions  of 
the  perfon  whole  name  it  bears.  This  book  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  firft  of  which  is  a  hiftory 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  \  the  fecond, 
which  begins  at  the  1  2th  chapter,  is  a  defcription  of 
that  country,  and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes ; 

'  and 
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and  the  third,  comprifed  in  the  two  lad  chapters,  con¬ 
tains  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifrael- 
to  make,  and  the  death  of  their  vi&orious  leader 
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and  governor.  The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  1  7, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  2  7  years. 

JOSIAH,  king  *of  Judah,  the  deflroyer  of  idola¬ 
try,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  true  worlhip,  an  excellent 
rnagiftrate,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  (lain  in  battle, 
6c 9  B.  C. 

J  OTA  PAT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Galilee,  diitaut  40  ftadia  from  Gabara  3  a  very 
flrong  place,  fituated  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  en- 
compafled  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  fo  as  not  to  be 
feen  but  by  thofe  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  taken  by  Vefpafian,  being  defended 
by  Jofephus,  who  commanded  in  it  3  when  taken,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  rafed. 

JOVIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  elected  by  the 
army,  after  the  death  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  in  363. 
He  at  firft  refused,  faying  he  would  not  command 
idolatrous  foldiers  3  but,  upon  an  aflurance  that  they 
would  embrace  Chriitianity,  he  accepted  the  throne, 
and  immediately  (hut  all  the  Pagan  temples,  and  for¬ 
bade  their  facrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  railed  him  3  being  fuf- 
focated  in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  in  364,  the  33d  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his-  reign.  See  CoN- 
£T  A  XT  I  NO  P  LE ,  N°  67. 

JOVIUS,  Paul,  in  Italian  Giovio ,  a  celebrated 
hi (lorian,  was  born  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 
As  his  father  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by 
his  elded  brother  Benedict  Jovius,  under  whom  he  be¬ 
came  well  Ikilled  in  cladical  learning  3  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  for  'the  fake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote  his  fird  piece,  De 
pifahus  Romanis ,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Lewis 
of  Bourbon.  He  received  a  penfion  of  500  crowns 
for  many  years  from  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  whole 
favour  he  fecured  by  his  flatteries.  But,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reign,  having  difgufled  the  conflable  Montmo¬ 
rency,  his  name  was  flruck  out  of  the  lift  of  penlioners. 
Jovius  did  not  fuffer  his  fpirits  to  fink  under  his  mif- 
fortune  :  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  wrorld  by  his  writings  •,  and  having  always 
(bowed  great  refpecd  to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  on  whofe 
praifes  lie  had  expatiated  in  his  works,  he  applied  to 
Clement  VII.  and  obtained  the  biflioprick  of  Nocera. 
His  principal  piece  is  his  hiflory,  which  is  that  of  his 
own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1544.  This  was  the  chief 
bulinefs  of  his  life.  For  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  in 
the  year  1515  ;  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Florence  in  1552.  It  is  printed  in 
three  volumes  folio.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  wit  as  well  as  learning  :  he  was  mafler  of  a  bright 
and  polifhed  fiyle,  and  has  many  curious  obfervations  : 
but  being  a  venal  writer,  his  hiftories  are  not  much 
credited. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  regifler,  or  account  of 
what  pafles  daily.  See  DiARt. 

Journal,  in  merchants  accounts,  is  a  book  into 
which  every  particular  article  is  polled  out  of  the  wafte- 
book,  and  made  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very  clearly 
worded,  and  fairly  engrofled.  See  Boon-Keeping. 


Journal,  in  Navigation ,  a  fort  of  diary,  or  daily  rc-  Journal 
gifler  of  the  (hip’s  courfe,  winds,  and  weather  3  together  „  (1 
with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  material  to  be  re-  tx?blSema-( 
marked  in  the  period  of  a  fea-voyage. 

In  all  fea-journals,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the 
24  l wurs ,  terminate  at  noon,  becaufe  the  errors  of 
the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that  period  generally  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  folar  obfervatiom  The  daily  compaft 
ufually  contains  the  (late  of  the  weather  j  the  varia¬ 
tion,  increafe,  or  diminution  of  the  wind  3  and  the 
fuitable  (hifting,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  fail  extended  3  as  alfo  the  mod  material  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of  the  ftiip  and  her  crew  3 
together  with  the  difeovery  of  other  (hips  or  fleets, 
land,  fhoals,  breakers,  foundings,  &c. 

Journal,  is  alfo  a  name  common  for  weekly  eflays, 
newfpapers,  & c.  as  the  Gray’s  Inn  Journal,  the  Weft- 
minfler  Journal,  &c. 

Journal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  titles  of  feveral  books 
which  come  out  at  (fated  times,  and  give  abftra&s,. 
accounts,  &c.  of  the  newT  books  that  are  puolifhed,  and 
the  new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and  fciences  3 
as  the  "journal  de  Sfavans,  journal  de  Phyjique ,  &c. 

JOURNEY,  a  traCt  of  ground  pafled  over  in  tra¬ 
velling  by  land  3  properly  as  much  as  may  be  palfed 
over  in  one  day. 

Management  of  a  Horfe  on  a  joviNir .  See  Horse. 

JOURNEYMAN,  properly  one  who  works  by  the 
day  only  3  but  the  word  is  now  ufed  for  any  one  who 
works  under  a  mafler,  either  by  the  day,  the  year,  or 
the  piece. 

JOY,  in  Ethics ,  is  that  paflion  which  is  produced 
by  love,  regarding  its  objeCl  as  prefent,  either  imme¬ 
diately  or  in  profpeCl,  in  reality  or  imagination.  This 
paflion  has  been  found  to  increafe  the  PERSPIRATION 
and  urine  of  human  bodies. 

JOYNER Y.  See  Joinery. 

IPECACUANHA,  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is 
well  known  by  its  ufe  as  an  emetic.  See  Materia 
Medic  a  Index . 

I  PH  I  CRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had  that 
command  conferred  upon  him  at  20  years  of  age, 
and  became  famous  for  the  exa&nefs  of  his  military 
difeipline.  fie  made  war  on  the  Thracians  3  reflored 
Seuthes,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  'Athenians  3  attack¬ 
ed  the  Lacedemonians  3  and,  on  many  other  occa- 
lions,  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  courage. 

Many  ingenious  repartees  have  been  mentioned  of  this 
general  :  a  man  of  good  family  with  no  other  merit 
than  his  nobility,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  the 
meannefs  of  his  birth,  he  replied,  “  I  (hall  be  the 
firfl:  of  my  race,  and  thou  the  laft  of  thine.”  He  died 
380  B.  C. 

IPHIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temneftra.  When  the  Greeks  going  to  the  Trojan  w^ar 
w’ere  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  thev  were 
infpimed  bjf  one  of  the  foothfayers,  that  to  appeafe 
the  gods  they  mufl  facrifice  Iphigenia  Agamemnon’s 
daughter  to  Diana.  The  father,  who  had  provoked 
the  goddefs  by  killing  her  favourite  flag,  heard  this 
with  the  greateft  horror  and  indignation  3  and  rather 
than  to  (lied  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  or¬ 
der  all  the  aflembly  to  depart  each  to  his  refpeCtive 
heme.  Ulyffes  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and- 

Agamemnon 
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Tlpomca,  Agamemnon  confented  to  immolate  his  daugliter  for 
t  Ipfwich.  the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  As.Iphigenia  was  ten- 
derly  loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  lent  for  her  on 
pretence  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles.  Ciy- 
temneftra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphige- 
nia  came  to  Aulis.  Here  (he  favv  the  bloody  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  facrifice.  She  implored  the  forgivenefs 
and  protedio'n  of  her  father }  but  tears  and  entreaties 
were  unavailing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand  * 
and  as  he  was  going  to  (trike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia 
fuddenly  difappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon  fize  and 
beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the  facrifice.  This 
Supernatural  change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind 
‘Suddenly  became  favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet  fet 
fail  from  Aulis. 

IPOMEA,  qUAMOCLIT,  or  SCARLET  CONVOLVU¬ 
LUS  j  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th 
•order,  Campanacece .  See  Botany  Index . 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
England,  feated  in  E.  Long.  1.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  1 2. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon  Cypefwick ,  that  is, 
a  town  fituated  upon  the  Gyp  pen,  now  called  Orwell . 
•It  had  once  21  churches,  but  now  has  only  1  2.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  afterwards  be- 
fieged  by  King  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  but  its  laft  charter  was  from 
Charles  II.  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  fix  or  feven  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  are  dill  to  be  feen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  fo  flouridling  a  (late  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  (fill  a  large  well  built 
town.  B elides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it 
has  feveral  meeUng-houfes,  two  chapels,  a  town-hall, 
'council-chamber,  a  large  market-  place  with  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  (hire-hall  for  the  county  feffions, 
a  library,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool,  a  handfome 
done-bridge  over  the  river,  (lately  (hambles  in  the 
market-place  built  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  town  and  a  butcher’s  fon,  and  who  alfo 
began  to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
college  of  black  canons,  which  dill  bears  his  name, 
though  it  was  never  finiflied.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
alms-houfes,  three  charity-fchools,  and  a  convenient  key 
and  cuftcmhoufe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  II.’s  char¬ 
ter,  the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 
1  2  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,  a  town- 
clerk,  two  coroners,  and  24  common-council.  The 
bailiffs  and  4  of  the  portmen  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoys  a  great  many  privileges,  as  pafiing 
fines  and  recoveries,  trying  criminals,  and  even  crown 
nnd  capital  caufes  among  themfelves,  fettling  the  af- 
fize  of  bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged 
to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office 
for  the  king,  except  that  of  the  (heriff,  or  to  pay  tolls 
or  duties  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  an  admiralty  jurifdiction  beyond  Harwich  on  the 
Effex  coaff,  and  on  both  Tides  the  Suffolk  coaft,  by 
which  thev  are  entitled  to  all  goods  caff;  on  (hore> 
The  bailiffs  even  hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond 
Landguard-fort.  By  a  trial  in  King  Edward  II I. ’s 
time,  it  appears  that  the  town  had  a  right  .to  the  cu- 
ftom-duties  for  all  goods  coming  into  Harwich-haven. 
They  claim  a  right  alfo  to  all  waifes  and  ffrays,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  arc  chiefly  woollen  and 
5nen  cloth.  It  has  dill  a  confiderable  foreign  trade. 
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The  tide  rifes  pretty  high,  and  brings  great  (hips  Irafcible, 
within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  town.  They  export  a  Ireland.  ^ 
great  deal  of  corn  to  London,  and  fometirties  to  Hoi-  '  v 
land.  Formerly,  they  had  a  great  trade  in  (hip- 
building  ;  but  that  having  declined,  they  now  fend 
great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king’s  yard  at  Cha¬ 
tham.  It  has  feveral  great  fairs  for  cattle,  cheefe,  and 
butter }  and  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  trade  to 
Greenland,  becaufe  the  fame  wind  that  carries  them 
out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  beft  places  in 
England  for  perfons  in  narrow  circumftances,  houfe- 
rent  being  eafy,  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
paffage  by  land  or  water  to  London,  &c.  conve¬ 
nient,  and  the  company  of  the  place  good.  It  gives 
title  of  vifcount,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton  *,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

IRASCIBLE,  in  the  old  philofophy,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where  anger 
and  the  other  paflions,  which  animate  us  againft  things 
difficult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed  to  refide. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  paflions  attributed  to.  the 
foul,  philofophers  aferibe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite  j 
viz.  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair  ;  the  other 
fix  are  charged  on  the  concupifcible  appetite,  viz.  plea- 
ftire,  pain,  defire,  averfion,  love,  and  hatred. 

Plato  divided  the  foul  into  three  parts  *,  the  reafon- 
able,  irafcible,  and  concupifcible  parts.  The  two  laft, 
according  to  that  philofopher,  are  the  corporeal  and 
mortal  parts  of  the  foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  paf- 
fions. 

Plato  fixes  the  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the 
heart  ;  and  of  the  concupifcible  in  the  liver  j  as  the  two 
fources  of  blood  and  fpirits,  which  alone  affeft  the 
mind. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  5th  and  10th  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  51ft  and  56th  of  north  latitude,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  about  300  miles,  and  about  150  in 
breadth.  > 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  is  involved  in  fo 
much  obfeurity,  that  it  has  been  the  objedl  of  con¬ 
tention  among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  an  half.  The  Irifti  hiftorians  pretend  to  very 
great  antiquity.  According  to  them,  the  ifland  was  ^  ✓ 

firft  inhabited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.  At  0rig;n  of 
that  time  Partholanus  the  fon  of  Scara  landed  in  Mun-  the  Irifh 
fter^n  the  14th  of  May  with  1000  foldiers,  and  fome  according 
women,  from  Greece.  This  voyage  he  had  underta-  ^ 
ken  on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  nao-rjans^  ! 
ther  in  his  native  country.  The  fame  hiftorians  in¬ 
form  us,  that  a  great  number  of  lakes  broke  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  which  had 
no  exiftence  when  he  came  into  the  ifland,  with  many 
other  particulars  not  worth  mentioning  j  but  the  moff 
furprifing  circumftance  is,  that  about  3°*^  years  after 
the  arrival  of  this  Grecian  colony,  all  of  them  perifti- 
ed  by  a  plague,  not  a  Angle  perfon  remaining  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  reft  j  in  which  cafe,  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  cataftrophe  (hould  have  been  known. 

After  the  extinction  of  this  firft  colony,  Ireland  re 
mained  a  perfect  wildernefs  for  30  years  ^  when  ano¬ 
ther  colony  arrived  from  the  eaft,  under  the  dire&ion 
of  one  Nemedius.  He  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfports,  each  manned  with  40  heroes ,  and 
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Ireland,  at  lull  arrived  on  the  coafis  of  Ireland,  after  a  very  te- 
dious  and  firange  navigation.  During  his  reign  alfo 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exillence  before  }  the  moil  material  circumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  unfuccefsful  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enflaved  his 
people.  The  vigors  proved  fuch  infupportable  ty¬ 
rants,  that  the  Iriih  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity 
of  quitting  the  illand  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  ficet  of  j  150  iliips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nemedius,  viz.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briatan  Maol.  The  firfi  returned  to  Greece, 
the  fecond  failed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  from 
him  the  illand  of  Britain  is  laid  to  have  taken  its  name, 
and  the  Wellli  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedius,  the 
defendants  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Ireland.  They  were  conducted  by  live  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  illand  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  lize.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called 
Munjicr ,  Leinfier ,  Connaught ,  Meath ,  and  U/jler  ;  and 
the  fubjedls  of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Iriih  hif- 
torians  Firhofgs . 

The  Firbolgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or 
totally  fubdued,  after  the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  the  Tuath  de  Dannans ,  a  nation  of  necro¬ 
mancers,  who  came  from  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Achaia, 
into  Denmark,  from  Denmark  to  Scotland,  and 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thefe  necromancers  were 
fo  completely  {killed  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even 
rcflore  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  into  the  field 
thofe  warriors  wV)  had  been  {lain  the  day  before. 
They  had  alfo  fome  curioiities  which  pofifefled  a  won¬ 
der  ul  virtue.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  caul¬ 
dron,  and  a  marble  chair  5  on  which  lafi  were  crowned 
firft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefe 
Danilh  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful  fpells  of  the 
magic  art,  were  able  to  preferve  the  Tuath  de  Dannans 
from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadelians  when  they  in¬ 
vaded  Ireland. 

The  Gadelians  wTere  defeended  from  one  Gathelus, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  confequence  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mofes  the  Jewifh  legiflator.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the 
fon  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadelians,  called  alfo  Scots ,  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1300  B.  C.  under 
Hebcr  and  Heremon,  two  fons  of  Milefius  king  of 
Spain,  from  whom  were  defeended  all  the  kings  of 
Ireland  down  to  the  Englifh  conqueft,  and  who  are 
therefore  flyled  by  the  Iriih  hifiorians,  princes  of  the 
Mile/tan  race . 

From  this  period  the  Iriih  hifiorians  trace  a  gradual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  11  ate  cf  the 
groffell  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  Ollam  Fod- 
/«,  ellabli fLed  a  regular  form  of  government,  erected 
a  grand  feminary  of  learning,  and  infiituted  the  Fes , 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priells,  and 
poets,  at  Feamor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  for  the  efiablilh- 
ment  of  laws  and  regulation  of  government.  But 
whatever  were  the  inllitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  infuflicient  to  with- 
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Hand  the  wildnefs  and  diforder  of  the  times.  To  Kirn- 
bath,  one  of  his  fuccelfors,  the  annalifis  give  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  reviving  them,  belides  that  of  regulating  UU 
Her,  his  family- province,  and  adorning  it  with  a  {late¬ 
ly  palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
fucceffor,  called  Hugony ,  is  Hill  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  feems,  that, 
from  the  earliefl  origin  of  the  Iriih  nation,  the  illand  had 
been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above- 
mentioned,  and  four  of  thele  had  been  fubjecf  to  the 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  illand. 
Thefe  four,  however,  proved  fuch  obfiinate  difiurberT 
of  the  peace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their  power, 
parcelled  out  the  country  into  25  dynaflies,  binding 
them  by  oath  to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of 
his  own  family.  This  precaution  proved  ineffe£lual. 
Hugony  himfelf  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fuc- 
ceflors  for  a  feries  of  ages  were  affafiinated,  fcarcely 
with  one  exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarchal  government  was 
refiored,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fucceeded  By  a  con- 
fiderable  revolution  in  politics.  The  Iriih  bards  had 
for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  lawrs,  and  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  fubraitted  to  their  decifions  ;  but  as  their  laws 
were  exceedingly  obfeure,  and  could  be  interpreted  on¬ 
ly  by  themfelves,  they  took  occafion  from  thence  to 
opprefs  the  people,  until  at  lall  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  infurreflion* 
In  this  emergency  they  tied  to  Convocar-Mac-Neila, 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  promifed  them  his  protect 
tion  in  cafe  they  reformed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  jull  complaints  of  his  people,  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  molt  eminent  among  them  to  compile  an 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  difiindl,  body  of  laws, 
which  were  received  with  the  greatelt  joy,  and  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  name  of  celejlial  decifions,  Thefe  deci¬ 
fions  feem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefented 
with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  fa dl ions, 
and  anarchy )  and  in  this  difordered  lituation  of  af¬ 
fairs  it  was,  according  to  the  Iri  11a  hifiorians,  that  the 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Agricola,  .and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defeent  on 
Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  not  to  fuit  the  views 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe  hifiorians  of 
the  firength  of  their  country  even  in  its  then  diftradled 
fiate,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  fubdued 
by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the  force 
propofed  to  Agricola)  as  utterly  extravagant  ;  ac¬ 
quainting  us  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Iriih  were  fo 
far  from  dreading  a  Roman  invafion,  that  they  failed 
to  the  affifiance  of  the  Pi£l$,  and  having  made  a  fuc- 
cefsful  incurlion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home 
with  a  confiderable  booty. 

In  the  fame  fiate  of  barbarity  and  confufion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  miflionary,  according  to  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  Iriih  antiquity,  firfi  introduced  letters  into 
Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  civi¬ 
lization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that 
antiquity  maintain,  that  the  Iriih  had  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts, 
before  the  time  of  St  Patrick  :  though  they  allow, 
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Ireland,  that  he  introduced  the  Roman  character,  in  which 
v  his  copies  of  the  Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written. 
To  enter  into  the  difpute  would  be  contrary  to  our 
plan.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  excepting  by 
fome  of  the  Irifh  themfelves,  the  hiftory  already  given 
is  generally  reckoned  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  introduction  of  Chrifli- 
anity.  An  origin  of  the  Irilh  nation  has  been  found 
out  much  nearer  than  Aha,  Greece,  or  Egypt 3 
namely,  the  ifland  of  Britain,  from  whence  it  is  now 
thought  that  Ireland  was  fir  A  peopled.  A  difpute  hath 
arifen  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  emi¬ 
grants  from  Britain  fet  fail  for  Ireland.  The  honour 
of  being  the  mother-country  of  the  Irifh  hath  been 
difputed  between  the  North  and  South  Britons.  Mr 
Macpherfon  lias  argued  flrenuoufly  for  the  former, 
and  Mr  Whitaker  for  the  latter.  For  an  account  of 
their  difpute,  however,  we  mull  refer  to  the  works  of 
thefe  gentlemen.  Mr  Whitaker  claims  the  vi&ory, 
and  challenges  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being  the  firft 
who  clearly  and  truly  demonftrated  the  origin  of  the 
Irifh. 
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The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
is  obvioufly  derived  from  the  word  Jar  or  Eir,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  fignifies  “  weft.”  This  word 
was  fometimes  pronounced  Iver,  and  Hiver  ;  whence  the 
names  of  Iris ,  Ierna,  Juverna ,  Iverna ,  Hibernia ,  and 
Ireland ;  by  all  of  wThich  it  hath  at  fome  time  or  other 
been  knowm. 

About  350  E.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
the  Belgae  crofted  the  channel,  invaded  Britain,  and 
feized  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
from  Kent  to  Devon fhire.  Numbers  of  the  former  in¬ 
habitants,  who  had  gradually  retired  before  the  enemy, 
were  obliged  at  laft  to  take  fhipping  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  England,  and  palled  over  into  the  uninhabited 
Hie  of  Ireland.  Thefe  w7ere  afterwards  joined  by  an¬ 
other  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by  the  Belgae  under 
Divitiacus,  about  1 00  B.  C.  For  two  centuries  and  a 
half  afterwards,  thefe  colonies  were  continually  rein¬ 
forced  with  frefh  fwarms  from  Britain  3  as  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  this  ifland,  and  the  vicinity  of  that,  invited  them 
to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fucceftive  wars 
in  Britain  during  this  period  naturally  induced  them  to 
relinquifh  the  other  ;  and  the  whole  circuit  of  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  completely  peopled  about  1 50 
years  after  Clirift  :  and  as  the  inhabitants  had  all  fled 
Equally  from  the  dominion  of  the  Belgae,  or  for  fome 
other  caufe  left  their  native  country,  they  w7ere  diftin- 
giufhed  among  the  Britons  by  one  general  and  very  ap- 
poftte  name,  viz.  that  of  Scuites  or  Scots,  “  the  wan¬ 
derers,  or  refugees.” 

Mr  Whitaker  alfo  informs  us,  “  that  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  1  8  tribes  3  by 
one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  fhore, 
feven  upon  the  weftern,  fix  on  the  eaftern,  and  one  in 
the  centre. 

“  Along  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  the  Vergivian  or  inter¬ 
nal  ccean,  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  the  Voluntii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Caucii,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii. 
The  firft  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  An¬ 
trim  and  Down,  extending  from  Fair  head,  the  moft 
north-eafterly  extremity  of  the  ifland,  to  Ifamnum 
Promontorium,  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  haven,  in  the 
county  of  Down  3  and,  having  the  Logia  or  Lagan, 


which  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay,  within  their  pof-  Ireland, 
feftions,  and  Dunum  or  Dowm-patrick  for  their  capital.  v— - 

The  Voluntii  poflefTed  the  coaft  from  the  point  of  that 
'haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Armagh,  and  all  Louth  3 
having  the  Vinderus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do¬ 
minions,  and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  the  river  Deva 
(Atherdee  in  the  county  of  Louth)  for  their  metro¬ 
polis.  And  the  Eblani  reached  from  the  Boyne  to  the 
Lsebius,  Laev-ui,  or  LifFy  3  refiding  in  Eaft  Meath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
the  north  of  this  river  3  and  acknowledging  Mediola¬ 
num,  Eblana,  or  Dublin,  for  their  principal  town.  The 
Caucii  fpread  from  the  Liffy  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboca 
of  the  ancients  3  had  the  reft  of  Dublin  county,  and 
fuch  parts  of  Wicklow7  as  lie  in  the  north  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  3  and  owned  Dunum  or  Rath-Downe  for  their  chief 
city.  The  Menapii  occupied  the  coaft  betwixt  the 
Letrim  and  Cancarne-point,  all  the  reft  of  Wicklow, 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point  3  their  chief  town,  Me- 
napia,  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  eaft  of  Modona, 

Slanus,  or  Slane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weft  of  the’ 

Slane  and  Liffy,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  Catherlogh  3 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  weft, 
the  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  the  Brigantes  on  the 
iouth. 

“  Upon  the  fouthern  fliore  and  along  the  verge  of  the 
Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brigantes,  the  Vodise,  and 
the  Ibernii.  The  firft  owrned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and 
all  Waterford  :  extending  to  the  Blackwater,  Aven- 
More,  or  Dabrona,  on  the  fouth-weft  3  having  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Barrow7  with  their  territories,  and  Bri- 
gantia,  Waterford,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firft 
city  3  and  giving  name  of  Brigas  to  the  Suir  or  Swire, 
their  limitary  ftream  on  the  north,  and  the  appellation 
of  Bergie  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 

The  Vodiae  poffeffed  the  ftiire  of  Corkefrom  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  and  the  Do- 
boua  or  Dubana  of  the  ancients  3  and  affixed  the  name 
of  Vodiutn  Promontorium  to  the  point  of  Baly cotton 
ifland.  And  the  Ibernii  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Dingle  found  3  having  Rufina  or  Ibaune 
for  their  capital,  the  Promontorium  Auftrinum  or  Mif- 
fen-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
river  Ibernus  or  Dingle  found  for  their  northern  bar¬ 
rier  3  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  divifions  of 
Ibaune,  Beare,  and  Iveragh. 

u  Upon  the  weftern  ftiore  of  the  ifland,  and  along  the 
Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii 
or  Lucenii,  the  Velaborii,  and  the  Cangani,  the  Au- 
terii,  the  Nagnatae,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Lucenii  inhabited  the  peninfula  of  land  that  lies  along 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle  found,  and  perhaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged  along 
the  fmall  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon  3  having  the  Du- 
rius  or  Caflieen  flowing  through  their  dominions,  and 
Regia,  Limerick  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  me¬ 
tropolis.  And  the  latter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limerick,  the  fite  of  which  is  {till  famous,  and  retains 
the  appellation  of  Cathair ,  or  the  fortrefs  3  and  where 
the  remains  of  ftreets,  and  other  marks  of  a  town,  may 
yet  be  traced.  The  Cangani  lived  in  the  county  of 

Clare  ; 
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Clare  :  Macolicum  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 
or  Melic,  being  their  principal  town  ;  a  headland  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniny,  being  denominated 
Benifamnum  Promontorium  ;  and  the  adjoining  ifles  of 
Arran  called  Inf u Ice  Cangance .  The  Auterii  were  fet- 
tied  in  the  county  of  Galway  5  winding  along  the  deep 
recefs  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway  j  ftretch- 
ing  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius,  or  the  river 
that  bounds  the  (hire  in  that  part  j  and  poffeflmg  the 
fmall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  it. 
And  thefe  were  fubje6t  to  Auterium,  anciently  Aterith, 
and  now  Athenree  5  and  have  left  their  name  to  the 
divifion  of  Athenree.  The  Nagnatas  occupied  the  reft 
of  the  large  county  of  Mayo,  all  Sligo  and  all  Rof- 
common,  all  Letrim  as  far  as  Logh  Allin  on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  all  Fermanagh,  to  Balyftiannon  and  Logh 
Erne  5  being  bounded  by  the  Rhebius  or  river  of  Ba¬ 
lyftiannon,  and  the  lake  Rhebius  or  Logh  Erne  5  ha¬ 
ving  a  deep  bay,  called  Magnus  Sinus,  that  curves  along 
Mayo,  Sligo*  and  Letrim  counties  }  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Nagnat,  Necmaht,  or  Alnecmaht,  the  town  of  the 
Nagnataj,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii  and 
Venicnii  were  confederated  together  under  the  title  of 
the  Venicnian  Nations ,  extended  from  B^Jy  than  non  to 
the  North- Cape,  and  poffeffed  all  Donnegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoe  and  Enis-Owen,  and 
the  eaftern  part  of  Killmacrenen.  The  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  (bore,  giving  name 
to  the  Promontorium  Venicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Infula  Venicnia  or  North  Arran  ifland.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  was  feated  upon  the  lake 
Rhebius,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the 
fouth-eaft. 

“  Upon  the  northern  ftiore  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  were  only  the  Robogdii }  in¬ 
habiting  the  reft  of  Donnegalle,  all  Derry,  and  all 
Antrim  to  the  Fair- Head,  and  the  Damnii  ;  and  gi¬ 
ving  their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  divifion  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Arigta  or  Logh  Svvilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna,  or  Ban,  in  their  territories  •,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  Robogdium,  Robogh,  or  Raphoe,  for  their 
chief  city. 

u  The  central  regions  of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Monaghan, 
and  the  reft  of  Ardmagh  \  all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
and  all  Weft-Meath  \  all  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  coun¬ 
ty,  all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tipperary  5  were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh 
Erne,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  the  weft  5  the 
Barrow,  Boyne,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  eaft  5  the 
Swire  and  Blackwater  on  the  fouth  \  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  greateft  of 
their  towns  were  Rheba,  a  city  feated,  like  the  Rhe¬ 
ba  of  the  Venicnians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius, 
but  on  a  different  part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  in  the 
north  of  Cavan  *,  and  Ibernia,  a  town  placed  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.” 

But  whether  we  are  to  receive  as  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr  Whitaker,  thofe  of  the  Irifti  annalifts, 
or  any  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Ireland  was  a  fcene  of  confufion  and 
flaughter.  The  Irifti  hiftorians  acknowledge  this,  as 
we  have  already  feen.  Very  few  of  their  monarchs 
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efcaped  a  violent  death.  The  hiftories  of  their  kings  I« eland, 
indeed  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they  * 

began  to  reign  in  fuch  a  year,  reigned  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  were  llain  in  battle  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  feems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.  The  fame  wrars  be¬ 
tween  the  chiefs  continued  ;  and  the  fame  murders  and 
treacheries  took  place  among  the  inhabitants,  till  they  4 
were  invaded  by  the  Danes  or  Normans,  about  the  Invafion  of 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  At  this  time,  we  are  told,1*16  0aRes' 
that  the  monarchical  power  was  weak,  by  reafon  of  the 
fa&ious  and  affuming  difpofition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
fties  5  but  that  the  evils  of  the  political  conftitution 
had  confiderably  fubfided  by  the  refpedf  paid  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  learning.  The  firft  invafions  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  the  fake  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whofe  dominions 
were  invaded.  Other  parties  appeared  in  different  parts 
of  the  ifland,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the  havock 
they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  ftiort  time  \  and  in 
this  manner  was  Ireland  haraffed  for  the  fpace  of  20 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  inteftine  contefts,  and  uniting  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fome  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ifland  ;  till  at  length  Turges,  or  Turge- 
fius,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  landed  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
mament  in  the  year  815.  He  divided  his  fleet  and  ar¬ 
my,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  in  different  quarters.  His 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  maffacred,  without 
mercy,  and  perfecuted  the  clergy  in  a  dreadful  manner 
on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  already  fet¬ 
tled  in  Ireland,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  Turgefius, 
who  thus  was  enabled  to  feat  himfelf  in  Armagh,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  feized  their  lands. 

The  Irifti,  in  the  mean  time,  wTere  infatuated  by  their 
private  quarrels  *,  till  at  laft,  after  fome  ill-condu£led 
and  unfuccefsful  efforts,  they  funk  into  a  ftate  of  abje^l 
fubmiflion,  and  Turgefius  was  proclaimed  monarch  of 
the  whole  ifland  in  845. 

The  new  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  intolerable.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
him  5  and  he  was  feized  by  Melachline  prince  of  Meath, 
in  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  infurrec- 
tion  enfued  }  the  Danes  were  maffacred  or  difperfed  ; 
their  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a  lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  exterminated,  but  the  remains  of  them  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  on  the  ifland  as  fubjedls  or  tributa¬ 
ries  to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A  new  colony  foon 
arrived,  but  under  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a  defign  of  enriching  the  country  by  commerce. 

The  Irifti,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fuffered  them 
to  become  mafters  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and 
fortified  with  fuch  works  as  had  till  then  been  un* 
known  in  Ireland.  The  Danes  did  not  fail  to  make 
ufe  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfued.  The  Irifh  were  fome- 
times  vi&orious,  and  fometimes  not  ;  but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  fo  that  they  continued 
to  be  a  very  diftinguiftied  and  powerful  fipt,  or  tribe,  N 
in  Ireland.  The  wars  with  the  Danes  were  no  fooner 
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againft  each  other.  The  country  was  haraffed  by  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs  ;  laws  and  religion  loft  their 
influence,  and  the  moil  horrid  licentioufnefs  and  im¬ 
morality  prevailed.  Thus  the  whole  ifland  feemed 
ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor¬ 
way.  This  attempt  mifcarried  through  his  own  ralh- 
nefs ;  for,  having  landed  without  oppofition,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  country  without  the  leaft  apprehen- 
non.  The  conlequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cut  to  pieces  with  all  his  followers.  His 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  benefit  to  Ireland  ; 
the  fame  diforders  which  had  gradually  reduced  the 
kingdom  to  a  Hate  of  extreme  weaknefs,  ft  ill  conti¬ 
nued  to  operate,  and  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Engliih  invafion,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

The  firft  motives  which  induced  this  monarch  to 
of  England  think  of  an  expedition  againft  Ireland  are  not  well 
meditates  known.  It  was  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  provoked 
by  feme  affiftance  which  the  Irifb  princes  had  given 
to  the  French  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defign  was  conceived  feon  after  he 
afeended  the  throne;  and  his  flatterers  feon  furnifhed 
him  with  fufficient  reafons  for  confidering  the  Iriili  as 
his  fubjefls.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  had  original¬ 
ly  poffelfed  themfelves  of  their  country  by  permiflion 
of  Gurguntius  a  Britifh  king ;  and  that,  as  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  Britons,  they  were  the  natural  and  right¬ 
ful  fubje£ls  of  the  Engliih  monarch.  It  was  alfe  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquilitions,  which  their  fuc- 
relfor  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 
All  thefe  fuggeilions,  however,  or  whatever  elfe  had 
occurred  to  himfelf,  feemed  yet  infufficient  to  Henry  ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  moll  effe&ual  method  to  in¬ 
jure  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  him  he  reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the  moll  wretched  Hate  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion  ; 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God’s  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pious  defign  of 
eredling  it  in  this  unhappy  country  ;  was  ready  to  de¬ 
vote  himfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  fer- 
vice  ;  implored  the  benedi61ion  of  the  pontiff ;  and  re¬ 
quelled  his  permiflion  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland 
to  reduce  the  difebedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
all  fin  and  wickednefs,  to  inftrudl  the  ignorant,  and 
fpread  the  bleffed  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu¬ 
rity  and  perfection  ;  promiling  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  bis  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
tended  fe  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power. 
A  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 
to  the  moll  fanguine  willies  of  Henry,  which  was  fent 
foveieignty  £0  England  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
1  e  token  of  his  invelliture  as  rightful  fevereign  of  Ireland. 
But  whatever  inclination  the  king  of  England  or  the 
pope  might  at  this  time  (A.  D.  1156)  have  for  the 
fubjeCBon  of  Ireland,  the  fituation  of  the  Engliih  affairs 
obliged  hitp  to  defer  it  for  feme  time. 
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The  flate  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  Iielarxf. 
was  at  this  time  extremely  favourable  for  an  invafion. '  '  ^ 

The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  dignity,  ^ 

being  haraffed  by  a  faClion,  and  oppofed  by  powerful  jrej  int}  at 
rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  affumed  the  title  that  lime, 
and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribute  to 
their  fuperior,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  fubjeCls. 

In  Ulfter,  the  family  of  the  northern  Ili-Nial y  as  it 
was  called,  exercifed  a  hereditary  jurifdiClion  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tyrone ,  Derry ,  and  Donne^al. 

They  alfe  claimed  a  right  of  lupremacy  over  the  lords 
of  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  feme 
adjacent  diftriCls ;  while  Dunleve,  prince  o'  Uladh 
(now  Down),  difputed  the  fuperiority  of  this  family, 
and  affeded  an  independent  Hate.  In  Munller  reign¬ 
ed  the  defeendants  of  Brien,  a  famous  fevereign  of 
former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family  ;  but  at  laft,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munller,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Artby  fovereigns 
of  Defmond,  the  feuthern  divifion.  In  Connaught,  the 
princes  known  by  the  name  of  O'Connor  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  fovereigns  of  the  eallern  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O’Ruarc,  an  active  and  relllefs  military  chief,  had 
the  fupremacy  in  Breffney,  containing  the  modern 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  feme  adjacent  diilri&s.  Meath, 
or  the  feuthern  Hi-Nial,  was  fubjeft  to  the  family  of 
Clan-Cblman,  Murchard  O’Malachlyn,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Leinffer,  divided  into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubje£l  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,  and  op- 
preffive  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  vallal  lords  had  been  either 
put  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order 
in  one  year  ;  and  Dermod  feemed  to  inherit  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  flature  and  bodily 
flrength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  fubjefls  ;  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  prote£l  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houfes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy  *,  but  his  tri¬ 
butary  chieftans.  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely  odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O’Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi-Nial.  Tor- 
logh  O’Connor  was  in  poffeflion  ;  but  he  Was  not  ge¬ 
nerally  recognifed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his  rival 
O’Lochlan  :  notwithftanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  decilive 
vfeory  gained  by  him  over  O’Brien  raifed  O’Lochlan’s 
jealoufy  fe  much,  that  he  obliged  him  in  a  convention 
of  the  Hates  to  allow  him  the  fevereignty  of  the  north¬ 
ern  divifion.  In  confequence  of  this  partition,  it  was 
refolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O’Ruarc  to  a  perfen 
more  inclined  to  the  interells  of  the  two  fovereigns. 

An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  ;  O’Ruarc 
was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions. 

Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  paflion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O’Ruarc,  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  her  hufband’s  dillreffes  to  carry  her  off  in 
triumph.  O’Ruarc  conceived  the  moll  implacable  refent- 
ment  againft  Dermod ;  and  therefore  applying  himfelf 
to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  bis 
intereft  ;  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  reinftate 

him 
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•Ireland,  him  in  his  poffcffions,  but  to  revenge  the  infult  offered 

— v - '  by  Dermod,  and  to  reflore  hjs  wife.  By  means  of 

fuch  a  powerful  ally,  O’Ruarc*  found  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  harailing  his  antagonifl  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh,  which  happened  in  11 56,  upon  which 
O’Loclilan  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty.  Dermod 
was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this,  new 
fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  on  O’Ruarc.  He  foon  found,  however, 
that  he  had  a&ed  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha¬ 
ving  treacheroufly  feizcd  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dun- 
leave  prince  of  Down,  the  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
arms,  in  order  to  fecure  themfeLves  from  his  barbarity. 
O’Lochlan  was  defeated  and  killed  j  upon  which  the 
monarchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  fon  of  the  late  Tor¬ 
logh  O’Connor. 

The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va- 
"  lour,  and  was  determined  to  eflablilh  this  reputation 
by  fome  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  his  fervice  the 
Oilmen,  or  defeendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  a- 
gainll  Dermod  as  the  chief  partizan  of  his  fallen  rival. 
The  king  of  Leinfler  was  feized  with  the  utmofl  con- 
fternation  j  and  in  defpair  fet  fire  to  his  own  town  of 
Ferns,  left  the  enemy  fhould  have  the  fatisfaclion  of 
fpoiling  it.  Roderic  Hill  advanced,  attended  by  O’Ru- 
3  arc,  Dermod’s  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  overran 
Dermod  the  whole  province.  All  the  inferior  lords  at  once 
an  exiled  acknowledged  Roderic’s  authority.  Dermod  was  depo- 
aS  a  man  utterty  unworthy  of  his  flation  ;  another 
ance  from*  ^am^y  was  raifed  to  the  throne  \  and  the  unfor- 

Henryll  tunate  prince,  finding  it  impoffible  to  Hay  with  fafety 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  € o  of  his  followers  for 
England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  BriHol,  with 
a  defign  to  folicit  aftiHance  from  King  Henry. 

In  England,  Dermod’s  charaffer  was  unknown,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  the  beneraf:or  of  their  order,  and  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  the  monaftery  of  Auguftines  with  great 
hofpitality.  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
Aquitain,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very 
ahje<H  manner  implored  his  affiHance,  promifing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do¬ 
minions,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in 
vaffidage  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fervile  ad- 
drefs,  yet  the  lituation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impoffible  for  him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  difmiffed  the  Irilh  prince  with  large  prefents,  and 
a  letter  of  credence  addreffed  to  all  his  fubje&s  :  noti¬ 
fying  his  grace  and  protection  granted  to  the  king  of 
Leinfler ;  and  declaring,  that  whofoever  within  his 
dominions  fhould  be  difpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  affured 
of  his  free  licence  and  royal  favour.  * 

Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  pleafed  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  ;  but  notwith (landing 
the  king’s  letter,  none  of  the  Englifli  feemed  to  be 
difpofed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  month 
elapfed  without  any  profpeCl  of  fuccours,  fo  that  Der¬ 
mod  began  to  defpair.  At  lafl,  however,  he  perfuad- 
ed,  with  great  promifes,  Richard  earl  of  Chepflow,  or, 


as  it  was  formerly  called,  Strigu /,  a  nobleman  of  conli-  Irtlar.d.^ 
derable  influence  in  Wales,  but  of  broken  fortune,  to  ^ 
aflifl  him  with  a  confiderable  force  to  be  tranfported  perfua<ies 
next  fpring  into  Ireland.  Overjoyed  at  this  firff  inflance  fome  ad- 
of  fuccefs,  he  advanced  into  South  Wales,  where,  by  venturers 
the  influence  of  the  bilhop  of  St  David’s,  he  procured 
many  other  friends.  Robeit  Fitz-“Stephen,  a  brave  ian(^ 
and  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  his  maternal  brother  j  while  Dermod,  on 
his  part,  promifed  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a  large  adjoining  territory, 
as  foon  as  by  their  affiHance  he  fhould  be  rein  Hated  in 
his  rights. 

The  Irilh  prince  having  now  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe,  fet  fail  for  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1169,  and 
recovered  a  fmall  part  of  his  dominions  even  before 
the  arrival  of  his  new'  allies  \  but  being  attacked  with 
a  fuperior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and 
O’Ruarc,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feign  fubmif- 
fion  till  the  Englifh  allies  came  to  his  affiHance.  The 
expelled  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1170, 
in  a  creek  called  the  Batin,  near  the  city  of  Wexford* 

Robert  Fitz-Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 
in  armour,  and  300  archers.  With  thefe  came  Har¬ 
vey  of  Mountmorris,  nephew  to  Earl  Richard.  He 
had  no  military  force  along  with  him  ;  but  came  folely 
with  a  view  of  difeovering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  PendergaH 
commanded  10  knights  and  200  archers:  and  thus  the 
Englifli  force,  which  was  to  contend  with  the  whole 
flrength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than  600 
men. 

Trifling  as  this  affiHance  may  feem,  it  neverthelefs^eir 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  almoH  inffantaneoufly. 

Numbers  of  Dermod’s  fubje&s  who  had  abandoned 
him  in  his  diflrefs,  now  flocked  to  his  Handard.  Wex¬ 
ford  was  immediately  attacked,  and  furrendered  in  a 
few  days  ;  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  were  jointly 
invefled  with  the  lordfliip  of  this  city  and  its  domain  } 
and  Harvey  of  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two 
confiderable  diflrifls  on  the  coafl.  After  three  or  four 
weeks  fpent  in  feaffing  and  rejoicing,  a  new  expedition 
was  undertaken  againff  the  prince  of  Offory  (a  diflriCt 
of  Leinfler),  who  had  not  only  revolted  from  Dermod, 
but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  Tons,  and  that  with 
fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under  the 
operation.  The  allied  army  was  now  increafed  to  3000  < 
men,,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  prince  of  Offory  at  the 
head  of  5000,  Hrongly  entrenched  among  woods  and 
moraffes.  By  the  luperior  conduCt  of  the  Englifli 
troops,  however,  the  Irifli  were  decoyed  from  their 
advantageous  fituation,  and  thus  were  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed.  The  Englifli  were  for  keeping  the  field  till  they 
had  totally  reduced  their  enemies  :  but  Dermod,  accu- 
flomed  only  to  ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himfelf 
with  deffroying  the  country  \  and  a  fudden  reverfe  of 
fortune  feemed  ready  to  take  place.  The  prince  of 
Offory,  though  defeated,  Hill  appeared  in  arms,  and 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  again  oppofing  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  Maurice  PendergaH  alfo  joined 
him  with  his  whole  troop,  being  provoked  by  Der¬ 
mod,  who  had  refufed  him  leave  to  return  to  Wales. 

This  defe&ion,  however,  was  in  part  fupplied  by  the 
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arrival  of  Fitz- Gerald  with  10  knights,  30  horfe- 
men,  and  10c  archers.  Pendergaft  in  a  fliort  time  re¬ 
pented  of  his  new  alliance,  and  retired  into  Wales  ; 
fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  his  fubmiflion 
to  Dermod,  which  the  latter  with  fome  relu&ance  ac¬ 
cepted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Roderic,  having  fettled  all  his 
other  affairs,  advanced  againfl  the  allies  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army.  Dermod  was  thrown  into  defpair ;  but  en¬ 
couraged  by  Fitz- Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very 
ftrong  fituation,  where  he  was  foon  befieged  by  Roderic. 
The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,  condefcended  to  treat  fird  with  them,  and  then 
with  Dermod,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  inte- 
refts  of  each  other  :  but  as  this  proceeded  evidently 
from  fear,  his  offers  were  reje&ed  by  both  parties  ; 
upon  which  he  began  to  prepare  for  battle  :  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engagement  {hould  have  commen¬ 
ced,  either  through  the  fuggeflions  of  his  clergy,’ or  of 
"his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a  new  negociation  ; 
which  at  lad  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  terms  were, 
that  Dermod  fhould  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
Roderic,  and  pay  him  fuch  fervice  as  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland  had  ufually  received  from  inferior  princes  ; 
and  as  a  fecurity  for  his  faithful  performance  of  this 
article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  an  hodage 
to  Roderic  :  but  in  order  to  edablilh  this  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  the  firmed  balls,  the  latter  obliged  himfelf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  as 
foon  as  Leinder  {hould  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
ifiand  effectually  reftored.  By  a  fecret  article,  Dermod 
engaged  to  difmifs  the  Britifli  forces  immediately  after 
the  fettlement  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
time  not  to  bring  over  any  further  reinforcements  from 
England. 

Thus  ended  the  firft  Britifli  expedition  into  Ireland; 
the  confequences  of  which  were  fo  little  dreaded  at  that 
time  by  the  natives,  that  their  hiftorians,  though  they 
dwell  upon  the  principal  wars  and  conteds  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifiand,  fpeak  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
Welfhmen  in  Leinder  with  a  carelefs  indifference.  But 
though  the  fettlement  of  this  colony  feemed  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it, could  not  efcape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  difeerning  perfons,  that  a  man  of  Dermod’s 
character  would  not  long  keep  his  treaties ;  and  that 
on  the  nrd  emergency  he  would  have  recourfe  to  his 
former  allies,  who  thus  would  edablifli  themfelves  more 
and  more,  till  at  lad  they  would  reduce  the  country 
entirely  under  their  fubjeCtion.  Thefe  reflections,  if 
any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  in  a  ftiort  time  verified. 
Dermod  was  fcarce  fettled  in  his  own  dominions,  when 
he  began  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignty,  and  form 
fchemes  for  dethroning  Roderic.  He  applied  to  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  ;  by  whom  he  was  again  di¬ 
rected  to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepflow,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Strongbow ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  feats  of  archery.  Richard  was  very  much 
inclined  to  accept  of  his  invitation  ;  but  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  him  firff  to  obtain  the  confent  of  King 
Henry.  The  king,  however,  did  not  incline  that  his 
fubjeCts  fhould  make  conquefts  for  themfelves  in  any 
pther  country,  and  therefore  difmiffed  Richard  with  an 
equivocal  anfwer  ;  but  the  latter  being  willing  to  un- 
derdand  his  fovereign’s  words  in  the  mod  favourable 
fenfe,  immediately  fet  about  the  neceffnry  preparations 
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for  his  expedition.  In  May  1171,  Raymond  le  Grofs,  Ireland. 

Richard’s  domedic  friend,  and  the  near  relation  of - v — -> 

Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called  .  *3 

Dortdona/f  near  Waterford,  with  to  knights  and  70  (?y  of'jEniT* 
archers  ;  and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  of  Mount- lift  arrive 
morris,  attended  by  a  fmall  train.  The  Englifh  imme-in  Ireland, 
diately  intrenched  themfelves,  and  ere&ed  a  temporary 
fort  for  themfelves  :  which  proved  a  very  neceffary  pre¬ 
caution  ;  for  the  natives,  judly  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  to  the  pra  (dices  of  Dermod,  indantly 
formed  a  tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders.  The  Englidi  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  but 
when  they  perceived  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy, 
they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  fort.  Here, 
however,  they  mud  have  been  totally  cut  off,  had  they 
not  luckily  colle&ed  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  from 
the  neighbouring  country  for  their  fubfidence.  Thefe  Their  fuc- 
they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Irifh,  who  were  thus  efs  ;*nd 
put  into  the  utmod  confufion.  The  invaders  feizedcrue^y* 
the  favourable  moment ;  and,  falling  upon  their  dif- 
ordered  enemies,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where  they  perilhed. 

Seventy  prifoners  w  ere  taken,  all  of  them  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Waterford  ;  who,  though  they  offered  large 
films  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  city  fhould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Englifh,  were  all  barbaroufly  put  to 
death.  This  fuccefs  and  cruelty  fo  intimidated  the 
Irifh,  that  they  differed  thefe  mercilefs  invaders  to 
maintain  their  dation  unmoleded,  and  wait  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  affociates. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  aflembled  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other  adventurers  ;  but,  when  jud 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  was  furprifed  by  a  pofitive 
command  from  the  king,  to  defill  from  his  intended 
enterprife,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  ho¬ 
nours.  He  was  now,  however,  too  much  intereded 
in  his  fcheme  to  retraft  ;  and  therefore  pretended  to 
difbelieve  the  authenticity  of  .the  royal  mandate.  On^rj^^ 
the  eve  of  the  fead  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  landed  at  ard  arrives 
Waterford  with  200  knights  and  1200  infantry,  all  with  a 
chofen  and  well  appointed  foldiers.  They  were  im- Powf fEcil 
mediately  joined  by  Raymond  and  his  troop  ;  and  thement. 
very  next  day  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Waterford.  The  city  was  taken  by  dorm,  and  a 
dreadful  maffacre  enfued  ;  to  which  the  cruel  Dermod 
had  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.  The  marriage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  wTas  fo- 
lemnized  without  delay,  and  a  feene  of  joy  and  fedivi- 
ty  fucceeded  the  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  againd 
Dublin  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifeft- 
ed  fome  recent  difafte&ion  to  Dermod,  or  had  never 
been  thoroughly  forgiven  for  their  old  defe&ion.  Ro¬ 
deric  advanced  againd  the  allied  army  with  a  formi¬ 
dable  body,  confiding,  as  is  faid,  of  30,000  men  ; 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  fkirmifhes ;  after 
which,  great  part  of  his  vaffals  forced  him  to  difmifs 
them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  inhabitants 
were  treated  very  feverely  ;  however,  a  confiderable 
body  of  them,  with  Hefculph  their  governor,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  fome  veflfels  lying  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  made  their  efcape  to  the  northern  iflands. 

Earl  Richard  was  now  inveded  with  the  lord  Tip  of 

Dublin  ; 
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Ireland.  Dublin  ;  and  appointed  Milo  de  Cogan, 

lifh  knight,  his  governor  ;  while  he  himfelf,  in 
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a  brave  Eng-  Strongbow  that  his  friend  was  in 
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Diftrefs  of 
the  En£tifli, 


junction  with  the  forces  of  Dermod,  overran  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Meath,  committing  everywhere  the  mod  horrid 
cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the  .mean  time,  unable  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  field,  fent  deputies  to  Dermod,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that 
his  fon  was  in  his  hands,  and  mud  anfwer  with  his  life 
for  the  breach  of  thofe  treaties  which  his  father  made 
fo  little  fcruple  to  violate.  Natural  affe&ion,  however, 
had  very  little  place  in  the  bread  of  Dermod.  He  ex- 
preffed  the  utmod  indifference  about  his  fon  ;  and,  with 
the  greated  arrogance,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Ireland  ;  Roderic,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  cut  off  the 
young  prince’s  head. 

This  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  ferv'ed  only  to  make 
the  king  odious  to  his  own  fubje&s,  while  Dermod  and 
his  Englifli  allies  committed  everywhere  the  greated 
devadations,  and  threatened  to  fubdue  the  whole  ifland. 
This  indeed  they  would  probably  have  accompliffied, 
had  not  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  Strongbow  alarm¬ 
ed  King  Henry  *,  who,  fearing  that  he  might  render 
himfelf  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of  Britain, 
iffued  his  royal  edi<S,  driftly  forbidding  any  Englifli 
veifel  from  pafling  into  Ireland  with  men,  arms,  or 
provlfions  ;  and  commanding  all  his  fubje&s  at  that 
time  refident  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
to  return  to  their  country  before  the  ending  fead  of 
Eader,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands,  and  being  de¬ 
clared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  were  plunged  into  the  greated  di- 
drefs  by  this  peremptory  edift.  They  now  found 
themfelves  cut  off  from  all  fupplies  in  the  midfl  of 
their  enraged  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  being  forfiiken 
by  thofe  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  them  during 
their  fuccefs.  Raymond  was  difpatched  v/ith  a  mod 
fubmidive  ineffage  to  the  offended  monarch  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  received  any  favourable  anfwer,  every  thing  was 
thrown  into  confufion  by  the  death  of  Becket  *,  fo 
that  the  king  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  About  the  fame  time 
the  death  ot  Dermod  their  great  ally  feemed  almod  to 
give  a  finifhing  droke  to  the  Englifli  affairs.  An  uni- 
verfal  defe&ion  took  place  among  their  aflociates  ;  and 
before  they  had  time  to  concert  any  proper  meafures, 
Hefculpb,  who  had  formerly  efcaped  from  Dublin, 
appeared  before  that  city  with  a  formidable  body  of 
troops  armed  after  the  Danifh  manner.  A  -furious  at¬ 
tack  enfued  ;  which  at  lad  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  This  danger,  however,  was  foon  followed  by 
one  dill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a  powerful 
confederacy  with  many  of  the  Irifli  chieftains,  and  the 
kings  of  the  northern  ifles,  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
Englifh  totally  from  the  ifland.  The  harbour  of 
Dublin  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  30  (hips  from  the 
northern  ifles  ;  while  the  confederated  Irifli  took  their 
dations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround  the  city,  and 
totally  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  provifions.  In  two 
months  time  the  Englifli  were  reduced  to  great  flraits. 
On  the  firfl  alarm,  Richard  had  fent  for  affidance  to 
Fitz-Stephen  •,  who  having  weakened  his  own  force,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of  Wexford  had 
rifen  and  befieged  Fitz-Stephen  in  his  fort  called  Carrig , 
near  that  city.  A  meflenger  now  arrived,  informing 


the  utmod  danger,  Ireland; 
and  mud  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  if  not  allift-  ' 

ed  within  three  days  ;  upon  which  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  neceffary 
to  be  purfued  in  this  defperate  emergency.  -It  was  foon 
refolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Roderic  upon  any 
terms  that  were  not  totally  fervile  or  oppreflive.  Lau¬ 
rence  prelate  of  Dublin  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
terms  ;  which  were,  that  Richard  propofed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Roderic  as  his  fovereign,  and  to  hold  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  LeinAer  as  his  vaffal,  provided  he  would  raife 
the  fiege.  Laurence  foon  returned  with  an  anfwer,  pro¬ 
bably  of  his  own  framing  j  namely,  that  Dublin,  Water¬ 
ford,  Wexford,  and  all  the  forts  poffeffed  by  the  Britifh, 
fhould  be  immediately  given  up  ;  and  that  the  earl  and 
his  affociates  fhould  depart  with  all  their  forces  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  leaving  every  part  of  the  ifland  free  from  their 
usurpations,  and  abfolutely  renouncing  all  their  pretend¬ 
ed  claims.  On  thefe  conditions  they  were  to  be  fpared  \ 
but  the  lead  reluctance  or  delay  would  determine  the 
befiegers  to  dorm  the  city. 

Thefe  terms,  though  they  contained  nothing  info- 
lent  or  unreasonable,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  Englifli,  were  yet  intolerable  to  our  indigent 
adventurers.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  filence,  Milo 
de  Cogan,  fuddenly  darting  up,  declared  his  relolu- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of 
barbarians.  The  fpirit  of  defperate  valour  was  in- 
dantly  caught  by  the  whole  affembly  5  and  it  was  re¬ 
folved  to  rifk  their  whole  fortune  on  one  defperate  ef¬ 
fort,  by  fallying  out  againd  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Roderic  himfelf 
commanded.  Accordingly,  having  perfuaded  a  body  They  total*, 
of  the  townfmen  to  take  part  in  this  defperate  enterA^  defeat 


prife,  they  marched  out  againd  their  enemies,  who 
expe&ed  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  fudden  attack.  The 
befiegers  were  fecure  and  carelefs,  without  difeipline 
or  order  5  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  fudain  the  furious  affault  of  the  Englifh.  A 
terrible  daughter  enfued,  and  the  Irifli  inflantly  fled  in 
the  greated  confufion  ;  their  monarch  himfelf  efcaping 
only  by  mixing  half  naked  with  the  crowd.  The  other 
chieftains  wlio  were  not  attacked  caught  the  panic, 
and  broke  up  their  camps  with  precipitation  \  while 
the  vigors  returned  from  the  purfuit  to  plunder,  and 
among  other  advantages,  gained  as  much  provifion  as 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  them  for  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow  being  thus  relieved  from  his  didrefs, 
committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Co¬ 
gan,  while  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Wexford,  in 
order  to  relieve  Fitz-Stephen  :  but  in  this  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  for  that  brave  officer,  having  often  repulfed 
his  enemies,  was  at  lad  treacheroufly  deceived  into  fub- 
miffion  and  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow,  however,  conti¬ 
nued  to  advance  ;  and  was  again  attacked  by  the  Irifli, 
whom  he  once  more  defeated.  On  his  arrival  at  Wex¬ 
ford,  he  found  it  burnt  to  the  ground ;  the  enemy  having 
retired  with  Fitz-Stephen  and  the  red  of  the  prifoners 
to  Holy  Ifland,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  from  whence  they  fent  a  deputation,  threatening 
to  put  all  the  prifoners  to  death  if  the  lead  attempt  was 
made  to  moled  them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  The 
earl  then  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  from  thence  to 
Ferns ;  where  he  for  fome  time  exercifed  a  regal  autho¬ 
rity,  rewarding  his  friends  and  punifliing  his  enemies. 
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their  ene*. 
mies. 
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IreLmt!,  A  more  important  obje<ft,  however,  Toon  engaged  his 
v~'  attention.  The  king  of  England,  having  fettled  his 
10  affairs  as  well  as  he  could,  now  determined  to  conquer 
Eaid  R  ich-  Jrelisnd  for  himfelf.  A  fummons  was  inftanlly  dif- 
inonecMo  Patc^e^  to  Earl  Richard,  expreffmg  the  greateft  refent- 
Lngland.  ment  at  his  preemption  and  difobedience,  and  reqtlh 
ring  his  immediate  prefence  in  England.  The  earl 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  obeying  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  the  bed  difpofitions  the  time  would  permit 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  Iiifh  poffe {lions,  embarked  for 
England,  and  met  the  king  at  Newnham  near  Giou- 
cefier.  Henry  at  firft  affe£led  great  difpleafure  ;  but 
foon  allowed  himfelf  to  be  pacified  by  a  furrender  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired 
by  Strongbow  :  while  on  his  part  he  confented  that  the 
earl  ftiould  have  all  his  other  poffefiions  granted  in  per¬ 
petuity,  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.  The 
other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  ;  while  the  Irilh  chieftains,  inftead  of  uniting  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  only  thought  Nhow  to 
make  the  mod  of  the  approaching  invafion,  or  at  lead 
how  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  from  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  didridls.  They  faw  the  power  of  their  own 
fovereign  on  the  point  of  total  diffolution  •,  and  they 
faw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and 
malignant  fatisfa£fion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  appeared 
on  the  coad.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had  pofiel- 
fed  themfelves  of  Fitz-Stephen,  refolved  to  avert  the 
confequences  of  their  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  the 
forwardnefs  of  their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  readinefs  of  their  fubmiflions.  Their 
deputies  cad  themfelves  at  Henry’s  feet;  and,  with 
the  mod  padionate  expreflions  of  obedience,  humbly 
untreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his  faithful  vaf- 
fals,  ready  to  refign  themfelves,  their  lands,  and  pof- 
fedions,  to  his  abfolute  difpofal.  “  They  had  already 
(they  faid)  endeavoured  to  approve  their  zeal  by  feizing 
Robert  Fitz-Stcphen,  a  traitor  to  bis  fovereign,  who 
had  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arms, 
without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  flaugh- 
tered  their  people,  feized  their  lands,  and  attempted 
to  edablifh  himfelf  independent  of  his  liege  lord. — 
They  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
him  to  the  difpofal  of  his  fovereign.” — The  king  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  expreflions  of  the  utmoft  grace  and 
favour  ;  commended  their  zeal  in  repreffing  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  attempts  of  Fitz-Stephen ;  declared  that  he 
fhould  foon  inquire  into  his  ciimes,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  fuftained,  and  inflict  eondign  punifiiment  for 
every  offence  committed  by  his  undutiful  fubje&s. — 
Thus  were  the  Irifhmen  difmiffed  in  the  utmoft  joy  and 
exultation  ;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  infpired 
thele  men  with  difpofitions  favourable  to  his  interefts, 
proved  alfo  the  moft  effeciual  means  of  faving  Fitz- 
Stephen  from  their  cruelty. 

Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  neceffary 
for  his  expedition*.  embarked  at  Milford  with  feveral 
20  of  his  barons,  400  knights,  and  about  4000  foldiers, 
King  Hen-  on  board  a  ileet  of  240  fail.  He  landed  at  W ater- 
ry  lands  in  £or(j  Qn  £eaft  0£  gt  Offober  1 17  2;  with  a* 

fe  an  *  profeffed  defign  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  poffeflion 
of  a  kingdom  already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him 
by  the  pope.  Moft  of  the  Irilh  indeed  feemed  to  be 
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of  tlie  fame  opinion,  and  therefore  fubmitled  without  Ireland, 
the  leaft  rdiftance.  Strongbow  fet  them  an  example, '  v 
by  making  a  formal  furrender  of  Waterford,  and  do¬ 
ing  homage  to  the  king  for  the  territory  of  Lcinfter. 
Fitz-Stephen  was  delivered  up,  with  many  accufations 
of  tyranny  and  injufticc.  He  was  *at  firft  fent  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  foon  purchafed  his  liberty,  by  furrendering 
Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  veil  of  his  poffef-  21 
fions  to  the  king.  The  prince  of  Defmomi  was  the 
firft  Irifti  chieftain  who  fubmitted.  On  the  very  day 
after  the  king’s  arrival,  he  attended  his  court,  refigned  1 
the  city  of  Corkc,  did  him  homage,  and  ftipulated  to 
pay  a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory.  An  Kng- 
lifli  governor  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appointed 
to  take  pofTeflion  of  his  capital  ;  and  the  king  difplayed 
his  power  and  magnificence  by  marching  to  Lifmoie, 
where  he  chofe  a  lituation  and  gave  the  neceifary  or¬ 
ders  for  building  a  fort.  The  prince  of  Thomond 
next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.  He  was  followed  by 
the  princes  of  OiTory,  Dccies,  and  all  the  inferior  chiefs 
of  Munfter. 

The  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 
all  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrifons  in 
the  cities  of  Limerick,’ Corke,  Waterford,  and  Wex¬ 
ford,  proceeded  to  take  poffeflion  of  Dublin,  which 
had  been  furreudered  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  lords  took  the  opportunity  of  fubmitting  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced.  O’Carrol  of  Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
fequence,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  be¬ 
come  his  tributary  ;  and  even  O’Ruarc,  whom  Roderic 
had  made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Meath,  volun¬ 
tarily  fubmitted  to  the  new  fovereign.  ^ 

Roderic,  though  furprifed  at  the  defection  of  fon0^erjc 
many  of  his  allies,  ftill  determined  to  maintain  his  own  Rail  holds 
dignity,  and  at  leaft  preferve  his  province  of  Con 
naught,  feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  himfelf  monarch 
of  the  whole  illand.  With  this  defign  he  entrenched 
himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when 
aifencumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  difeon- 
tented  followers,  he  appears  to  have  adted  with  a  fpi- 
rit  and  dignity  becoming  his  ftation.  Hugh  de  Lacey 
and  William  Fitz-Andelin  were  commiftioned  by  the 
king  to  reduce  him  :  but  Roderic  was  too  ftrong  to 
be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  Englilh  army  ;  and  he  at  leaft  af¬ 
fected  to  believe,  that  his  fttuation  was  not  yet  fo  to¬ 
tally  defperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  neceffity  of  re~ 
figning  his  dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  terri¬ 
tory  remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
chiefs  of  Ulfter  ftill  kept  retired  in  their  own  diftridls 
without  any  thoughts  of  fubmiftion.  Henry  in  the 
mean  time  attempted  to  attach  the  Lilli  lords  to  his  in- 
tereft  by  elegant  and  magnificent  entertainments,  fuch 
as  to  them  appeared  quite  aftoniftiing.  Some  hiftoriarts 
pretend  that  he  eftablifhed  the  Englifh  laws  in  all  thofe 
parts  which  had  fubmitted  to  bis  jurifdidlion ;  but  tiffs 
muft  appear  extremely  improbable,  when  we  confider 
how  tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their 
ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  The  Irilh  lords  had  been 
accuftomed  to  do  homage  to  a  fuperior  ;  and  they  had 
made  no  fubmiftion  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for¬ 
merly  done  to  Roderic,  and  probably  thought  their, 
fubmiftion  to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable 
than  that  to  their  Irifti  monarchs  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
fuppefed,  that  a  wife  and  politic  monarchy  fuch  as 
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Henry  undoubtedly  was,  Ihould  form  at  once  fuch  an 
~  extravagant  fcheme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms.  By  his  tranfa&ions  both  with  the  na¬ 
tives  and  adventurers,  however,  Henry  had  attained 
the  abfolute  dominion  of  feveral  maritime  cities  and 
their  dependencies  ;  fo  that  he  had  both  a  confiderable 
number  of  real  fubje£ls,  and  a  large  extent  of  territo¬ 
ry,  in  the  Hand,  To  tliefe  fubje&s  indeed  Henry 
granted  the  Englilh  laws  ;  and  gave  the  city  of  Dublin 
by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  to  be  held  of 
him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  tree  cuf- 
toms  which  they  enjoyed  at  Briftol,  and  throughout 
all  his  land.  And,  by  another  charter,  executed  foon 
after,  he  confirmed  to  his  burgeffes  of  Dublin  all  man¬ 
ner  of  rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
wherever  they  and  their  effe&s  (ball  be,  to  be  fully  and 
honourably  enjoyed  by  them  as  his  free  and  faithful 
fubje&s.  And  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  induce  his  Eng- 
lifh  fubje&s  immediately  to  fettle  in  thefe  maritime 
towns,  he  permitted  the  Oilmen  to  take  poiTeffion  of 
Waterford  ;  and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right 
of  denization,  whereby  they  were  inverted  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  fubje&s,  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.  For  the 
better  execution  of  thefe  new  laws,  the  king  alfo  made 
a  divifion  of  the  diftri&s  now  fubjedf  to  him  into  (hires 
or  counties  ;  which  was  afterwards  improved  and  en¬ 
larged,  as  the  ext en lion  of  the  Englilh  fettlements  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  country  required.  Sheriffs 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  cities,  with 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  minifters  of  juftice,  and 
officers  of  Hate,  and  every  appendage  of  Englilh  go¬ 
vernment  and  law.  To  complete  the  whole  fyftem,  a 
chief  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the  king,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  His  bufmefs  was  to  exercife  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to 
him  in  the  king’s  abfence  ;  and,  as  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehe  Hons  of  war  or  infurrec- 
tions,  made  it  necelfary  to  guard  againft  fudden 
accidents,  it  was  provided,  That  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief- 
jurtice,  and  chief  baron,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and 
king’s  ferjeant  at  law,  Ihould  be  empowered,  with' 
confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  ele£l  a  fucceffbr, 
who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and  authority  of 
this  office,  until  the  royal  pleafure  Ihould  be  further 
known. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwel¬ 
come  news,  that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine, 
delegated  by  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the 
year  before,  to  make  inquilition  into  the  death  of  Bec- 
ket  ;  that  having  waited  the  king’s  arrival  until  their 
patience  was  exhaufted,  they  now  fummoned  him  to 
appear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful 
fentence  of  excommunication,  and  preferve  his  domi¬ 
nions  from  a  general  interditt.  Such  denunciations 
were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer 
ftay  in  Ireland  ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  and 
the  officers  of  his  houfehold  to  embark  without  delay, 
referving  three  (hips  for  the  conveyance  of  himfelf  and 
his  immediate  attendants.  Having  therefore  but  a 
fhort  time  to  fecure  his  Iriih  interefts,  he  addreffed 
Vql.  XI.  Part  I. 
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himfelf  to  the  original  Englilh  adventurers,  and  by  Ireland, 
grants  and  promifes  laboured  to  detach  them  from 
Strongbow,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfelf.  To 
make  amends  for  what  he  had  taken  from  Fitz-Stephen, 
he  granted  him  a  confiderable  diftri£t  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight’s  fervice  ; 
at  the  fame  time  entrufting  the  maritime  towns  to  his 
own  immediate  dependants.  Waterford  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fitz- Bernard, 
and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a  train  of  20  knights. 

In  Wexford  were  ftationed  William  Fitz-Andelm, 

Philip  of  Haftings,  and  Philip  de  Braofa,  with  a  like 
number  of  attendants.  Hugh  de  Lacey  had  a  grant 
of  all  the  territory  of  Meath,  where  there  was  no 
fortified  place,  and  where  of  confequence  no  par¬ 
ticular  refervation  was  necelfary,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  50  knights,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Iriih 
princes.  He  alfo  conftituted  him  lord  governor  of 
Dublin,  with  a  guard  oF  20  knights.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  were  appointed  his 
coadjutors,  with  an  equal  train  ;  and  thefe,  with  others 
of  the  fir  ft  adventurers,  were  thus  obliged,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  honourable  employment,  to  refide  at 
Dublin,  fubjed:  to  the  immediate  infpe&ion  of  De 
Lacey,  in  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
confidence.  Lands  were  aftigned  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
and  loldiers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a  caftle  in 
Dublin,  and  fortrelles  in  other  convenient  places  ;  and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron  diftinguilhed  by  his  en- 
terpriling  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  granted  the 
whole  province  of  Ulfter,  provided  he  could  reduce  itf 
by  force  of  arms.  24 

Henry  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  his  barons  began  Hi  lenders 
to  contrive  how  they  might  beft  (Lengthen  their  own  e  fl3e.on, 
interefts,  and  the  Iriih  how  they  might  belt  fhake  off Ve  klng’s 
the  yoke  to  which  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitted.  De  ^  UIC* 
Lacey  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends 
and  adherents,  and  began  to  ere£l  forts  to  keep  the 
old  Inhabitants  in  awe.  This  gave  offence  to  O’Ruarc, 
who  ftill  enjoyed  the  eaftern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
tributary  prince.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
obtain  redrefs  from  Lacey  for  fome  injuries  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  ;  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  another  conference  was  appointed  on  a  hill 
called  Tavagh .  Both  parties  came  with  a  confiderable 
train  of  armed  followers;  and  the  event  was  a  feuffle, 
in  which  O’Ruarc  and  feveral  of  his  followers  were 
killed,  and  which  ferved  to  render  the  Englilh  not  a 
little  odious  to  the  natives. 

The  fpirit  of  difaffe&ion  had  foon  after  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Ihowing  itfelf  on  the  rebellion  of  King 
Henry’s  fons,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the 
article  England,  N°  i  2 1,  et  feq .  The  king  had  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  feveral  of  his  garrifons.  The  foldiers  who  re¬ 
mained  were  alfo  difeontented  with  their  general  Her- 
vey  of  Mountmorris,  on  account  of  his  feverity  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  reftraining  them  from  plunder,  to  which  •> 
they  imagined  themfelves  entitled  on  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  their  pay.  Raymond  le  Gros,  the  fe- 
cond  in  command,  was  much  more  beloved  by  the 
foldiery  ;  and  to  fuch  a  height  had  the  jealoufies  be¬ 
tween  the  commanders  arifen,  that  all  effectual  op- 
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pofition  to  the  Irifti  chieftains  was  prevented  ;  and 
the  event  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Englifh  inte- 
reft,  had  not  Henry  found  out  a  remedy.  He  fum- 
moned  Earl  Richard  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions  of  commit¬ 
ting  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  foie  dire6lion.  The 
earl  expreffed  the  utmofl  readinefs  to  ferve  his  mafter  ; 
but  obferved,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  his  fecret  enemies  ;  that  if  he  fhould 
appear  in  fiuch  a  diilinguifhed  charadler  as  that*of  the 
king’s  deputy  in  Ireland,  their  infidious  pradlices 
would  be  renewed,  and  his  condu£l  mifreprefented. — 
He  therefore  requeued  that  a  colleague  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  commiffion  ;  and  recommended  Ray¬ 
mond  as  a  perfon  of  approved  loyalty  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  foldiery.  The  king 
leplied,  with  an  affefled  air  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  he  had  his  free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in 
any  fervice  he  fhould  deem  neceffary,  not  as  a  col¬ 
league,  but  as  an  affiflant  ;  but  that  he  relied  entirely 
on  the  earl  himfelf,  and  implicitly  trufted  every  thing 
to  his  direflion.  To  reward  his  fervices,  he  granted 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  ere6led 
at  Wicklow  and  then  difmiffed  him  with  the  moft 
gracious  expreffions  of  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  refpe#  due  to  the  royal  commiffion.  He 
fignified  the  king’s  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz-Bernard, 
with  the  garrifon  of  Waterford,  fhould  inflantly  em¬ 
bark  and  repair  to  Normandy  *,  that  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Maurice  Pendergafl  fhould  attend  the  fervice 
of  their  fovereign  in  England  *,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
king’s  inftru6lions,  took  on  him  the  cuftody  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Hugh  de 
Lacey  and  Milo  de  Cogan  were,  with  the  other  lords, 
commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  fervice  of  the 
king  5  by  which  the  earl’s  forces  were  confiderably 
weakened,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  appointing  Raymond  to  the  chief  command.  The 
new  general  proved  fuccefsful  in  fome  enterprifes  againfl 
the  rebellious  Irifh  }  but  having  prefumed  upon  his  me¬ 
rits  to  demand  in  marriage  Bafilia  the  earl’s  fifler, 
Richard  refufed  his  confent,  and  Raymond  retired  into 
Wales. 

Thus  the  fupreme  command  again  devolved  upon 
Hervey  of  Mountmorris  5  who,  being  fenfible  that  his 
eharadler  had  fuffered  much  from  a  comparifon  with 
that  of  Raymond,  determined  to  emulate  his  fucceffes 
by  fome  bold  attempt  againfl  the  rebels.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  400  of  his  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  furprifed  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy  \  and  this 
fuccefs  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  a  general  revolt.  Several 
of  the  Leinfler  chieftains,  who  had  lately  made  their 
fubmiffions,  and  bound  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
King  Henry,  now  openly  declaimed  all  engagements. 
Even  Donald  Kevanagh,  fon  to  the  late  King  Dermod, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifh  in  their 
greatefl  difficulties,  now  declared  againfl  them,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinfler  *,  while 
Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  a£live  in  uniting  the  princes 
of  Ulfler,  the  native  lords  of  Meath,  and  other  chiefs, 
againfl  their  common  enemy.  This  produced  the 
immediate  recal  of  Raymond  \  and  Richard  no  longer 
xefijfed  his  confent  to  the  marriage  with  his  fifler, 
‘which  was  folemnized  immediately  on  Raymond’s 
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arrival.  The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was  Ireland, 
obliged  to  take  the  field  againfl  Roderic,  who  had  'r“* 
committed  great  devaflations  in  Meath.  By  the  vi¬ 
gorous  condud  of  the  Englifh  .commander,  however, 
he  was  not  only  prevented  from  doing  farther  mifehief,  27 
but  at  laft  convinced  of  the  folly  of  refinance  \  and  Roderic 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  final  fubmiffion.  Yet,^b^s 
confcious  of  bis  dignity,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to  a  Henr 
fubjed  j  and  therefore,  inflead  of  treating  with  Earl 
Richard,  he  fent  deputies  diredly  to  the  king.  The 
deputies  were,  Catholicus  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  the 
abbot  of  St  Brandan,  and  Majler  Lawrence  as  he  is 
flyled,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Connaught.  2S 

The  terms  of  this  fubmiffion,  by  which  Henry  be- Terms  of 
came  foie  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow  :  Ro-b^ubra^ 
deric  confented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  as 
liegeman  to  the  king  of  England  *,  on  which  condi¬ 
tion  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Con¬ 
naught,  as  well  as  his  other  lands  and  fovereignties,  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland.  His  vaffals  were  to  hold 
under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  paid  their  tribute 
and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England  ;  in 
which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  their  due  obedience, 
and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  affiflance  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  government,  if  neceffary.  The  annual  tribute  to 
be  paid  was  every  iotb  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
from  Connaught  as  from  the  reft  of  the  iiland  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
the  king  of  England  and  his  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Meath  with  their  appurtenances,  Wexford  and  all 
Leinfler,  and  Waterford  with  its  lands  as  far  as  Dun- 
garvan  inclufive  j  in  all  which  diftri6ls  Roderic  was  not 
to  interfere,  nor  claim  any  power  or  authority. — 

The  Irifh  who  had  tied  from  thefe  diftri&s  were  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the  fer¬ 
vices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of  their 
immediate  lords  ;  and,  if  refradlory,  Roderic,  at  the 
requifition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to  re¬ 
turn.  He  was  to  take  hoftages  from  his  vaffals,  fuch 
as  he  and  his  liege-lord  fhould  think  proper ;  and  on 
his  part  to  deliver  either  thefe  or  others  to  the  king* 
according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vaffals  were  to 
♦jurnifti  hawks  and  hounds  annually  to  the  Englifh  mo¬ 
narch  5  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  demefnes  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his  royal 
pleafure  and  command.  This  treaty  was  folemnly  ra¬ 
tified  in  a  grand  council  of  prelates  and  temporal 
barons,  among  whom  we  find  the  archbifhop  of  Dub¬ 
lin  one  of  the  fubferibing  witneffes.  As  metropolitan 
of  Leinfler,  he  was  now  become  an  Englifh  fubjeft, 
and  was  probably  fummoned  on  this  occafion  as  one 
obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right  to  aflift  in 
the  king’s  great  council.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  as  a  pro¬ 
vincial  prince,,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  .  This  is 
evidently  implied  and  fuppofed  in  the  articles  5  al¬ 
though  his  monarchical  powers  and  privileges  were 
little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  difregarded  and 
oppofed  by  the  Irifti  toparchs.  Even  by  their  fub- 
miftions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  effe£l  difavowed 
and  renounced  the  fovereignty  of  Roderic  ;  but  now 
bis  fupremacy  feems  to  be  induftrioufly  acknowledged, 
that  the  prefent  fubmiffion  might  appear  virtually  the 
fubmiffion  of  all  the  fubordinate  princes,  and  thus  the 

king 
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■  ?tftland-  .  ^"8  °f,  k"gla,nd  be  inverted  with  the  fovereignty  of  wars ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ifland  was  a  perpetual  Ireland 

v  the  whole  ifland.  The  marks  of  fovereignty,  however,  fcene  of  horror,  almoft  unequalled  in  the  hiflory  of  any - - - 

were  no  more  than  homage  and  tribute  ;  in  every  other  country.  J 

particular  the  regal  rights  of  Roderic  were  left  invio-  After  the  death  of  Earl  Richard,  Raymond  was  im-  Fit?-A„- 
late.  1  he  Englifh  laws  w^re  only  to  be  enforced  in  mediately  eleded  to  fucceed  him  ;  but  was  fuperfeded  deIm’s  b*d 
the  Englifh  pale:  and,  even  there,  the  Irifh  tenant  by  ttie  king,  who  appointed  William  Fitz-Andelm  a  e0vern“ 
might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fubjeft  of  the  Irifli  mo-  nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  fucceed  in  his  place. 
narch  ;  bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not  The  new  governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  take  arms  agamft  the  king  of  England.  to  perform  the  talk  affigned  to  him.  He  was  of  a 

hut  though  the  whole  ifland  of  Ireland  thus  be-  rapacious  temper,  fenfual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners  • 
came  fubjedt  to*  the  king  of  England,  it  was  far  from  and  therefore  only  ftudied  to  enrich  himfelf.  The 

being  fettled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  having  native  Irifli,  provoked  by  fome  depredations  of  the 

2p  the  fituation  of  its  inhabitants  mended  almofl  in  any  Englilh,  commenced  hoflilities  :  but  Fitz-Andelm  in, 

Caufesof  degree.  One  great  occafion  of  diflurbance  was,  that  dead  of  reprefling  thefe  with  vigour  in  the  beginning* 
the  Englifh laws  were  confined  only  to  thofe  parts  treated  the  chieftains  with  affeded  courtefy  and  flat! 

Life's  of  'T^ch  had  bee"  [*hd»cd  bJ  ?°rce  of  arms  ;  while  the  tery.  This  they  had  diffident  difeernment  to  fee,  and 
Ireland.  chieftains  that  had  only  fubmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were  to  defpife  5  while  the  original  adventurers  had  the  bur- 

allowed  to  retain  the  ancient  Irifli  laws  within  the  den  of  the  whole  defence  of  the  Englifh  pale ,  as  the 

limits  of  their  own  jurifdi&ions.  By  thefe  old  Irifh  Englilh  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon  them  at 
laws,  many  crimes  accounted  capital  with  us,  fuch  as  the  fame  time  that  the  bad  conduft  of  the  governor  ’was 
robbery,  murder,  &c;  might  be  compenfated  by  a  dim  the  caufe  of  perpetual  diforders.  The  confluence  of 
of  money.  Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal  this  was,  that  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of  Fitz- 

pummments  were  inflifted  for  the  fame  offence.  If  Andelm  :  the  foldiers  were  mutinous,  ill-appointed,  and 

one  Englifliman  killed  another,  he  was  punilhed  with  unpaid  :  and  the  Irifli  came  in  crowds  to  the  governor 
death  ;  but  if  he  killed  an  Iriihman,  he  was  punilhed  with  perpetual  complaints  againfl  the  old  adventurers, 
only  by  a  fine.  If  an  Iriihman,  on  the  other  hand,  which  were  always  decided  againfl  the  latter  3  and  this 
killed  an  Englifhman,  he  was  certainly  punilhed  with  decifion  increafed  their  confidence,  without  leffening 
death  :  and  as  in  times  of  violence  and  outrage,  the  their  difaffe&ion.  6 

crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circumftance  In  this  unfavourable  date  of  affairs,  John  de  Cour- 
juft  mentioned  tended  to  produce  an  implacable  hatred  cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none 
between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Englilh.  As  of  the  benefits  he  expected,  refolved  to  undertake  an 
the  Irifh  laws  were  thus  more  favourable  to  the  bar-  expedition  againfl:  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  him- 
barity  natural  to  the  tempers  of  fome  Individuals,  many  felf  with  their  fpoils.  The  Irifli  at  that  time  were  gi- 
of  the  Enghfli  were  alfo  tempted  to  lay  afide  the  man-  ving  no  offence;  and  therefore  pleaded  the  treaty 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  their  countrymen  altogether,  and  lately  concluded  with  King  Henry  :  but  treaties  were 
to  affociate  themfelves  with  the  Irifh,  that,  by  becoming  of  little  avail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  ne- 
fubje£l  to  their  laws,  they  m>ght  thus  have  ^an  oppor-  ceflities  of  an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The 
tunity  of  gratifying  their  brutal  inclinations  with  lefs  confequence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled 
controul  than  formerly  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  through  the  whole  ifland.  The  chieftains  took  ad- 
degenerale  Englijh ,  as  they  were  called,  proved  more  vantage  of  the  war  with  the  Englifh,  to  commence 
bitter  enemies  to  their  countrymen  than  even  the  Irifli  hoflilities  againfl  each  other.  Defmond  and  Tho- 
themfelves.  .  mond,  in  the  fouthern  province,  were  diflracled  by  the 

Another  caufe  of  the  diftreffes  of  Ireland  was,  the  jealoufies  of  contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was 
great  power  of  the  Englifh  barons,  among  whom  wafled  by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery 
Henry  had  divided  the  greateft  part  of  his  Irifli  domi-  and  murder  were  revenged  by  pra<5lices  of  the  fame 
1110ns.  ^  Ihe  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed  kind,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  fucceflion  of 
them  with  a  defire  for  more;  and,  in Head  of  contri-  outrages  the  moft  horrid  and  the  molt  difgraceful  to 
buting  their  endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their  humanity.  The  northern  province  was  a  fcene  of  the 
fovereign,  or  to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  over  like  enormities ;  though  the  new  Englifh  fettlers,  who 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their  were  corifidered  as  a  common  enemy,  ought  to’  have 
power  to  counteraa  and  deftroy  each  other.  Henry  united  the  natives  among  themfelves.  All  were  equally 
himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  infected  with  a  flrangers  to  the  virtues  of  humanity  ;  nor  was  religion, 
very  fatal  jealoufy  in  this  refpea  5  for,  though  the  in  the  form  it  then  affumed,  capable  of  reflraining  thefe’ 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma-  violences  in  the  leafl.  ** 

nifefted^  themfelves,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf  Ireland  was  thus  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  to  fuch  a  1S  fbper* 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  ifland  :  and  Bate,  that  Henry  perceived  the  neceflity  of  recalling  ^ded  ^ 
the  confequence  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a  Fitz-Andelm, -and  appointing  another  governor.  He  r  aUcgil  de 
fcene  of  uproar  and  confufion.  To  thefe  two  reafons  was  recalled  accordingly ;  and  Hugh  de  Lacey  ap- 
we  muft  likewife  add  another:  namely,  that  in  thofe  pointed  to  fucceed  him.  He  left  his  government  with- 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irifh  chieftains  en-  out  being  regretted,  and  is  faid  by  the  hiflorians  of 
joyed  the  fovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  a&ion  during 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the  the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiflratLon.  This  a£lion 
leafl  reftraint.  JIhis  likewife  induced  many  of  the  was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  of  a 
Englifh  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op-  relick,  called  the  Jlaff  of  Jefus,  from  the  cathedral  of 
portumty  of  fharing  the  plunder  got  by  thefe  petty  Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin ;  probably  that  it  might 
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the  war  raged  violently  in 

Ulfter.  De  Lacey,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  quite 
different  difpofition,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the 
difficult  government  with  which  he  was  in  veiled  :  but 
at  the  fame  time,  the  king,  by  inveiling  his  Ion  John 
with  the  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  gave  occafion  to  greater 
difturbances  than  even  thofe  which  had  already  hap¬ 
pened.  The  nature  of  this  lordffiip  hath  been  much 
difputed  ;  but  the  moll  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
king’s  fon  was  now'  to  be  inverted  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic, 
•who  was  allowed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland .  It  doth 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any  right  to  de¬ 
prive  Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  Hill  lefs  had  he  to 
difpofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thofe  chieftains  who 
had  agreed  to  become  .his  tributaries ;  which  neverthe- 
lefs  he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs. 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  office  with  all  that 
fpirit  and  vigour  which  was  neceffary  ;  but  being  mif- 
reprcfented  to  the  king  by  feme  factious  barons,  he 
was  in  a  Ihort  time  recalled,  and  tw'O  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  his  room.  This 
error  was  foon  corrected,  and  Lacey  was  replaced  in 
three  months.  The  fame  jealoufy  which  produced  his 
firff  degradation,  foon  produced  a  fecond ;  and  Philip 
de  Braofa,  or  Philip  of  IVorcefler  as  he  is  called,  a 
man  of  a  mort  avaricious  difpofition,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.  This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  his  fuperftitious  fubjeCls  expeCled  every  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  w'ould  fall  upon 
him,  and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.  His  power, 
however,  was  of  fnort  duration  *,  for  now  Prince  John 
prepared  to  exercife  the  authority  with  wffiich  his  father 
had  inverted  him  in  Ireland.  He  was  attended  by  a 
confiderable  military  force  :  his  train  was  formed  of  a 
company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride  of  youth;  but 
luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  En- 
gliflimen,  ftrangers  to  the  country  they  were  to  viiit, 
defperate  in  their  fortunes,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  pro¬ 
fligacy,  and  filled  with  great  expeClations  of  advantage 
from  their  prefent  fervice.  The  whole  affembly  em¬ 
barked  in  a  fleet  of  60  (hips ;  and  arrived  at  Water¬ 
ford  after  a  profperous  voyage,  filling  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  with  the  greateft  furprife  and  expeftation. 

The  young  prince  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years 
of  diferetion ;  nor  indeed,  from  his  fubfequent  con- 
duCl,  doth  it  appear  that  his  difpofition  was  fuch  as 
qualified  him  in  the  leaf!  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
he  was  raifed.  The  hardy  Welffimen  who  firft  mi¬ 
grated  into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to- 
do  him  homage ;  but  they  were  difagreeable  to  the 
gay  courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  minded 
nothing  but  his  pleafures.  The  Iriih  lords  were  at 
£rll  terrified  by  the  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the 
force  of  the  Englifli  army ;  and  being  reconciled  to 
fubmiflion  by  the  dignity  of  the  prince’s  ftation,  ha- 
rtened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage. 
They  exhibited  a  fpeClacle  to  the  Norman  courtiers,, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  Iriffi  lords,  with  uncouth  attire, 
thick  bufhy  beards,  and  hair  Handing  on  end,  advan¬ 
ced  wfith  very  little  ceremony  ;  and,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  refpetff,  offered  to  kifs  the  young 
prince.  His  attendants  flepped  in,  and  prevented 
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this  horrid  violation  of  decorum  by  thru  fling  away  the  Ireland. 
Iriihmen.  The  whole  affembly  burft  into  peals  of  — 
laughter,  pulled  the  beards,  and  committed  feveral 
other  indignities  on  the  perfons  of  their  gueffs ;  which 
were  immediately  and  feverely  refented.  The  chief¬ 
tains  left  the  court,  boiling  with  indignation  ;  and 
meeting  others  of  their  countrymen  hafiening  to  do 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  of  the  re¬ 
ception  they  themfelves  had  met  with.  A  league 
inilantly  formed  to  extirpate  the  Englifh,  and 
whole  nation  flew  to  arms ;  while  John  and  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  inflead  of  oppoflng  the  enemy,  employed  them¬ 
felves  in  harafling  and  opprefling  thofe  who  were  under 
their  immediate  jurifdi&ion.  The  country  was  there¬ 
fore  overrun  by  the  barbarians,  agriculture  entirely 
negledled,  and  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to  follow 
the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible  devaffation  had  continued  for  eight 
months  before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 

He  then  determined  to  recal  his  fon  ;  but  was  at  a  lois 
whom  he  fhould  name  for  his  fucceffor.  Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an  Irifli  peafant,  and  the  king  was 
at  laff  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  John  de  Courcey, 
whole  boillerous  valour  Teemed  now  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  being  totally  ex- 
terminated.  The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  firit  toSuppreffed 
a£l  on  the  defenfive  ;  but  as  the  enemies  foon  forgot b  v  John  de 
the  league,  and  began  their  ufual  hoftilities  againffCourcel'* 
each  other,  he  was  at  laff  enabled  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Engliffi  government,  and  to  fupport 
their  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  though  not  to  extend 
them.  36 

In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when  Mifcrable 
Henry  II.  died,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Rich- 
ard  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedition  &ichaid  1. 
to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Irifli  affairs;  and  immediately  degraded  De 
Courcey  from  his  government,  appointing  in  his  place 
Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger.  De  Courcey,  provoked 
at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Ulffer,  where  he  was 
immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the  natives, 
and  at  laff  almoft  entirely  detached  himfelf  from  the 
Englifh  government.  The  greateff  confufion  enfued  : 

Hugh  de  Lacey  was  recalled  from  his  government,  and 
William  Petit  earl  marfhal  of  England  appointed  in  his 
place.  Petit’s  adminiffration  proved  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  Confede¬ 
racies  everywhere  took  place  againfl  the  Englifti  ;  the 
latter  w^ere  everywhere  defeated,  their  towns  taken  ; 
and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 
had  not  the  Irifli,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms  againff 
each  other. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during 
the  whole  reign  of  King  Richard,  and  part  of  the  reign 
of  John,  while  the  diflreffes  of  the  country  were  in-' 
creafed  by  the  diffenfions  and  difaffe&ion  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  lords,  who  afpired  at  independency,  and  made  war  ^  \ 

upon  each  other  like  Irifli  chieftains.  The  prudent  Somewhat 
conduft  of  a  governor  named  Meiler  Fit%-Hennj ,  how  better  un- 
ever,  at  laff  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  commotions  jder  John, 
and  about  the  year  1208,  the  kingdom  was  more 
quiet  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before.  In 
1210,  John  came  over  to  Ireland  in  perfbn  with  a n 
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Ireland,  army,  with  a  defign,  as  he  faid,  to  reduce  his  refrac- 

- '  tory  nobles  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  More  than  20 

I rifh  chiefs  waited  upon  him  immediately  to  do  him 
homage  ;  while  three  of  the  Englifh  barons,  Hugh  and 
Walter  de  Lacey  and  William  de  Braofa,  fled  to  France. 
The  king,  at  the  defire  of  his  Irifli  fubje&s,  granted 
them,  for  their  information,  a  regular  code  and  char¬ 
ter  of  laws,  to  be  depofited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  under  the  king’s  feal.  For  the  regular  and  effec¬ 
tual  execution  of  thefe  laws,  befides  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  king’s  courts  of  judicature  in  Dublin,  there  was 
now  made  a  new  and  more  ample  divifion  of  the  king*s 
lands  of  Ireland  into  counties,  wThere  fheriffs,  and 
many  other  officers,  were  appointed.  Thefe  counties 
were,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Argial,  now  called 
Lowt/i ,  Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limeric,  Tipperary ;  which  marks  the- 
extent  of  the  Englifh  dominions  at  this  time  as  confined 
to  a  part  of  Leinfter  and  Munfler,  and  to  thofe  parts 
of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter  as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure,  the  king 
gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of  the 
fame  weight  with  that  of  England;  and  which,  by  roy¬ 
al  proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as  well' 
as  Ireland. 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  managed 
affairs  fo  happily,  that  during  the  violent  conteft9  be¬ 
tween  John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unufual 
degree  of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  tins  unhappy  country  was  at  this  or  indeed  any 
other  period,  till  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
perfeclly  free  from  dTorders,  only  they  were  confined 
to  thofe  di drifts  moft  remote  from  the  Englifh  govern- 
Relapfes  ment.  In  1219.  the  commotions  were  renewed,  through 
into  irs  for-  t]le  immeafurable  ambition  and  contentions  of  the 
meF  ^  Hen  Englifh  barons,  who  defpifed  all  controul,  and  op- 
’  prefted  the  inhabitants  in  a  terrible  manner.  The 
diforders  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
encouraged  them  to  defpife  the  royal  authority  ;  they 
were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and  fometimes  the  avowed 
adverfaries,  of  each  other ;  and  in  many  places  where 
they  had  obtained  fettlements,  the  natives'  were  firft 
driven  into  infurre&ions  by  their  cruelty,  and  then  pu- 
niflied  with  double  cruelty  for  their  refiflance.  The 
Englifh  laws,  which  tended  to  punifh  the  authors  of 
thefe  outrages,  were  fcorned  by  an  imperious  arifto- 
cratic  fa £1  ion,  who,  in  the  frenzy  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  moft  falutary  inftitutions. 
In  1228,  a  remonflrance  was  prefented  to  the  king 
againft  this  dangerous  neglefl  and  fufpenfion  of  the 
laws  ;  which  he  anfwered  by  a  mandate  to  the  chief 
governor,  direfling  that  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  bailiffs  of  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties,  fhould  be  convened  ;  that  the  charter  of  Englifh 
laws  and  cuftoms  received  from  King  John,  and  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  fhould  be  read  over  in 
their  prefence ;  that  they  fhould  be  directed  for  the 
future  ftri&ly  to  obferve  and  adhere  to  thefe  ;  and  that 
proclamation  fhould  be  made  in  every  county  of  Ire¬ 
land,  flridly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  effeS  was  produ¬ 
ced  by  this  order,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in 
1:246;  where  the  barons  are  commanded,  for  the  peace 
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and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  permit  it  to  be  governed  Ireland, 
by  the  laws  of  England.  ~  ^  ' 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than  £xce'^ve 
the  flate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II I. depravation 
People -of  all  ranks  appear  to  have  been  funk  in  the  of  makers, 
lowed  degree  of  depravity.  The  powerful  Englifh 
lords  not  only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the 
people,  by  refufing  to  admit  the  falutary  laws  of  their 
own  country,  but  behaved  with  the  utmoft  injuftice 
and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  the  Englifh  conflitution.  The  clergy  appear 
to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the  reft  :  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  it  be  otherwife  ;  for  through  the  partiali¬ 
ties  of  Henry  himfelf,  the  negledfed,  the  worthlefs,  and 
the  depreffed  among  the  Englifh  clergy,  found  refuge 
in  the  church  of  Ireland.  What  were  the  manners  of 
thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of 
a  widow  to  King  Edward  I. 

“  Margaret  le  Blunde,  of  Cafhel,  petitions  our  lord 
the  king’s  grace,  that  fhe  may  have  her  inheritance 
which  flie  recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  king’s 
judges,  &c.  againft  David  Macmackerwayt  biftiop  of 
Cafhel. 

“  Item,  the  faid  Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  ac¬ 
count  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  faid  bifhop. 

“  hem ,  for  the  imprifonment  of  her  grandfather 
and  mother,  whom  he  fhut  up  and  detained  in  pri- 
fon  until  they  perifhed  by  famine,  becaufe  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  fa¬ 
ther  of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  faid 
bifhop. 

“  Item ,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  lifters,, 
who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifhop,  becaufe 
he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  he 
killed  their  father. 

“  And  it  is  to  be-  noted,  that  the  faid  bifhop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cafhel,  on  the  king’s 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  hath  filled 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  Englifh,  and  depopu¬ 
late  the  country  ;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  he  fulminates  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  them. 

“  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has 
five  times  crofted  the  Irifli  fea.  Wherefore,  fhe  peti¬ 
tions  for  God’s  fake,  that  the  king’s  grace  will  have 
compafiion,  and  that  fhe  may  be  admitted  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  her  inheritance. 

“  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid  bifhop 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  Englifh  - 
men  befides  that  of  her  father  ;  and  that  the  aforefaid 
Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord 
the  king,  but  to  no  effeeft,  by  reafon  of  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  the  faid  bifhop. 

“  She  further  petitions,  for  God’s  fake,  that  flic  may 
have  cofts  and  damages,  &c.” 

Matters  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable  ftate  du- Little  alte¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  this  additional  grie-ration  un*.. 
vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infefted  by  invafiens  oF*eT 
the  Scots.  The  Englifli  monarch  indeed  poftefTed  allwar  ‘ 
that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  neceflary  to  have 
reduced  the  ifland  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  ;  but  his 
pro}e<ft  of  conquering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  leisure, 
to  attend  to  the  diftracled  ftate  of  Ireland.  Certain  it 
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Ireland,  is,  however,  that  the  grievous  diftrefs  of  that  country 
~~  v  gave  him  great  unealinefs  ;  fo  that  he  tranfmitted  his 
mandate  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  requiring  them  to 
interpofe  their  fpiritual  authority  for  compofing  the 
public  diforders.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Irilh  who 
lay  contiguous  to  the  Englifli,  and  who  dwelt  among 
them,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  offering  to 
pay  him  8000  merks,  upon  condition  that  they  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Englifli  fubje&s.  To 
this  petition  he  returned  a  favourable  anfwer  ;  but  his 
good  intentions  wrere  defeated  by  the  licentious  nobi¬ 
lity,  who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would  have  circum- 
fcribed  their  rapacious  views,  and  controuled  their 
violence  and  oppreffion.  Petitions  of  the  fame  kind 
were  feveral  times  repeated  during  this  reign,  but  as 
often  defeated  ;  though  fome  means  were  ufed  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  call¬ 
ing  of  parliaments,  appointing  flieriffs  in  fome  new 
counties,  &c. 

Thefe  means  were  not  altogether  without  effeft. 
They  ferved  to  give  fome  check  to  the  diforders  of 
the  realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue 
them.  The  incurftons  of  the  natives  wTere  repreffed, 
and  the  Englifli  lords  began  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  each  other;  and,  in  13 11,  under  Edward  II. 
the  moil  powerful  of  them  w7ere  reconciled  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz-John,  aftenvards 
the  heads  of  the  illuflrious  houfes  of  Defmond  and  Kil¬ 
dare,  to  twTo  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulfter.  But  juft 
at  this  happy  period,  wdien  the  nation  feemed  to 
have  fome  profpeil  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities  than  any  hitherto  related  were  about  to  take 
place.  The  Scots  had  juft  recovered  their  liberty  un¬ 
der  Robert  Bruce,  and  w7ere  now  in  no  danger  of  being 
again  enflaved  by  a  foreign  power.  Edivard,  the 
-Edward  II.  king’s  brother,  as  a  recompenfe  for  his  fervices,  de¬ 
manded  a  fhare  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  refu- 
fed  by  Robert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
by  being  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  But 
the  king,  wifely  conlidering  the  neceflity  of  finding 
out  fome  employment  for  a  youth  of  fuch  an  afpiring 
and  ambitious  difpofition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother 
the  ifland  of  Ireland,  the  conqueft  of  which  wrould  be 
eafy,  on  account  of  the  diftra&ed  ftate  in  which  it  al- 
moft  always  was,  and  which  wrould  make  him  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereign.  This  propofal  was  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  by  Edward,  and  every  thing  neceflary  for  the 
expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  25th  of 
May  1315,  he  landed  on  the  north-eaftern  coaft  of 
Ireland  with  6000  men,  to  aflert  his  claim  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  Irifh  lords  of  Ulfter, 
who  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
flocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  ftandard,  and  prepared 
to  wrreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy. 
Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defolation  and  carnage. 
The  Englifli  fettlers  were  flaughtered,  or  driven  from 
their  pofleflions,  their  caftles  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Englifli  lords  were 
neither  prepared  to  refift  the  invafion,  nor  fufficiently 
united  among  themfelves.  The  confequence  wTas,  that 
the  enemy  for  fome  time  met  with  no  interruption.  An 
intolerable  fcarcity  of  provifions,  however,  prevented 
Bruce  from  purfuing  his  advantages  ;  and  though  his 
brother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powrerful  army,  the 
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famine  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  eflential  fcr-  Ireland, 
vice.  The  forces  wThich  he  left  behind  him,  however,  '  v  i 
proved  of  confiderable  advantage  ;  and  by  means  of  this 
reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  city  of  Car- 
rickfcrgus. 

The  terrible  devaluations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  aflociates,  now7  induced  fome  Englifli  lords  to  enter 
into  an  aflociation  to  defend  their  pofleffions,  and  repel 
thefe  invaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  raifed  a  confi¬ 
derable  body  ot  forces  ;  which  coming  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Fediim  prince  of  Connaught,  one  of  Bruce’s 
principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with 
8000  of  his  men.  This  defeat,  howrever,  had  very 
little  efte£l  on  the  operations  of  Bruce  himfelf.  He 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  wTalls  of  Dublin,  traverfe 
the  diftrift  of  Oifory,  and  penetrated  into  Munfter, 
deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
Englifli  continued  to  augment  their  army,  till  at  laft: 
it  amounted  to  30,000  men;  and  then  Bruce,  no  longer 
able  to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  found  it  neceffary  to  retire 
into  the  province  of  Ulfter.  His  retreat  was  effe&ed 
with  great  difficulty  ;  and  during  the  time  of  his  in-v 
a&ivity,  the  diftrefles  of  his  army  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  companions.  At  laft  an  end  w*as  pyt 
to  the  fufferings  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  in 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  1318,  where  he  was  defeated  They  are 
and  killed  by  the  Englifh  under  Sir  Robert  Birming-totafly  de- 
ham.  A  brave  Englifli  knight,  named  Maupas ,  had^eate^* 
ruftied  fonvard  to  encounter  Bruce  himfelf,  and  both 
antagonifts  had  killed  each  other  ;  the  body  of  Mau¬ 
pas  being  found,  after  the  battle,  ftretched  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother  :  but  Edw’ard, 
confident  of  vidlory,  refufed  to  wrait  his  arrival ;  and 
Robert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother’s  death,  inftantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottiffi  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  difturbances  of  this  unhappy  country.  The 
contentions  of  the  Englifh  wdth  one  another,  of  the 
Irifh  with  the  Englifh,  and  among  themfelves,  ftill 
kept  the  ifland  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  barbarity  and 
confufion.  An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  eftablifti  an  univeriity  in  Dublin  ; 
but  for  wTant  of  proper  encouragement  the  inftitution 
for  fome  time  languifhed,  and  then  expired  amid  ft 
the  confufion  and  anarchy  of  the  country.  The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than  ^ 
preceding  times  ha<J  been.  He  was  too  much  taken  Mi feries 
up  with  the  idea  of  conquering  France,  to  pay  much  the  Ir|fh 
regard  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland.  The  unhappy 
people,  indeed,  fenfible  of  their  own  miferies,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjedls  in  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  the  Englifli  law's  ;  but  the  petition 
being  delivered  as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor,  and 
laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  either  clandeftinely 
defeated  or  openly  reje&ed.  A  new  fcene  of  tumult 
and  blood  died  immediately  enfued  ;  which  at  laft  pro¬ 
duced  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irifh- 
men,  or  Englifhmen  married  and  having  eftates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  public  office  whatever. — 

This,  inftead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace, 
made  the  diforder  much  greater  than  before  ;  and  at 
laft  produced  a  remonftrance  from  the  Hates  met  at 
Kilkenny,  in  wThich  they  grievoufly  complain  not  only 
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Ireland,  of  the  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  of  the  con- 
duft  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  edift  above-mentioned  : 
and  to  this  remonltrance  the  king  thought  proper  to 
give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  anfwer,  in  order  to 
/  procure  from  Ireland  the  fuccours  he  wanted  in  his 

expedition  againft  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promifes,  unaf- 
fifted  by  any  vigorous  exertion,  could  make  the  leaft 
alteration  in  the  (late  of  a  ( kingdom  involved  in  fo 
much  mifery.  The  diforders,  however,  at  laft  became 
infuppCrtable  to  the  inhabitants  themfelves  )  and  a 
parliament  was  fummoned  in  1368,  the  refult  of  which 
was  the  famous  ilatute  of  Kilkenny.  The  preamble 
to  this  a 61  recites,  that  the  Englifh  had  become  mere 
Irifh  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and  manner 
of  living )  had  rejefted  the  Englifh  laws,  and  fubmitted 
to  thofe  of  the  Irifh,  with  whom  they  had  united  by 
44  marriage-alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Statute  of  — was  therefore  enabled,  that  marriage,  nurture  of 

Kilkenny.  ,*n£ants>  wjth  the Irifh,  fhould  be  confidered  and 

punifhed  as  high  treafon. — Again,  if  any  man  of 
Englifh  race  fhall  ufe  an  Irifh  name,  the  Irifh  lan¬ 
guage,  or  the  Irifh  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuftom  of 
the  Irifh,  the  aft  provides,  that  he  fhall  forfeit  lands 
and  tenements,  until  he  hath  given  fecurity  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
Englifh  manners  ;  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  th?t  he  fhall 
be  imprifoned  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given.  The 
Brehon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  pernicious  cuftom 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  Englifh 
fubjefts  )  and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
their  controverfies  they  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  England  )  and  that  whoever  fhould 
fubmit  to  the  Irifh  jurifdiftion  fhould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englifh  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  bordering 
Irifh  at  pleafure,  they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited 
from  levying  war  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the 
ftate. — It  w7as  alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  to  permit  their  Irifh  neighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  prefent  them  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  monafteries  or  religious  houfes  )  to 
entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imagina¬ 
tions  by  romantic  tales  )  or  their  news-tellers,  who 
feduced  them  by  falfe  reports. — It  was  made  felony  to 
impofe  or  cefs  any  forces  upon  the  Englifh  fubjeft 
againft  his  will.  And  as  the  royal  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  were  become  fanftuaries  for  malefaftors,  ex- 
prefs  power  wras  given  to  the  king’s  fherifts  to  enter 
into  all  franchifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
traitors. — Laftly,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  when  they 
levied  forces  for  the  public  fervice,  afted  with  partia¬ 
lity,  and  laid  unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjefts,  it  wTas 
ordained  that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  coun¬ 
ty  fhould  adjudge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  fhould  provide. — The  ftatute  was  promulged 
with  particular  folemnity  )  and  the  fpiritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denounced  an  excommu¬ 
nication  on  thofe  who  fhould  prefume  to  violate  it  in 
any  inftancei 

This  ftatute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only  have 
been  done  by  removing  the  animofity  between  the  native 
Irifh  and  Englifh  )  but  fo  far  was  the  ftatute  of  Kil¬ 
kenny  from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that  it 


manifeftly  tended  to  increafe  the  hatred  between  them.  Ireland, 
During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the  ftate  '  "v™“* 

of  the  Irifh  government  continued  to  be  greatly  difor- 
dered  Aid  embroiled.  The  Englifh  intereft  gradually 
declined  )  and  the  connections  of  the  king’s  fubjefts 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  occafioned  by  their  vici¬ 
nity  and  neceffary  intercourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  legal 
injunctions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  feverity  of 
the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  cafes  where  they  proved 
impracticable,  or  oppreflive  in  the  execution.  The 
perpetual  hoftility,  however,  in  which  the  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  thofe  arts  w7hich  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
refinement  of  mankind.  Even  foreign  merchants  could 
not  venture  into  fuch  a  dangerous  country  without  par¬ 
ticular  letters  of  protection  from  the  throne.  The 
perpetual  fucceflion  of  new  adventurers  from  England, 
led  by  intereft  or  neceflity,  ferved  only  to  inflame  dif- 
fenfion,  inftead  of  introducing  any  effential  improve¬ 
ment.  Lawyers  fent  from  England  w7ere  notoriouflv 
infufficient,  if  not  corrupt)  and,  as  fuch,'  had  frequent¬ 
ly  been  the  objefts  of  complaint.  The  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  influenced  by  the  crown. 

Even  prelates  w7ere  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  government  in  collecting  forces,  and  raifing  war 
againft  the  Irifh  enemy  }  but  were  not  to  be  enticed 
into  this  fervice,  except  by  remittances  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as 
the  greateft  hardfhip  ;  and  either  recurred  to  mean 
excufes  to  avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  or  fued  to  the 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributing  or 
affenting  to  thofe  laws  by  wThich  they  w’ere  to  be  go¬ 
verned. 

In  this  deplorable  fituation  the  kingdom  continued  Pow®r  of 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  w7ho  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  civilization  of  the  Irifh,  as  he  alfo  did  ofcier  Henry* 
the  Englifh  nation.  This  he  effefted  byenafting  fomeVII. 
falutary  laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  aftive  go¬ 
vernors  to  fee  them  put  in  execution.  Of  tbefe  go¬ 
vernors  Sir  Edwrard  Poyning  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  During  his 
adminiftration  was  enafted  the  law7  known  by  the  name 
of  Poi/nwg's  Law ,  and  which  hath  fince  been  the  fub-  4 6 

jeft  of  much  political  debate.  The  purport  of  it  w7as,  Poyning’s' 
That  no  parliament  fhould  be  held  in  that  ifland  withlaw> 
out  firft  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  afts  to  be  paffed  in  that  par¬ 
liament  :  neither  fhould  any  aft  paffed,  or  any  parlia¬ 
ment  held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.  Thus  was  the  power  of  the 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken  *,  and  the  governor, 
not  having  it  in  his  powder  to  affemble  parliaments 
when  he  pleafed,  became  a  perfon  of  much  lefs  con- 
fequence.  The  whole  Irifh  legiflation  alfo  became  de¬ 
pendent  on  that  of  England,  and  hath  ever  fince  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  fo. 

From  this  time  w7e  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  powder  in  Ireland  ;  which  from  the  Scottilh  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into 
a  miferable  and  precarious  ftate  of  weaknefs.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  crown,  w-hjeh  had  at  laft  been  defied, 
infulted,  and  rejefted,  even  in  the  Englifh  territory, 
was  reftored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellious  vigo- 
roufly  oppofed  and  fuppreffed.  The  feignory  of  the 
Britifh  crown  oyer  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifh,  which 
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in  former  reigns  feemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  now  formally  claimed  and  aflerted,  and  fome  of  the 
moil  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriage- connexions 
became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Englifh  power.  An 
ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Black  Rent,  was  indeed 
itill  paid  to  fome  chieftains  ;  but  their  hoililities  were 
oppofed  and  chaflifed,  and  even  in  their  own  diflriXs 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  fuperiority  of  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Irifh  affairs 
were  negleXed  ,  and  the  diforders,  which  had  only 
been  checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  re¬ 
turned  as  ufual.  They  wrere  further  promoted  by  the 
innovations  in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and 
which  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  both  to  Englifh 
and  Irifh.  The  Reformation,  however,  continued  to 
make  fome  progrefs,  though  (lowly,  during  the  reign 
of:  Edwrard  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  • 
for  as  the  perfecution  did  not  reach  thither,  many  Pro- 
teflants  fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen’s 
cruelty.  The  machinations  of  the  Spaniards  again!! 
Queen  Elizabeth  excited  the  Irifh  to  frefh  infurrec- 
tions.  The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou¬ 
raged  the  natives  in  thofe  infurreXions,  but  aXually 
fent  over  troops  to  affifl  them  in  driving  out  the 
Englifh  altogether.  This  they  had  well  nigh  effeXed) 
but  the  Spaniards,  upon  feeing  an  army  of  Irifh  de¬ 
feated  by  an  handful  of  their  enemies,  wrere  fo  much 
provoked  that  they  furrendered  all  the  places  they  had 
made  themfelves  mailers  of,  and  even  offered  to  affifl 
the  Englifh  in  reducing  the  rebels  ^  though  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  accept  of  their  afliilance.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Irifh,  abandoned 
by  thefe  allies,  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  5  and 
the  grand  rebel  O’Neal  of  Tirowen,  or  Tirone,  after 
much  treachery,  evafion,  and  many  pretended  fubmif- 
fions,  was  at  lafl  obliged  to  fubmit  in  good  earned.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned 
for  mercy  with  an  air  and  afpeX  of  diflrefs.  He  fub- 
fcribed  his  fubmiflion  in  the  mod  ample  manner  and 
form.  He  implored  the  queen’s  gracious  commifera- 
tion  ;  and  humbly  fued  to  be  reflored  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  flate  of  a  fubjeX,  which  he  had  juftly  forfeit¬ 
ed.  He  utterly  renounced  the  name  of  O'Neal,  which 
he  had  affumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in 
which  it  was  held  among  the  Irifh.  He  abjured  all 
foreign  powder,  and  all  dependency  except  on  the 
crown  of  England  \  refigned  all  claim  to  any  lands  ex¬ 
cepting  fuch  as  fhould  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let¬ 
ters  patent  \  promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  aflift  the 
ilate  in  abolifhing  all  barbarous  cuftoms  and  eflabliihing 
law  and  civility  among  his  people.  The  lord  deputy, 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promifed  a  full  pardon  to 
him  and  all  his  followers  \  to  himfelf  the  refloration 
of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent  for  his 
lands,  except  fome  portions  referved  for  certain  chief¬ 
tains  received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the  ufe  of 
Engliih  garrifons. 

No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who 
had  not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed, 
were  driven  by  neceflity  to  the  continent,  and  earned 
a  fubfiftence  by  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Spain ;  and 
thus  a  race  of  Irifh  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled 
with  3  malignant  reientment  againfl  the  Englifh.  Thusx 
the  honour  of  reducing  all  the  enemies  pf  the  cro>vn  pf 
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England  in  this  ifland,  after  a  continued  conteft  for  Ireland. 

440  years,  was  referved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth.  The  ' - v - J 

ghafllinefs  of  famine  and  defolation  Was  now  fomewhat  4S 
enlivened  by  the  refloration  of  tranquillity.  Indeed,  Exorbitant 
from  the  moft  authentic  accounts,  the  prices  of  pro-prlc^lot 
vifions  were  fo  high,  that  confldering  the  value  of at^hat^ 
money  at  that  time,  it  is  furprifing  how  the  inhabi-time. 
tants  could  fubfifl.  From  an  account  of  the  rates  of 
provifions  taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1602,  it 
appears,  That  wheat  had  rifen  from  36s.  to  9I.  the 
quarter  j  barley  malt  from  10s.  to  43  s.  the  barrel ; 
oat-malt  from  5s.  to  22s.  the  barrel  5  peafe  from 
5s.  to  40s.  the  peck  ;  oats  from  3s.  4d.  to  20s.  the 
barrel ;  beef  from  26s.  8d.  to  81.  the  carcafe  j  mut¬ 
ton  from  3s.  to  26s.  the  carcafe  \  veal  from  ros.  to 
29s.  the  carcaie  ;  a  lamb  from  1 2d.  to  6s.  j  a  pork 
from  8  s.  to  20s.  49 

Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  afliime  a  quite  dif-  Irilh 
ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himielf  upon  ^ 

promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  fludy  toJamcs 
civilize  his  barbarous  Irifh  fubjeXs.  By  repeated  con- 
fpiracies  and  rebellions,  a  vafl  traX  of  land  had  efehea- 
ted  to  the  crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyrconnel, 
now  called  Donnegal,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermanagh,  Ca¬ 
van,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  500,000  acres  ^ 
a  traX  of  country  covered  with  woods,  where  rebels 
and  banditti  found  a  fecure  refuge,  and  which  was  de- 
flined  to  lie  wrafle  without  the  timely  interpofition  of 
government.  James  refolved  to  difpofe  of  thefe  lands 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  introduce  all  the  happy  con- 
fequences  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caufed  furveys 
to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties  where  the  new  fet- 
tlements  were  to  be  eftablifhed ;  deferibed  particularly 
the  flate  of  each  j  pointed  out  the  fituations  proper  for 
the  ereXion  of  towns  and  caflles  ;  delineated  the  cha-  .** 
raXers  of  the  Irifh  chieftans,  the  manner  in  which 
they  fhould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circumflances 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  new  purcha- 
fers,  and  the  claims  of  both  j  together  with  the  impedi¬ 
ments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  methods  of  remo¬ 
ving  them. 

At  his  inflance  it  was  refolved,  that  the  perfons  to 
whom  lands  were  affigned  fhould  be  either  new  under¬ 
takers  from  Great  Britain,  efpecially  from  Scotland,  or 
fermtors,  as  they  were  called  ;  that  is,  men  who  had 
for  fome  time  ferved  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary  offices  *,  or  old  Irifh  chieftains  or  captains.  A- 
mong  the  lafl  were  included  even  thofe  Irifh  who  had 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  flill  harboured 
their  fecret  difeontents.  To  gain  them,  if  poffible,  by 
favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  with  particular  in-  ^ 
dulgence.  Their  under-tenants  and  fervants  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  of  their  own  religion  \  and,  while  all  the 
other  planters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitors  were 
allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland  or 
Britain,  provided  no  Popifh  recufants  were  admitted. 

The  Britifh  undertakers  were  confined  to  their  own 
countrymen. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attempt¬ 
ed,  the  Irifh  and  Englifh  had  been  mixed  together, 
from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn¬ 
ed  civility  and  incjuflry  from  the  other.  But  expe¬ 
rience  had  now  difeovered,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved 
oply  to  make  the  Irifh  envy  the  fupeiior  comforts  of 

their 
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inland,  their  Englitfh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
\r~~—  0f  a  free  accefs  to  their  houfes  to  deal  their  goods  and 
plot  againil  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
ceffary  to  plant'  them  in  feparate  quarters;  and  in  the 
choice  of  thefe  fituations,  the  errors  of  former  times 
were  carefully  corrected.  The  original  Englifh  adven¬ 
turers,  on  their  firfl  fettlement  in  Ireland,  were  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and  open 
dillridls.  Here  they  ere<fled  their  cafiles  and  habita¬ 
tions  ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  their  natural  fortrelles.  There  they  kept 
themfelves  unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
without  hufbandry  or  tillage  5  there  they  increafed  to 
incredible  numbers  by  promifcuous  generation  ;  and 
there  they  held  their  aifemblies,  and  formed  their 
confpiracies  without  difcovery.  But  now  the  northern 
Irifh  were  placed  in  the  moil  open  and  acceflible  parts 
of  the  country,  w  here  they  might  lie  under  the  clofe 
infpe£tion  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi¬ 
tuated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
dBritifh  adventurers  were  aifigned  places  of  the  greatefl 
Strength  and  command  ;  to  the  fervitors,  Rations  of 
the  greatefl  danger,  and  greatefl  advantage  to  the 
crown  :  but  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hardihip,  they 
were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  coun¬ 
try  fhould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  ©f  ages  had  ihown  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lords,  attended  with 
fuch  privileges  as  obflru<5led  the  adminillration  of  civil 
government  :  and  even  in  the  late  reign,  favourite  un¬ 
dertakers  had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
prefent  fcheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
in  three  different  proportions  ;  the  greatefl  to  confifl 
of  2000  Englifh  acres,  the  lead  of  1000,  and  the 
middle  of  1500.  One  half  of  the  efeheated  lands  in 
each  county  was  afiigned  to  the  fmalleil,  the  other 
moiety  divided  between  the  other  proportions  ;  and  the 
general  diflributions  being  thus  afeertained,  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  difputes  between  the  undertakers,  their /fettle- 
ments  in  the  refpe6live  difiri&s  were  to  be  determined 
by  lot.  Ellates  were  afligned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capite  ;  thofe  of  1500,  by 
knights  fervice*,  thofe  of  1000,  in  common  foccage. 
The  firfl  were  to  build  a  cattle,  and  inclofe  a  llrong 
court-yard  or  bawn  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
years  ;  the  fecond,  to  finifli  an  houfe  and  bawn  within 
two  years  ;  and  the  third,  to  inclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even 
this  rude  fpecies  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
confiderable  defence  againft  an  Irifh  enemy.  The  firfl 
were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
able  men  of  Englifh  or  Scottiih  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
20  families.;  to  keep  a  demefne  of  60c  acres  in  their 
own  hands;  to  have  four  fee  farmers  on  120  acres 
each;  fix  leafe-holders,  each  on  100  acres,  and  on 
the  refl,  eight  families  of  huibandmen,*  artificers,  and 
cottagers  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proporlioriiiblv.  All  were,  for  five  years  afu-i  the  date 
of  their  patents,  to  re  fide  upon  their  lands  cither  in 
perfon,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  fhould  be  approved  by 
the  date,  and  to  keep  a  1 11  the  it  nt  quantity  of  arms  for 
their  defence.  The  Bririfh  an  i  fervitors  wert  not  to 
alienate  their  Ends  to  mere  Ir:ih,  or  to  deraife  any 
portions  0!  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  reiufe  to 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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take  the  oaths  to  government ;  they  were  to  let  th  m  at  IreTard1. 
determined  rents,  and  for  no  lhorter  term  that  21  years  v  f"" 
or  three  lives.  The  houfes  of  their  tenants  were  to  be 
built  after  the  Englifli  tafhion,  and  united  together  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  ere£l  manors, 
to  hold  courts-baron,  and  to  create  tenures.  The  old 
natives,  whofe  tenures  were  granted  in  fee-fimple,  to 
be  held  in  foccage,  were  allowed  the  like  privileges. 

They  were  enjoined  to  let  their  lands  at  certain  rents, 
and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  undertakers ;  to 
take  no  Irifh.  exa&ions  from  their  inferior  tenants,  and 
to  oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old  Scythian  cuftom  of 
wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  pa- 
flu  re,  or  creaghting  as  they  called  it ;  to  dwell  in 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englifh  manner  of  tillage 
and  huibandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  lands' 
was  reierved  to  the  crown  for  every  60  Englifh  acres* 
fix  Ihillings  and  eight  pence  from  the  undertakers,  ten 
flnllings  from  fervitors,  and  .  1 3  fhiliings  and  four  pence 
from  Iriili  natives.  But  for  two  years  they  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who 
were  net  fuhjeft  to  the  charge  of  tranfportation.  What 
gave  particular  credit  to  this  undertaking,  was  the 
capital  part  which  the  city  of  London  was  perfua- 
ded  to  take  in  it.  The  corporation  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  ;  they  engaged  to  ex¬ 
pend  L.  20,000  on  the  plantation,  to  build  the  cities 
of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  flipulated  for  fuch  privi¬ 
leges  as  might  make  their  fettlements  convenient  and 
refpeflable.  As  a  competent  force  was  neceflary  to 
protefl  this  infant  plantation,  the  king,  to  fupport 
the  charge,  inflituted  the  order  of  baronets,  an  here¬ 
ditary  dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a  number  not 
exceeding  200  ;  each  of  whom,  on  pafling  his  patent, 
was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fuch  a  fum  as  would 
maintain  30  men  in  Ulfler,  for  three  years,  at  8d.  daily 
pay. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  patentees,  when  considerable  portions  were  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 
fo  far  had  the  eilates  of  the  northern  bilhoprics  been 
embarraffed,  both  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  Irilh  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford¬ 
ed  a  competent,  much  lefs  an  honourable,  provifion  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  fiate  of  the  pa¬ 
rochial  clergy  was  flill  more  deplorable.  Moll  of  the 
northern  churches  had  been  either  deflroyed  in  the  late 
wars  or  had  fallen  to  ruin:  the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fhamefully  kept  by  the  bifhops  in  the  way  of 
commendam  or  fequeflration  ;  or  filled  with  milliners 
as  fcandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned  ;  and  for  many  years  divine 
fervice  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  pariih-church  of  UL 
Her,  except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy 
thefe  abufes,  and  to  make  fome  proper  provifion  for 
the  inftrudlion  of  a  people  immerfed  in  lamentable  ig¬ 
norance,  the  king  ordained,  that  all  ecclefiaflica!  lands 
fhould  be  reflored  to  their  refpe&ive  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  fhould  be  deemed  ecclefnflical  from 
which  bifhops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
penfions:  that  compofitions  fhould  be  made  with  the 
patentees  for  the  fite  of  cathedral  churches,  the  refi- 
dences  of  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church- 
lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  ; 
who  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  compounded 
U  u  freely, 
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freely;  or  elfe  to  be  deprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,  and  the  poffeflions  re- 
dored  to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bifnops  were  obliged  to  refign  all  their  im¬ 
propriations,  and  relinquiih  the  tythes  paid  them  out 
of  pariihes,  to  the  refpe&ive  incumbents  ;  for  which 
ample  recompenfe  was  made  out  of  the  king’s  lands. 
Every  proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
parifh,  with  a  parochial  church  to  each.  The  incum¬ 
bents,  befides  their  tythes  and  duties,  had  glebe-lands 
affigned  to  them  of  60,  90,  or  1  20  acres,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  pariihes.  To  provide  for  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  worthy  pallors,  free-fchools  were  endowed  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  confiderable  grants  of  lands 
conferred  on  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  which  had 
been  re-eftablifhed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  together  with 
the  advowfon  of  fix  parochial  churches,  three  of  the 
largefl,  and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each 
county. 

Such  was  the  general  fcheme  of  this  famous  northern 
plantation,  fo  honourable  to  the  king,  and  of  fuch 
eonfeqnence  to  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Its  happy  ef- 
fedls  were  immediately  perceived,  although  the  execu¬ 
tion  by  no  means  correfpondcd  with  the  original  idea. 
Buildings  were  {lowly  erecled  ;  Britifh  tenants  were 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  fufficient  numbers ;  the  old 
natives  were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were 
received  into  thofe  diftridls  from  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  exclude  them.  In  this  particular,  the  London¬ 
ers  were  accufed  of  being  notoriotifly  delinquent.  They 
a£ted  entirely  by  agents  ;  their  agents  were  interelled 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this 
dangerous  intrufion  of  the  natives  :  an  error  of  which 
fufficient  caufe  was  afterwards  found  to  repent.  For 
the  prefent,  however,  a  number  of  loyal  and  indu- 
ftrious  inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  confiderable  improvements  made  by  the  planters, 
and  many  towns  creeled.  To  encourage  their  indu- 
llry,  and  advance  his  own  project,  the  king  was  pleafed 
to  incorporate  feveral  of  thefe  towns,  fo  that  they  had  a 
right  of  reprefentation  in  the  Irilh  parliament. 

The  only  difturbance  that  now  enfued  tvas  from  the 
Popifh  party,  who  never  could  bear  to  fee  the  Prote- 
flant  religion  effabliffied  in  preference  to  their  own, 
while  they  bad  power  to  refill.  After  numberlefs  in¬ 
effectual  machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke 
out  in  a  terrible  maffacre  of  the  new  Engliih  fettlers  in 
*See  Bri-  the  year  1641  *.  The  affairs  of  Britain  were  at  that 
/<*/«, N®icp  time  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 
quelled  in  lefs  than  ten  years  ;  during  which  time  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  moil  deplorable  fituation.  It 
recovered  again  tinder  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  the 
(hort  reign  of  James  II.  Oa  the  acceffion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  matters  were  once  more  thrown  into  confu¬ 
fion  by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo¬ 
narch,  who  came  over  thither  in  perfon,  and  whofe 
bad  fuccefs  is  related  under  the  article  Britain, 
N°  309 — 325.  Since  that  time,  Ireland  hath  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  miferable  fituation  to  which  it  was  fo  long 
reduced.  As  yet,  hotvever,  it  is*  far  from  being  in 
fuch  a  flouridiing  date  as  either  South  or  North  Bri¬ 
tain.  One  great  obllacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  oppreffion  of 
the  common  people.  The  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  corn  or  cattle,  is  not  above  two-thirds  at 
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mod  of  what  by  good  cultivation  it  might  yield.  The  Ireland, 
high  roads  throughout  the  fouthern  and  weilern  parts  u— " w— ' 1 
arc  lined  with  beggars,  who  live  in  huts  or  cabbins 
without  chimneys,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold,  wind,  and 
rain.  44  It  is  a  fcandal  (fays  a  judicious  traveller, 
who  lately  vifited  Ireland)  to  the  proprietors  of  this 
fertile  country,  that  there  is  not  the  greateff  plenty  of 
good  corn  and  hay  in  it ;  but  fome  of  the  bcfl  land  in 
the  king’s  dominions  is  fuffered  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  cultivated  in  the  vileft  manner,  by  a  fet  of  abjefl 
miferable  occupiers  ;  who  are  ahfolutely  no  better  than 
fiaves  to  the  defpicable,  lazy,  and  opprefiive  fubordi- 
nate  landlords.” 

Another  caufe  confided  in  the  various  refi ri 61  ions  Origin  of 
which  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Irilh  the  Irifh 
trade;  and  the  condant  and  great  preference  given  by difeontents. 
government  to  the  Englidi  manufa&urers,  at  lad  produ-gtat^*^ 
ced  the  mod  grievous  difeontents  and  didrefies.  On  the  the  srgu- 
part  of  England  it  was  fuppofed,  that  as  Ireland  had  ment  for 
been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitants  ought an<l  a£ain& 
in  every  relped  to  be  fubjefl  to  the  victorious  date  ;the 
and  that  the  intered  of  the  Engliih  ought  on  all  oc- 
cafions  to  be  confulted,  without  regarding  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  might  enfue  to  the  Irilh.  A  very 
different  idea,  however,  was  entertained  by  the  Irifh 
thcmfelvcs,  or  at  lead  by  the  patriotic  party  among 
them.  They  rejected  all  notions  of  dependence  upon 
the  Britifh  minidry  and  parliament  ;  and  though  they 
did  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  the  king’s  right  of 
conqued,  they  mod  pofitively  denied  that  the  Britidi 
parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  them  ; 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  redri&ions  laid  upon 
their  trade  as  the  mod  grievous  and  intolerable  oppref¬ 
fion.  . 

In  the  year  1719,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  Caufe  of 
oppreffion  and  grievances  of  Ireland  became  altogether  Sherlock 
infuppoi  table.  A  caufe  relative  to  an  edate,  betwixt  and  Anne- 
Heder  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Annefley,  was  tried  be-  ey  ln  1 7 
fore  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.  Here  the  lat¬ 
ter  obtained  a  decree  in  bis  favour  ;  but,_on  an  appeal, 
the  fentcnce  was  reverfed  by  the  lords.  Annefley  ap¬ 
pealed  from  them  to  the  Englidi  peers  ;  who  having 
reverfed  the  judgment  of  thofe  of  Ireland,  he  was  put 
in  poffeffion  of  the  fubjeCl  in  difpute.  Sherlock  ap¬ 
pealed  again  to  the  Irifn  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  ferious.  It  was  propofed  to  the  conddcration  of 
the  judges,  Whether  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal 
lies  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
to  the  king  in  parliament  in  Britain  ?  This  quedion 
being  determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again 
put  in  poffedion  of  the  edate.  A  petition  was  fome 
time  after  prefented  to-  the  houfe  by  Alexander  Bur¬ 
rowses  fheriff  of  Kildare,  fetting  forth,  44  That  his  pre- 
deceflbr  in  office  had  put  Sherlock  in  poffedion  of  the 
premifles  :  that,  upon  his  entering  into  office,  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh  peers,  iffued 
from  the  exchequer,  requiring  him  to  redore  Maurice 
Annefley  to  the  poffeflion  of  the  above-mentioned  lands; 
and  that,  not  daring  to  a£l  in  contradiction  to  the  order 
of  the  houfe,  he  was  fined.  In  confequence  of  this,  be-  54 
in£  afraid  led  he  fliould  be  taken  into  cudody,  he  durd  Dl[tmtebe- 
not  come  m  to  pals  his  accounts;  and  tor  this  lie  waspeersof 
fined  1200k”  His  conduCl  was  applauded  by  the  Irifh  Ireland 
lords,  who  commanded  the  fines  impofed  upon  him  to  and  Eng- 
’  be  land. 
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Ireland,  be  taken  off )  and  in  a  (hort  time  after  drew  up  a  me* 

;  mortal  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty.  In  this  they 
fet  forth,  that  having  fubmitted  to  Henry  II.  as  their  • 
liege  lord,  they  had  from  him  obtained  the  benefit  of 
Eng  It  ill  law,  with  many  other  privileges,  particularly 
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The  fame  was  fet  forth  in  an  application  made  to  his  Ireland, 
majefty  by  the  privy  council.  In  (hort,  the  whole  na- 
tion  feemed  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  remedy  an 
evil  of  fuch  dangerous  tendency,  the  effe6ts  of  which  al¬ 
ready  began  to  be  felt.  5s 


that  of  having  a  ditHiv6l  parliament.  In  confequence  Among  the  controversial  pieces  which  appeared  on  Dr  Swift  i 
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of  this  conceftion,  the  Englilh  had  been  encouraged  to 
come  over  and  fettle  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  to 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  in  their  own  country. 
They  farther  infilled,  that  though  the -imperial  crown 
of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  yet  be¬ 
ing  a  di( cin<51  dominion,  and  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  none  could  determine  with  regard  to  its 
affairs,  but  fuch  as  were  authorifed  by  its  known  laws 
and  cuftoms,  or  the  exprefs  confent  of  the  king.  It 
was  an  itivafion  of  his  majefty’s  prerogative  for  any 
court  of  judicature  to  take  upon  them  to  declare,  that 
he  could  not  by  his  authority  in  parliament  determine 
all  controverfies  betwixt  his  fubje&s  of  this  kingdom  \ 
or  that,  when  they  appealed  to  his  majefty  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  they  did  not  bring  their  caufe  before  a  compe¬ 
tent  judicature:  and  they  reprefented,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  appeals  from  the  Irilh  parliament  to  the  Britifh 
peers  was  an  ufurped  jurifdi&ion  affumed  by  the  latter*, 
the  bad  confequences  of  which  they  pointed  out  very 
fully. 

This  reprefentation  being  laid  before  his  majefty  in 
parliament,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  barons  of  exche¬ 
quer  in  Ireland  had  atfted  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
according  to  law,  &c.  and  an  addrefs  was  prefented  to 
his  majefty,  praying  him  to  confer  on  them  feme  mark 
of  his  royal  favour  as  a  recompenfe  for  the  injuries 
they  had  fuftained  from  the  Irifti  legiilature.  This  was 
followed  by  a  bill  for  the  better  fee uring  .the  depen¬ 
dency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
By  this  it  was  determined,*  “  That  the  houfe  of  lords 
of  Ireland  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any 
jurifdi£tion  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverfe,  any  judge¬ 
ment,  fentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court 
within  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  all  proceedings  before 
the  faid  houfe  of  lords,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or 
decree,  are  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  whatever.”  It  was  alfo  determined  in  this  bill, 
that  “  the  king’s  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiiitual  and  temporal,  and  com¬ 
mons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  affembled,  had, 
hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fuffkient  force 
and  validity  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland.” 

This  bilTwas  looked  upon  by  the  Iriih  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties  \  and  they 
were  ftill  farther  exafperated  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
patent  granted  to  one  Wood  an  Engliftiman  to  coin 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.  In 
this  affair  Wood  is  faid  to  have  a£ted  very  diftionour- 
ably ;  infomuch  that  a  Ihilling  of  the  halfpence  he 
made  were  fcarcely  worth  a  penny.  Great  quantities 
of  this  bale  coin  were  fent  over  *,  and  it  was  ufed  not 
only  in  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
It,  fo  that  dangerous  confequences  feemed  ready  to  en- 
fue.  The  Irilh  parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
reprefented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun¬ 
try  to  lay  before  his  majefty  the  ill  cdnfequences  of 
Wood’s  patent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  and  the  ruin  of  trade. 


this  occafion,  thofe  of  Dr  Swift  were  particularly  di-  danger  on 
ftinguilhed.  His  Drapier’s  letters  are  to  this  day  held  Jj^ppofU 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  tion  to 
was  in  danger  of  fullering  deeply  in  the  caufe.  He  Wood, 
had  been  at  particular  pains  to  explain  an  argument 
ufed  by  the  Iriih  on  this  occafion,  viz.  that  brafs 
money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  na¬ 
tion  by  the  king,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  his 
prerogative.  Hence  the  oppofite  party  took  occafion 
to  charge  the  Irifti  with  a  defign  of  calling  off  their 
dependence  on  Britain  altogether :  bat  Swift  having 
examined  the  accufation  with  freedom,  pointed  out 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  Britilh  parliament  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  }  arid  afferted,  that  any  depen¬ 
dence  on  England,  except  that  of  being  fubje£ts  to  the 
fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon,  nature, 
and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
publication  was  fo  difagreeable  to  government,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  300I.  for  the  difeovery  of 
the  author  ;  but  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 
give  him  up,  the  printer  was  profecuted  in  his  ftead  : 
however,  he  was  unanimoufiy  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  Irifti  continued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the  Britifh  miniftry  feemed  to  watch  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  polTible. 
Apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  a  defign  upon  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  partifans  of  the  pretender  in  1715,  a  vote 
of  credit  to  government  was  paffed  by  the  houfe  of  551 
commons  to  a  confiderable  amount.  This  laid  the  Djfpute 
foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  wjrh  S°\ 
was  quickly  augmented  to  feveral  hundred  thoufand  a£out  t^e 
pounds  \  for  difeharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been  pro-  fund  for 
vided  by  adminift ration.  A11  attempt  was  made  du-  payment  of 
ring  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern-  d^naticmal 
ed  Ireland  till  1730),  to  veil:  this  fund  in  the  hands de 
of  his  majefty  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by 
parliament.  This  was  oppofed  by  the  patriotic  party, 
who  infilled,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  the  public 
fafety,  and  unconftitutional,  to  grant  it  longer  than 
from  feflion  to  feflion.  In  1731  another  attempt  was 
made  to  veft  the  lame  in  the  crown  for  21  years  ;  but 
when  the  affair  came  to  be  debated,  the  ftrength  of 
both  parties  was  found  to  be  equally  balanced.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  the  vote,  however,  Colonel  Totting- 
liarn  having  rode  poll  on  the  occafion,  arrived  in  the 
houfe,  and  determined  the  queflion  againft  govern¬ 
ment.  co 

The  behaviour  of  Lord  Cliefterfield,  who  was  made  Excellent 
governor  of  Ireland  in  1745,  is  highly  extolled,  on  ac-  condu&of 
count  of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  fhowed  to  terfield  C  " 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  the  apprehenfions  of 
government  were  then  very  confiderable,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Scotland,  his  lordihip 
was  advifed  to  augment  the  military  force  of  Ireland 
by  4000  men.  Inftead  of  this,  however,  he  fent  four 
battalions  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  encouraged 
the  volunteer  affociations  which  formed  in  different 
parts  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thefe  battalions 
U  u  2  he 
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Ireland,  he  replaced  by  additional  companies  to  the  regiments 
■  v  already  on  the  eftabliftiment  *,  by  which  means  he  favei 
a  considerable  expence  to  the  nation,  without  augment¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  fupplies  afked 
by  him  were  finall,  and  raifed  in  the  moft  eafy  an  d 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
at  the  iame  time  with  the  utmoft  economy.  There 
was  even  a  faving,  which  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  It  had  been  a  cuftom  with  many  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governors  of  Ireland  to  bellow  reversionary 
grants,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  aftiftance  of  friends  in 
Support  of  their  meafures.  Lord  Chefterfield,  however, 
being  convinced  that  this  practice  was  prejudicial  to 
the  intereft  of  the  nation,  put  a  flop  to  it  ;  but  the 
moft  remarkable  part  of  his  adminiflration  was,  the 
humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  Before  his 'arrival,  the  Romilh  chapels  in  Dub- 
the  Roman  lin  had  been  fhut  up ;  their  priells  were  command- 
Catholics.  ecj  by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  fuch 
as  difobeyed  had  been  fubjedled  to  imprifenment  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  Chefterfield,  however,  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  affe£lion  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
ufage,  permitted  them  to  exercife  their  religion  with¬ 
out  difturbance.  The  accufations  brought  againft 
them  of  forming  plots  againft  government  were  difre- 
garded  ;  and  fo  much  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
nefs  in  this  refpe£l  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  his  adminiflration,  the  nation¬ 
al  tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  {mall- 
eft  internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  illand,  his 
buft  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  caftle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chefterfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpring 
of  1746,  the  illand  continued  to  be  governed  by  lords 
juftices  until  the  13th  of  September,  when  William 
earl  of  Harrington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord 
lieutenant.  A  conteft  in  the  ele£lion  of  reprefenta- 
tives  for  the  city  of  Dublin  this  year  called  forth  the 
Account  of  abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
Mr  Lucas  his  patriotic  virtues.  Having  fome  years  before  been 
the  e  e  admitted  a  member  of  the  common  council,  he  re- 
triot^ Pa"  t0  exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 

his  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  this  city-corpora¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  others,  had  been  changed  by  autho¬ 
rity  derived  from  an  a£l  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  ; 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofing  the  city  magiftrates* 
This  was  now  veiled  in  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  which 
being  fubje£l  in  the  exercife  of  its  jurifdi£lion  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy-council,  was  confequently  de¬ 
pendent  on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loudly 
of  the  iiqury  ;  but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
fet  lfimfelf  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  juftified  by  law,  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  ?  Having  fatisfied  himfelf,  by 
fearching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  ap- 
prehenfions  were  well  founded,  he  publifhed  his  difeo- 
veries,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  refulting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  fleps  for  obtaining  redrefs. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  a  conteft  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  lafted  two  years.  The 
former  ftruggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  loft  privileges  ; 
^4t  the  exertions  of  Lucas  in  every  ftage  of  the  dif- 


pate  ha  l  renlerel  hna  fo  refpe  ft  rble  am^ng  his  coin-  L  iard, 
try  men,  tint  on  the  death  of  Sir  .1  rimes  3  >  nerville  he  *  — * 
was  encouraged  to  declare  himfelf  a  candidate  for  a 
feat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to 
his  withes,  he  was  ele&ed  accordingly;  and  diftingiiidi- 
ed  himfelf  not  only  by  the  bol  lnefs  and  energy  of  his 
fpeeches,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  number  of  addreiles 
to  his  countrymen.  In  fome  of  thefe  he  particularly 
confidered  the  feveral  branches  of  the  conftitution,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  Britith  legilla- 
ture.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldnefs,  determi¬ 
ned  to  crufh  him  by  the  hand  of  power  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  moft  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extradfted 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  charge 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  hirn  an  ene¬ 
my  to  his  country ;  and  addreffed  the  lord-lieutenant 
for  an  order  to  profecute  him  by  the  attorney-general. 

The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
fereen  him  from  miniflerial  vengeance  :  he  was  driven 
from  Ireland  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banifh- 
ment,  he  wTas  once  more  enabled,  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  friends,  to  prefent  himfelf  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  ele£led,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  dillinguiih  himfelf  by  the  fame  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  fo 
remarkable,  and  died  with  the  character  which  he  had 
preferved  though  life,  of  the  incorruptible  Lucas.  63 

In  the  year  1753,  a  remarkable  conteft  took  place  ftjfpute 
betwixt  government  and  the  Irilh  parliament  relative wu^  S°* 
to  previous  confent.  As  the  taxes  for  defraying  ftate  concernm^ 
expences  are  impofed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  previous 
people,  it  thence  naturally  follows,  that  they  have  a  confent. 
right  to  fiiperintend  the  expenditure  of  them  ;  and  by 
an  infpe£lion  of  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  appeared,  that  from  the  year  1692  they, had  exer- 
cifed  a  right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
accounts.  When  any  furplus  remained  in  the  treafury, 
it  was  alfo  cuftomary  to  difpofe  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  1749,  however,  a 
conliderable  fum  having  remained  in  the  treafury,  the 
difpofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  obje£l  to 
miniftry.  In  1751,  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  that  his 
majelty  would  graciouily  confent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  fuch  part  of  the  money  as  then  remained 
in  the  treafury  fhould  be  applied  to  the  redu6lion  of 
the  national  debt.  As  this  implied  a  right  inherent 
in  his  majefty  to  difpofe  of  the  money  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  propofal  was  accounted  an  invafion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  No  notice  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  diredlion  given  by  Dorfet,  but 
the  bill  was  fent  over  to  England  as  ufual  without  any 
notice  taken  of  his  inajefty’s  confent.  In  England, 
however,  this  very  material  alteration  was  made,  and 
the  word  confent  introduced  into  it.  The  commons  at 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  eflential 
alteration  ;  but  next  year,  on  its  being  repeated,  the 
bill  was  reje£led.  Government  were  now  at  the  utmoft 
pains  to  defend  the  meafure  they  had  adopted,  and 
pamphlets  were  publifhed  in  which  it  was  juftified  on 
various  grounds.  The  event  at  la  ft,  hovvever,  was, 
that  his  majefty  by  letter  took  the  money  which  had 
been  the  fubje£t  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury.  ^ 

In  the  year  1760  Ireland  fuftained  an  inconfiderable  Invafion  by 
hoftile  invafion,  the  firft  that  had  been  experienced  in  fhurot  *n 
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the  kingdom  for  70  years.  The  armament  confifted 
originally  of  five  fhips  *,  one  ot  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two  of  24;  having  on  board  1270  land  forces. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Thurot, 
whole  reputation,  as  captain  df  a  privateer,  had  advan¬ 
ced  him  to  this  dignity.  The  fquadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  adverfe  Winds  to  Gotten  burgh  *,  where  ha¬ 
ving  continued  a  few  days,  they  fet  fail  for  the  place  of 
their  deftination.  On  their  arrival  at  the  coaft  of  Ire^ 
land,  they  were  obliged  to  flicker  themfelves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a  violent  ftorm  which  again  overtook  them. 
The  wind,  however,  having  drifted,  and  continuing  to 
blow  tempeftuouOy,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  to 
fea.  Two  of  the  fliips  were  thus  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and  returned  to 
France  ;  but  the  remaining  three  dire&ed  their  courfe 
to  the  iiland  of  Hay,  where  they  anchored  ;  and  having 
^repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  fupply  of  provilion's, 
and  thence  failed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fmall 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
poll  on  a  riling  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  Ikirmilh  enfued 
betwixt  this  party  and  Thurot’s  men,  until  the  former, 
having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  town.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  pofieflion  of  it,  the 
Britifh  troops  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  the  caftle,  where 
they  were  foon  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  having  kill¬ 
ed  about  100  of  their  enemies,  with  the  lofs  of  only 
three  on  their  own  part.  The  French  having  plunder¬ 
ed  the  towTn,  fet  fail  on  the  26th  of  February  5  and  three 
days  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot,  Thurot 
himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  III.  Ireland  firff 
began  to  be  diffurbed  by  a  banditti  who  ftyled  them¬ 
felves  White  Boys  ;  and  as  thefe  were  generally  of  the 
Romiffi  perfuafion,  the  prejudices  againft  that  fe<5t 
broke  forth  in  the  ufual  manner.  A  plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  againft  government  j  French  and 
Spanifh  emiffaries  to  have  been  fent  dver  to  Ireland, 
and  a£lually  to  be  employed  to  aflift  in  carrying  it  in¬ 
to  execution.  The  real  caufe  of  this  commotion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  as  follows:  About  the  year  1739  the  mur¬ 
rain  broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
of  Holftein,  from  whence  it  foon  after  fpread  through 
the  other  parts  of  Germany.  From  Germany  it  reach¬ 
ed  Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
the  papifts  about  this  time  encouraged  the  natives  of 
the  fouth  of  Ireland  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 


agriculture,  and  the  poor  began  to  enjoy  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  in  a  comfortable  manner.  A  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  beef  and  butter,  however,  having  become  un¬ 
commonly  great,  by  reafori  of  the  cattle  diftemper  juft 
mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  grazing  became 
more  valuable  than  that  employed  in  tillage.  The 
cottars  were  everywhere  difpoffeffed  of  their  little  pof- 
feffioris,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers  who 
could  afford  a  higher  rent.  Whole  baronies  were 
now  laid  open  to  pafturage,  while  the  former  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  driven  defperate  by  wart  of  fubfiftence. 
Numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  large  cities,  or  emigrated 
to  foreign  countries,  while  thofe  who  remained  took 


fmall  fpots  of  land,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  exorbi-  Ireland, 
tant  price,  where  they  endeavoured  if  poffible  to  pro- 
cure  the  means  of  protra&ing  a  miferable  exiftence  for 
themfelves  and  families.  For  fome  time  thefe  poor 
creatures  wTere  allowed  by  the  more  humane  landlords 
the  liberty  of  commonage  $  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juftice  and  a  pofitive  agree¬ 
ment  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  payment  of  tythes,  and 
the  low  price  of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  diftreffes 
of  the  unhappy  fufferers  beyond  meafure. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me-- 
thods  were  purfued  in  expectation  of  redrefs.  The 
people,  covered  with  white  (hirts,  affembled  in  parties 
at  night,  turned  up  the  ground,  deftroyed  bullocks, 
levelled  the  inclofures  of  the  commons,  and  committed 
other  aCts  of  violence.  Thefe  unavailing  efforts  were 
conftrued  into  a  plot  againft  the  government ;  num¬ 
bers  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  fome  of  them 
condemned  and  executed.  In  different  places  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  inftead  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  compaflion,  were  profecuted  with  the  utmoft 
fe verity.  Judge  Afton,  however,  who  wras  fent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  wTith  fuch  humanity  as 
did  him  the  higheft  honour..  A  raoft  extraordinary 
and  affefting  inftance  of  this  was,  that  on  his  return 
frQm  Dublin,  for  above  ten  miles  from  Clonmell,  both 
lides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children  ^  who,  as  he  paffed  along,  kneeled  down  and  im¬ 
plored  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  him  as  their  guardian  . 
and  proteClor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  White  Boys 
continued,  notwithftanding  that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebellion  was  ftill  kept  up  ;  and, 
without  the  finalleft  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with-  being  concerned  in 
it,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  were  obliged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  protepl  themfelves  from  injury.  The 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  governor  in  1765,  in  behalf  of  them¬ 
felves  and  brethren,  protefting  their  loyalty  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  government  ;  but  no  effectual  ftep  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  the 
disturbances.  ^ 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White  Of  the  Oals 
Boys,  a  fimilar  commotion  arofe  in  Ulfter  ;  which,  Boys, 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  different  caufe,  and 
was  of  much  (horter  duration.  By  an  a£l  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  formerly  a  grievous  oppreffion  on  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  An  houfekeeper  who  had  no  horfe 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year  5  and 
if  he  had  a  horfe,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for 
the  fame  fpace  of  time.  Beftdes  this  oppreffion,  the 
poor  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
wont  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
and  which  were  of  no  fcrvice  to  the  public.  Nor  were 
thefe  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  infurgents  at 
this  time  complained  :  the  tythes  exacted  bv  the  clergy 
were  laid  to  be  unreafonable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.  In  1763,  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  exonerated  by  a  road  proposed  re  be  made  through 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  inhabitants  moft 
immediately  affeded  by  it  rofe  in  a  body,  and  decla¬ 
red  : 
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red  that  they  would  make  no  more  highways  of  the 
kind.  As  a  mark  of  diftinftion,  they  wore  oak- 
branches  in  their  hats,  from  which  circumftance  they 
called "themfelves  Oak-boys .  The  number  of  their  par¬ 
tisans  foon  increafed,  and  the  infurreftion  became  ge¬ 
neral  through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Der¬ 
ry,  and  Fermanagh.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  they 
were  difperfed  by  parties  of  the  military;  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  reftored  with  the  lofs  of  only 
two  or  three  lives.  The  road- aft,  which  had  been  fo 
juftly  found  fault  with,  was  repealed  next  felTion  ;  and 
it  was  determined,  that  for  the  future  the  roads  Ihould 
be  made  and  repaired  by  a  tax  to  be  equally  affeffed 
on  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Bolides  tliefe,  another  fet  of  infurgents  called  Steel- 
boys  foon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  ac¬ 
count.  The  eltate  of  an  abfentee  nobleman  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofed,  inftead  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  thofe,  who  at  that  time  pofleffed  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms  ;  while  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  infilled  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  than  they  were  able  to  pay. 
The  ufual  confequenccs  of  this  kind  of  oppreffion  in- 
flantly  took  place.  Numbers  being  difpoffeffed  and 
thrown  dellitute,  were  forced  into  afts  of  outrage  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  charged 
with  felony  was  carried  to  Belfalf,  in  order  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  county  gaol ;  but  his  affociates,  provoked 
by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  determined  to  relieve 
him.  The  defign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country  ;  and  feveral  thoufands, 
having  provided  themfelves  with  olfenfive  weapons,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Belfaft  in  order  to  refeue  the  prifoners.  To 
prevent  this,  he  was  removed  to  the  barracks  and  put 
under  the  guard  of  a  party  of  foldiers  quartered  there  ; 
but  the  Steel-boys  preffed  forward  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  accomplilh  their  purpofe  by  force,  and  fome 
fhots  were  aftually  exchanged  between  them  and  the 
foldiers.  The  confequences  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  a  phylician  of  highly 
refpeftable  charafter,  who  interpofed  at  the  rilk  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the  pri- 
foner  at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
quelled.  The  number  of  infurgents  daily  increafed, 
and  the  violences  committed  by  them  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  ta¬ 
ken  and  tried  at  Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  fuppofed  that  the  fear  of  popular  refentment 
had  influenced  the  judges  ;  for  which  reafon  an  aft: 
was  palled,  enjoining  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  counties  different  from  thofe 
where  the  crimes  were  committed.  This  breach  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  conftitution  gave  fuch  of¬ 
fence,  that  though  feveral  of  the  Steel-boys  were  af¬ 
terwards  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  caftle  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  no  jury  wTould  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious 
law  was  therefore  repealed  ;  after  which  fome  of  the 
Infurgents,  being  tried  in  their  refpeftive  counties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions 
were  extinguiftied  ;  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to 
remove  the  caufe,  the  continued  diftreffes  of  the  people 
drove  many  thoufands  of  them  into  America  in  a  very 
few  years. 

In  the  mean  time  a  very  material  alteration  had  ta- 
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ken  place  in  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  with  Irih;nd< 
regard  to  the  iaration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early  v 
period  thefe  had  continued  only  for  a  year  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a  fove- 
reign,  unlefs  he  chofe  to  diffolve  it  fooncr  by  an  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  eleftion,  the  commoners  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  government  foou  avail¬ 
ed  it !elf  of  this  power  to  bribe  a  majority  to  ferve  its 
own  purpofes.  Various  methods  were  thought  of  to 
remedy  this  evil  ;  but  all  proved  ineffectual  until  the 
year  1768,  when,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Lord 
Townfhend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  the  Irifli  parlia¬ 
ments  thenceforth  ihould  be  held  every  feven  ytars.  ^ 

It  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year  ;  and  Parliament 
ever  iince  the  parliaments  of  this  country  have  been  of  IreLi?  d 
oftennial.  During  this  feftion  ,an  attempt  was  madema^f°c“ 
by  the  Britiih  miniftry  to  infringe  the  rights  of  thetenn^  * 
houfe  of  commons  in  a  very  material  point.  A  money-  EnghMi 
bill,  which  had  not  originated  in  Ireland,  was  fent  money-bill 
over  from  Britain,  but  was  rejected  in  a  fpirited  man-reJe(^C(E 
ner.  Its  rejeftion  gave  great  offence  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  who  repeatedly  prorogued  them,  till  the 
year  1771. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards 
that  crifis  which  effefted  the  late  remarkable  revolu¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the'  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
pafting  of  the  oftennial  bill  had  diminiihed,  but  not 
taken  away,  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs  between  Britain  and  America  had  inclined 
miniftry  to  make  the  moft  of  this  influence  they  could. 

In  1773  Lord  Harcourt,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Ireland,  exerted  himfelf  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of 
adminiftration,  that  the  voice  of  oppofition  in  parlia- 
ment  was  almoft  entirely  filenced.  The  difficulties,  Diltreffed 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured  began  ftate  of  Ire- 
now  to  be  fo  feverely  felt,  that  an  addrefs  on  the  fubjeft lanc*  Eid 
was  prefented  by  the  commons  to  his  excellency.  In  lo/^lieute- 
this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before  nant. 
the  king  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  reftrifted  in  its  com¬ 
merce  from  the  fhort-fighted  policy  of  former  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivals,  if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain. 

Thefe  hardihips,  they  faid,  were  not  only  impolitic, 
but  unjuft  ;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they  expefted  to  be  reftored  to  fome,  if  not  to  all 
their  rights,  which  alone  could  juftify  them  to  their 
conftituents  for  laying  upon  them  fo  many  burdens 
during  the  courfe  of  this  feflion. 

This  reprefentation  to  the  lord  lieutenant  produ¬ 
ced  no  effeft ;  and  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  con¬ 
tinued  to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  re- 
ftriftions.  Thefe  had  principally  taken  place  in  the  71 
reign  of  Charles  II.  At  this  time  it  was  enafted,  that  Account  of 
beef  or  live  cattle  ftiould  not  be  exported  to  England  ;^e  re^”Ve 
neither  were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  ex-Jlonsont  e 
ported  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American  goods 
to  be  imported  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without  firft  un¬ 
loading  them  in  fome  part  of  England  or  Wales.  All 
trade  with  Afia  was  excluded  by  charters  granted  to 
particular  companies  ;  and  reft  rift  ions  were  impofed 
upon  almoft  every  valuable  article  of  commerce  fent  to 
the  different  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of 
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Ireland.  King  William's  reign  an  abfolute  prohibition  was 

on  the  exportation  of  Iriffi  wool.  This  reftri&ion  proved 
clifadvantageous  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  herfelf.  The  French  were  now  plentifully  fup- 
plied  by  fmuggling  with  Iriffi  wool  ;  and  not  only  en¬ 
abled  to  furniffi  woollen  fluffs  fufficient  for  their  own 
confumpt,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  Britifh  in  foreign 
markets.  Other  reftri&ions  confpired  to  augment  the 
national  calamity  ,  but  that  which  was  moil  fenfibly 
felt  took  place  in  1776.  “There  had  hitherto  (fays 
Mr  Crawford)  been  exported  annually  to  America 
large  quantities  of  Irifh  linens  \  this  very  confiderable 
fource  of  national  advantage  was  now  fhut  up,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the 
enemy  to  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  fubfi Hence  ; 
but  in  reality,  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Engliffi 
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engagements,  an  embargo, 
1776  laid  upon  the  expor- 
Ireland,  by  an  unconftitu- 
of  prerogative.  Remittances  to  Eng- 
011  various  accounts,  particularly  for  the  pay- 
were  more  than  ufually 
confiderable.  Thefe  immediate  caufes  being  com¬ 
bined  with  thole  which  were  invariable  and  perma¬ 
nent,  produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  ef¬ 
fects.  Black  cattle  fell  very  confiderably  in  their  va¬ 
lue  ;  notwith (landing  that,  cuflomers  could  not  be  had. 
The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  ftill  greater  pro¬ 
portion.  Rents  everywhere  fell  \  nor,  in  many  places, 
was  it  poffible  to  colled  them.  An  univerfal  ftagna- 
tion  of  bufinefs  enfued.  Credit  was  very  materially 
injured.  Farmers  were  preffed  by  extreme  neceffity, 
and  many  of  them  failed.  Numbers  of  manufacturers 
were  reduced  to  extreme  neceffity,  and  would  have 
periffied,  had  they  not  been  fupported  by  public  cha¬ 
rity.  .  Thofe  of  every  rank  and  condition  'were  deeply 
affcCted  by  the  calamity  of  the  times.  Had  the  ftate 
of  the  exchequer  permitted,  grants  might  have  been 
made  to  promote  induftry,  and  to  alleviate  the  national 
diltrefs  *,  but  it  was  exhaufted  to  a  very  uncommon 
degree.  Alnjoft  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fail¬ 
ed.  From  want  of  money  the  militia  law  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not  pay  our 
forces  abroad  \  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at  home, 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  borrowing  50,000].  from 
England.  The  money  which  parliament  was  forced 
to  raife,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
tereft.  England,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  was  affected  with 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  our  affairs  were  re¬ 
duced.  Individuals  there,  who  had  eflates  in  Ireland, 
were  fharers  of  the  common  calamity  ;  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  individuals  in  the  Britiffi  parliament  was  turned 
to  our  fituation,  who  had  even  no  perfonal  interefl  in 
this  country.” 

While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  Earl 
Nugent,  in  the  year  1778,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the 
Irifh,  by  moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  ftioukl 
be  taken  into  confideration  by  a  committee  of  the 
whole  houfe.  This  motion  being  agreed  to  almofl 
unanimoufly,  it  was  followed  by  feveral  others,  viz. 
That  the  Irifli  might  be  permitted  to  export  diredly 
to  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  the  fettlements  on 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  all  goods  being  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  only  wool,  or 
woollen  manufactures,  &c.  That  all  goods,  being  the 
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laid  produce  of  any  of  the  Britiffi  plantations,  or  of  the 
fettlements  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted, ' 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  directly  from  Ireland  to  all 
places,  Britain  excepted.  That  cotton  yarn,  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  That  glafs  manufactured  in  Ireland  be 
permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  places,  Britain  ex¬ 
cepted. — With  refpect  to  the  Irifli  fail  cloth  and  cor¬ 
dage,  it  was  moved,  that  they  ffiould  have  the  fame 
privilege  as  for  the  cotton  yarn. 

Thefe  motions  having  paffed  unanimoufly,  bills  for  Petitions  a - 
the  relief  of  Ireland  were  framed  upon  them  according-  ga,nftthc 
ly.  The  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land,  however,  now  took  the  alarm,  and  petitions 
againft  the  Irifh  indulgence  were  brought  forward  from 
many  different  quarters,  and  numbers  inftructed  to 
oppofe  it.  In  confequence  of  this  a  warm  cofiteft  took 
place  on  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bills.  Mr  Burke 
fupported  them  with  all  the  ffrength  of  his  eloquence  • 
and.  as  the  minifter  Teemed  to  favour  them,  they  were 
committed  $  though  the  violent  oppofition  to  them  ftill 
continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends  at  that 
time  to  defert  their  caufe. 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  Sew at- 
of  Ireland  thus  proved  unfuccefsful  for  the  prefent,  tempt  in 
they  renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  Chriilmas fdV0U^ of 
vacation.  They  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  allt^ie.^r^u 
claims  from  juftice  and  humanity,  the  relief  of  Ireland 
was  enforced  by  neceffity.  The  trade  with  Britiffi 
America  was  now  loft  for  ever*  and  it  was indifpenfably 
requifite  to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in 
one  common  intereft  and  affeeftion.  Ireland  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  paffive  \  but  there  was  danger  that,  by 
driving  her  to  extremities,  ffie  would  call  off  the  yoke 
altogether  \  or,  even  if  this  ffiould  not  happen,  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage  \  as,  on  the 
event  of  a  peace,  the  people  would  defert  a  country  in 
which  they  had  experienced  fuch  oppreffion,  and  emi¬ 
grate  to  America,  where  they  had  a  greater  profpeCI 
of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  infilled,  that  very 
confiderable  advantages  muft  enfue  to  Britain  by  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland  j  and  every  benefit  extended 
to  that  country  would  be  returned  with  accumulated 
intereft.  The  bufinefs  was  at  laft  fummed  up  in  a  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  Lord  Newhaven,  in  February  1769,  that 
liberty  ftiould  he  granted  to  the  Irifh  to  import  fugars  NVu/peti- 
from  the  Weft  Indies.  This  was  carried  \  but  thetionsagaioft 
merchants  of  Glafgow  and  Manchefter  having  peti-them. 
tioned  againft  it,  it  was  again  loft  through  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  minifter,  who  now  exerted  his  influence 
againft  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared  in  favour  of. 

Various  other  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  effeCl 
the  intended  purpofe  ;  but  nothing  more  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  than  a  kind  of  compromife,  by  which  Lord 
Gower  pledged  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  could  anfwer 
for  the  conduCl  of  others,  that,  during  the  recefs, 
fome  plan  fhould  be  fallen  upon  for  accommodating 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all  par¬ 
ties. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  this  country  haftened 
to  a  crifis  •,  which  forced  the  Britifii  miniftry  to  give 
that  relief  fo  long  folicited,  and  which  they  fo  often 
promifed  without  any  intention  of  performing  their 
promifes.  As  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  were 
under  confideration  of  the  Britiffi  parliament,  the  in^ 
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habitants  preferved  fome  degree  of  patience  3 
when  they  found  themfelves  deferted  by  the  minifter, 
their  difcontent  was  inflamed  beyond  meafurc.  The 
laws  he  had  paffed  in  their  favour,  viz.  an  allowance 
to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  lien  p,  were  confidered  as  mockery  inflead  of  relief, 
and  it  was  now  refolved  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  fhould 
effectually  convince  the  miniflry  that  it  was  not  their 
interefl  to  tyrannize  any  longer.  With  this  view,  affo- 
ciations  againfl  the  importation  of  L’ritifti  commodities, 
which  had  been  entered  into  in  fome  places  before,  new 
became  univerfal  throughout  the  kingdom  }  and  fuch 
as  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  voice  of  the  people  in  tins 
refpedt,  had  the  mortification  to  find  themfelves  ex- 
pofed  to  public  *  obloquy  and  contempt  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Thus  the  Irifh  manufactures  began  to  re¬ 
vive  ;  and  the  people  of  Britain  found  themfelves 
obliged  ferioufiy  to  take  into  confiderution  the  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  very 
neceffary  to  their  own  interefl.  To  this  alfo  they  were 
flill  more  ferioufiy  difpofed  by  the  military  aflbeiations, 
which  had  taken  place  fome  time  before,  and  now 
affirmed  a  mod  formidable  appearance.  Thefe  at  firft 
were  formed  by  accidental  caufes.  The  fituation  of 
Britain,  ffir  fome  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effec¬ 
tual  method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
Its  coafts  had  been  infulted,  and  the  trading  {hips 
taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers  j  nor  was 
it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invafion  might  foon  follow. 

“  The  minifter  (fays  Mr  Crawford)  told  ufc,  that  the 
fituation  of  Britain  was  fuch  as  rendered  her  incapable 
of  protecting  us.  The  weaknefs  of  government,  from 
the  following  circumftance,  was  ftrikingly  obvious. 
The  mayor  of  Belfaft  having  tranfmitted  a  memorial 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  fetting  forth  the  uuprote&ed 
date  of  the  coaft,  and  requefting  a  body  of  the  milita¬ 
ry  for  its  defence,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  other  afliflance  than  half  a  troop  of 
demounted  horfe  and  half  a  company  of  invalids.” 
In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  affociated  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-defence  \  and, 
on  the  fame  principle,  a  few  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  chofe 
their  own  officers,  purchafed  their  own  uniforms  and 
arms,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  perfons  properly  qua¬ 
lified,  affembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  Their  refpe&able  ap¬ 
pearance,  ahd  the  zeal  they  (bowed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  foon  excited  curiofity  and  attracted 
refpeCl.  Their  number  increafed  every  day  *,  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  firft  confequence  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
.againfl  whom  they  might  exercife  their  military  prowefs, 
thefe  patriotic  bands  foon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  a  deliverance  from  domeflic  oppreffion.  No 
fooner  was  this  idea  made  known,  that  it  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteering  5  infomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  1778,  the  military  affociations  were 
thought  to  amount  at  leafl  to  30,000  men.  But, 
while  thus  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a  reftitution  of  their 
rights  from  the  Britifli  miniflry,  they  profeffed  the 
utmofl  loyalty  and  affefliun  to  the  king  ;  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fobriety  and  decent  demeanor,  they  were  rot 
onlyfunexceptionable,  but  exemplary.  Inflead  of  ex- 
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but,  citing  diforders  themfelves,  they  reflrained  every  kind 
of  irregularity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  unanimity 
and  vigour  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  fuch  a  body  of  armed  men,  a  cling  without  any 
command  or  fupport  from  government,  ihould  be  an 
objecl  of  apprehenfion  to  miniflry,  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  aifociations  indeed 
they  might  have  been  luppreiicd  5  but  matters  had  been 
(uffered  to  proceed  too  far )  and,  as  they  flood  at  pre- 
feni,  all  refitlance  was  vain.  As  the  volunteers  could 
net  be  controuled,  tome  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
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orders  were  iiLed  for  fupplying  them  with  1 6,000  nfftrv# 
fland  of  arms.  8  1 

Tue.  I ri iii  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  The  parlia- 
of  the  nation,  and  pie  fled  by  the  difficulties  arifing  mert  ac*" 
from  the  di  mini  died  value  of  their  eftates,  refolved  to£l^s^® 
exert  themfelves  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  order  to  relief- 
procure  relief  to  their  country.  At  their  meeting  in 
Oblober  1779,  an  addrefs  to  his  majeffy  was  drawn 
up  )  in  which  it  was  exprefsly  declared,  that  “  it  wras 
not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone, 
that  Ireland  was  now  to  be  faved  from  impending 
ruin.”  When  this  addrefs  was  carried  up  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  ffreets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo¬ 
lunteers,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinfter,  in 
their  arms  and  uniform.  But,  though  a  general 
expectation  of  relief  was  now  diffufed,  an  anxious 
fear  of  difappointment  flill  continued.  If  the  ufual 
fupply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  diftreffes  continuing  for  all  that  time  j  and  after  it 
was  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put 
a  flop  to  the  expected  relief  altogether.  The  people, 
however,  wTere  not  now  to  be  triflqd  with.  As  the 
court-party  (howed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  po- 
pular  meafures,  a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  Rjotju 
other  a£ls  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  Dublin, 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmofl  to  compel  the 
members  to  promife  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de¬ 
bated,  fome  efpoufed  the  popular  ftde  from  principle, 
others  from  neceflity  *,  fo  that  on  the  whole  a  majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A  fliort  money-bill  was 
paffed  and  tranfmitted  to  England  *,  where,  though 
very  mortifying  to  the  minifter,  it  pafled  alfo. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Britiih  parliament  in  Decern-  Affairs  of 
ber,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firft  taken  into  confide-  Ireland  a- 
ration  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  neceffity  of  granting  cor,fi- 
relief  to  that  kingd  m  was  flrongly  fet  forth  by  t be 
lord  who  introduced  them.  He  faid,  the  Ir<ih,  now  parliament, 
confcious  of  poffefling  a  force  and  confequence  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  flrangers,  bad  refolved 
to  apply  it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  \vh  cli  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  this  fpirited  exertion,  now  (bowed  themfelves 
worthy.  Had  they  for  fome  time  before  been  grati¬ 
fied  in  leffer  matters,  they  would  now  have  received 
with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as  affairs  flood  at 
prefent,  confider  only  as  a  matter  of  right.  He  then 
moved  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  his  majeffy ’s  miniilers 
for  their  negleft  of  Ireland.  This  motion  was  re- 
jelled  ;  but  Earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caufe  of  miniflry,  declared,  that  there  did  not  evil)  in 
his  mind  a  Angle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cenfure  was 
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Ireland,  riot  well  founded*  He  added,  In  his  own  vindication, 
that  early  in  the  fummer  he  had  proraifed  that  relief 
fhould  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  word  j  but  that  all  his  efforts 
had  proved  fruitlefs. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifter  found  him- 
felf  fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority, 
and  the  fhort  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  declare,  than  in  lefs  than  a  week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to  take  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  confideration.  On  the  13  th  of 
wopofitions  December  he  accordingly  brought  forward  his  pro¬ 
in  favour  ofpofitions  in  favour  of  this  kingdom.  The  defign  of 
the  king-  thefe  was  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Irifh  manufactures  made  of  wool  or  wool  flocks  ; 
to  repeal  as  much  of  the  a£l  of  19th  Geo.  II.  as  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  of  glafs  into  Ireland,  except  df 
Britifh  manufacture,  or  the  exportation  of  glafs  from 
Ireland  ;  and  to  permit  the  Irifh  to  export  and  import 
commodities  to  and  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  the 
Britifh  fettlements  on  tile  coaft  of  Africa,  fubject  to 
fucli  regulations  and  reftrictions  as  ftiould  be  impofed 
by  the  Irifh  parliament. 

On  thefe  ptopofitions  his  lordfhip  made .  feveral  re- 
upon  them  mar^s  by  way  of  explanation.  One  object  of  them, 
he  faid,  was  to  reftore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export 
and  woollen  manufacture.  In  169I,  fromjealoufy  or 
fome  other  motive,  an  addrefs  had  been  prefented  by 
the  Englifh  parliament,  recommending  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pact  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  the  terms  of  which 
were,  that  England  fhould  enjoy  the  woollen  manufac* 
ture,  and  Ireland  the  linen,  exclufively.  But  not  with- 
Handing  this  agreement,  it  was  certain,  that  England 
carried  on  the  linen  manufacture  to  as  great  extent  as 
Ireland,  while  at  the  fame. time  the  former  retained 
the  monopoly  of  woollens.  The  firft  flep  taken,  in 
confequence  of  this  agreement,  was  to  lay  a  heavy 
duty,  equal  to  a  prohibition,  upon  all  wool  and  wool¬ 
lens  exported  ;  and  when  this  act,  which  was  but  a 
temporary  one  by  way  of  experiment,  expired,  the 
Englifh  parliament  patted  a  fimilar  one,  and  made  it 
perpetual  ;  by  means  of  which  and  fome  others  a  total 
end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  his  lordfhip 
obferved,  that,  upon  an  average  of  tile  fix  years  from 
1766  to  1772,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  fomewhat 
more  than  two  millions  ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  fix 
years,  from  1772  to  1778,  about  as  much  more: 
nearly  one-half  being  Britifh  manufacture  and  produce; 
the  other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  this  country 
was  the  medium  of  conveyance*  The  native  produce 
on  an  average,  was  fomewhat  more  than  900,0001.  but 
of  this  only  200,0001.  were  woollens.  The  woollen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  therefore  would  long  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  infancy ;  and  though  cloths  had  been 
manufactured  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  yet  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  Ireland  would  rival 
Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the 
expence  of  land -carriage,  freight,  insurance,  and  facto¬ 
rage,  the  latter  was  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her 
own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided  by 
the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordfhip  obferved,  that 
however  profperous  it  might  appear,  yet  ftill  it  was 
capable  of  great  improvement.  The  idea  of  extend-  • 
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ing  and  improving  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland 
originated  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  William 
Temple  ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  compact  which  had 
been  referred  to.  But  though  this  compat  was  now 
about  to  be  diffolved,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  boun¬ 
ties  on  importing  Irifh  linens  ought  not  to  be  difeou* 
tinned  ;  becaufe  it  appeared,  that  the  Britifh  bounties 
had  operated  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  Irifh 
manufactures,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fum  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  purpofe  amounted  to  more  than 
i3,oool. 

With  regard  to  the  dittolution  of  the  compact  be¬ 
twixt  England  and  Ireland,  he  obferved,  that,  as  a 
more  liberal  fpirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  Tides  of 
the  water,  he  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfectly 
contented.  Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  fine  woollen  fabrics ;  but  allowing  the  Irifh 
to  manufacture  their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  contraband  trade  with  France  ;  ahd  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  whatever  was  an  advantage  to  Ire¬ 
land,  muft  fooner  or  later  be  of  fingular  advantage  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  propofed  regulations  in  their 
commercial  connections,  the  two  kingdoms  would  be 
put  more  upon  an  equality. 

With  regard  to  the  glafs  manufacture,  his  lordfhip 
likewife  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injuri- 
oufly  treated.  Before  the  act  of  19th  Geo.  II.  they 
had  begun  to  make  forite  progrefs  in  the  lower  branch¬ 
es  of  the  glafs  manufacture  ;  but  by  that  a£t  they  were 
not  only  prevented  from  importing  any  other  glafs  than 
what  was  of  Britifh  manufacture,  but  alfo  from  export¬ 
ing  their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  horfe  or  carriage 
with  a  defign  to  be  exported.  This  a£l  had  been  com¬ 
plained  of  in  Ireland  as  apiece  of  great  injuftice,  2nd  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  propofition  to  remove  that 
grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfhip 
obferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a  free  trade  to  the 
colonies  muft  be  confidered  as  a  favour  to  that  king¬ 
dom.  Confidering  her  even  as  an  independent  ftate, 
fhe  could  fet  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Britifh  colonies.  By  every  principle  of  juftice,  pf  the 
lam  of  nations,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  other  European 
powers  who  had  fettlements  and  diftant  dependencies, 
the  mother  country  had  an  exclufive  right  to  trade 
with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter« 
coUrfe  with  them.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  na¬ 
tion  under  the  fun  would  fpend  their  blood  and  trea- 
fure  in  eftablifhing  a  colony,  and  protecting  and  defend¬ 
ing  it  in  its  infant  ftate,  if  other  nations  were  afterwards 
to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  labour,  ha¬ 
zard,  and  expence.  Rut  though  Great  Britain  had  a 
right  to  reftrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  colonies, 
his  lordfhip  declared  himfelf  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade. 
This  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  affording  her 
relief ;  it  Would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candour 
and  fincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
leaft  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  fuch  in  Ireland. 
Britain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a  fufferer  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland  ;  but  this  would  be  the  cafe,  fhould 
the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the  latter,  without 
accompanying  it  with  reftrieftions  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  were  laid  upon  the  Britifh  trade  with  them.  An 
equal  trade  muft  include  an  equal  fhare  of  duties  and 
X  x  taxes  j 
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taxes  ;  and  this  was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which 
the  benefits  expe&ed  by  the  Irifh  nation  could  be 
either  granted  or  defired. 

Having  made  Tome  other  obfervations  on  the  pro* 
priety  of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  regularly  formed 
into  motions,  and  palled  unanimoufly.  In  Ireland 
they  were  received  with  the  utmofl  joy  and  gratitude 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament.  On  the  20th  of  De¬ 
cember  the  following  resolutions  were  palled  ;  viz. 
That  the  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially 
tend  to  relieve  its  didreffes,  increafe  its  wealth,  promote 
its  profperity,  and  thereby  advance  the  welfare  of 
Britain,  and  the  common  llrength,  wealth,  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Britilh  empire  :  that  a  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Britilh  colonies  in  America  and  the  Well 
Indies,  and  the  Settlements  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  will 
be  productive  of  very  great  commercial  benefits  *,  will 
be  a  mod  affectionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  didreffes  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
will  give  new7  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  majedy’s  brave 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  to  dand  forth  in  Support 
of  his  majefiy’s  perfon  and  government,  and  the  inte- 
red,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  Britilh  empire.” 
The  fame  refolutions  wrere,  next  day,  paffed  in  the 
houfe  of  peers. 

The  highed  encomiums  were  now  paffed  on  Lord 
North.  His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  great  and  noble  )  he  was  dyled 
u  the  great  advocate  of  Ireland  and  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
that  kingdom.  But  while  thefe  panegyrics  were  So 
parliament,  lavidily  made  on  the  minider,  the  members  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  were  Spoken  of  in  very 
indifferent  terms.  It  was  Said,  that,  while  they 
thought  the  minider  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
dnefs  of  Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  cenfure  againd 
him  for  not  doing  it  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he 
meant  ferioudy  to  take  their  affairs  into  confideration, 
they  had  then  bafely  Seceded,  and  wholly  forfaken  the 
They  are  Entered  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  cenfures  w7ere  So  loud, 
cheeked  by  that  a  member  of  the  Britilh  houfe  of  commons  w7rote 
a  letter  a  letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
merrier  of  *n  reprefen  ted,  that  however  politic  it  might 

the  Britilh  to  compliment  the  minider  on  'the  prefent  occalion, 
houfe  of  it  was  neither  very  wife  nor  generous  in  the  members 
commons,  of  the  Irifh  parliament  to  be  fo  ready  in  bedowing  in¬ 
vectives  againd  their  old  friends  in  England.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  minider,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was 
driven  to  it  by  the  meafures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his 
conduCt  had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and 
indecifive.  The  minority  had  been  jufily  incenfed 
againd  him  for  having  fo  grofsly  facrificed  the  honour 
of  the  nation  and  the  dignity  of  parliament  as  to  re- 
fufe  any  fubdantial  relief  to  the  Iridi,  until  their  own 
exertions  had  made*  it  appear  that  every  thing  which 
could  be  done  for  them  by  the  Britidi  parliament  was 
not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necedity.  The  minority, 
it  was  faid,  had  earnedly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to 
*  procure  relief  for  the  people  of  Ireland  j  and  if  they 

had  now  contented  themfelves  with  a  filent  acquiefcence 
in  the  minider’s  propositions,  it  was  only  until  they 
fhould  know  whether  they  would  be  Satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  j  and  becaufe  what  was  now  done, 
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appeared  to  be  more  an  of  date  than  of  me^e  par-  Ireland, 
liamentary  deliberation  and  difcudion,  v  v - J 

To  the  propodtions  already  mentioned,  Lord  North  ^dditfonal 
added  three  others.  1.  For  repealing  the  prohibition  proportions 
of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. in  favour 
2.  For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign  of  Ireland, 
hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  hops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majedy’s 
Iridi  fubjeCIs  to  become  members  of  the  Turkey  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  export  woollens  in  Britifh  or  Irifh  bot¬ 
toms  to  the  Levant.  I11  fupport  of  this  lad  refolution 
his  lordfhip  urged,  that  it  was  neceffary,  becaufe  the 
exportation  of  woollens  having  been  granted  to  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Irifh  would  naturally  expeCt  a  fhare  in  the 
Turkey  trade,  which,  as  matters  flood,  was  not  pof- 
fible,  it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
no  Irifhman  could  be  eleCted  a  member  of  the  Turkey 
company.  Notwithdanding  all  the  Satisfaction*  how¬ 
ever,  with  which  the  news  of  thefe  bills  were  received 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a  dif-  90 

ferent  kind  began  to  take  place.  It  was  fuggeded  ^ew  <hf- 
that  a  free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  ufe,  if  held  by  a  C°”  tTtake* 
precarious  tenure.  The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  pi^ce°  a  6 
was  reprefented  as  an  aCl  of  necedity,  not  of  choice, 
on  the  part  of  the  Britidi  parliament.  When  that  ne¬ 
cedity,  therefore,  no  longer  exided,  the  fame  parliament 
might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,  and  again  fet¬ 
ter  the  Irifh  trade  by  redriCtions  perhaps  more  oppref- 
five  than  before.  To  fecure  the  advantages  they  now 
poffeffed,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  kingdom  fhould  en¬ 
joy  -the  benefits  of  a  free  conditution.  For  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies  *,  and  the 
idea  of  having  fuch  a  glorious  objeCl  in  their  power, 
augmented  the  numbers  of  thofe  which  had  alfo  been  9I 
increafed  from  other  caufes.  They  had  now  received  Numbers 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  thus  hadoitbevo- 
obtained  the  fanClion  of  the  legiflature.  Thus  many  *n" 

who  had  formerly  Scrupled  to  conned  themfelves  with 
a  lawlefs  body,  made  no  Scruple  to  enter  their  lids. 
Government  alfo  engaged  Several  of  their  friends  in 
the  volunteer  caufe.  New  companies  were  therefore 
raifed  5  but  whatever  might  be  the  political  Sentiments 
of  the  officers,  the  private  men  were  univerfally  at¬ 
tached  to  the  popular  caufe.  The  national  Spirit  was 
likewife  kept  up  by  Several  patriotic  publications,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  letters  figned  Owen  Roe  O’Neil,  which 
in  an  efpecial  manner  attraded  the  public  attention  ; 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contributing  its  part 
in  the  fame  caufe. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,  They9 form 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  form  themfelves  into  bat- themfelves 
talions  \  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  they  were  all  united  xpto  batta- 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a  Small  number  of  compa- lions* 
nies,  which,  from  accidental  caufes,  continued  Separate. 

The  newfpapers  were  filled  with  refolutions  from  the 
Several  corps,  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  independent  jrejand  de- 
kingdom,  entitled  by  reafon,  nature,  and  compa£l,  to  dared  an 
all  the  privileges  of  a  free  conditution  j  that  no  power  indepen- 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the  lords  and  king- 
commons  of  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  have  power  toa 
make  laws  for  binding  the  Irifti ;  and  that,  in  fupport 
of  thefe  rights  and  privileges,  they  were  determined  to 
facrifice  their  lives  and  property. 

Notwithdanding  all  this  zeal,  however,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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behaved  in  a  very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and  to 
have  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  in  the 
month  of  April  1780,  that  u  no  power  on  earth,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  king, 'lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 
a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people.”  16  Every 
member  in  the  houfe  (fays  Mr  Crawford),  one  except¬ 
ed,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  proportion,  either 
in  exprefs  terms,  or  by  not  oppofing  it  *,  and  yet,  how¬ 
ever  altoniffiing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had 
the  queltion  been  put,  it  would  have  been  carried  in 
the  negative.  The  matter  was  compromifed.  The 
queftion  was  not  put  *,  and  nothing  relating  to  it  was 
entered  on  the  journals. 

This  inattention,  or  rather  unwilMngnefs,  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  ferve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manifeded 
in  the  cafe  of  a  mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be 
made  perpetual  In  Ireland,  though  that  in  England 
had  always  been  cautioufly  palled  only  from  year  to 
year.  After  it  was  paffed,  however,  fome  of  the  zea¬ 
lous  patriots,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
to  fet  forth  the  bad  tendency  of  that  aft.  He  obfer- 
ved,  that  (landing  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  conditution  and  the 
fafety  of  public  liberty  ;  they  had  fubverted  the  liberty 
ef  all  nations  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  where  their  num¬ 
ber  was  fmall,  or  the  power  of  the  fovereign  over 
them  limited  in  fome  refpeft  or  other  ^  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  if  the  people  chofe  by  a  datute  to 
bind  themfelves  to  give  them  a  perpetual  and  irrefidible 
force.  The  mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodifed, 
was  direftly  oppofite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  fet  afide  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  Heps 
of  law  5  eftablifhing  in  their  llead  a  fummary  proceed¬ 
ing,  arbitrary  crimes  and  punilhments,  a  fecret  fen- 
tence,  and  hidden  execution.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  bring  thofe  who  were  fubjeft  to  it  to  a  Hate  of  im¬ 
plicit  fubordination,  and  render  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  abfolute.  The  people  of  England,  therefore, 
from  a  laudable  jealoufy  on  all  fubjefts  in  which  their 
liberty  was  concerned,  had  in  the  matter  of  martial 
law  exceeded  their  ufual  caution.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  mutiny  aft,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration 
of  right,  “  that  (landing  armies  and  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  content  of  parliament,  are 
illegal.”  Having  then  dated  the  purity  and  (implicity 
of  their  ancient  conditution,  and  fet  forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a  partial  and 
temporary  repeal  of  it :  they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  limit¬ 
ed  the  number  of  the  former,  and  the  duration  of 
both  *,  confining  the  exidence  of  the  troops  themfelves, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com¬ 
manded  them,  to  one  year.  Thus  were  the  danding 
forces  of  England  rendered  a  parliamentary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered  effeftually  fubordinate  to  the  ci¬ 
vil  magidrate,  becaufe  dependent  on  parliament.  Yet 
the  people  of  England  confidered  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  only  as  a  neceffary  evil,  and  would  not  admit 
even  of  barracks,  led  the  foldier  (hould  be  dill  more 
alienated  from  the  date  of  a  fubjeft ;  and  in  this  date 
of  alienation  have  a  pod  of  drength,  which  would  aug¬ 
ment  the  danger  arifing  from  his  (ituation.  When 
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of  Ireland  proceeded  to  regulate  the  Ireland, 
army,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  the  max- 
ims  of  the  Britifh  conditution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
Britilh  difeipline.  But  they  had  totally  departed  from 
the  maxims  and  example  of  the  Englifh,  and  that  in 
the  mod  important  concern,  the  government  of  the 
fword.  They  had  omitted  the  preamble  which  decla¬ 
red  the  great  charter  of  liberty  *,  they  had  left  the  num¬ 
ber  of  forces  in  the  bread  of  the  king,  and  under  thefe 
circumdances  they  had  made  the  bill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irilh  nation  did 
not  at  fird  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill 
in  quedion.^  The  reprefentations  of  Mr  Grattan  and 
others,  however,  foon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  general 
diffatisfaftion  took  place.  This  was  much  increafed  by 
two  unfuccefsful  attempts  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  one 
to  obtain  an  aft  for  modifying  Poyning’s  law  *,  and  the 
other  for  fecuring  the  independency  of  the  judges.  An 
univerfal  difgud  againd  the  fpiritlefs  conduft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  now  took  place  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  people 
were  once  more  fet  on  the  volunteers.  $7 

As  it  became  now  fomewhat  probable  that  thefe Reviews  of 
companies  might  at  lad  be  obliged  to  affert  the  rights  Vfj!un~ 
of  their  countrymen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  were 
judged  nceffary  to  teach  them  how  to  aft  in  larger1 
bodies,  and  to  give  them  a  more  exaft  knowledge  of 
the  ufe  of  arms.  Several  of  thefe  review's  took  place 
in  the  courfe  of  dimmer  1780.  The  fpeftators  in  ge¬ 
neral  wTere  druck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
fight  \  the  volunteers  became  more  than  ever  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  edeem  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  in- 
created  accordingly.  The  review's  in  1781  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  former  year  \  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
corps  who  had  affociated  more  early  was  now  obferved 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  red.  More  than  5000 
men  were  reviewed  at  Belfad,  whofe  performances  were 
fet  off  to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  difplay  of  13 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  (howTed  their  alacrity  to  ferve 
their  country  in  the  field,  on  a  report  having  arifen 
that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  combined 
deets  of  France  and  Spain  5  and  for  their  fpirited  beha¬ 
viour  on  this  occafion  they  received  a  fecond  time  the 
thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  Britiffi  minidry  in  the  highed  degree ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irifh  volunteers  would 
come  to  the  fame  extremities  the  Americans  had  done, 
unlefs  their  wiflies  were  fpeedily  complied  with.  Still, 
however,  it  was  imagined  podible  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lord  lieute-  9 
nant  to  do  fo.  It  was  during  the  adminidration  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  volunteers  had 
grown  into  fuch  confequence  }  he  was  therefore  re¬ 
called,  and  the  earl  of  Carlifle  appointed  in  his  place.  pg 
Though  it  was  impodible  for  the  new  governor  to  fup- Shameful 
prefs  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no  difficult C0Bd °f 
matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament.  Thus  every 
redrefs  wTas  for  the  prefent  effeftually  denied.  Neither  paruament*’ 
the  modification  of  Poyning’s  law,  nor  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  mutiny  bill,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  volunteers,  exafperated  at  this  beha¬ 
viour,  refolved  at  once  to  (how  that  they  were  refol- 
ved  to  do  themfelves  juflice,  and  were  confcious  that 
they  had  powTer  to  do  fo.  At  a  meeting  of  the  officers 
of  the  fouthern  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regiment,  com* 
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Ireland,  manded  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  the  following  refo- 
lutions  were  entered  into  December  28.  1.781.  I.  That 
A  general  ^e  mo^  v*goroiis  anc^  effe&uaV  methods  ought  to  he 
meeting<of  purfued  for  rooting  corruption  out  from  the  legiflative 
the  volun-  t^pdy.  2.  For  this  purpofe  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
all  the  volunteer  affociations  was  necelfary  5  and  Dun¬ 
gannon,  as  the  mod  central  town  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  feemed  to  be  the  mod  proper  for  holding  fuch  a 
meeting.  3.  That  as  many  and  lading  advantages 
might  attend  the  holding  fuch  a  meeting  before  the 
prelent  feffion  of  parliament  was  much  farther  advan¬ 
ced,  the  15th  of  February  next  diould  be  appointed 
for  it. 

Thefe  refolutions  proved  highly  offenfive  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken 
to  difcourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the 
reprefentatives  of  1  43  volunteer  corps  attended  at  Dun¬ 
gannon  $  and  the  refults  of  their  deliberation  were  as 
follows.  I.  It  having  been  afferted,  that  volunteers, 
as  fuch,  cannot  wdth  propriety  debate  or  publifh  their 
opinions  on  political  fubje&s,  or  on  the  condu£l  of 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  was  refolved  unanimoully, 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  ufe  of  arms,  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  2.  That  a  claim  from 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is 
illegal,  unconftitutional,  and  a  grievance.  3.  Refol¬ 
ved,  with  one  diffenting  voice  only,  that  the  powers 
cxercifed  by  the  privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning,  are  uncon¬ 
ftitutional  and  a  grievance.  4.  Refolved  unanimoully, 
that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  writh  the  king  $  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftru&ion  thereto,  except¬ 
ing  only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconftitu- 
tional  and  a  grievance.  5..  Refolved,  with  one  dif- 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  feflion  to  feftion,  is  unconfti- 
tutional  and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  unanimoully, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  elfential  to 
the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refufal  or  delay  of  this  right 
is  in  itfelf  unconflitutional  and.  a  grievance.  7.  Re¬ 
folved,  with  11  dilfenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feek  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  •,  and 
they  pledged  themfelves  tQ  their  country,  and  to  each 
other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  that  they  would,  at  every  enfuing  ele&iori,  fup- 
port  only  thofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
fupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all 
conllitutional  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs 
fpeedy  and  effe&ual.  8.  Refolved,  with  only  one  dif- 
fenting  voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  fupported  thofe  conllitutional  rights,  are  entitled 
to  the  moll  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa¬ 
nies,  and  that  an  addrefs  to  the  purpofe  be  ligned  by 
the  chairman,  and  publilhed  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
prefent  meeting.  9.  Refolved  unanimoully,  that  foiir 
members  from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  ad  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  province  as 
occafion  requires.  10.  The  committee  being  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  the-  time  of  general  meetings,  and  fome  other 
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affairs  of  a  fimilar  nature  fettled,  it  w7as  refolved  una-  Ireland, 
nimoully,  that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjullly  11 

refufed  entry  to  certain  Irilh  commodities,  the  dele¬ 
gates  would  not  confume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal,  and  that  tney  w-ould  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  faid  wine,  excepting  w7hat 
was  then  in  the  kingdom,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Irilh 
exports  fhould  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  11.  Refolved,  with  only  two  dilfenting  voices,, 
that  they  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  equally  facred  in  others  as  in  themfelves  ; 
and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  againft  the  Papifls,  as  a  meafure  fraught  with  the. 
happieft  confequences  to  the  union  and  profperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland. 


103 
1  Declaration 


While  thefe  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon, 
the  miniflry  carried  all  before  them  in  parliament.  In  party  pre_ 
a  debate  concerning  the  exclulive  legiflative  privileges  vails  excef- 
of  Ireland,  a  law  member,  fpeaking  of  the  arbitrary  lively  in 
ads  of  England,  afferted,  that  “  power  conftituted  Pariiamen^ 
right and  a  motion  that  the  commons  Ihould  be  de¬ 
clared  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  wras  carried  in 
the  negative.  Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  haften  the  ruin  of  their  caufe.  The  refolutions 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received 
throughout  the  kingdom  w7ith  the  utmoft  applaufe.  A  I02 
few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  w7hofe  patriotifm  has  been  Mr  Grat- 
already  taken  notice  of,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  tan’s  mo- 
for  a  long  and  fpirited  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  declaring 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  afferting  the  principle  ciaring’the 
which  now  began 'to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  mdepen- 
be  bound  by  no  pow7er  but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  denay  of 
commons  of  the  country  *,  though  the  Britilh  parliament  Inland 
had  affumed  fuch  a  power.  This  motion  was  at  prefent rcje  e 
reje£led  by  a  large  majority ;  but  their  eyes  were  foon 
enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe  having  now  appointed  their  committees  of 
correfpondence,  were  enabled  to  communicate  their 
fentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoft  facility  and 
quicknefs.  An  affociation  was  formed  in  the  name  of  L 
the  nobility,  reprefentatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabi-  0f  the  vo- 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  fet  forth  lunteers  to 
the  neceffity  of  declaring  their  fentiments  openly  re-lkatPur* 
fpe&ing  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  the^0^* 
nation.  They  declared,  that,  in  every  fituation  in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  conllitutional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland  \ 
and  that  they  would,  in  every  inftance,  uniformly  and 
ftrenuoufty  oppofe  the  execution  of  any  ftatutes,  ex¬ 
cepting  fuch  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  juft  mentioned  }  and  they  pledged  themfelves,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what  they  now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortune. 

This  declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by  all  the 
other  counties,  and  fimilar  fentiments  became  univer- 
fally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  change  in 
the  Britifh  miniftry  in  the  fpring  of  1782  facilitated  the  I0^ 
wdfhes  of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Portland,  who  Favourable 
came  over  as  lord  lieutenant  in  April  that  year,  fent  araeffage 
raoft  welcome  meffage  to  parliament.  He  informed  tr* 

them,  that  “  his  majefty,  being  concerned  to  find  that  tjje  ^uke 
difcontents  and  jealoufies  were  prevailing  among  his  0f  Port- 
loyal  fubje£ls  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great  weight  land, 
and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to  parliament  to 

take. 
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Ireland,  take  the  fame  ihto  their  mod  ferious  confideration,  in  people  ) 

' - v - -  order  to  fuch  a  finaL  adjuftment  as  might  give  mutual 

fatisfadlion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
105  land.” 

Mr  Grat-  Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been 
attempt 'in  Aackened,  now  ventured  to  propofe  a  fecond  time  in 
favour  of  parliament  the  addrefs  which  had  been  rejected  before, 
bis  addrefs.  On  the  1 6th  of  April  he  began  a  fpeech  to  this  pur- 
pofe  with  a  panegyric  on  the  volunteers,  and  the  late 
Condudl  of  the  people.  The  Irifh,  he  faid,  were  no 
longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifeft- 
ing  itfelf  to  the  reft  of  the  world  in  fignal  in  fiances  of 
glory.  In  the  reft  of  Europe  the  ancient  fpirit  was 
expired  *,  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loft  $  nations 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  paft  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people  by  departing  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  had  become  an  example  to  them.  Liberty, 
in  former  times  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  period,  it  was 
recovered  by  an  adl  of  the  whole  nation  reafoning  for 
three  years  on  its  fituation,  and  then  refcuing  itfelf  by 
a  fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea- 
fure  *,  and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to-be  matter 
of  furprife,  until  at  laft  it  became  matter  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Great  meafures,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Englifh  at  Runny  Mead,  and  of  the  Irifh  at  Dungan¬ 
non,  were  not  the  confequences  of  precedent,  but  car¬ 
ried  in  themfelves  both  precedent  and  principle  *,  and 
the  public  caufe  in  both  inftances  would  infallibly  have 
been  loft  had  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  was  illegal  }  and  this  was  a  con- 
llitutional  declaration.  The  irifh  volunteers  were  af- 
fociated  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws,  but  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Britifh  parliament  fubverted  all  law.  Eng* 
land,  however,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  the  Irifh  volun¬ 
teers  5  they  would  facrifice  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 

The  two  nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  was  a  great  bond, 
but  magna  charta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy. 
for  Ireland  to  find  a  king  ;  but  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  a  nation  who  would  communicate  to  them  fuch 
a  charter  as  magna  charta  $  and  it  was  this  ^yhich  made 
their  natural  connexion  with  England.  The  Irifh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  character,  and  power, 
to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  queftion,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  feftion,  but  by 
enabling  his  majefty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  made  for  America.  Had  fhe  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  againft  America  ?  and  would 
flie  refufe  to  repeal  that  againft  Ireland  ?  The  Irifh  na^ 
tion  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  a  diftinc- 
tion. 

Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
powerful  than  formerly.  The  motion  which,  during 
this  very  feftion,  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a  fhort  debate,  and  the  addrefs 
to  his  majefty  prepared  accordingly.  In  this,  after 
thanking  his  majefty  for  his  gracious  meflage,  and  de¬ 
claring  their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
they  allured  him,  that^the  fubjedls  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
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that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial 
crown,  infeparably  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  on  which 
connection  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  both  nations 
eflentially  depend  ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
ftinCt,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own  :  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  power  or  authority  of 
any  fort  whatfoever,  in  this  country,  except  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland.  They  allured  his  majefty,  that  they 
humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  effence  of 
their  liberties  did  exift  5  a  right  which  they,  on  the 
part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
allured  his  majefty,  that  they  had  feen  with  concern 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  aCl  in  titled,  “  For  the  better  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  5”  an  adt  containing  matter 
entirely  irreconcileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  informed  his  majefty,  that  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  this  adl,  and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  jealou- 
fies  in  the  kingdom.  They  allured  him,  that  his 
commons  did  molt  fincerely  wilh,  that  all  the  bills, 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  Ihould  receive  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  majefty  under  the  feal  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  5  but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the  pradlice  of 
fupprefling  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al¬ 
tering  them  anywhere,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of 
difcontent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  allured  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  that  an  adl  intitled,  66  For  the  better  accommo¬ 
dation  of  his  majefty’s  forces,”  being  unlimited  in  du¬ 
ration,  and  defedlive  in  fome  other  circumftances,  was 
another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  Thefe, 
the  principal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent  in  the 
kingdom,.  they  had  fubmitted  to  his  majefty,  in  humble 
expectation  of  redrefs  :  and  they  concluded  with  an  af~ 
furanee,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of- 
obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been,  and 
were,  not  more  difpofed  to  fhare  the  freedom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to  lhare 
her  fate. 

To  this  remarkable  addrefs  a  moft  gracious  anfwerlt  is  gracL 
was  given.  In  a  few  days  the  lord  lieutenant  made  aou/b  rc- 
fpeech  to  both  houfes  j  in  which  he  informed  them,ce*ve<*‘ 
that,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wifdom  of 
the  Britifh  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  allure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
fentations,  and  that  the  legifiature  of  Britain  had  con¬ 
curred  in  a  refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their  dif¬ 
contents,  and  were  united  in  a  defire  to  gratify  every 
wifh  exprelfed  in  the  late  addrefs  to  the  throne  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  majefty  was  gracioufly  dif¬ 
pofed  to  give  his  royal  alfent  to  adls  to  prevent  the 
fupprefting  of  bills  in  the  Irifh  privy-council,  and  to  li¬ 
mit  the  mutiny-bill  to  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  joy  which  now  diffufed  itfelf  all  over  the  kingr  Extreme 
dom  was  extreme.  The  warmeft  addrelfes  were  pre-joj  ofthc 
fented  not  only  to  his  majefty  but  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant.  The  commons  inftantly  voted  ico,oool.  to  his 
majefty,  to  enable  him  to  raife  20,000  men  for  the 
navy  ;  and  foon  after,  5000  men  were  likewife  voted 
from  the  Irifh  eftablifhment.  The  volunteers  became 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objedts  of  gratitude  and  uni- 
verfal  panegyric  >  but  none  was  placed  in  fo  confpicu- 
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Ireland,  ous  a  light  as  Mr  Grattan.  Addrefles  of  thanks  flow¬ 
ed  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters  5  and  the  commons 
addreffed  his  majefty  to  give  him  50,000k  as  a  re- 
compenfe  of  his  fervices  j  for  which  they  promifed  to 
make  provifton. 

This  requefl  was  alfo  complied  with  \  but  ftill  the 
jealouftes  of  the  Irifh  were  not  completely  eradicated. 

As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  aft  was  found 
to  be  Ample,  without  any  claufe  exprefsly  relinquiftiing 
the  claim  of  right,  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  not  yet  thoroughly  fecufed.  The  majority,  however, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  Ample  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
aft  was  fufficient  *,  but  many  of  the  nation  at  large  dif¬ 
fered  in  fentiments.  Mr  Flood,  a  member  pf  the  houfe, 
and  a  zealous  patriot,  now  took  the  lead  in  this  mat¬ 
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ter  5  while  Mr  Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popularity  by 
efpouftng  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  however, 
was  to  appearance  Anally  fettled  by  the  volunteers,  who 
declared  themfelves  on  Mr  Grattan’s  Ade.  Still  fome 
murmurings  were  heard ,  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
even  yet  the  conduft  of  Britain  appeared  equivocal. 
An  Englifli  law  was  paffed,  permitting  importation  from 
one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  to  all  his  majefty’s  domi¬ 
nions  •,  and  of  courfe  yicluding  Ireland,  though  the 
trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  abfolutely 
free.  This  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light.  Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a  member  of  the 
Englifli  houfe  of  lords  for  a  fpeech  in  parliament,  in 
which  he  afferted,  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to 
bind  Ireland  in  matters  of  an  external  nature  \  and 
propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  pub¬ 
lic  difeontent  was  alfo  greatly  inflamed  by  fome  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly 
obnoxious.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  a  letter  addreffed 
to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  fhow  that 
the  fecurity  of  the  legiflative  privileges  obtained  from 
the  parliament  of  Britain  was  infufftcient.  The  lawyers 
corps,  alfo,  who  took  the  queftion  into  confidera- 
tion,  were  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  the  circumftance 
which  gave  the  greateft  offence  was,  that  the  chief 
juftice  in  the  Englifli  court  of  king’s  bench  gave 
judgement  in  an  Irifli  caufe  direftly  contrary  to  a 
law  which  had  limited  all  fuch  judgements  to  the  ftrft 
of  June.  All  thefe  reafons  of  difeontent,  however, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  miniftry  who 
fucceeded  him.  Lord  Temple  came  over^  to  Ireland, 
and  his  brother  and  fecretary  Mr  Grenville  went  to 
England,  where  he  made  fuch  reprefentations  of  the 
difeontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the  infufficiency 
of  the  declaratory  aft,  that  Mr  Townfliend,  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
'peiple  of  Ireland  all  doubts  refpefting  their  legiflative 
and  judicial  privileges.  This  bill  contained,  in  the  fulleft 
and  moft  exprefs  terms,  a  relinquifliment  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifli  legiflature  of  all  claims  of  a  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  judgment  of  the  Irifh  courts,  or  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.  Thus  the  con- 
left  was  at  laft  ended ;  and  ever  Ance  this  kingdom  has 
‘continued  to  flourifh,  and  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of 
tranquillity  and  peace,  free  from  every  kind  of  reftric- 
tion  either  on  its  commerce  or  manufaftures,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1798. 
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Some  time  after  the  above  tranfaftion,  the  commer-  Ireland. 
ciai proportions  of  Mr  Pitt  were  rejefted  by  both  houfes 
of  the  Irifli  parliament  $  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1788,  very  warm  debates  took  place  on  the  regen¬ 
cy  bill  5  but  the  fudden  and  unexpefted  recovery  of  his 
majefty  put  a  period  to  this  political  conteft.  The 
queftion  refpefting  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  much  agitated  about  this  period,  and  the 
miniftry  rendered  themfelves  ftill  more  popular  by  ap¬ 
pointing  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  fucceed  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  be 
prefumed,  however,  that  the  joy  of  the  people  on  this 
occafton  chiefly  originated  from  the  hope,  that  the  bill 
for  the  Catholic  emancipation,  brought  in  by  Mr  Grat¬ 
tan  on  the  1 2th  of  February  1 79  and  another  on 
the  14th  of  the  fame  month,  for  the  diminution  of  the  XI^ 
national  expenditure,  would  be  allowed  to  pafs.  The  Pill  ir  fa- 
miniftry,  however,  feemed  to  reprobate  thefe  meafures,  v°ur  of  the 
in  confequence  of  which  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  was  recalled, 
and  Lord  Camden  appointed  his  fucceffor,  which  was*^  e  * 
fo  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  the  day 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam ’s  departure  (25th  March)  was 
obferved  at  Dublin  as  a  day  of  general  mourning.  The 
bill  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  rejefted  on 
the  4th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  71,  which  had  a 
powerful  tendency  to  increafe  the  popular  difeontent. 

Of  this  difaffeftion  the  rulers  of  France  determined  to 
avail  themfelves,  and  Atted  out  a  fleet  for  the 
of  Ireland,  conAfting  of  18  fail  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  tempt  to 
and  12  floops,  with  tranfports,  and  25,000  men,  which  nlre- 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche.  Thisian  * 
formidable  armament  failed  from  Breft  on  the  10th  of 
December  179 6;  but  fo  tempeftuous  was  the  weather 
that  the  fleet  was  difperfed  5  the  fquadron  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Bouvet  returned  to  Breft  on  the 
31ft  after  reaching  Bantry  bay  ;  a  (hip  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  periftied  at  fea  \  another  French  frigate -was 
taken  by  the  Britifli,  and  a  French  fhip  of  the  line 
efcaped,  after  ftghting  for  fome  time  againft  two  Bri- 
tifh  ftiips. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  Bri¬ 
tain,  yet  the  internal  anarchy  and  confufton  of  Ireland 
were  ftill  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  members  of 
the  fociety  of  United  Irifhmen,  inftituted  in  the  year 
1791,  profeffed  to  have  no  other  objefts  in  view  than 
a  reform  in  parliament,  and  that  the  people  of  every 
religious  profeflion  ftiould  enjoy  an  equality  of  civil 
rights ;  but  it  was  afterwards  undeniably  proved,  that 
they  anxioufly  wiftied  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and 
eftablifti  a  republican  government,  Amilar  te  that  which 
then  deluged  France  with  blood.  The  members  fwore 
“  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legiflature,  on 
the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  5 
and  never  to  inform,  or  give  evidence,  in  any  court,  11$ 
againft  any  member  of  that  or  Amilar  focieties.”  So  Origin  of 
plauftble  were  thefe  objefts,  that  their  numbers  * 

creafed  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and  their  diviflens 
and  fubdiviftons  were  foon  extended  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  Many  loyal  fubjefts,  afraid  of  the  extenAon  of 
Roman  Catholic  privileges,  alfo  formed  affociations  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Orangemen ,  in  order  to  deprive  Papifts 
of  arms  \  and  they  in  their  turn  affumed  the  name  of 
defenders',  in  confequence  of  which  the  moft  terrible 
outrages  were  committed  on  both  Ades.  The  United 
Iriftimen  ftill  continued  the  moft  numerous  j  but  the 
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firft  direCl  communication  between  them  and  the  French 
dire&ory  took  place  in  1 795  through  the  medium  of  one 
Mr  Lewins  j  and  in  the  following  year  the  invafion, 
already  mentioned,  was  concerted  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  between  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Arthur  O’Connor, 
and  General  Hoche,  the  failure  of  which  did  not  feem 
to  intimidate  the  rebels.  Arms  continued  to  be  diftri- 
buted  with  fecrecv  among  the  members,  and  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  French  dire&ory  was  Hill  pre¬ 
fer  ved. 

As  proceedings  of  fuch  a  nature  were  juftly  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  Britifti  government,  the  InfurreBion  AB  was 
palTed  in  March  1 7 96,  by  which  magiftrates  were  autho¬ 
rized  to  place  the  people  under  martial  law  •,  a  meafure 
no  doubt  juftifiable  from  the  alarming  nature  of  the 
times  \  but  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  increafing  the 
difcontents,  and  was  alfo  productive  of  numerous  aCts 
of  oppreffion.  Yet  fuch  as  were  connected  with  the 
United  Irilhmen  were  guilty  of  aCtions  equally  atroci¬ 
ous.  So  fully  convinced  were  they  of  ultimate  fuccefs, 
that  in  December  1797  an  executive  directory  was 
nominated  for  the  government  of  the  Irifh  republic , 
confiding  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Mr  A.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Mr  Oliver  Bond,  Dr  M‘Niven,  and  Counfellor 
Emmet.  With  fuch  confummate  art  was  their  con- 
fpiracy  planned,  and  with  fuch  profound  fecrecy  was  it 
conduced,  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  it 
might  have  been  carried  into  effeCt,  bad  not  Mr  Rey¬ 
nolds  made  a  difcovery  in  March  1798,  which  led  to 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  received  a  mortal  wound  while  relifting  the  of¬ 
ficers.  This  reverfe  of  fortune  did  not  prevent  the  no¬ 
mination  of  another  directory  \  but  its  fate  was  fimilar 
to  the  former,  and  information  was  given  againft  them 
by  a  Captain  Armftrong,  who  had  entered  into  their 
fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  betraying  them.  John  and 
Henry  Sheares,  two  of  the  directors,  were  apprehended 
on  the  21  ft  of  May  1798  ;  Mr  Neilfon  and  a  number 
more  of  the  fame  defcription  on  the  23d,  and  the  me¬ 
tropolis  was  proclaimed  in  a  ftate  of  infurreCtion.  The 
guards  were  made  three  times  ftronger  than  before  ; 
and  the  whole  city  might  be  conlidered  as  forming  but 
one  garrifon.  Dublin  was  thus  delivered  from  the 
dreadful  havock  and  devaftation  premeditated  by  the  re¬ 
bels  j  but  in  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Connaught, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  places,  they  appeared  in  for¬ 
midable  bodies,  intercepted  the  mail  coaches,  and  thus 
gave  the  fignal  for  a  general  infurreCtion. 

In  their  attack  upon  the  town  of  Naas,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  they  experienced  a  fignal  defeat  from  Lord 
Gosford  at  the  head  of  the  Armagh  militia,  and  left 
400  men  dead  on  the  field.  General  Dundas  defeated 
a  confiderable  body  of  the  rebels  near  Kilcuilen,  and 
on  the  25”th  Lord  Roden  vanquilhed  another  body  of 
them  about  400  ftrong,  the  leaders  of  whom  were  ta¬ 
ken  and  ’executed,  On  the  26th  they  lhared  the  fame 
fate  at  Tallagh  hill,  when  350  of  them  were  flain. 
They  attacked  the  town  of  Carlow  to  the  number  of 
I  COO,  where  they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  400 
men  5  but  as  the  inhabitants  fired  upon  the  king’s 
troops,  one  half  of  the  town  was  burnt  in  revenge. 
The  rebels  made  an  attack  upon  Kildare  on  the  29th, 
but  the  gallant  conduCt  of  Sir  J.  Duff  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  made  them  foon  retire  with  the 
lpfs  of  300  men.  In  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  however, 


the  rebellion  raged  with  the  mod  dreadful  fury  \  in  the  Ireland, 
latter  of  which  they  were  computed  to  have  15000  men 
on  the  25th  of  May,  when  they  furrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  North  York  militia  at  Oulard,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Foot  and  Major  Lombard.  They  attacked 
and  carried  the  town  of  Ennifcorthy,  but  with  the  lofs 
of  400  men,  and  a  party  of  the  Meath  militia  fell  into 
their  hands  on  the  29th.  The  town  of  Wexford  fur- 
rendered  to  them  next  day,  when  Harvey,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Colclough,  who  had  been  made  prifoners  on  the 
26th  for  treafon,  were  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  Har¬ 
vey  was  appointed  their  commander-in-chiet.  Having 
left  a  garrifon  in  the  town,  the  rebel  commander  march¬ 
ed  on  the  5th  of  June  to  attack  New  Rofs,  where  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Johnfton  obftinately  defended  the  town  for 
feveral  hours,  and  at  laft  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat 
wdtli  confiderable  lofs.  This  defeat  fo  exafperated  the 
rebels,  that  they  butchered  X  05  royalifts  whom  they 
found  in  the  jail  of  Wexford.  Their  attempt  upon 
Gorey  was  ineffectual,  as  well  as  that  upon  Newton 
Barry  on  the  3d  of  June,  where  Colonel  Leftrange  de¬ 
feated  them  with  the  lofs  of  500  men  killed  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  tide  of  for¬ 
tune  feemed  to  turn  in  their  favour  near  Slievebay 
mountain,  where  the  royal  forces  under  Colonel  Wal¬ 
pole  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  54  men,  and  the 
commander  himfelf  was*  (lain  in  the  aCtion.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  this  fuccefs,  they  refolved  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Arklow  ^  but  the  grape-lhot  of  General  Need¬ 
ham  made  terrible  havock  among  them  ;  yet  their 
ftrong  polition  near  Vinegar  hill  was  ftill  maintained 
by  their  main  body,  from  which  it  was  found  impracti¬ 
cable  to  diflodge  them  before  the  21ft,  when,  they  were 
nearly  furrounded  by  General  Lake,  with  his  troops  in 
five  columns,  led  into  aClion  by  Generals  Dundas, 
Johnfon,  Euftace,  Duff,  and  Loftus.  The  carnage 
was  terrible,  as  the  rebels  defended  themfelves  with 
great  obftinacy  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  loft  13, 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  town  of  Wexford  furrendered- 
next  day,  and  on  the  26th  Harvey  and  Colclough  were 
apprehended  on  one  of  the  Saltee  iflands,  who  were 
tried  and  executed,  together  with  Keughe,  the  rebel 
governor  of  Wexford. 

The  details  of  carnage  and  bloodflied  are  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  a  re¬ 
gard  to  hiftorical  truth  obliges  us  to  give  them,  but  in 
as  concife  a  manner  as  we  poflibly  can.  The  rebels 
gained  poffeflion  of  Antrim  about  the  7th  of  June,  but 
were  foon  obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  exertions  of 
General  Nugent.  Still,  however,  a  fpirit  of  infurrec- 
tion  continued  formidable  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down  ;  but  the  rebels  were  defeated  on  the  12th 
at  Ballynahinuch,  where  they  loft  upwards  of  400  men, 
and  the  royal  forces  only  20  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Munro,  their  general,  was  taken  prifoner  and  executed. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  both  rebels  and  royalifts  feem¬ 
ed,  during  this  unnatural  conteft,  to  be  fuch  utter 
ftrangers  to  every  principle  of  humanity,  that  fome 
have  deemed  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine 
which  party  was  the  worft,  although  the  bifhop  of  Kil- 
lala,  who  fuffered  much  for  his  attachment  to  govern¬ 
ment,  gives  it  againft  the  latter.  This,  however,  was 
deftined  to  be  terminated  in  a  very  ffiort  time,  for 
Marquis  Cornwallis  was  now  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  zoth  of  June;, 
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Ireland.  The  firft:  jneafure,  adopted  by  his  excellency,  foon 
c~“'~v  after  his  arrival,  had  .1  more  powerful  effect  in  crufhmg 
the  rebellion  than  all  the  rigorous  meafures  formerly 
purfued.  On  the  7th  of  July  he  made  an  offer  of  his 
majefty’s  pardon  to  all  who  ihould  furrender  before  a 
certain  day.  The  confequence  of  this  proclamation 
was,  that  numbers  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  all  the  arms  in  their  poffeftion.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  moft  notorious  offenders  were  tried  by  a 
fpecial  commiffion,  condemned,  and  executed*  fuch  as 
J.  and  H.  Sheares,  M‘Cann,  Byrne,  and  others.  Mr 
Oliver  Bond,  who  was  condemned  on  the  23d  of  July, 
had  powerful  intereft  made  for  him  in  order  to  fave  his 
life  on  account  of  his  refpedlable  connexions.  The 
fentence  of  death  was  to  be  changed  into  banifhment, 
on  condition  he  wrould  tell  all  he  knew  refpe&ing  the 
rebellion.  He  was  accordingly  pardoned,  but  his  death 
happened  foon  after.  Some  of  the  moft  defperate  of 
the  rebels  ftill  continued  to  lurk  about  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford,  notwithftanding  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  amnefty,  but  thefe  were  gradually  reduced. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  about  this  time,  that  the 
rebellion  was  completely  ended,  when  the  people  were 
fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  alarmed  by  the  landing  of 
a  body  of  French  troops  under  General  Humbert* 
This  happened  at  Killala,  on  the  2  2d  of  Auguft  1798. 
Their  number  being  at  firft  very  much  exaggerated, 
Lord  Cornwallis  defigned  to  march  againft  them  in 
perfon  at  the  head  of  the  army.  In  the  mean  time 
Humbert  marched  on  towards  Caftlebar,  where  he 
engaged  the  Britifh  forces  under  General  Lake,  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  fix  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  men.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  came  up  with  the  French  near  Caftlebar,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  ;  and  General  Humbert  having 
been  joined  by  a  number  of  the  rebels,  he  made  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  march  in  order  to  favour  their  efcape,  in  con- 
ftquence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them  got  away 
in  fafety.  Ninety-three  of  them  and  three  of  their 
generals  were  taken  prifoners.  The  French  having 
furrendered,  the  public  were  aftoniftied  to  find  that 
this  tremendous  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  844 
men  ! 

On  the  1 6th  of  September  a  French  brig  made  its 
appearance  off  the  ifle  of  Rutland,  On  the  north-weft 
Coaft  of  Donegal,  where  the  crew  landed,  together 
with  General  Rey  and  the  celebrated  Napper  Tandy, 
fuftaining  the  rank  of  a  French  general  of  brigade. 
On  inquiring  after  Humbert,  they  feemed  aftoniftied  at 
being  informed  that  he  and  his  men  were  prifoners. 
In  the  end  of  September  a  (hip  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  with  troops  and  ammunition  for  Ireland,  failed 
from  Breft  harbour ;  but  the  coaft  was  too  well  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren,  for  fuch  an  armanent  to  be  fuccefsful.  The 
fhip  of  the  line,  called  the  Hoche,  ftruck  after  a  gallant 
defence;  and  the  whole  fquadron  was  captured,  with  the 
exception  of  two  frigates.  This  defeat  was  a  death¬ 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  French  as  well  as  to  the  Irifti 
rebels^  The  Celebrated  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was 
found  among  the  prifoners  in  the  Hoche,  who  was  coii- 
fidered  as  the  ableft  man  at  Paris  from  Ireland,  in  re- 
fpe£t  of  negociating.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial 
at  Dublin,  where  it  was  allowed  that  he  made  a  very 
*nly  defence,  neither  denying  nor  excufing  his  crime, 
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but  refting  the  merits  of  his  plea  on  the  idea  of  his  be-  Ireland* 
ing,  as  he  thought,  a  citizen  of  France,  and  an  officer  ' "V 

in  the  fervice  of  that  country.  His  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ineffectual,  and  tile  court  would  not  even 
grant  his  requeft  to  be  fhot  rather  than  hanged,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  he  committed  fuicide  in  prifon.  The 
fpirit  of  rebellion  might  be  faid  to  die  with  this  wonder¬ 
ful  man  ;  for  the  few  rebels  who  ftill  continued  with 
General  Holt,  the  laft  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  gradually 
laid  down  their  arms,  as  did  Holt  himfelf,  who  was 
baniftied  for  life. 

At  the  termination  of  this  horrible  conteft,  it  was 
computed  that  not  fewer  than  30,000  perfons  loft  their 
lives,  independent  of  many  thoufands  who  were  wound¬ 
ed  or  tranfported. 

The  only  remaining  event  of  any  importance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  is  its  union 
with  Great  Britain.  This  event  had  been  long  in  con¬ 
templation,  but  it  was  firft  announced  in  the  Britifh  I20 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  2  2d  of  January  1799,  by  a  Union  with 
.meffage  from  his  majefty,  conceived  in  thefe  words  ;heland. 
u  George  R.  His  majefty  is  perfuaded,  that  the  un¬ 
remitting  induftry  with  which  our  enemies  perfevere  in 
their  avowed  defign  of  effecting  the  reparation  of  Ireland 
from  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular 
attention  of  parliament  *,  and  his  majefty  recommends 
it  to  this  houfe,  to  confider  of  the  moft  effectual  means 
of  finally  defeating  this  defign,  by  difpofing  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  both  kingdoms,  to  provide  in  the  manner 
which  they  (hall  judge  moft  expedient,  for  fettling  fuch 
a  complete  and  final  adjuftment,  as  may  beft  tend  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  a  connexion  elTential  for  their 
common  fecurity,  and  confolidate  the  ftrength,  power, 
and  refources  of  the  Britifti  empire.”  On  the  31ft  the 
meafure  was  taken  into  confederation,  when  Mr  Pitt 
moved  feven  refolutions  as  the  bafis  of  it,  which  were 
oppofed  by  Mr  Sheridan,  who  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  fair  and  free  approbation  of  parlia¬ 
ment  could  never  be  afeertained,  while  any  of  its  mem^ 
bers  were  under  government  influence,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  oppofed  the  union  ;  as  did  alfo  Meffrs  Grey, 

Tierney,  Jones,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  General  Fitzpatrick, 

Dr  Lawrence  and  others.  It  alfo  met  with  confider¬ 
able  oppofilion  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in  the  Irilh 
parliament  the  oppofition  was  formidable.  In  the  ad- 
drefs  to  his  majefty,  the  paragraph  recommending  an 
union  was  voted  to  be  expunged,  by  a  majority  of  x  1 1 
againft  106,  in  confequence  of  -which  the  city  of  Dub* 
lin  was  twice  illuminated.  In  the  houfe  of  peers,  how¬ 
ever,  a  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  the  union  ;  and 
when  it  was  introduced  in  form  by  a  meffage  from 
the  lord  lieutenant,  it  was  carried  in  favour  of  the 
union,  after  a  long  and  interefting  debate,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  161  againft  115.  The  articles  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  union  were  tranfmitted  to  England  by  the  lord 
lieutenant ;  they  were  again  fubmitted  to  the  Britifti 
parliament  on  the  2d  of  April  j  on  the  2d  of  July  the 
bill  received  the  royal  affent,  and  the  union  took  place 
on  the  ift  of  January  1801. 

In  confeqiience  of  this  union,  which  we  truft  will 
prove  an  unfpeakable  blefting  to  both  countries,  the 
Irifti  are  to  have  a  (hare  of  all  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  fuch  parts  of  it  as  be* 
long  to  chartered  companies,  and  confequently  not  free 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifti  empire  indiferiminately* 
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The  commons  of  Ireland  are  reprefented  by  a  hundred 
members  in  the  imperial  parliament  ;  the  fpiritual  and 
temporal  peerage  of  that  country  by  four  biihops  and 
twenty-eight  lay-lords,  who  are  eleded  by  the  bifhops 
and  peers  of  Ireland,  and  hold  their  feats  for  life  ;  and 
the  title  of  his  Britannic  majefty  is  “  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith  the  title  of  king  of  France  being  now  laid 
afide.  The  former  laws  and  courts  of  juftice  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  ftill  retained,  as  alfo  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  Hill  reprefented  by  a 
lord-lieutenant.  No  part  of  the  debt  contraded  by 
Britain  prior  to  the  union  is  to  be  paid  by  Ireland, 
which  only  contributes  to  the  expences  of  the  empire 
in  the  ratio  of  i  to  74 »  But  as  this  in  time  might 
prove  extravagantly  favourable  to  that  country,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  rapid  increafe  of  its  trade  and  commerce, 
it  may  be  revifed  and  altered  by  parliament  in  the 
courfe  of  twenty  years.  By  one  claufe  of  the  ad  of 
union  it  is  declared,  that  fuck  peers  of  Ireland  as  are 
not  eleded  into  the  boufe  of  lords,  are  competent  to 
fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  as  representatives  of  Britilh 
towns  and  counties,  on  condition  that  they  give  up  all 
the  privileges  of  the  peerage  during  their  continuance 
in  the  lower  houfe. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  would  almoft  perfedly  agree 
with  that  of  England,  were  the  foil  equally  improved, 
being  abundantly  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter;  in  confequence  of  which,  an  infinite 
number  of  black  cattle  and  fheep  are  bred,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Few  countries  produce 
finer  grain  than  that  which  grows  in  the  improved  parts 
of  this  kingdom.  The  northern  and  eaftem  counties  are 
beft  cultivated  and  inclofed,  and  the  moft  populous. 

Ireland  is  known  to  have  many  rich  mines  ;  and 
there  is  no  inconfiderable  profped  of  gold  and  filver  in 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  No  country  in  the  world 
abounds  more  in  beautiful  lakes,  both  frefh  and  fait 
water  ones ;  and  it  is  alfo  plentifully  watered  with  many 
beautiful  rivers.  The  commodities  which  Ireland  ex¬ 
ports,  as  far  as  her  prefent  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 
tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 
and  fifh  :  wool  and  glafswere,  till  December  23.  1779, 
prohibited  ;  but  her  linen  trade  is  of  late  grown  of 
very  .great  confequence.  England,  in  the  whole,  is 
thought  to  gain  yearly  by  Ireland  upwards  of  1,400,0001. 
and  in  many  other  refpe&s  (lie  mud  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  that  kingdom.  Formerly,  indeed,  (he 
was  rather  a  burden  to  her  elder  filler  than  any  benefit ; 
but  the  times  are  changed  now,  and  improve  every  day. 

Mr  O’Halloran  fays,  the  linen  manufacture  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Ireland  in  very  early  days  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  Gratianus  Lucius  quotes  a  defeription  of 
the  kingdom,  printed  at  Leyden  in  3627  ;  in  which  the 
author  tells  us,  **  That  this  country  abounds  with  flax, 
which  is  fent  ready  fpun  in  large  quantities  to  foreign 
nations.  Formerly  (fays  he)  they  wove  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  linen,  which  was  moftly  confumed  at  home, 
the  natives  requiring  above  30  yards  of  linen  in  a  fhirt 
or  fluff.”  So  truly  expenfive  was  the  Irifh  fafhion  of 
making  up  fhirts,  on  account  of  the  number  of  plaits 
and  folds,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
paffed,  by  which  they  were  forbidden,  under  a  fevere 
penalty,  to  put  more  than  feven  yards  of  linen  in  a 
fhirt  or  fhift. 
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We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  the  trade  of  Ire-  Ireland- 
land  mufl  have  been  in  former  times,  when,  fo  late  as  v 
the  reign  of  Brien  Boru,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
flanding  the  ravages  and  diftreffes  which  a  Danifh  war, 
of  above  200  years  continuance,  muff  have  produced 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  annual  duties  ariiing 
from  goods  imported  into  the  Angle  port  of  Limerick, 
and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  365  pipes  I  Even 
fo  lately  as  the  lafl  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  what 
riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  manufaClure  of 
ihoes,  which  were  exported  in  amazing  quantities  ; 
whereas  now,  inflead  of  fhoes  and  boots,  we  fee  the  raw 
hides  fhipped  off  for  foreign  markets. 

No  country  in  the  world  feems  better  fituated  for  a 
maritime  power  than  Ireland,  where  the  ports  are  con¬ 
venient  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  havens 
fafe  and  commodious.  The  great  plenty  of  timber, 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  oak,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  fkill  of  her  ancient  artizans  in  wood-work?, 
are  circumftances  clearly  in  her  favour.  That  the  Irifh 
formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  is  manifeft 
from  the  churches  of  Gloucefter,  Weffminfter  mona- 
ftery  and  palace,  Sec.  being  covered  with  Irifh  oak.  123 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  ofGovern- 
a  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  lives  in  very  great  f  nt?  P°~ 
fplendor.  In  his  abfence  there  are  lords  juflices  (ftyled  ^c*tIOn’ 
their  excellencies ),  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord 
primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and,  before  the  union, 
the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  parliament 
of  Ireland,  while  it  exifted,  was  regulated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  Britifh  parliament. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,  and  thofe 
again  into  3  2  counties,  as  follows  : 


Counties . 

1.  Antrim 

2.  Armagh 

3.  Cavan 

4.  Down 

5.  Donnegal 

6.  Fermanagh 

7.  Londonderry  145  27 

8.  Monaghan  26637 

9.  Tyrone  16545 


I.  ULSTER. 

Houfes.  Extent ,  &c. 

20738  Length  68 1 

13 1  25  Breadth  98)- miles 

9268  Circumference  460  J 
26090  Irifh  plantation  acres,  2836837; 
12357  Englifh  acres,  4491205. 

5674  Parifhes,  365 
Boroughs,  29 
Baronies,  55 
Archbifhopric,  I 

- -  Bifhoprics,  6 

144961  Market  towns,  58 

II.  L  EINST  ER. 


1.  Caterlogh,  or  Car- 

low  5444 

2.  Dublin  24145 

3.  Kildare  8887 

4.  Kilkenny  3231 

5.  King’s  county  9  294 

6.  Longford  6057 

7.  Lowth  8 1 50 

8.  Meath(Eafl)i40O0 

9 .  Queen’s  coun¬ 

ty  11226 

10. Wcflmeath  9621 

11.  Wexford  130*5 

12.  Wicklow  77^1 


120851 


Length  I047 

Breadth  55  >  miles 

Circumference  360  j 
Irifh  acres,  2642958;  or 
4281155  Englifh. 

Parifhes,  858 
Boroughs,  53 
Baronies,  99 
Market-towns,  63 
Archbifhopric,  1 
Bifhoprics,  3 

The  rivers  are,  the  Boyne, 
Barrow,  Liffy,  Noir,  and  the 
May. 


Yy 


III. 


Ireland. 


Counties . 
Clare 
Cork 
Kerry 
Limerick 
Tipperary 
Waterford 
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III.  MUNSTER. 


Houfes, 

11381 

47334 
A  1653 
19380 

18325 

9485 

117558 


Extent ,  &c. 

Length  iool 

Breadth  107  >  miles 

Circumference  600  J 

Irifh  acres  3289932  ;  5329146 
Parifhes,  740  [Englilh 

Boroughs,  26 
Baronies,  63 
Arclibiihopric,  1 
Billiops,  6 


IV.  CONNAUGHT. 


Galway 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Rofcommon 

Sligo 


j5576 
5«56 
I  CO80 

8780 

5970 


90 

80 


miles 


Length 
Breadth 

Circumference  500 
Irifh  acres,  227291 5  j  368 1746, 


} 


Parifhes, 


33° 


Boroughs,  io 


[Englilh 


50571  Baronies,  43 

Archbifhopric,  I 
Bifhop,  1 

Rivers  are  the  Shannon,  May, 
Suck,  and  Gy  11. 

In  1731,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfet  was  lord-lieuten¬ 
ant,  the  inhabitants  were  numbered,  and  it  was  found 


Papifts. 


that  the  four 

provinces  contained  as 

follows  : 

Connaught 

21604") 

221780" 

Leinfter 

203087  1 

4479 16 

Munfler 

II5I3°  (  Proteftants 

482044 

Ulfier 

360632  \ 

"*  1 

158020 

700453  j 

1309768 j 

The  return  of  houfes  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1754, 
was  395,439  *,  and  for  the  year  1766,  it  was  424,046. 
Suppofing  therefore  the  numbers  to  have  increafed  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfes  now  cannot  be  lefs 
than  454,130;  which,  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  fa¬ 
mily,  will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  2,260,650  : 
but  as  the  return  of  the  houfes  by  hearth-colleftors  is 
rather  under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are 
many  families  in  every  parifh  who  are  by  law  excufed 
from  that  tax,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number 
on  a  moderate  eflimate  will  be  2,500,000.  Sir  W. 
Petty  reckoned  160,000  cabins  without  a  chimney  ; 
and  if  there  be  an  equal  number  of  fuch  houfes  now, 
the  number  of  people  will  be  above  3,000,000. 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved  by  the  mod;  celebra¬ 
ted  writers  on  political  arithmetic,  that  plenty  of  food, 
frequency  of  marriage,  a  falubrious  climate,  a  mild  and 
equitable  government,  and  an  increafed  demand  for  la¬ 
bour,  are  the  never  failing  criteria  of  an  increafing  po¬ 
pulation  in  any  country  whatever.  The  three  firft  of 
thefe  have  contributed  in  a  very  powerful  manner  to 
increafe  the  population  of  Ireland  in  the  18th  century. 
The  climate  of  that  country  has  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  mod  adonidiing  degree  fince  the  middle  of  the 
j  7th  century.  The  extenfive  foreds  with  which  it  orree 
abounded,  no  longer  exid,  to  obftruft  the  circulation  of 
a  free  current  of  air ;  and  fome  inquifitive  philofophers 
have  hazarded  an  opinion,  that  the  atmofphere  of  Ire¬ 
land  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  in  any  giv- 
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en  quantity,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  fome  other  coun-  Ireland, 
tries.  It  cannot  be  known  what  effect  this  may  have 
on  the  population  of  a  country,  becaufe  it  is  found  by 
eminent  chemilts,  that  about  75  of  oxygen  in  100  parts 
of  atmofpheric  air,  conditute  the  proportion  difeovered 
by  analyfis  of  the  air  in  different  climates,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights. 

That  the  population  of  Ireland  is  increafing,  not- 
withdanding  the  ravages  of  the  late  rebellion,  appears 
from  the  rapid  increafe  and  llourifhing  date  of  trade 
and  commerce,  which  unavoidably  occafions  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  labour,  and  that  again  a  multiplication  of 
hands.  All  articles  of  the  nature  of  provifions,  as  well 
as  manufactures,  have  rapidly  increafed,  and  the  tillage' 
in  particular  is  fix  times  more  extenfive  than  it  was  a- 
bout  the  year  1783,  fo  that  fix  times  more  people  are 
employed  in  that  fingle  department  of  labour  than  were 
required  at  the  fore  mentioned  period.  The  people 
thus  engaged  mud  alfo  furniili  employment  for  a  much 
greater  number  of  mechanics  of  all  deferiptions,  as  the 
numerous  and  varied  branches  of  trade  depend  on  each 
other  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  The  adonidiing  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  many  articles  imported  into 
Ireland  for  home  confumption,  fuch  as  coals,  drapery, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  fugar,  mav  be  regarded  as  another 
decifive  proof  of  an  increafed  population.  In  1783, 
there  were  230, 135  tons  of  coals  imported,  but  in 
1804  t^iere  were  417,030  tons,  notwithdanding  the 
confumption  was  greatly  diminilhed,  owing  to  an  aug-* 
mentation  of  7s.  per  ton  on  the  price  of  that  important 
article.  There  were  353,753  yards  of  old  drapery  im¬ 
ported  in  1783  ;  but  in  1804,  according  to  the  cudom- 
houfe  books,  they  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  1,330,304 
yards,  or  almod  a  fourfold  increafe.  In  the  year  1783, 
there  were  imported  of  tobacco  3,459,861  pounds;  but 
in  1804  that  quantity  was  almod  doubled  :  and  as  the 
ufe  of  that  article  has  greatly  declined,  it  follows  of 
confequence,  that  the  population  has  wonderfully  in¬ 
creafed.  The  fame  faft  is  alfo  proved  from  the  con¬ 
fumption  of  tea  and  fugar  at  thefe  two  different  periods, 
the  quantity  of  both  articles  having  been  doubled  in 
1804. 

If  then  we  allow,  on  an  average,  fix  perfons  to  each 
houfe  in  Ireland,  it  will  appear  from  accurate  returns 
made  in  the  year  1777,  that  there  were  2,690,556 
people  in  that  country,  and  3,900,000  in  1788.  If  it 
be  admitted  as  a  fa  ft  (in  fupport  of  which  many  re- 
fpeftable  documents  could  be  produced),  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ireland  has,  fince  the  year  1 791,  expe¬ 
rienced  an  annual  average  increafe  of  nearly  91,448 
fouls,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  whole  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  country  cannot  be  eflimated  much  un¬ 
der  5,395,436  fouls.  It  muff  at  the  fame  time  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  caufes  affefting  the  population  of 
Ireland  have  not  always  operated  with  uniformity,  and 
therefore  a  permanently  accurate  ftandard  cannot  be 
fixed,  although  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
is  rather  on  the  increafe  than  the  contrary.  The  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  perfons  which  we  have  affigned  to  each 
houfe  is  indeed  greater  than  what  is  found  to  obtain  in 
England  or  Wales  (viz.  5^),  but  it  is  fully  warranted 
by  the  aftual  furvey  of  different  counties.  Mr  Arthur 
Young  found  the  average  number  to  be  fix  in  fome 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ulfter  5  the  fame  at  Drumo- 
land  in  the  province  of  Munfter ;  and  at  Kilfane  it  was 
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Ireland.  6\.  Mr  Tighe  confiders  fix  as  the  average  number  in 
1 — J  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  while  in  the  town  of  Cove, 
and  county  of  Cork,  it  was  found  no  lefs  than  9^  J 
The  fame  author  afferts  that  in  one  village  he  found 
the  average  number  to  be  9,  and  in  others  7  and  8,  fo 
that  6  mult  be  confidered  as  a  moderate  eftimate  ;  and 
Mr  Newenham  feems  fully  warranted,  from  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  in  eftimating  the  population  of  Ireland,  in 
round  numbers,  at  5,400,000  fouls. 

As  numerous  reafons  confpire  to  evince,  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  country  is  doubled  in  the  courfe  of  46 
years,  we  think  with  Mr  Newenham,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  it  will  not  amount  to  lefs  than 
8,413,224  by  the  year  1837;  and  yet  Ireland  is  ful¬ 
ly  competent  to  fupport  this  population,  immenfe  as 

*  Inquiry  it  is 

intotbe  Po -  According  to  Young,  Newenham,  and  others,  the 

fuhtionof  f0p  }n  point  of  fertility  even  furpaffes  that  of  England  • 
it  contains  not  luch  a  large  proportion  or  wafte  land', 
and  many  extenfive  tradls  of  the  productive  foil  feem  to 
be  wholly  unrivalled  in  refpeCl  of  fertility.  For  an 
ample  detail  of  the  uncommon  richnefs  and  fertility  of 
the  foil  of  Ireland'  in  general,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  inftruCtive  Tour  of  Mr  A.  Young,  which  contains 
many  experiments  made  by  himfelf  on  the  foils  of  dif¬ 
ferent  counties. 

What  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  Britifh  empire,  of 
which  it  now  happily  forms  a  conftituent  part,  fince  it 
can  augment  the  military  ftrength  of  the  whole  in  a 
very  powerful  manner,  and  make  fuch  refpeCtable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Britifh  revenue  as  cannot  fail  to  refult 
from  its  flouriffiing  commerce.  Ireland  in  a  ftate  of 
enmity  againft  Britain,  both  weakened  the  latter,  and 
rendered  licrfelf  vulnerable  in  a  high  degree  *,  but  fmee 
both  are  happily  united,  and  have  only  one  common 
intereft,  we  truft  that  the  moil  daring  enemy  (hall  ever 
find  them  invulnerable. 

Appearance  Beauty  feems  to  be  more  diffufed  in  England,  among 
and  cha- 
ra&er  of 
.the  inh?.- 
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the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in  Ireland  \  which  may, 
however,  be  attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  living. 
In  England,  the  meaneft  cottager  is  better  fed,  better 
lodged,  and  better  drePfcd,  than  the  mofl  opulent  far¬ 
mers  here,  who,  unaceuftomed  to  what  our  peafants 
reckon  the  comforts  of  life,  know  no  luxury  but  in  deep 
potations  of  aquavitae. 

From  this  circumffance,  we  may  account  for  a  fa6l 
reported  by  the  officers  of  the  army  here.  They  fay, 
that  the  young  fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enlift, 
are  more  generally  below  the  given  height  than  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  teffi- 
mony  ;  for  they  were  Iriffi,  and  the  ffandard  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  teft.  No  reafon,  indeed,  can  be  given  why 
the  caufcs  which  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of 
other  animals,  ffiould  not  have  fimilar  effeCts  upon  the 
human  fpecies.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  ftint 
of  provifions,  the  growth  is  not  checked  j  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  extended  to  the  utmoft  bound  of  na¬ 
ture’s  original  intention  ;  whereas,  in  Ireland,  where 
food  is  neither  in  the  fame  quantity  nor  of  the  fame 
quality,  the  body  cannot  expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfed 
and  Hunted  in  its  dimenfions.  The  gentlemen  of  Ire¬ 
land  are  full  as  tall  as  thofe  of  England  :  the  difference, 
then,  between  them  $nd  the  commonalty,  can  only 
proceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  this  kingdom  are 


very  far  from,  wffiat  they  have  too  often  and  unjuftly  Tre^rd. 

been  reprefented  by  thofe  of  our  country  who  never  ~ — - ' 

faw  them,  a  nation  of  wild  Iriffi.  Miferable  and  op- 
preffed,  as  by  far  too  many  of  them  are,  an  Englilh- 
man  will  find  as  much  civility  in  general,  as  amongft 
the  fame  clafs  in  his  own  country  :  and,  for  a  fmall  pe¬ 
cuniary  corifideration,  they  will  exert  themfelves*  to 
pleafe  you  as  much  as  any  people  perhaps  in  the 
king’s  dominions.  Poverty  and  oppreffion  will  natu¬ 
rally  make  mankind  four,  rude,  and  unfociable  5  and 
eradicate,  or  at  leaf!  fupprefs,  all  the  more  amiable 
principles  and  paffions  of  humanity.  But  it  ffiould 
feem  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  judge  of,  or  decide 
againft,  the  natural  difpofition  of  a  man  reduced  by  in¬ 
digence  arid  oppreffion  almoft  to  defperation.  Let 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts,  but  call  forth  the 
dormant  a&ivity  of  their  genius,  and  roufe  the  native 
fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  now  lies  torpid  within 
them  )  let  liberal  laws  unfetter  their  minds,  and  plen¬ 
ty  cheer  their  tables  \  they  will  foon  ftiow  themfelves 
deferving  to  rank  with  the  moft  refpedlable  focieties  in 
Europe. 

“  The  lower  Iriffi,  (fays  Carr  f),  are  remarkable  forf  Stranger 
their  ingenuity  and  docility,  and  a  quick  conception  • in  Preland, 
in  thefe  properties  they  are  equalled  only  by  the  Ruf-P*21?’ 
bans.  It  is  curious  to  fee  with  wffiat  fcanty  materials 
they  will  work;  they  build  their  own  cabins,  and  make 
Bridles,  ftirrups,  cruppers,  and  ropes  for  every  ruftic 
purpofe,  of  hay  5  and  Britiffi  adjutants  allow  that  Iriffi 
recruits  are  fooner  made  foldiers  of  than  Engliffi  ones. 

“  That  the  Irifh  are  not  naturally  lazy,  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  of  laborious  work  which  they  will 
perform,  when  they  have  much  to  do,  which  is  not 
frequently  the  cafe  in  their  own  country,  and  are  ade¬ 
quately  paid  for  it,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  get  proper 
food  to  fupport  fevere  toil.  Upon  this  principle,  in 
England,  an  Irifh  labourer  is  always  preferred. 

“  The  handfomeft  peafants  in  Ireland  are  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Kilkenny  and  the  neighbourhood’,  and  the  moft: 
wretched  and  fqualid  near  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  in 
Munfter  and  Connaught.  In  the  county  of  Rofcom- 
mon  the  male  and  female  peafantry  and  horfes  are 
handfome,  the  former  are  fair  and  tall,  and  poffefs  great 
flexibility  of  mufcle  :  the  men  are  the  beft  lcapers  in 
Ireland  :  the  fineft  hunters  and  moft  expert  huntfmen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fine  fporting  county  of  Ferma¬ 
nagh.  In  the  county  of  Meath  the  peafants  are  very 
heavily  limbed.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  along 
the  weftern  fhore,  the  peafants  very  much  refemble  the 
Spaniards  in  expreffion  of  countenance,  and  colour  of 
hair. 

“  The  inftru&iqn  of  the  common  people  is  in  the 
loweft  ftate  of  degradation.  In  the  fummer  a  wretched 
unchara&ered  itinerant  derives  a  fcanty  and  precarious 
exiftence  by  wandering  from  pariffi  to  parifti,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  fchool  in  fome  ditch  covered  with  heath  arid 
furze,  to  which  the  inhabitants  fend  their  children  to 
be  inftru&ed  by  the  miferable  breadlefs  being,  who  is 
nearly  as  ignorant  as  themfelves  ;  and  in  the  winter  i 

thefe  pedagogue  pedlars  go  from  door  to  door  offering 
their  fervices,  and  pick  up  juft  fufficient  to  prevent 
themfelves  from  periffiing  by  famine.  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  morals  and  learning  can  flow  from  fuch  a  fouite 
into  the  mind  of  the  ragged  young  pupil,  can  eaftly 
imagined,  but  cannot  be  reflected  upon  without  ferioifc 
Y  y  2  concern* 
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concern.  A  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity  ftated, 
not  long  fince,  before  the  Dublin  affociation  for  diffri- 
butlng  bibles  and  teffaments  amongft  the  poor,  that 
whole  parities  were  without  a  bible. 

“  Their  hofpitality,  when  their  circumffanccs  are  not 
too  wretched  to  difplay  it,  is  remarkably  great.  It  is 
thus  beautifully  deferibed  by  Mr  Curran.  ‘The  hofpi¬ 
tality  of  other  countries  is  a  matter  of  necefiity,  or  con¬ 
vention  :  in  favage  nations,  of  the  firft ;  in  polifned,  of 
the  latter  :  but  the  hofpitality  of  an  Irifhman  is  not  the 
running  account  of  pojled  and  ledgered  courtefies,  as  in 
other  countries  :  it  fprings,  like  all  his  other  qualities, 
his  faults,  his  virtues,  diredlly  from  the  heart.  The 
heart  of  an  Iriffimen  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he  confides; 
it  is  tender,  and  he  loves;  it  is  generous,  and  he  gives; 
it  is  focial,  and  he  is  hofpitable.” 

The  bogs  wffierewith  Ireland  is  in  fome  places  over- 
growm,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly 
imagined  ;  the  w7atery  exhalations  from  thele  are  nei¬ 
ther  fo  abundant  nor  fo  noxious  as  thofe  from  marches, 
which  become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  fubffances  wdiich  are  left  to  putrefy  as  foon 
as  the  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not, 
as  one  might  fuppofe  from  their  blacknefs,  maffes  of 
putrefa&ion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  fuch  a 
texture,  as  to  refill  putrefa&ion  above  any  other  fub- 
fiance  W’e  know  of  A  fhoe,  all  of  one  piece  of  lea¬ 
ther,  very  neatly  ff  itched,  wTas  taken  out  of  a  bog 
fome  years  ago,  yet  entirely  frefn  ; — from  the  very  fa- 
fhion  of  wffiich,  there  is  fcarce  room  to  doubt  that  it 
has  lain  there  fome  centuries.  Butter,  called  roujkin , 
had  been  found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  wThere  it 
had  been  hid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  al- 
moft  friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  un&uofity  ;  that  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  buried  wras  very  great,  w7e 
learn  from  the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  wras  ten  feet, 
that  had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenome¬ 
non  of  timber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs  not  only 
found,  but  alfo  fo  embalmed  as  afterw  ards  to  defy  the  in¬ 
juries  of  time,  demonftrate  the  awtifeptic  quality  of 
them.  The  horns  of  the  moofe-deer  rauft  have  lain 
many  centuries  in  a  bog  ;  for  the  Irilh  hiffories  do  not 
recognize  the  exiftence  of  the  animal  wThereon  they 
grew7.  Indeed,  human  bodies  have,  in  many  places, 
been  dug  up  entire,  which  muft  have  lain  there  for 
ages.  The  growth  of  bogs,  however,  is  variable  in 
different  places,  from  the  variety  of  conditions  in  the 
fituation,  foil,  humidity,  and  quantity  of  vegetable 
food  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  others  very 
flow7 ;  and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot  afford  any 
certain  meafure  of  time.  In  the  manufacturing  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  north,  peat- fuel  has  become  fo  fcarce,  that 
turburies  let  from  five  to  eight  guineas  an  acre.  In 
fome  places  they  are  fo  eradicated,  there  does  not  re¬ 
main  a  trace  of  them,  the  ground  being  now  converted 
into  rich  meadow’s  and  fwreet  paffures. 

If  we  truft  to  authorities,  w’e  muff  conclude  that 
Ireland  was  not  originally  inferior  to  England,  either 
in  the  fertility  of  the  foil  or  falubrity  of  the  climate. 
When  this  country  fhall  have  felt  the  happy  effe&s  of 
the  late  conceffions  and  indulgences  of  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament,  by  repealing  feveral  a£ls  which  reftrained  the 
ti#de'  of  this  kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  exportation  of  wToollen  manufactures  and  glafs, 
and  fhall  have  received  further  indulgences  from,  the 
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fame  authority  ;  and  when  the  fpirit  of  induftry  {hall  Irerjeus 
be  infufed,  in  confequence  of  it,  into  the  common  •* 
people  ;  their  country  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other  lron-S?ck, 
on  the  globe  under  the  fame  parallel. 

IRENAZ.US,  St,  a  bifhop  of  Lyons,  wras  born  in 
Greece  about  the  year  1  20.  He  w7as  the  difciple  of 
Pappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom,  it  is  faid,  he  was 
fent  into  Gaul  in  157.  Pie  lived  at  Lyons,  wdiere 
he  performed  the  office  of  a  prieft  ;  and  in  178  w7as 
fent  to  Rome,  wdiere  he  difputed  with  Valentinus,  and 
his  two  difciples  Florinus  and  Blaftus.  At  his  return 
to  Lyons,  he  fucceeded  Photinus,  bifhop  of  that  city  ; 
and  fuffered  martyrdom  in  202,  under  the  reign  of 
Severus.  He  wTrote  many  books  in  Greek,  of  which 
there  only  remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five 
books  againft  heretics,  fome  Greek  fragments  in  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  and  Pope  Vidor’s  letter  mentioned  by 
Eufebius.  The  beff  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe 
of  Erafmus,  in  152 6;  of  Grabe,  in  1702;  and  of 
Father  Maffuet,  in  1710. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  Iremeus  the 
deacon,  wTho  in  275  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Tufcany, 
under  the  reign  of  Aurelian  ;  nor  wfith  St  Irenceus, 
biffiop  of  Sirmich,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  on  the 
25th  of  March  304,  during  the  perfecution  of  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximianus. 

IRENE,  emprefs  of  the  eaft,  celebrated  for  her  va¬ 
lour,  wit,  and  beauty  ;  but  deteftable  for  her  cruelty, 
having  facrificed  her  own  fon  to  the  ambition  of  reign¬ 
ing  alone.  She  died  in  803. 

IRESINE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  di- 
oecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  54th  order  Mifcellaneie.  See  Botany  Index . 

IRIDIUM,  a  metal  obtained  from  crude  platina. 

See  Chemistry,  N°  2153,  p.  699. 

IRIS,  in  Physiology ,  the  rainbow.  The  wrord  is 
Greek,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from 
“  I  fpeak,  I  tell as  being  a  meteor  that  is  fuppoied 
to  foretel,  or  rather  to  declare  rain.  See  Rainbow. 

Lunar  Iris ,  or  Moon-rainbow .  See  Rainbow, 

Lunar . 

Iris,  in  Anatomy ,  a  ftriped  variegated  circle  round 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
uvea.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

Iris  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  changeable  colours  which 
fometimes  appear  in  the  glaffes  of  telefcopes,  micro- 
fcopes,  Sec.  fo  called  from  their  fimilitude  to  a  rain¬ 
bow.  The  fame  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  co¬ 
loured  fpe£trum,  which  a  triangular  prifmatic  glafs  will 
projeft  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle  in  the 
fun-beams. 

Iris,  the  Flower  de  Luce ,  or  Flag-flowTer,  &c.  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fixth  order, 
Enfatte.  See  Botany  Index . 

IRON,  one  of  the  metals,  and  one  of  the  hardeft 
and  moff  ufeful,  as  wrell  as  the  moff  abundant.  See 
Chp:mistry  and  Mineralogy  Index ;  and  for  its  elec¬ 
trical  and  magnetical  properties,  fee  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

Iron -Moulds,  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen,  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  by  moiffening  the  ffained  part  in  a  folution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  diftilled  w7ater,  and  then  wafhing  it  out 
in  pure  wrater.  . 

Iron -Sick,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  of  a  ffiip  or 

boat. 
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Iron* wood  boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  raft, 
li  and  fo  worn  away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the 
Irritability.  p|anfcs<  whereby  the  veflel  is  rendered  leaky. 

v  Iron -Wood,  in  Botany .  See  Siderox Y lum,  Bo¬ 

tany  Index . 

IRON-Wort ,  in  Botany .  See  Sideritis,  Botany 

Index «. 

IRONY,  in  Rhetoric;  is  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  con¬ 
trary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his  dif- 
courfe  ;  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  diverjiloquium. 

Thus,  when  a  notorious  villain  is  fcornfully  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  title  of  a  very  honeft  and  excellent 
perfon  ;  the  character  of  the  perfon  commended,  the' air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeaker,  and  the  exor¬ 
bitancy  of  the  commendations,  fufficiently  difcover  the 
diftimulation  of  irony. 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  trope ; 
which,  after  having  fet  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing 
in  the  cleareft  light,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encou¬ 
ragement  to  purfue  it.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when, 
having  beautifully  defcribed  the  noife  and  tumults  of 
Rome,  lie  adds  ironically, 

Go  now,  and  ftudy  tuneful  verfe  at  Rome ! 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  live  nations  in  North 
America,  in  alliance  with  the  Britifh  colonies.  They 
are  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  by  the  Britifh 
plantations  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Ontario  on  the  weft. 

IRRADIATION,  the  aX  of  emitting  fubtile  ef¬ 
fluvia,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  every  way.  See  Ef¬ 
fluvia. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms -or  rules;  thus,  we  fay  an  irregular  for¬ 
tification,  an  irregular  building,  an  irregular  figure, 
&c. 

Irregular,  in  Grammar ,  fuch  inflexions  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules  ;  thus  we  fay,  irregular 
nouns,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

The  diflinXion  of  irregular  nouns,  according  to  Mr 
Rnddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defeXive, 
and  abundant  ;  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  into  anoma¬ 
lous,  defeXive,  and  abundant. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  a 
term  firft  invented  by  Gliffon,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal¬ 
ler  to  denote  an  eflential  property  of  all  animal  bodies; 
and  which,  he  fays,  exifts  independently  of  and  in 
contradiftinXion  to  fenfibility.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irritable ,  which  be¬ 
comes  Ihorter  upon  being  touched  ;  very  irritable,  if  it 
contraXs  upon  a  flight  touch  ;  and  the  contrary,  if  by 
a  violent  touch  it  contraXs  but  little.  He  calls  that  a 
fen  li  hie  part  of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being 
touched  tranfmits  the  im predion  of  it  to  the  foul ;  and 
in  brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenfible,  the  irritation  of 
which  occafions  evident  figns  of  pain  and  difquiet  in 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
deftroyed,  occalions  no  lign  of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor 
any  fort  of  change  in  the  fltuation  of  the  body.  From 
the  refult  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  epidermis  is  infenfible  ;  that  the  fkin  is  fenfible  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  that 
the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are  infenfible }  and  the 


mufcular  flefti  fenfible,  the  fenfibility  of  wftiich  he  a-  Irritability. 
feribes  rather  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flefh  itfelf.  The  v 
tendons,  he  fays,  having  no  nerves  diftributed  to  them, 
are  infenfible.  The  ligaments  and  capfulaeof  the  articu¬ 
lations  are  alfo  concluded  to  be  iiifenfible ;  whence  Dr 
Haller  infers,  that  the  fharp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not 
feated  in  the  capfulae  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  fkin,  and 
in  the  nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  furface.  The 
bones  are  all  infenfible,  fays  Dr  Haller,  except  the  teeth  ; 
and  likewife  the  marrow.  Under  his  experiments  the 
periofteum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  ap¬ 
peared  infenfible  ;  and  he  infers,  that  the  fenfibility  of 
the  nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and  not  to  the  mem¬ 
branes.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  held  fufceptible  of 
little  or  no  fenfation,  except  the  carotid,  Jthe  lingual, 
temporal,  pharyngal,  labial,  thyroidal,  and  the  aorta 
near  the  heart  ;  the  fenfibility  of  which  is  aferibed  to 
the  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Senfibility  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  ureters,  vagina,  and  womb,  on  account  of  their 
being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fkin  :  the  heart 
is  alfo  admitted  to  be  fenfible  :  but  the  lungs,  liver, 
fpleen,  and  kidneys,  are  pofTeffed  of  a  very  imperfeX, 
if  any,  fenfation.  The  glands,  having  few  nerves,  are 
endowed  with  only  an  obtufe  fenfation.  Some  fenfibi¬ 
lity  is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroidis  and  the  iris, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  retina  ;  but  none  to 
the  cornea.  Dr  Haller  concludes,  in  general,  that  the 
nerves  alone  are  fenfible  of  themfelves  ;  and  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  nerves  apparently  diftri¬ 
buted  to  particular  parts,  fuch  parts  pofTefs  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  fenfibility. 

Irritability,  he  fays,  is  fo  different  from  fenfibility, 
that  the  moll  irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  fenfible,  and 
vice  verfa .  He  alleges  faXs  to  prove  this  pofition,  and 
alfo  to  demonftrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but  upon  the 
original  formation  of  the  parts  which  are  fufceptible  of 
it.  Irritability,  he  fays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfi¬ 
bility  ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  obferves,  that  the  intef-^ 
tines,  though  rather  lefs  fenfible  than  the  ftomach, 
are  more  irritable  ;  and  that  the  heart  is  very  irritable, 
though  it  has  but  a  fmaU  degree  of  fenfation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Dr  Haller,  is  the  diftin- 
guifhing  charaXeriftic  between  the  mufcular  and  cellu¬ 
lar  fibres;  whence  he  determines. the  ligaments,  periof¬ 
teum,  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes 
compofed  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  to  be  void  of  irrita¬ 
bility.  The  tendons  are  unirritable  ;  and1  though  he 
does  not  abfolutely  deny  irritability  to  the  arteries,  yet 
his  experiments  on  the  aorta  produced  no  contraXion. 

The  veins  and  excretory  duXs  are  in  a  fmall  degree 
irritable,  and  the  gall-bladder,  the  duXus  cholecjochus, 
the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  affeXed  by  a  very 
acrid  corrofive  ;  but  the  laXeal  vefTels  are  confiderably 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finufes,  the  uterus 
in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the  genitals,  are 
all  irritable  ;  as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  particularly  the 
diaphragm.  The  oefophagus,  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 
are  irritable  :  but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greateft  irritability.  In  general,  there 
is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal  body  but  the  mufcular 
fibres  :  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  moft  irritable.  This 
power  of  motion,  arifing  from  irritations,  is  fuppofed 

tor- 
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Irrogatio  to  be  different  from  all  oilier  properties  of  bodies,  and 
Irvine  probably  relides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
t  ...  .  fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 

foul.  The  irritability  of  the  mufcles  is  faid  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  ufe  of  opium  in  living  ani¬ 
mals.  .  The  phyfiological  fyftem,  of  which  an  abitraft 
has  been  now  given,  lias  been  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  Caffell  and  Zimmermann,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Brock- 
lelby,  who  fuggefts,  that  irritability,  as  diftinguiftied 
from  fenfibility,  may  depend  upon  a  ferics  of  nerves  dif¬ 
ferent  from  iuch  as  ferve  either  for  voluntary  motion 
or  fenfation.  This  do£lrine,  however,  has  been  contro¬ 
verted  by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
in  his  Phyfiological  Effays.  See  alfo  Anatomy,  N°  86, 

€t  feq,  and  N°  136. 

IRROGATIO,  a  law  term  amongft  the  Romans,  fig- 
nifying  the  inftrument  in  which  were  put  down  the  pu- 
niffiments  which  the  law  provided  againft  fuch  offences 
as  any  perfon  was  accufed  of  by  a  magiftrate  before 
the  people.  Thefe  punifliments  wrere  firft  proclaimed 
viva  voce  by  the  accufer,  and  this  was  called  lnquijitio : 
The  fame,  being  immediately  after  expreffed  in  writ¬ 
ing,  took  the  name  of  Rogatio ,  in  refpedt  of  the  people, 
who  were  to  be  confulted  or  allied  about  it,  and  was 
called  Irrogatio  in  refpedt  of  the  criminal,  as  it  imported 
the  mul£l  or  puniftunent  affigned  him  by  the  accufer. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erramongo,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  iflands,  is  about  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit  \ 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  E.  Long.  169.  19.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  have 
a  good  ftiape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
.very  dark  \  and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment :  their  hair  is  curly  and* 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  feen, 
and  thofe  very  ugly  :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  ot 
the  leaves  of  fome  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the  waift,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufed  for  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  were 
^  ^feen  in  any  part  of  the  ifland.  They  live  in  houfes 
covered  with  thatch  :  and  their  plantations  are  laid  ©ut 
by  line,  and  fenced  round.  An  unlucky  fcuffle  be¬ 
tween  the  Britifli  failors  and  thefe  people,  in  which 
four  of  the  latter  were  defperately  wounded,  prevent¬ 
ed  Captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  parti¬ 
cular  information  concerning  the  produce,  &c.  of  this 
ifland. 

IRTIS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  in  Siberia,  which 
rifes  among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolfk.  It  abounds  with  fifh,  particularly  fturgeon,  and 
delicate  falmon. 

IRVINE,  a  fea-port  and  borough  town  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Cunningham,  and  county  of 
Ayr  \  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  naine 
on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  in  W.  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  55. 
36.  This  port  had  formerly  feveral  buffes  in  the  her- 
ring-fifhery.  At  prefen t  that  branch  is  given  up  \  but 
the  inhabitants  ftill  employ  a  number  of  veffels  in  the 
coal  trade  to  Ireland,  and  alfo  in  the  Baltic  and  carry¬ 
ing  trade.  Ship-building  and  rope  making  are  carried 
on  to  a  confiderable  extent  at  Irvine. 

ISAAC,  the  Jewllh  patriarch,  and  example  of  filial 
obedience,  died  1716  B.  C.  aged  180. 
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IS/EUS,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sv-  Ifaac 
ria,  was  the  difciple  of  Lyfias,  and  the  mailer  of  De- 
mollhenes  $  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about  *laur*a< 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  }  but  he  compofcd  no  more  than  50,  of  which 
only  10  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his 
model,  and  fo  well  imitated  his  ilyle  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  eafily  confound  the  one  with  the  other, 
were  it  not  for  the  figures  which  I  ficus  firff  introduced 
into  frequent  ufe.  He  was  alfo  the  firit  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demoll henes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ifieus,  another 
celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Piiny 
the  younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Ifaiah  is  the  firft  of  the 
four  greater  prophets  *,  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 

Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  was  of  royal 
blood,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  to  Azariah  king 
of  Judah.  The  five  firft  chapters  of  his  prophey  re¬ 
late  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  \  the  vifion  in  the  fixtli 
chapter  happened  in  the  time  of  Jotham  :  the  next 
chapters  to  the  fifteenth,  include  his  prophecies  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  Ahab  ;  and  thofe  that  were  made  un¬ 
der  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Manaffeh,  are  related 
in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end.  Ifaiah  foretold  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from ‘their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafs. 

But  the  mod  remarkable  of  bis  predictions  are  thofe 
concerning  the  Mefliah,  which  deferibe  not  only  his 
defeent,  but  all  the  remarkable  circumftances  of  his  life 
and  death.  The  ftyle  of  this  prophet  is  noble,  ner¬ 
vous,  fublime,  and  florid,  which  he  acquired  by  con- 
verfe  with  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  elocution  : 

Grotius  calls  him  the  Demofthenes  of  the  Hebrews. 
However,  the  profoundnefs  of  his  thoughts,  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  his  expredions,  and  the  extent  of  his  prophecy, 
render  him  one  of  the  mod  difficult  of  all  the  pro^ 
phets  \  and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
written  on  his  prophecy  fall  ftiort  of  a  full  explication 
of  it.  Bifbop  Lowth’s  new  tranffation,  &c.  publiihed 
in  1778,  throws  confiderable  light  on  the  compofition 
and  meaning  of  Ifaiah. 

I  SATIS,  wo  ad  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofce .  One  fpecie*  of 
this  plant,  the  tin&oria,  yields  a  colouring  matter.  See 
Colour-Making  and  Dyeing  Index . 

Isatis,  in  Zoology ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  canis  lagopus. 

See  Canis,  Mammalia  Index . 

ISAURA,  or  Isaurus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
ftrong  city  at  Mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demo- 
liftied  ;  firft  by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants:, 
who,  through  defpair,  deftroyed  themfelves  by  fire 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  \  again 
by  Servilius,  who  thence  took  the  furname  Ifauricus. 

Strabo  fays  there  were  two  Ifauras,  the  old  and  the  new7, 
but  fo  near  that  other  writers  took  them  but  for  one. 

ISAURIA,  a  country  touching  Pamphylia  and  Cili¬ 
cia  on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  fituated  al- 
moft  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  Ifaura; 
according  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  by 
a  narrow  flip.  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Zofimus,. 

make 
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Ifaurica  make  no  mention  of  places  on  the  fea  ;  though  Pliny 
|1  does,  as  alfo  Strabo  \  but  doubtful,  whether  they  are 
t  11  g*,  places  in  Ifauria  Proper,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in  Ci¬ 
licia. 

IS  A  URIC  A,  a  part  of  Lycaonia,  bordering  on 
Mount  Taurus. 

ISCA  DumnioRUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
in  Britain.  Now  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonlhire.  W. 
Long.  3.  40.  Lat.  5.  44.  Called  Caer-lfk  in  Britiffi, 
(Camden.) 

Isca  Silurum ,  in  Ajicient  Geography ,  the  ftation  of 
the  Legio  II.  Augufta,  in  Britain.  Now  Caerleon ,  a 
town  of  Monmouthfhire,  on  the  U(ke. 

I  SC  HAL  IS,  or  Iscalis,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  the  Belgaein  Britain.  Now  llchejler ,  in  Somer- 
fetihire,  on  the  river  Ill. 

ISCHAI.UM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  po- 
lygamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  4th  order,  Gramina ,  See  Botany  Index. 

ISCHIUM,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  See  Anatomy,  N°  41. 

ISCHIA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the 
coalt  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  diftant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  valleys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  on 
which  grow  vines  of  an  excellent  kind  :  likewife  foun¬ 
tains,  rivulets,  and  fine  gardens. 

Ischia,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  and  a  ftrong  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrefs  Hand  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  ftrong  bridge  5  the  rock  is 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  houfes  piled  upon  one  another,  which 
makes  a  very  lingular  and  ftriking  appearance.  At  the 
end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates,  which 
open  into  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  through  which  they 
enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded  by  foldiers 
who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.  E.  Long.  13.  55.  N.  Lat. 
40.  50. 

ISCHURIA,  (formed  from  “  I  flop,” 

and  urine,”)  in  Phyjtc ,  a  difeafe  confifting  in  an 

entire  fuppreftion  of  urine.  See  Medicine  Index . 

ISELAST1CS,  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

The  viftor  at  thefe  games  had  very  confiderable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
guftus  and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con¬ 
querors  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Iflhmian  games. 
They  were  crowned  on  the  fpot  immediately  after  their 
vi&ory,  had  penfions  allowed  them,  were  furniftied  with 
provifions  at  the  public  coft,  and  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  their  country. 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  from  whence  one  of  the  Saxon  princes 
takes  the  title  of  duke.  There  are  iron  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat.  51.  o. 

ISENARTS,  or  Eisenarts,  a  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  Auftria  and  in  Stiria ,  famous  for  its  iron 
mines.  E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  56. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  handfome 
caftle,  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long.  7.  14. 
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N.  Lat.  50.  28.  The  county  belongs  to  the  ele£lor  Iftnghein 
of  Treves.  || 

ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- ,  . 

lands,  with  the  title  of  a  principality ,  feated  on  the 
river  Mandera,  in  E.  Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

ISERNIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  county  of  Molife,  with  a  biihop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  E. 

Long.  14.  20. 

ISH,  in  Scots  Law ,  figmfies  expiry .  Thus  we  fay 
“  the  ijh  of  a  leafe.”’  It  lignifies  alfo  to  go  out  ;  thus 
we  fay  “  free  ijh  and  entry”  from  and  to  any  place. 

I  SI  A,  Ira#,  feafts  and  facrifices  anciently  folemni- 
“zed  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — The  Ifia  were  full 
of  the  moft  abominable  impurities  5  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  thofe  who  were  initated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held  for  nine  days 
fucceflively,  but  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  the  fenate 
aboliffied  them  at  Rome,  under  the  confulate  of  Pifo 
and  Gabinius.  They  were  re-eftablifhed  by  Auguftus, 
and  the  emperor  Commodus  himfelf  aftifted  at  them, 
appearing  among  the.prieftsof  that  goddefs  with  his 
head  (haven,  and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

I  SI  AC  table,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity,  difeovered  at  Rome  in  1525, 
and  fuppofed  by  the  various  figures  in  bas  relief  upon 
it,  to  reprefent  the  feafts  of  Ifis,  and  other  Egyptian 
deities.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument  ;  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
it  w*as  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  worfhipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  Ci¬ 
thers,  among  whom  is  Biffiop  Warburton,  apprehend,, 
that  it  was  made  at  Rome  by  perfons  attached  to  the 
worfhip  of  Ifis.  Dr  Warburton  confiders  it  as  one  of 
the  moft  modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  chara&ers 
which  it  bears. 

I  SI  AC  I,  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — Diofcorides 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  fea  wormwood  in 
their  hands  inftead  of  olive.  They  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  goddefs  twice  a  day,  viz.  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
when  they  opened  her  temple  ;  after  which  they  begged 
alms  the  reft  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re¬ 
peated  their  orilcms,  and  (hut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life'  and  office  of  the  ijiaci ;  they  ne¬ 
ver  covered  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin 
bark  of  the  plant  papyrus,  which  occafioned  Pruden- 
tius  and  others  to  fay  they  went  barefooted.  They 
wore  no  garments  but  linen,  becaufe  Ifis  was  the  firft 
who  taught  mankind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 

ISIDORUS,  called  Damiatensis,  or  Pelusiota, 
from  his  living  in  a  folitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  moft  famous  of  all  St  Chryfoftom’s  difciples,  and 
flouriffied  in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
421.  We  have  2012  of  his  epiftles  in  five  books. 

They  are  fhort,  but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in 
1638,  in  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
with  a  fmall  harbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
its  fait  works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long.  o. 

50.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,. daugh¬ 
ter - 
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ter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Si-  more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempers,  lightnings,  Hand 

cily.  Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as  Io,  who  volcanoes,  &c.  than  any  other  part.  Others  again  ^  II 

was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  reftored  to  her  human  conclude,  that  iflands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  a  ^ 

form  in  Egypt,  where  (lie  taught  agriculture,  and  go-  that  there  were  fome  at  the  beginning  *y  and  among 

verncd  the  people  with  mildnefs  and  equity,  for  other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion  from  Gen.  x.  5. 

which  reafons  (he  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  other  paffages  of  Scripture. 

According  to  fome  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  pro- 
Ifis  married  her  brother  Ofiris,  and  was  pregnant  by  duced  each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcenfion, 

Tiim  even  cefore  fhe  had  left  her  mother’s  w  omb.  Thefe  and  other  deep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be- 
two  ancient  deities,  as  fome  authors  obferve,  compre-  come  fo  by  the  fea’s  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
bended  all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  champaigns  \  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  of  fand,  and  other  terreftrial  matter,  he  thinks  the 
the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleufis,  iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma- 
the  Proferpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Eel-  tra  and  Ceylon,  and  moft  of  the  Eaft  India  iflands, 

Iona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  Ofiris  and  Ifis  reigned  con-  he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land  \  and  con¬ 
jointly  in  Egypt  5  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the  eludes,  that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form- 
brother  of  Ofiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  fovereign*  The  ed  in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu- 
ox  and  the  cow  were  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis  j  calion’s  flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The  an- 
becaufe  thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  dents  had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  few  other  iflands, 
applied  themfelves  to  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis  rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  *,  which,  how  fabulous 
Was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon,  as  Ofiris  the  fun,  fhe  foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations. 
was  reprefented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifiand  Therafia  rofe  thus 
a  veffel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed  out  of  the  iEgean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  mari- 
that  the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile  ners  were  eye  witneffes. 

proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Ifis  fhed  for  It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have 
the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom  Typhon  had  bafely  murdered,  exifted  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  crea- 
The  word  Ifis,  according  to  fome,  fignifies  “  ancient,”  tion  of  the  world  }  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
and  on  that  account  the  inferiptions  on  the  (latues  of  the  formation  of  iflands  in  all  the  different  ways  ahove- 
the  goddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words :  “  I  am  all  that  mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands 

has  been,  that  (hall  be  5  and  none  among  mortals  has  are  frequently  formed  in  the  South  fea,  is  by  the 

hitherto  taken  off  my  veil.”  The  worfliip  of  Ifis  was  coralline  infers.  On  this  fubje£I  there  is  a  curious 

univerfal  in  Egypt,  the  prieffs  were  obliged  to  obferve  differtation  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq.  in  the 
perpetual  chaility,  their  head  was  clofely  (haved,  and  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  the  year  1768,  to  which 
they  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themfelves  •  we  refer  the  reader.  See  alfo  Geography  Index . 
in  linen  garments.  They  never  ate  onions,  they  ab-  Islands  of  Ice .  See  IcK~lJlcind . 

flained  from  fait  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden  Floating  Islands.  Hiftories  are  full  of  accounts  of 

to  eat  the  flefti  of  (heep  and  of  hogs.  During  the  floating  iflands  5  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 

night  they  wTere  employed  in  continual  devotion  near  either  falfe  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  fee 

the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  drefs  herfelf  like  this  lighter  and  more  vifeous  matter  floating  on  the  furface 
goddefs,  and  affe£led  to  be  called  a  fecond  Ifis.  of  the  water  in  cakes ;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the 

Isis,  or  Thames ,  a  river  that  has  its  rife  in  Glou-  plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  fizes,  which,  not 
cefterlhire,  and  flowrs  through  only  a  fmall  part  of  Wilt-  being  fixed  to  the  ftiore  in  any  part,  are  blown  about 
(hire.  It  enters  this  county  near  its  fource,  and  be-  by  the  winds,  and  float  on  the  furface.  Thefe  are 
gins  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Cricklade  \  but  af-  generally  found  in  lakes,  where  they  are  confined  from 
ter  running  in  a  ferpentine  manner  about  four  miles,  being  carried  too  far  ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome 
it  leaves  Gloucefterlhire  at  a  village  called  Cajlle  of  them  acquire  a  very  confiderable  fize.  Seneca  tells 
Eaton.  us  of  many  of  thefe  floating  iflands  in  Italy  *,  and  fome 

Isis,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  zoo-  later  writers  have  deferibed  not  a  few  of  them  in  other 
phyta,  in  the  clafs  vermes.  See  HELMINTHOLOGY  places.  But,  however  true  thefe  accounts  might  have 
Index.  been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  very  few 

ISLAM,  or  IsLAMISM  *,  the  true  faith,  according  proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  \  the 
to  the  Mahometans.  See  Mahometanism.  floating  iflands  having  either  difappeared  again,  or 

ISLAND,  a  tra£f  of  dry  land  encompaffed  with  been  fixed  to  the  fides  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
water  \  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  contradiftinguiihed  from  part  of  the  fhore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  great  ifland  which 
Continent,  or  Terra  Firma.  at  one  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  coun- 

Several  naturalifts  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iflands  try  of  Reatinum,  which  was  difeovered  to  the  old  Ro- 
were  formed  at  the  deluge ;  others  think,  that  there  mans  by  a  miracle  *,  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  in 
have  been  new  iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vail  Lydia  there  were-  feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foun- 
heaps  of  clay,  fand,  mud,  &c.;  others  think  they  have  dations,  that  every  little  accident  fhook  and  removed 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  (forms,  them. 

inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  laft  have  ob-  Island  (or  Iceland)  Cryftal.  See  Crystal ,  Ice - 
ferved,  that  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  abound  in  iflands  land;  Mineralogy  Index. 

more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewife,  ISLE-adam,  a  town  of  France,  with  a  handfome 

caftle, 
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Ifle-de- 

Dieu 

ii 

tflington. 
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caftle,  and  the  title  of  a  baron  : 
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ISO 


feated  on  the  river 
and  20  from  Paris. 


Oife,  three  miles  from  Beaumont 
E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat.  49.  7. 

l$L£-de-Diei/,  a  fmall  ifland  of  France,  in  the  fea  of 
Gafcony,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  from  which  it  is 
diftant  14  miles.  W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

hiR-de-FranCe ,  is  one  of  the  1 2  general  governments 
of  France  under  the  old  divifion  \  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Picardy,  on  the  weft  by  Normandy,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  government  of  Orleannois,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  that  of  Champagne.  It  is  about  90  miles  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  *,  and  is  watered  by  the 
livers  Seine,  Marne,  Oife,  and  Aifne.  The  air  is  tem¬ 
perate,  and  the  foil  fertile  •,  and  it  abounds  in  wine, 
corn,  and  fruits.  It  contains  10  fmall  diftricls,  and 
Paris  is  the  capital  city. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name  giv¬ 
en  to  thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  a  Lutheran 
divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agricola,  a  difciple  and 
companion  of  Luther,  a  native  of  Ifleb,  whence  the 
name  5  who  interpreting  literally  fome  of  the  precepts 
of  St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  Jevvifti  law,  declaimed 
againft  the  law  and  the  neceftity  of  good  works.  See 
Antinomians. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north 
fide  of  London,  to  which  it  is  almoft  contiguous.  It 
appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  \  and  in  the  conqueror’s 
time  was  written  Illedon,  or  Ifendon.  The  church 
is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  Paul’s  \  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  which  a  certain  precin£t  here  belongs,  for 
tl^e  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminiftrations. 
The  church  was  a  Gothic  ftru&ure,  eredled  in  1503, 
and  ftood  till  1 75 1,  when  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
parliament  for  leave  to  rebuild  it,  and  foon  after  erect¬ 
ed  the  prefent  ftru&ure,  which  is  a  very  fubftantial 
brick  edifice,  though  it  does  not  want  an  air  of  light- 
nefs.  Its  houfes  are  above  2000,  including  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Holloways,  three  fides  of  Newfington 
Green,  and  part  of  Kingfland,  on  the  road  to  Ware. 
The  White-conduit  houfe  in  this  place,  fo  called  from 
a  white  ftone  conduit  that  ftands  before  the  entrance, 
has  handfome  gardens  with  good  walks,  and  two  large 
rooms,  ope  above  the  other,  for  the  entertainment  of 
company  at  tea,  & c.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  is  that  noble  refervoir,  improperly  called  New 
River  Head  \  though  they  are  only  two  bafons,  which 
receive  that  river  from  Hertfordlhire,  and  from  whence 
the  water  is  thrown  by  an  engine  into  the  company’s 
pipes  for  the  fupply  of  London.  In  the  red-moat  on  the 
north  fide  of  thefe  bafons,  called  Six-Acre  Field,  from 
the  contents  of  it,  which  is  the  third  field  beyond  the 
White  Conduit,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fortrefs 
in  former  days,  enclofed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp  made 
ufe  of  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  after  his  retreat,  which 
Tacitus  mentions,  from  London,  before  he  fallied 
thence,  and  routed  the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boa- 
dicea  ;  and  that  which  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneoufiy, 
called  Jack  Straw’s  caftle,  is  a  fquare  place  in  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  the  field,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
feat  of  the  proetorium  or  Roman  general’s  tent.  In 
this  parifh  are  two  charity-fchools ;  one  founded  in 
1613  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for  educating  30  chil¬ 
dren.  This  foundation,  together  with  that  of  a  row  of 
VoL.  XL  Part  I. 


alms-houfes,  are  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  com¬ 
pany.  Here  is  an  hofpital  with  its  chapel,  and  a  work- 
houfe  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  fpring  of  chalybeate 
water,  in  a  very  pleafant  garden,  which  for  fome  years 
was  honoured  by  the  conftant  attendance  of  the  prin- 
cefs  Amelia,  and  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  drank 
the  waters.  To  this  place,  which  is  called  New  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  many  people  refort,  particularly  during 
the  fummer,  the  price  of  drinking  the  waters  being 
I  os.  6d.  for  the  feafon.  Near  this  place  is  a  houfe  of 
entertainment  called  Saddled s  JVellsy  where,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  people  are  amufed  with  balance-ma- 
fters,  walking  on  the  wire,  rope-dancing,  tumbling, 
and  pantomime  entertainments. 

ISLIP,  a  town  of  Oxfordftnre,  56  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  is  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor.  By  means  of  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble, 
Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  w  hich  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Wefimoreland,  Chefter, 
Stafford,  Warwick>  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter, 
&.c.  It  has  a  good  market  for  fheep,  and  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  palace,  faid  to  have  been  King 
Ethelred’s.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool.  The  chapel 
wherein  Edward  was  baptized  ftood  at  a  fmall  diftance 
north  from  the  church,  is  ftill  called  the  king’s  chapel, 
was  entirely  defecrated  during  Cromwell’s  ufurpation, 
and  converted  to  the  meaneft  ufes  of  a  farm-yard  j  at 
prefent  it  has  a  roof  of  thatch.  It  is  built  of  ftone. 
15  yards  long  and  7  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the 
arches  of  an  oblong  window  at  the  eaft  end.  This 
manor  was  given  by  Edwrard  the  Confeffor  to  Weft 
minfter  abbey,  to  which  it  ftill  belongs. 

ISMAELITES,  the  defendants  of  Iftnael j  dwell¬ 
ing  from  Havila  to  the  wildernefs  of  Sur,  towards 
Egypt,  and  thus  overfpreading  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
therefore  Jofephus  calls  Ifinael  the  founder  of  the 
Arabs. 

ISMARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Cicones  in  Thrace,  giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Vir¬ 
gil  it  is  called  Ifmara.  Servius  fuppofed  it  to  be  h 
mountain  of  Thrace  j  on  wdiich  mountain  Orpheus 
dw7elt. 

ISNARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un 
der  the  1 7th  order,  Cahjcanthemcc .  See  Botany  Index . 

ISNY,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
and  in  Algow  :  feated  on  the  river  Ifny,  in  E.  Long. 

9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

ISNIC,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  and  in  Natolia, 
with  a  Greek  archbilhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  ancient 
Nice,  famous  for  the  firft  general  council  held  here 
in  325.  There  is  now  nothing  remaining  of  its  an¬ 
cient  fplendour  but  an  aqueduft.  The  Jews  inhabit 
the  greateft  part  of  it  \  and  it  is  feated  in  a  country 
fertile  |in  corn  and  excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  *40.  Q. 

N.  Lat.  47.  15. 

ISOCHRONAL,  is  applied  to  fuch  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time  \  as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the  fame  pen¬ 
dulum  are,  wThether  the  arches  it  deferibes  are  fhorter 
or  longer. 

Z  z  Isochronal 
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and  is  as  broad  as  the 

Seine  at  Paris.  The  waters  of  thcfe  united  ftreams  are  ' 
fweet,  pleafant,  and  wholefome,  almoft  beyond  compa¬ 
nion  *,  as  indeed  are  all  the  fprings  found  in  the.  gardens 
belonging  to  the  houfcs  of  Spauhawn.  The  extent  of 
Spauhawn  is  very  great  j  not  lefs  perhaps  than  20  miles 
within  the  walls,  which  are  of  earth,  poorly  built,  and 
fo  covered  with  houfes  and  lhaded  with  gardens,  that  in 
many  places  it  is  difficult  to  di {cover  them.  The  Per- 
fians  are  wont  to  fay,  Spauhawn  nifpigehon ,  i.  e.  Spau¬ 
hawn  is  half  the  world.  Chardin  lays,  that  fome  rec¬ 
koned  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  1,000,000  •,  but  he 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  more  populous  than  London,  or 
containing  more  than  600,000.  At  a  didance,  the  city 
is  not  eafily  diftinguiftied  \  many  of  the  flrcets  -being  a- 
dorned  with  plantains,  and  every  houfe  having  its  garden, 
the  whole  looks  like  a  wood.  The  ftreets  in  general  are 
neither  broad  nor  convenient  ;  there  being  three  great 
evils  which  attend  them  :  the  fir  ft  is,  that  being  built 
on  common  fewers,  thefe  are  frequently  broke  up,  which 
is  very  dangerous,  confidering  that  moft  people  are  on 
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It  och  renal  Isochronal  Line,  that  in  which  a  heavy  body  is  fup-  has  three  fine  bridges  over  it 

h**e  pofed  to  defeend  without  any  acceleration. 

ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  great  eft  orators  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Athens,  436  B.  C.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  himfelf  by  ma¬ 
king  mufical  inftruments,  and  gave  his  fon  a  liberal 
education.  Ifocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus, 

Gorgias,  and  other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured  at 
firfl  to  declaim  in  public,  but  without  fuccefs  •/ he 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  inftru61iug  his  fcho- 
lavs,  and  making  private  orations.  He  always  fhowed 
great  love  for  his  country  ;  and  being  informed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abftained  four  days 
from  eating,  and  died,  aged  98.  There  are  ftill  ex¬ 
tant  21  of  his  difeourfes  or  orations,  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  performances,  and  have  been  tranfiated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Wolfius.  Ifocrates  particularly 
excelled  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  expreffions.  There  are  alfo  nine  letters 
attributed  to  him. 

ISOETES,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

ISOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a  bifhop’s 
ite.  It  is  a  fea-port  town,  and  is  feated  1 5  miles 
foutli  eaft  of  St  Severina.  E.  Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat. 

39*  *• 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  figures,  in  Geometry, 
are  fuch  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
polyandria  clafs,’  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  26th  order,  MultiJiliquce .  See  Botany 
hid  ex. 

ISOSCELES  triangle,  in  Geometry,  one  that 
has  two  equal  Tides. 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Spau¬ 
hawn,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  fituated  in  the  province 
of  Irac  Agemi,  or  Perfia  Proper,  upon  the  ruins,  as 
generally  fuppofed,  of  the  ancient  Hecatompylos,  or, 
as  others  think  of  the  Afpa  of  Ptolemy.  Moft  of  the 
eaftern  aftronomers  and  geographers  place  it  in  N.  Lat. 

32.  25.  E.  Long.  86.  40.  It  ftands  in  a  very  extenfive 
plain,  furrounded  by  mountains  \  and  has  eight  diftri&s 
belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  400  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  fea- 
fons,  and  the  fine  temperature  of  the  air,  all  confpire  to 
render  Ifpahan  one  of  the  moft  charming  and  delightful 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the 
prefent  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity  ,  and  the  two  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided,  preferve  the  names  of  two  con¬ 
tiguous  towns,  from  the  junction  of  which  it  was  form¬ 
ed.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe,  notwithftanding  their 
neighbourhood,  bear  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  each 
other ;  which  they  difeover  on  all  public  occafions. 

Spauhawn  owes  the  glory  it  now  poflefles  to  the  great 
Shah  Abas ;  who,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Lar  and  Ormus,  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this 
place,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  between  the 
years  1620  and  1628.  The  mountains,  with  which 
this  city  is  furrounded,  defend  it  alike  from  the  fultry 
heats  of  fummer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  winter 
.  feafon  :  and  the  plain  on  which  it  ft  an  ds  is  watered  by 
feveral  rivers,  which  contribute  alike  to  its  ornament 
and  ufe.  Of  thefe  rivers,  the' Zenderoud,  after  being 
joined  by  the  Mahmood,  pafles  by  Spauhawn  \  where  it 
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horfeback  5  the  fecond  is,  that  there  are  many  wells  or 


pits  in  them,  which  are  not  lefs  dangerous  ;  the  third 
arifes  from  the  people’s  emptying  all  their  ordure  from 
the  tops  of  their  houfes  :  this  laft,  indeed,  is  in  fome 
meafure  qualified  by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its 
being  quickly  removed  by  the  peafants,  who  carry  it 
away  to  dung  Their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and 
others  ten  gates,  befides  pofterns  ;  but  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  The  three  principal  fuburbs  annexed  to  it 
are,  Abas-Abad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belonging 
to  the  people  of  Tauris  •,  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a  colony 
of  Armenians,  called  by  fome  New  Julfa,  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  fituated  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  upon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  original  inhabitants 
of  New  Julfa  were  brought  \  and  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as 
the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Abad,  the  ftreet  of  the 
magians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  profefiors  of  magifm, 
or  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians.  The  river  Zen¬ 
deroud  feparates  the  city  of  Ifpahan  and  Abas-Abad 
from  Julfa  and  Ghebr-Abad.  This  city  has  fuffered 
greatly  fince  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful  rebel¬ 
lion  in  1721  j  the  whole  kingdom  from  that  period,  till 
a  few  years  ago,  having  been  almoft  a  continued  feene 
of  blood,  ravages,  and  confufion.  A  celebrated  mo¬ 
dem  traveller,  who  was  on  the  fpot,  tells  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many  years  before  the  above 
revolution  happened,  amounted  to  30,000  fouls  \  had 
13  churches,  and  above  100  priefts  \  ,and  paid  the  Per- 
fian  court  200  tomans  *  yearly  for  the  free  exercife  of*  The  to- 
their  religion  :  that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were  broad  and  man  *s  rec 
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handfome,  and  planted  with  trees,  with  canals  and  \  ftcr 
fountains  in  the  middle  ;  others  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  arched  a-top  •  others  again,  though  extremely  nar¬ 
row,  as  well  as  turning  and  winding  many  ways,  were 
of  an  incredible  length,  and  refembled  fo  many  laby¬ 
rinths  :  that,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  there 
were  public  walks  adorned  with  plane-trees  on  either 
hand,  and  ways  paved  with  ftones,  fountains,  and  cif- 
terns  :  that  there  were  above  ioo  caravanferas  for  the 
ufe  of  merchants  and  travellers,  many  of  which  were 
built  by  the  kings  and  prime  nobility  of  Perfia:  that,  as 
little  rain  fell  there,  the  ftreets  were  frequently  full  of 
duft,  which  rendered  the  city  difagreeable  during  a. 

confiderablq. 
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Ifpahan  confiderable  part  of  the  fummer  ;  that  the  citizens, 
II.  however,  to  make  this  inconvenience  more  tolerable, 
flraciites.  upej  t0  water  them  when  the  weather  was  warmer  than 
ufual :  that  there  was  a  caftle  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
town,  which  the  citizens  looked  upon  as  impregnable, 
in  which  the  public  money,  and  moft  of  the  military 
ftores,  were  faid  to  be  kept  :  that,  notwithftanding  the 
baths  and  caravanferas  were  almoft  innumerable,  there 
was  not  one  public  hofpital :  that  moft  of  the  public 
buildings  were  rather  neat  than  magnificent,  though  the 
great  meydan  or  market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which 
is  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the 
alley  denominated  To  her  bag  adjoining  to  it,  made  a 
very  grand  appearance  :  that  the  former  contained  the 
royal  mofque  ;  the  building  denominated  hayserich , 
where  all  forts  of  foreign  commodities  were  expofed  to 
fale  ;  and  the  mint,  ftyled  by  the  Perfians  ferret  a-hhoneh, 
where  the  current  money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined  : 
that,  befides  the  native  Perfians,  there  were  then  in 
Ifpahan  above  10,000  Indians  all  fupported  by  trade  ; 
20,000  Georgians,  Circaflians,  and  Tartars  of  Daghe- 
ftan  or  Lefgees,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Englifti, 
Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  a  few  French  :  that  the  Capu¬ 
chins,  difcalceated  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  Jefuits, 
Dominicans,  and  Auftin  friars,  had  likewife  their  con¬ 
vents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make  any  con¬ 
verts  *,  and  that  there  were  above  100  mofques  and  pub¬ 
lic  colleges.  But  fince  the  fatal  period  above  mention¬ 
ed,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almoft  totally  abandoned  by 
the  Armenians.  The  government  of  Ifpahan,  twenty- 
three  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  comprehending 
feveral  diftri£ls,  moft  of  them  formerly  well  peopled, 
appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better  than  a  defert ; 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile  and  delightful 
tra6l  being  fled  and  difperfed.  Multitudes  of  them  had 
taken  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Loriftan, 
lying  between  Ifpahan  and  Suffer,  whofe  lands  were  left 
untilled,  and  their  houfes  mouldered  into  ruins.  In 
fliort,  all  the  diftrefl'es  of  an  unfuccefsful  war,  or  the  in- 
vafion  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  could  not  have  plunged 
the  people  of  Ifpahan  into  greater  mifery  than  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  their  tyrannical  king  Nadir  Shah,  who  feemed 
more  felicitous  to  humble  his  own  fubje6ls  than  his  ene¬ 
mies.  See  Persia. 

ISPIDA.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the  angel  gave  Jacob, 
after  having  wrreftled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim 
or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2,  and  28,  29,  30,  and  PIo- 
fea  xii.  3.).  It  fignifies  a  conqueror  of  God ,  ova  prince 
of  God \  or,  according  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a  man 
who  fees  God. 

By  the  name  of  Ifrael  is  fometimes  underftood  the 
perfon  of  Jacob  ;  fometimes  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael, 
or  the  whole  race  of  Jacob;  and  fometimes  the  king, 
dom  of  Ifrael,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  diftinft  from  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  * 

ISRAELITES,  the  defendants  of  Ifrael ;  who 
were  at  firft  called  Hebrews ,  by  reafon  of  Abraham, 
who  came  from  the  other  fide'  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and 
afterwards  Ifraelites ,  from  Ifrael  the  father  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  ;  and  laftly  Jews ,  particularly  after 
their  return  from  the  caDtivity  of  Babylon,  becaufe  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much  ftronger  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  fcarcely 
any  knowledge  of  this  tribe.  •  * 


ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine  by  I  Fa  char 
tribes  ;  lying  to  the  fouth  ol  Zabulon,'  fo  as  by  a  liar-  ^ 
row  flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zanulon  and 
Manafleh,  (Jo(h.  xix.).  But  whether  it  reached  to  the 
fea,  is  a  queftion  ;  fome  holding  that  it  did  :  an  after- 
tion  not  eafy  to  be  proved,  as  Jolliua  makes  no  mention 
of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  Jofephus  extend  it 
farther  than  to  Mount  Carmel;  and  in  Jofh.  xvii.  10. 

Afher  is  faid  to  touch  Manafleh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  Iftachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Berry,  which 
carries  on  a  trade  in  wood,  cattle,  cloth,  hats,  and 
ftockings  ;  is  feated  partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  an 
eminence.  E.  Long.  2.5.  N.  Lat.  46.  57. 

ISSUE,  in  common-law,  has  various  applications; 
being  fometimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  his  wife — fometimes  for  profits  grow¬ 
ing  from  amercements  or  fines — fometimes  for  pro¬ 
fits  of  lands  and  tenements — but  more  frequently 
for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon 
the  parties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial  of  the 
jury. 

In  all  thefe  occafions,  iffue  has  but  one  fignification, 
which  is,  an  effe6t  of  a  caufe  preceding  ;  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  effe6t  of  the  marriage  between  the  pa¬ 
rents  ;  the  profits  growing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from  the 
puniftiment  of  any  man’s  offence,  are  the  effect  of  his 
tranfgreflion  ;  the  point  referred  to  the  trial  of  twelve 
men  is  the  effe£l  of  pleading,  or  procefs.  See  Plea 
and  Iffue . 

ISSUES,  in  Surgery ,  are  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
edly  by  the  furgeon  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
Igept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  prefervation  and  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  Ajazo,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  fea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scanderoon.  E.  Long.  36.  29.  N.  Lat.  36.  56. 

Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pafs  between  the 
mountains  and  the  fea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought  his 
fecond  battle  with  Darius.  One  great  caufe  of  the  de¬ 
feat  which  the  Perfians  received  here  was  the  bad  con¬ 
duct  of  their  monarch,  who  led  his  numerous  forces  in¬ 
to  a  narrow  place,  where  th°y  had*  not  room  to  a6L 
Alexander  was  fo  much  furpnfed  when  he  firft  received 
the  news  that  Darius  was  behind  him,  that  he  could 
fcarcely  believe  it  to  be  true  :  but  when  he  was  tho¬ 
roughly  fatisfied  of  the  fa61,  and  that  Darius  had  again 
paffed  the  river  Pinarus,  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
wherein,  without  afking  any  body’s  advice,  he  only  told 
them,  that  he  hoped  they  would  remember  their  former 
a&ions  ;  and  that  they,  who  were  always  conquerors, 
were  about  to  fight  people  who  were  always  beat.  He 
further  obferved,  that  Darius  feemed  to  be  infatuated, 
fince  he  had  with  fuch  expedition  quitted  an  open  and 
champaign  country,  where  his  numbers  might  have  a 61-  * 
ed  with  advantage,  to  fight  in  a  place  inclofed,  wrhere 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and 
where  his  numbers  could  only  incommode  him.  He 
then  made  the  neceflary  difpofitions  Tor  repaffing  the 
mountains,  polled  guards  where  he  found  them  necef- 
fary,  and  then  commanded  his  troops  to  refrefh  them-*- 
felves,  and  to  take  their  reft  till  morning. 

'  At  break  of  day  he  began  to  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  nis  forces  to  move  in  clofe  order  where  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  "to  extend  -themlelves  •  as  they 
Z  z  2  had 
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lffus.  had  more  room  j  the  right  wing  keeping  always  clofe 
— to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  fea-fhore.  On 
the  right  there  was  a  battalion  of  heavy-armed  troops, 
befides  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nicanor 
the  fon  of  Parmenio.  Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Coenus  and  Perdiccas  }  and 
on  the  left  the  refpedlive  bodies  commanded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  foot  appointed  to 
fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus  ;  but  the 
whole  left  vring  was  committed  to  Parmenio,  with 
ilrifl  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  fea-lhore,  left 
the  Perfians  lhould  fur  round  them.  Darius  ordered 
20,000  *  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw  up  the  reft.  His  firft 
line  confifted  of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left  60,000  heavy-armed  tropps, 
being  the  utmoft  the  ground  would  allow.  On  the  left, 
towards  the  mountain,  he  polled  20,000  men,  which, 
from  the  hollow  lituation  of  the  place,  were  brought 
quite  behind  Alexander’s  right  wing.  The  reft  of  his 
troops  were  formed  into  clofe  and  ufelefs  lines  behind 
the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in  all  of  600, oco 
men.  When  this  was  done,  he  fuddenly  recalled  the 
horfe  wdio  had  retired,  fending  part  of  them  to  take  poft 
on  his  right  againft  the  Macedonians  commanded  by 
Parmenio  \  and  the  reft  lie  ordered  to  the  left  towards 
the  mountain  :  but,  finding  them  unferviceable  there, 
he  fent  the;  greateft  part  of  them  to  the  right  ;  and  then 
took  upon  himfelf,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Per- 
lian  kings,  the  command  of  the  main  body.  As  foon 
as  Alexander  perceived  that  the  weight  of  the  Perfian 
hotfe  was  dilpofed  againft  his  left  wing,  he  difpatched, 
with  as  much  fecrecy  as  he  could,  the  Theffalian  ca¬ 
valry  thither,  and  fupplied  their  places  on  the  right  by 
fome  brigades  of  horfe  from  the  van,  and  light-armed 
troops.  He  alfo  made  fuch  difpofitions,  that,  notwith- 
lfanding  the  mighty  advantage  of  the  hollow  mountain, 
the  Perfians  could  not  furround  him.  But,  as  thefe 
precautions  had  confiderably  weakened  the  centre  of  his 
army,  he  ordered  thofe  advanced  polls  on  the  enemy’s 
left,  of  which  he  was  moft  apprehenfive,  to  be  attacked 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight  \  and,  when  they 
were  ealily  driven  from  them,  he  recalled  as  many 
troops  as  were  neceffary  to  ftrengthen  his  centre. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  flri£l 
command,  that  his  army  lhould  march  very  llowly. 
As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  troops  fixed  in  their  polls, 
and  in  fome  places  threw  up  ramparts  ;  whence  the 
Macedonians  rightly  obferved,  that  he  thought  himfelf 
already  a  prifoner.  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the  right 
wing  engaged  firft,  and  without  any  difficulty  broke  and 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But,  endeavouring 
to  pafs  the  river  Pinarus  after  them,  his  troops  in  fome 
meafure  lofing  their  order,  the  Greek  mercenaries  fell 
upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them  fight,  not  only  for 
victory,  but  for  their  lives.  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Seleu- 
cus,  and  1 20  Macedonians  of  fome  rank,  were  killed 
upon  the  fpot.  IJut  t^le  f°ot  ncxt  t0  Alexander’s  right 
wing  coming  in  feafonably  to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the 
mercenaries  in  flank,  amongft  whom  a  dreadful  carnage 
was  made  )  they  being  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  the 
horfe  and  light-armed  troops,  which  at  firft  purfued  the 
left  wing,  and  the  foot  that  now  paffed  the  river.  The 
Perfian  horfe  on  the  right  ftill  fought  gallantly  \  but, 
when  they  were  thoroughly  informed  of  the  rout  of 


their  left  wing  and  of  the  definition  of  the  Greek  mer-  ifiTus, 
cenaries,  and  that  Darius  himfelf  was  fled,  they  began  Ifthmia. 
to  break,  and  betake  themfelves  to  flight  alfo.  The  • 

Theffalian  cavalry  purfued  them  clofe  at  the  heels  $  and 
the  narrow  craggy  roads  incommoded  them  exceeding¬ 
ly,  fo  that  vaft  numbers  of  them  perilhed.  As  for  Da¬ 
rius,  he  fled,  foon  after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  in  a 
chariot  with  a  few  of  his  favourites  ;  as  far  as  the  coun¬ 
try  was  plain  and  open,  he  efcaped  well  enough  5  but, 
when  the  roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted 
it,  and  mounting  a  horfe,  rode  all  the  night  :  his  cha¬ 
riot,  in  which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  carried  them  back  to  his 
camp. 

In  refpe£l  to  the  battle  of  IfTus,  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  Alexander  looked  everywhere  about  for  Darius  5 
and,  as  foon  as  he  difeovered  him,  with  his  handful  of 
guards  attacked  him  and  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  army 
which  was  about  him  5  being  as  defirous  of  obtaining 
this  vidlory  by  his  perfonal  valour,  as  of  fubduing  the 
Perfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his  foldiers.  But 
when  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  faw  Alexander’s 
defign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought  to  accomplifh  it,  he 
threw  himfelf,  with  the  horfe  who  were  about  him,  be¬ 
tween  hjs  brother’s  chariot  and  the  enemy,  where  an 
obftinate  fight  was  maintained,  till  the  dead  bodies  rofe 
like  an  entrenchment  about  the  chariot  of  Darius.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Perfian  nobility  were  flain,  and  Alexander 
himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  At  laft  the  horfes 
in  the  chariot  of  Darius  ftarted,  and  became  fo  unruly, 
that  the  king  himfelf  wras  forced  to  take  the  reins  5  the 
enemy,  however,  prefled  fo  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  call  for  another  chariot,  and  mounted  it 
in  great  danger.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rout, 
which  foon  after  became  general.  According  to  this 
author,  the  Perfians  loft  200,000  foot,  and  10,000 
horfe  y  the  Macedonians  300  foot,  and  150  horfe. 

Juftin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfian  army  confided  of 
400,000  foot,  and  ioc,ooo  horfe.  He  fays,  that  the 
battle  was  hard  fought ;  that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded  ;  and  that  the  Perfians  ftill  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpeedily  and  totally  routed  :  he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  which  he  fays  amounted  to  61,000  foot, 

10,000  horfe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners  }  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  he  fays  there  fell  no  more  than  130  foot,  and 
150  horfe.  Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians  there  fell 
100,000  loot,  and  10,000  horfe  :  of  Alexander’s  army 
504,  he  fays,  were  wounded  ^  32  foot  and  150  horfe 
killed.  That  we  may  not  fufpedl  any  error  in  tranf- 
cribers,  his  own  obfervation  confirms  the  fa£l  :  Tantulo 
impetidio  ingens  viBoria  Jietit ,  “  So  final  1  was  the  coft  of 
fo  great  a  vidlory.” 

ISTHMIA,  or  Isthmian  Games  ;  one  of  the  four 
folemn  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  ia 
Greece.  They  had  the  name  from  the  ifthmus.of  Co¬ 
rinth,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  firft  infti- 
tution,  according  to  Paufanias,  they  confided  only  of 
funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Melicertes  : 
but  Thefeus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  in  emu-* 
lation  of  Hercules,  who  had  appointed  games  at  Olym¬ 
pia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  thofe  to  Neptune, 
his  reputed  father,  who  was  regarded  as  the  particular 
prote&or  of  the  ifthmus  and  commerce  of  Corinth.  The 
fame  trials  of  jQcill  were  exhibited  here  as  at  the  other 
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three  facred  games  ;  and  particularly  thofe  of  mufic  and 
poetry.  Thefe  games,  in  which  the  victors  were  only 
rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaves,  were  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence  and  fplendor  as  long  as  paga- 
nifm  continued  to  be  the  eftablifned  religion  of  Greece  ; 
nor  were  they  omitted  even  when  Corinth  was  facked 
and  burnt  by  Mumniius  the  Roman  general ;  at  which 
time  the  care  of  them  wTas  transferred  to  the  Sicyonians,' 
but  was  reftored  again  to  the  Corinthians  when  their  ci¬ 
ty  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHftlUS,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  of  ground, 
which  joins  two  continents ;  or  joins  a  peninfula  to 
the  terra  firma,  and  feparates  two  leas.  See  Penin¬ 
sula. 

The  mod  celebrated  idhmufes  are  that  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America  ;  that 
of  Suez,  wThich  conne£ls  Ada  and  Africa  ;  that  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  or  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Morea  ;  that  of  Crim- 
Tartary,  otherwife  called  Tauvica  Cherfonefus  ;  that  of 
the  peninfula  Romania,  and  Erifto,  or  the  ifthmus  of 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  twelve  furlongs  broad,  being 
that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut  through.  The  an¬ 
cients  had  feveral  dedgns  of  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  which  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about  ten  miles  over; 
but  they  wrere  all  in  vain,  the  invention  of  fluices  being 
not  then  known.  There  have  been  attempts  too  for 
cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  to  make  a  communication 
between  the  Red  fea  and  the  Mediterranean  :  but  thefe 
alfo  failed  ;  and  in  one  of  them  a  king  of  Egypt  is  faid 
to  have  loft  120,000  men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea.  It 
is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  fea.  The  air  is  unwholefome, 
efpecially  near  the  coaft  ;  but  the  foil  produces  plenty 
of  wTine,  oil,  and  paftures  ;  there  are  alfo  quarries  of  dne 
marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and 
the*  other  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Cabo  d’lftria  is  the 
capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy.'  See  the 
article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin  ; 
and  of  all  the  languages  formed  from  the  L^lin,  there 
is  none  w7hich  carries  with  it  more  vidble  marks  of  its 
original  than  the  Italian. 

It  is  accounted  one  of  the  molt  perfect  among  the 
modern  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indeed,  that  it  has 
too  many  diminutives  and  fuperlatives,  or  rather  aug- 
mentatives  ;  but  without  any  great  reafon  :  for  if  thofe 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  juft 
ideas  of  things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  pleo- 
nafms  and  hyperboles. 

The  language  correfponds  to  the  genius  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  flow  and  thoughtful :  accordingly  their 
language  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly  ;  and  many 
of  their  words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great  degree. 
They  have  a  great  tafte  for  mudc  ;  and  to  gratify  their 
padion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of  their  pri¬ 
mitive  words;  leaving  out  confonants,  taking  in  vowels, 
foftening  and  lengthening  out  their  terminations,  for 
the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  muficaL, 
and  fucceeds  better  than  a^y  other  in  operas  and  fome 
parts  of  poetry  :  but  it  fails  in  ftrength  and  nervouf- 
nefs ;  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  from  the 
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Latin,  become  fo  far  difguifed  that  they  are  not  eauly  Italic  clia- 
known  again.  rafter  ^ 

The  multitude  of  fovereign  ftates  into  which  Italy  has 
been  divided  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  different 
dialefls  in  that  language  ;  wThich,  however,  are  all 
good  in  the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The  Tufcan 
is  ufually  preferred  to  the  other  diale£ts,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  cities ;  wThence 
the  Italian  proverb,  Lingua  Tofcana  in  bocca  Romana. 

The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underftood 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  is  frequently  fpoken  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  At  Conftantinople,  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is 
ufed  as  commonly  as  the  language  of  the  country  :  in¬ 
deed  in  thofe  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tuf- 
cany,  but  is  corrupted  with  many  of  the  proper  words 
and  idioms  of  the  place  ;  whence  it  takes  a  new  name, 
and  is  called  Frank  Italian . 

ITALIC  character,  in  Printing.  See  Letter. 

ITALIC  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  B&- 
tica  in  Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  after  finifhing 
the  Spanifh  war,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  fol— 
diers.  At  firft  it  w7as  a  municipium  ;  afterwards  a  co¬ 
lony  :  which  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a  municipium  being  beyond 
thofe  of  a  colony  (Gcllius).  Famous  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus.  Now  Sevilla  Vieja ,  fcarcely^ 
four  miles  from  Seville  ;  a  fmall  village  of  Andalufta 
on  the  Guadalquivir. — Corfniurri  in  Italy  was  thus  alfo 
called. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fineft  countries  of  Europe,  ly¬ 
ing  between  7  and  10  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  be¬ 
tween  37  and  46  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  On  the  north, 
north- weft,  and  north- eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  France, 
Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Germa¬ 
ny  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea  or  gulf  of  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  its  figure  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aofta,  at  the  foot  of  the, 

Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  Calabria,  is 
about  600  miles  ;  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  be¬ 
ing  in  fome  places  near  400  miles,  in  others  not  above 
25  or  30.  ^  1 

Italy  wTas  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Satur-  Its  different" 
nia ,  Oenotria ,  Hefperia ,  and  Aufonia.  It  was  called nanleSj 
Saturn ia  from  Saturn  \  who,  being  driven  out  of 
Crete  by  his  ion  Jupiter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  Oenotria  and  Aufonia  are 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians 
and  Aufones  ;  and  that  of  Hefperia  or  Wejiern  was 
given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  fituation  with  refpeft 
to  Greece.  The  name  of  Italia ,  or  Italy ,  which  in 
procefs  of  time  prevailed  all  over  the  reft,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  Italus ,  a  king  of  the  Siculi  :  by  others, 
from  the  Greek  word  Italos ,  ftgnifying  an  ox  ;  this 
country  abounding,  by  reafon  of  its  rich  paftures, 
with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  ftze  and  beauty.  All 
thefe  names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
country.  2 

This  country,  like  moft  others,  was  in  ancient  times  Divifion  i» 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  ftates  and  king-  a.ncicnt 
doms.  Afterwards  when  the  Gauls  fettled  in  thetimes* 
wcftern, .  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the  eaftern  parts, 

it 
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Italy.  It  was  divided,  with  refpeCt  to  its  inhabitants,  into 
three  great  parts,  viz.  Gallia  Cifalpina,  Italy  properly 
fo  called,  and  Magna  Grcecia.  The  mod  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  poffeffed  by 
the  Gauls  5  and  hence  took  the  name  of  Gallia ,  with 
the  epithets  of  Cifalpina  and  Chsrior ,  becaufe  they  lay 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Rome  ;  and  Togata , 
with  relation  to  the  Roman  gown  or  drefs  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed ;  but  this  laft  epithet  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  former.  This  appellation  was  an¬ 
tiquated  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when  the  divifion 
of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,  introduced  by  that 
prince,  took  place.  Hence  it  is  that  the  name  of  Cif- 
clpbie  Gaul  frequently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  flou- 
rilhed  before,  and  fcarce  ever  in  tliofe  who  wrote  af¬ 
ter,  the  reign  of  Augullus.  This  country  extended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Aefus  *,  or,  as  Pliny 
will  have  it,  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  in  the  ancient  Pi- 
cenum.  On  the  north,  it  was  divided  from  Rhaetia 
by  the  Alps,  called  Alpes  Rhaiiccc ;  and  from  Illyricum 
by  the  river  Formio  :  but  on  this  fide,  tire  borders  of 
Italy  were,  in  Pliny’s  time,  extended  to  the  river 
Arfia  in  Iftria.  On  the  fouth,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
guftic  fea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etruria  ; 
fo  that  under  the  common  name  of  Cifalpine  Gaul 
were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the -Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Subalpine 
countries ,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cifpadana  and  Tranfpadana. 
Italy ,  properly  fo  called,  extended,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento, 
now  the  Fortore  *,  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Macra  to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele.  Magna  Grsecia 
comprifed  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  It  was  called  Greece ,  becaufe  moil  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  on  the  coaft  were  Greek  colonies.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  gave  it  the  name  of  Great ,  not  as  if  it  was  larger 
than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of  oftentation,  as  Pliny 
informs  us. 

All  thefe  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  different  nations  fettled  at  different  times,  and 
from  many  different  parts.  The  names  of  the  moll 
remarkable  of  them  were  the  Aborigines ,  or  thofe  whofe 
origin  was  utterly  unknown,  and  confequently  w’ere 
thought  to  have  none  ;  the  Sabines ,  Hetrurians  or  Tuf- 
3  cans,  the  Umbri ,  Sammies,  Campani,  Apulii,  Calabrii, 

Subdued  by  Lucanii,  the  Bruttii,  and  the  Latins.  From  a  colony 

the  Ro-  of  the  latter  proceeded  the  R  omans,  who  gradually 

mans.  fubdued  all  thefe  nations  one  after  another,  and  held 

them  in  fubje&ion  for  upwards  of  700  years.  All 
thefe  nations  wrere  originally  brave,  hardy,  temperate, 
and  well  fkilled  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  Romans 
much  more  fo  than  the  reft.  Their  fubje&ion  to 
Rome,  however,  inured  them  to  flavery  ;  their  oppref- 
lion  by  the  emperors  broke  their  fpirit  *,  and  the  vaft 
wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
profperity,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  degene¬ 
racy  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  invade  the  empire  in  innumerable  multi¬ 
tudes,  Though  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return  *,  and  it  was  found  neceffary  to  take  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  into  the  Roman  fervice,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  againft  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
3 


In  the  year  476,  the  Heruli,  prefuming  on  the  fervi-  Italy, 
ces  they  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  a  third  part 
of  the  lands  cf  Italy  *,  and  being  refufed,  choie  one  ^  t^e 
Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  valour  and  vuyu 
experience,  for  their  king  5  and  having  totally  de- 
ftroyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odcacer  king  of  Italy.  The  new  monarch,  however, 

'did  not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  but  fuffered  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
the  fenate,  confuls,  6tc.  as  before.  He  enjoyed  his  dig¬ 
nity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno,  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  being  hard  preffed  by  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  advifed  him  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  Odoacer,  whom  he  could  eafily  overcome,  and 
thus  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  one  of  the  fined;  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world.  5 

Theodoric  accepted  the  propofal  with  great  joy,  Invaded  by 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  number 
of  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  children,  ^ 
and  effects,  on  waggons.  Several  Romans  of  great6 
diftin&ion  attended  him  in  this  war  •,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofe  to  remain 
in  Thrace,  where  they  became  a  feparate  nation,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  being  deftitute  of  (hipping,  were  obliged  to 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  Their  march  was  performed 
in  the  depth  of  winter  }  and  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  their  army.  They 
were  alfo  oppofed  by  the  Gepidae  and  Sarmatians  j  but 
at  laft  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome 
every  other  obftacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sontius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aquileia,  where  he  halted  for  lome  time 
to  refrefh  his  troops.  Here  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  but  compofed 
of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  refpec- 
tive  chiefs,  and  confequently  without  fufficient  union  $ 
or  zeal  for  the  common  caufe.  Theodoric  therefore  Odoacer  de- 
gained  an  eafy  victory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie-feated. 
ces,  and  took  their  camp.  Odoacer  retired  to  the 
plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped  there  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  the  city  5  but  Theodoric  purfued  him  clofe, 
and  foon  forced  him  to  a  fecond  engagement.  The 
Goths  obtained  another  victory  5  but  it  coft  them  dear. 

Odoacer’s  men  made  a  much  better  refiftance  than 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  Tides.  The 
victory,  however,  was  fo  far  decifive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna  ;  fo  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field,  befieged  and  took  feveral  important  places,  and 
among  the  reft  Milan  .and  Pavia.  At  the  fame  time, 

Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer’s  forces,  de- 
ferted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ¬ 
ed  in  conjunction  with  a  Gothic  officer  in  purfuit  of 
his  fovereign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Faenza,  where  he  was  clofely  be¬ 
fieged  by  Tufa ;  but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  mafter,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  feveral  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under  him.  Thefe  were  fent  in 
irons  to  Ravenna  5  and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 
deric,  one  of  Theodoric’s  allies,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againft  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  recovered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of 

Milan, 
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Milan,  and  at  laft  befieged  Theodoric  himfelf  in 
via.  The  Goths,  having  brought  all  their  families  and 
effects  along  with  them,  were  greatly  diftreffed  for 
want  of  room  ;  and  mud  have  undoubtedly  fubmitted, 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
felves.  The  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  ruin 
of  Odoaccr.  Theodoric  finding  that  the  enemy  re¬ 
mitted  the  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  to  Alaric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  had  fet¬ 
tled  in  Gaul.  As  tire  Vifigoths  and  Oftrogoths  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame  nation,  and  the  Vifigoths 
had  received  among  them  fome  years  before  a  great 
number  of  Oftrogoths  under  the  condu£l  of  Videmer 
coufin-german  to  Theodoric,  the  fupplies  were  readily 
granted.  The  inaction  of  the  enemy  gave  thefe  fuc- 
cours  time  to  arrive  ;  upon  which  Theodoric  inftantly 
joined  them,  and  marching  againft  his  enemies  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  Odoacer  again  took  refuge 
in  Ravenna,  but  was  clofely  befieged  by  Theodoric  in 
490.  The  fiege  lafted  three  years  *,  during  which  O- 
doacer  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  the  befiegers  with  his  fallics.  Theodoric, 
however,  impatient  of  delay,,  leaving  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade  the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  againft 
the  ftrong  holds  which  Odoacer  had  garrifoned.  All 
thefe  he  reduced  with  little  difficulty*,  and  in  492  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fiege  of  Ravenna.  The  befieged  were 
now  reduced  to  great  ftraits  both  by  the  enemy  with¬ 
out  and  a  famine  within,  the  price  of  wheat  being  rifen 
to  fix  pieces  of  gold  per  buihel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goths  were  quite  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
fuch  a  long  fiege  *,  fo  that  both  parties  being  willing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  fent  John  bifhop  of 
Ravenna  to  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommodation. 
Jornandes  informs  us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his 
life  ;  which  Theodoric  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn 
oath,  to  grant  him  :  but  Procopius  fays,  that  they 
agreed  to  live  together  on  equal  terms.  This  laft 
feems  very  improbable  :  but  whatever  were  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric  did  not 
keep  them  ;  for  having  a  few  days  after  invited  Odoa¬ 
cer  to  a  banquet,  he  difpatched  him  with  his  own 
hand.  All  his  fervants  and  relations  w*ere  maffacred 
at  #the  fame  time  :  except  his  brother  Arnulphus,  and 
a  few  more,  who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their 
g  efcape,  and  retired  beyond  the  Danube. 

Theodoric  Thus  Theodoric  became  m after  of  all  Italy,  and 
proclaimed  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  king  of  that  country,  as 
king  of  Ita- Odoacer  had  done  before  5  though,  with  a  pretended 
his  power eS^e^erence  t0  ernPeror  Conftantinople,  he  fent 
with  mode-me^engers  diking  liberty  to  affume  that  title  after  he 
ration.  had  a  dually  taken  it.  Having  fecured  his  new  king¬ 
dom  as  well  as  he  could  by  foreign  alliances,  Theodoric 
next  applied  himfelf  to  legiflation,  and  enabled  many 
-  falutary  laws  befides  thofe  of  the  Romans  which  he  re¬ 
tained.  He  chofe  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  in  order  to  be  near  at  hand  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  The  provinces  were 
governed  by  the  fame  magiftrates  that  had  prefided 
over  them  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  viz,  the  confu- 
lares ,  correctors,  and  prcvfides.  But  befides  thefe,  he 
fent,  according  to  the  cuftora  of  the  Goths,  inferior 
judges,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  counts,  to  each 
city.  Thefe  were  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  to  decide 
all  coutroverfies  and  difputes.  And  herein  the  polity 
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Pa-  of  the  Goths  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in  Italy, 
the  Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by  ""** 

a  confularis,  a  corrector,  or  a  praefes,  who  refided  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  had  at 
a  great  charge  from  the  moft  remote  parts  4  but  Theo¬ 
doric,  befides  thefe  officers,  appointed  not  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  but  in  every  fmall  town  and  village, 
inferior  magiftrates  of  known  integrity,  who  were  to 
adminifter  juftice,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who 
had  law-fuits  the  trouble  and  expence  of  recurring  to 
the  governor  of  the  whole  province  ;  no  appeals  to  di- 
ftant  tribunals  being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the 
greateft  importance,  or  in  cafes  of  manifeft  injuftice. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  Theodoric  Italy  enjoy¬ 
ed  as  great  happinefs  as  had  been  experienced  under 
the  very  beft  emperors.  As  be  had  made  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  laws  except  that  above  mentioned  ;  fo  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors  ;  but  was,  on  all  oc- 
cafions  of  public  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit 
them  than  moft  of  the  emperors  had  been.  He  did 
not  treat  the  natives  as  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered 
them.  Thefe  ftripped  the  ancient  proprietors  of  their 
lands,  eftates,  and  poiTeftions,  dividing  them  among 
their  chiefs  \  and  giving  to  one  a  province  with  the 
title  of  duke,  to  another  a  frontier  country  with  the 
title  of  marquis  ;  to  fome  a  city  with  the  title  of  count ,  , 
to  others  a  caftle  or  village  with  the  title  of  baron .  But 
Theodoric,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  governing  after 
the  Roman  manner.,  and  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and 
inftitutions,  left  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bis 
ancient  property.  As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf, 
like  moft  of  his  countrymen,  profeffed  the  tenets  of 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubje&s  to  profefs  the  orthodox 
do&rine  without  moleftation,  giving  liberty  even  to 
the  Goths  to  renounce  the  dodtrines  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  embrace  the  contrary  opinions. 

In  fhort,  his  many  virtues,  and  the.  happinefs  of  his 
fubjedls,  are  celebrated  by  all  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times.  The  end  of  his  reign,  however,  was  fullied  by 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  pliilofopher  Boethius,  and  9 
his  father-in-law  Symmachus.  They  were  both  behead-  Beheads 
ed  in  Pavia,  on  an  unjuft  fufpicion  of  treafon  ;  and  B°ethius 
fcarce  was  the  fentence  put  in  execution  when  the  king  ^chus”* 
repented,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  pungent  and  dies  of 
forrow.  The  excefs  of  his  grief  affiedled  his  underftand-  grief, 
ing  :  for  not  long  after,  the  head  of  a  large  fifti  being 
ferved  up  to  fupper,  he  fancied  the  head  of  the  fifh  to 
be  that  of  Symmachus  threatening  him  in  a  ghaftly 
manner.  Hereupon,  feized  with  horror  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  he  was  carried  to  his  bed* chamber,  where  he  died 
in  a  few  days,  on  the  2d  of  September  5  26. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  kingdom  devol¬ 
ved  to  Athalric  his  grandfon ;  who  being  at  that  time 
only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Amalafuntha  took 
upon  her  the  regency.  Her  adminiftration  was  equally 
upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf*,  but  the  barba-  10 
rians  of  whom  her  court  was  compofed,  finding  fault  Amalafim- 
with  the  encouragement  flie  gave  to  learning,  forced  ^ia  the  re“ 
her  to  abandon  the  education  of  her  fon.  The  latter  ven^equi 
thereupon  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  tnbly. 
behaved  to  his  mother  with  the  greateft  arrogance;  and, 
the  fa£lion  finding  themfelves  thus  ftrengthened,  at  laft 
commanded  the  queen  to  retire  from  court. 

Amalafuntha,  . 
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Amalafuntha,  exerting  her  authority,  feized  three  of  himfelf  had  expe&ed. 
the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition,  whom  (he  confined  in 
the  mod  remote  parts  of  Italy.  But  thefe  maintaining 
a  feCret  correfpondence  with  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  never  ceafed  to  ftir  up  the  people  again#  her  ; 
i'nfomuch,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac¬ 
tion  might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refuge  in  his  domi¬ 
nions.  The  emperor  readily  complied  with  her  requeft, 
offering  a  noble  palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  habitation  ; 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  canfed  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  difturb- 
ances  arifing  thereupon,  fhe  did  not  accept  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  offer.  In  533,  Athalric  having  contra&ed  a 
lingering  diftemper  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch¬ 
eries,  Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  wa*s  threatened  in  cafe  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  delivering  it  up  to  Jullinian  :  but  before  her 
fcheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died.  Upon 
which  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Theodotus 
her  coufin  •,  obliging  him,  however,  to  fwear  that  he 
would  fuffer  her  to  enjoy  and  exercife  her  former  potver. 

■This  he  very  readily  did,  but  foon  forgot  his  promife  ; 

'and  when  ffie  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  it, 
caufed  her  to  be  feized  and  confined  in  an  ifiand  of  the 
lake  Bolfena  in  Tufcany.  But  as  Theodotus  had  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  conduCf  would  be  refented 
by  Juftinian,  he  obliged  her  to  tvrite  to  him  that  no 
injury  or  injuftice  had  been  done  her.  Along  w7ith 
this  letter  he  fent  one  written  by  himfelf,  and  filled 
with  heavy  complaints  again#  Amalafuntha.  The  em¬ 
peror,  however,  WTas  fo  far  from  giving  credit  to  what 
Theodotus  urged  again#  her,  that  he  openly  efpoufed 
her  caufe,  wrote  her  a  mo#  affe&ionate  letter,  and  af- 
fured  her  of  his  prote&ion.  But  before  this  letter 
could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  was  ftrangled  in 
the  bath  by  the  friends  of  thofe  whom  in  the  reign  of 
her  fon  Hie  had  defervedly  put  to  death  for  raifing  di- 
fiurbances  in  the#ate. 

On  the  newTs  of  Amalafuntha’s  death,  Juftinian  re- 
folved  upon  an  immediate  w7ar  wfith  the  Goths ;  and, 
to  facilitate  the  enterprife,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Franks  to  afiift  him.  To  his  folicitations 
he  added  a  large  fum  of  money ;  which  la#  wras  very 
acceptable  to  his  new  allies.  They  promifed  to  afiift 
the  emperor  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  ;  but  inftead 
of  performing  their  promife,  while  Juftinian’s  arms 
were  employed  againft  the  Goths,  Thierri,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Clovis,  feized  on  feveral  cities  of  Liguria,  the 
Alpes  Cottiae,  and  great  part  of  the  prefent  territory 
of  Venice,  for  himfelf.  Juftinian,  however,  found  fuf- 
ficient  resources  in  the  valour  of  Belifarius,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  defection  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
celebrated  general  wTas  vefted  with  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand,  and  abfolute  authority.  His  inftruCtions  w7ere 
to  pretend  a  vqyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Sicily }  and  if  he  thought  he  could  fuc- 
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The  ifiand  w?as  reduced  on  the  Italy* 
laft  of  December  535  *,  upon  which  Belifarius,  with-  (—\—f 
out  loft  of  time,  palled  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  purfued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrutium,  Lucania,  Pug¬ 
lia,  Calabria,  and  Samnium,  readily  lubmitting  to  him. 

The  city  of  Naples  endured  a  fiege  :  but  Belifarius 
entered  in  through  an  aqueduCl,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  foldiers. 

Theodotus  alarmed  at  thefe  fuccefies,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  carry  on  the  wrar, 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Juftinian  with  propofals  of  peace. 

He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  ifiand  of 
Sicily  •  to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a  crowm  of  gold 
weighing  300  pounds;  and  to  fupply  him  with  3000 
men  whenever  he  firould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 

Several  other  articles  wTere  contained  in  the  propofal, 
which  amounted  to  the  owming  of  Juftinian  for  his 
lord,  and  that  he  held  the  crown  of  Italy  only  through 
his  favour.  As  he  apprehended,  howrever,  that  thefe 
offers  might  not  yet  be  fatisfaClory,  he  recalled  his  13 

ambaffadors  for  further  orders.  They  were  now  de-  theodotus 

offers  to  re- 


kingdom. 


fired  to  inform  Juftinian,  that  Theodotus  was  willing  ^ 
to  refign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  himfelf - 
wfith  a  penfion  fuitable  to  his  quality.  But  he  obliged 
them  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  this  propofal,  till 
they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  firft  propofals  were  accordingly  reje&ed 
as  they  had  fuppofed  ;  upon  which  the  ambaffadors 
produced  the  fecond,  figned  by  Theodotus  himfelf, 
who  in  his  lettef  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  being  unacquainted  with  wTar,  and 
addi&ed  to  the  ltudy  of  philofophy,  he  preferred  his 
quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Juftinian,  tranfported  with  joy, 
and  imagining  the  war  already  finiftied,  anfwered  the 
king  in  a  moft  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wifdom, 
and  giving  him  befides  what  he  demanded  the  greateft 
honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  affigned  to  Theo¬ 
dotus  out  of  the  king’s  domain,  and  orders  were  dif- 
patched  to  Belifarius  to  take  poffefiion  of  Italy  in  his 
name. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  city  of  Salome, 
were  encountered  by  an  inferior  army  of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  above  mentioned. 

The  Goths  proved  victorious ;  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,  and  moft  of  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.  Mundus  marched  againft  the  enemy  to  re¬ 


venge 


the  death  of  his  fon  :  but  met  with  no  better 


ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there  ;  otherwife 
for  Africa,  without  difeovering  his  intentions, 
ther  general,  named  Mundus,  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Illyricum,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmatia, 
which  wTas  fubjeCl  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Salonae,  the  better  to  open  a  paffage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accomplifhed  without  difficulty,  and 
Belifarius  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sicily  fooner  than  he 
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fuccefs,  his  troops  being  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  engagement.  Upon  this  the  Romans  aban- 
doned  Salonge  and  all  Dalmatia  ;  and  Theodotus,  cla-  Theodotus 
ted  wfith  his  fuccefs,  refufed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the  refures  t0 
treaty.  Juftinian  difpatched  Conftantianus,  an  officer  °f  articles' of  ’ 
great  valour  and  experience,  into  Illyricum,  with  or-  tjie  treaty, 
ders  to  raife  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dalmatia ;  at 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Belifarius  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

The  Goths  were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits. 
Conftantianu«  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  Beli¬ 
farius  having  reduced  all  the  provinces  which  compofe 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  their 
king  incapable  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 

fembled 
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Italy.  femWed  without  his  con  Tent,  and  difpatched  ambaff 
w fadors  to  Belifarius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
propofals  were  reje£led  ;  and  Belifarius  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  nor  (heath 
T5  his  fword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  the  empire  to 
He  is  tie-  which  it  belonged.  The  Goths  finding  Theodotus 
poifd,  and  ftiH  ina8ive,  unanimoufly  depofed  him  ;  and  chofe  in 
cholenln  ^is  ^teac*  one  Vitiges,  a  man  great  valour,  but  of  a 

his  ftead.  mean  defcent.  Theodotus  fled  to  Ravenna  j  but  the 

new  king  difpatched  after  him  a  meffenger,  v/ho  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Vitiges  began  his  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exCrt 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
and  liberties.  He  then  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  colleft  towards  Rome  *,  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  that  city  againll  the  Roman  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Belifarius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  fo  that  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  .  of  a  confiderable  army. 
Belifirius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pofition,  on  the  9th  or  totlr  of  December  537.  The 
\  Gothic  garrifon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Belifarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Alinaria.  Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  (laid  behind,  was  fent,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  keys,  to  the  emperor.  Belifarius 
immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  the 
walls  and  other  fortifications  *,  filled  the  granaries 
with  corn,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily  $ 
and  ftored  the  place  with  provifions,  as  if  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  fiege  ;  which  gave  no  fmall  uneafinefs 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  chofe  rather  that  their  city 
fhould  lie  Open  to  every  invader,  than  that  they  fhould 
be  liable  to  the  calamities  of  a  fiege.  While  Belifarius 
was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Benevento, 
with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnium,  was  de¬ 
livered  up  to  him  :  at  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar¬ 
nia,  Spoleto,  and  Perufia,  revolting  from  the  Goths, 
received  Roman  garrifons  *,  as  did  mofl  of  the  cities  of 
^  Tufcany. 

Fk  codecs  ^le  mean  time,  Vitiges  having  eollefled  an  army 

a  great  of  150,000  men,  refolved  to  march  dire&ly  to  Rome, 
*rmy.  and  engage  Belifarius}  or,  if  he  declined  an  engage¬ 
ment,  to  lay  fi?ge  to  the  city.  But  apprehending 
that  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  with  the 
emperor,  might  fall  upon  him  at  the  fame  time,  he 
fent  ambaffadors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic 
pofteffions  in  Gaul,  befides  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  provided  they  joined  him  againft  the  emperor. 
The  Franks  with  their  ufual  treachery  confented  to  the 
propofal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed 
on,  and  then  refufed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Vitiges,  however,  began  his  march  to  Rome,  leaving 
behind  him  all  the  fortified  towns  on  the  road,  the 
reduction  of  which  he  knew  would  coft  him  too  much 
trouble.  Belifarius,  whofe  army,  reduced  by  the 
tnanv  towns  he  had  garrifoned,  did  not  now  amount 
to  above  5000  men,  difpatched  meffengers  to  Conftan- 
tianus  in  Tufcany  ;  and  to  Beffas,  by  nation  a  Goth, 
but  of  the  emperor’s  party,  in  Umbria,  with  orders 
to  join  him  with  all  poffible  expedition  *,  writing  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  emperor  himfelf  for  fupplies  in 
the  moft  prefTing  manner.  Conftantianus  joined  him 
pnrfuant  to  his  orders  j  and  foon  after,  Beffas,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  part  of  the  enemy’s  vanguard,  killed  a 
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confiderable  number  of  them)  and  put  the  reft  to  flight.  Italy. 
Belifarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile 
from  Florae,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it  to 
difpute  the  paffage  with  the  enemy  £  but  the  garrifon, 
feized  with  a  panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
abandoned  their  poll:  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  Cam¬ 
pania.  Early  in  tile  morning  Vitiges  paffed  over  great 
part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by 
Belifarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  came  with  1000  horfe  to  view  the  ground 
about  the  bridge.  He  was  greatly  furprifed  when  he  Qbftinate 
beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  againft  him  j  however,  engage- 
left  he  fhould  heighten  their  courage  by  his  flight  ormentbe- 
retreat,  he  flood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at  ^veen  ^ 
the  head  of  his  fmall  body,  expofing  himfelf,  without 
his  ufual  prudence  and  difcretion,  to  the  greateft  dan¬ 
gers.  Being  known  by  fome  fugitives,  and  difcovered 
to  the  enemy,  they  all  aimed  'at  him  alone,  which 
made  his  own  men  the  more  folicitous  to  defend  him  \ 
fo  that  the  whole  conteft*  was  for  fome  time  about  his 
perfon.  At  laft  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  attempt¬ 
ed  to  force.  In  this  attempt,  however,  they  hiet  with 
fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance,  that  they  foon  abandoned 
the  enterprife,  and  retired  with  precipitation  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence  5  whence  they  were  forced  down 
by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  in  greater  danger 
than  eVer ;  for  thofe  within,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
might  in  that  confufiori  enter  with  them,  refufed  to 
admit  them.  The  general  himfelf  cried  out  earneftly 
to  them,  telliug  who  he  was,  and  commanding  them 
to  open  the  gates  \  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
thofe  who  firft  tied,  that  he  was  flain,  and  they  could 
not  diftinguhh  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  duft 
with  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave  no  ear  to 
what  he  faid.  In  this  extremity,  having  encouraged 
his  men,  who  were  now  driven  into  a  narrow  compafs, 
to  make  a  laft  effort,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Goths 
imagining  frefh  troops  were  fallying  out  upon  them, 
began  to  give  ground,  and  at  laft  retired  to  their 
camp.  The  Roman  general  did  not  purfue  them  ;  but 
entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations. 

A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  clofely  in  Veiled  by  RorngSj;e 
Vitiges;  who,  to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants,  pulled  down by 
the  aquedufts  by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  the  Gotha, 
city,  and  which  had  been  built  at  an  iminenfe  charge 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Belifarius  on  his  part  omit¬ 
ted  nothing  for  his  defence  ;  ir/*  much  that  the  coward¬ 
ly  citizens  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  railed 
at  the  general  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  temerity. 

Vitiges,  to  encourage  this  mutinous  difpofition,  dif¬ 
patched  ambaffadors  to  the  fenate  with  propofals  of 
peace.  Thefe  ambaffadors,  hoVvever,  were  difmiffed 
without  any  anfwer,  and  the  fiege  was  *  begun  with 
great  vigour.  Belifarius  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
in  feven  months  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  40,000  of 
the  Goths.  About  this  time  he  received  a  fupply  of 
1600  archers  from  the  emperor*,  and  thefe,  in  feveral 
fuccefsful  Falllios,  are  faid  to  have  killed  4O00  more  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Romans,  elated  with  their  fucceffes,  now  be¬ 
came  impatient  for  an  engagement  5  and  at  laft.  not- 
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July,  withftanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  their  general,  for- 
tl'  n'  v~— -  Ced  |fim  to  lead  them  out  againft  the  enemy.  The  fuc- 
cefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  rafh  attempt.  The  Romans 
were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their  braveft 
officers,  and  a  great  many  of  their  common  foldiers  j 
after  which  they  contented  themfelves  with  Tallying  out 
in  fmall  parties,  which  they  commonly  did  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs. 

But  though  the  Romans  had  the  fatisfaeftion  of  thus 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  molt  grievoufly 
afffufted  with  a  famine  and  plague  ^  infomuch  that  the 
inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities, 
were  on  the  point  of  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  a 
fecond  battle,  when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  troops,  viz. 
3000  Ifaurians,  800  Thracian  horfe,  and  1300  horfe 
of  other  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 
them  by  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.  Belifarius  imme¬ 
diately  Tallied  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  fell 
upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give  his  allies  time  to 
enter  by  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  city,  which  they  did 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man. — The  Goths  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  thefe  troops,  and  their  numbers  being 
magnified  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  began  to  defpair 
of  becoming  mailers  of  the  city  ;  efpecially  as  the  fa¬ 
mine  and  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  their 
camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.  Ambaffadors 
were  therefore  difpatched  to  Belifarius  with  propofals 
of  peace }  but  the  only  thing  they  could  obtain  was  a 
ceffation  of  arms  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
they  might  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor.  The 
negociations  with  the  emperor,  however,  proved  un- 
fuccefsful ;  and  the  fiege  was  purfued  with  great  vigour 
till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rimini 
by  the  Romans.  As  this  city  was  but  a  day’s  journey 
from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  fo  much  alarmed,  that 
The  fiege  they  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  of  Rome,  after  it  had 
railed.  continued  a  year  and  nine  days.  Belifarius  fell  upon 
their  rear  as  they  paffed  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and 
cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  while  others, 
ftruck  with  a  panic,  threw  themfelves  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned. 

The  fir  ft  enterprife  of  Vitiges,  after  railing  the 
fiege  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini^  but 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  fiege,  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Milan  ;  upon  which  a  Gothic 
general,  named  Uroia ,  was  immediately  difpatched  with 
a  powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  a  fupply  of  7000  Romans  arrived  from  the 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narfes,  a  celebrated 
general.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  wras  the 
railing  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini  •  for  Vitiges  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  againft  him,  and  con¬ 
cluding,  from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  Bed 
in  fuch  hafte,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  baggage  was 
left  behind.  The  confuiion  of  the  Goths  was  fo  great, 
that,  had  not  the  garrifon  been  extremely  feeble,  they 
might  have  eafily  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  wrar  at  once.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Romans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  fome  mifun- 
derftandings  between  the  two  generals  :  fo  that,  though 
Belifarius  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Urbinum  and  Urbi- 
Mdan  ta-  ventum,  while  Narfes  reduced  fome  other  places,  yet 
ken  by  the  the  important  city  of  Milan  was  fuffered  to  fall  into 
Goths.  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who  maffacred  all  the  inhabi- 
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tants  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number  of  Italy. 

300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  Haves.  The  city  * 

was  alfo  totally  .demolillied  •  and  this  difafter  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Juftiniaii,  that  he 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command  of 
his  troops  to  Belifarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages 
from  the  difagreement  of  the  two  generals,  was  much 
difappointed  by  the  recall  of  Narfes  :  and  therefore 
dreading  the  power  of  Belifarius  when  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  alliance 
with  fome  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He 
applied  to  the  Lombards ;  but,  though  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in¬ 
violably  attached  to  the  Roman  intereft  At  laft  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia  to 
make  war  upon  Jullinian,  which  he  thought  would 
infallibly  procure  the  recall  of  Belifarius.  But  the 
Roman  general,  underftanding  his  defigu,  pulhed  oil 
the  war  in  the  moft  vigorous  manner  ,  wffiile,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na-jlajy  inva(^ 
tions  fufficiently  weakened  by  their  mutual  hoftilities,ed  by  the 
refolved  to  attack  both,  and  feize  upon  the  country  H^ks. 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodebert, 
unmindful  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the 
Goths  and  Romans,  paffed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
150,000,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  200,000  men,  and 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  hoftilities  were  committed  by 
them  on  their  march,  the  Goths  concluded  that  they 
wrere  come  to  their  affiftance  and  therefore  took  care 
to  fupplv  them  with  provifions.  Thus  they  crofs- 
ed  the  Po  without  oppofition  $  and  having  fecured  the 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place,  where  a  body  of 
Goths  wTas  encamped }  who,  looking  upon  them  as 
friends,  admitted  them  without  hefitation.  But  they 
were  foon  convinced  of  their  miftake  \  for  the  Franks 
falling  unexpectedly  upon  them,  drove  them  out  of  the 
camp  with  great  {laughter,  and  feized  on  their  bag¬ 
gage  and  provifions.  A  body  of  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
fmall  difiance  from  the  Goths  concluding  that  they 
had  been  defeated  by  Belifarius,  advanced  with  great 
joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagined }  but  the  Franks  fall¬ 
ing  unawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  they  had 
done  the  Goths,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  their 
camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  confiderable  booty 
and  ftore  of  provifions  ;  but  the  latter  being  foon  con- 
fumed,  and  the  country  round  about  quite  exhaufted, 
vaft  numbers  of  the  Franks  periihed  5  fo  that  Theode¬ 
bert  at  laft  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return.  In  his  way 
he  deftroyed  Genoa  and  feveral  other  places,  and  arrived 
in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty.  2z 

In  the  mean  time,  Belifarius  was  making  great  pro-Succefs  of 
grefs.  He  took  the  cities  of  Auximum  and  Faeful8B.^e^lar*uSi 
after  an  obltinate  fiege  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
having  for  fome  time  fed  on  grafs  before  they  would 
furrender.  After  this  he  invefted  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy.  The  place  was 
defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  his  metropolis.  As  the  fiege,  however,  was 
puflied  on  with  great  vigour,  it  was  evident  that  the 
city  muft  at  laft  fubmit }  and  the  great  fucceffes  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  neighbouring 

potentates. 
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Italy,  potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks  offered  to 
u’“~v^w  affift  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  Be- 
lifarius,  being  informed  of  this  negociation,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Vitiges,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  affured  him  that  the  em¬ 
peror  was  ready  to  grant  him  very  honourable  terms. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counfellors,  rejected 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Conftantinople  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Belifarius,  in 
order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed 
one  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a  magazine  of  corn,  by 
which  means  the  city  was  foon  ftraitenod  for  want  of 
provifions.  But,  notwithftanding  this  difafter,  they 
Bill  continued  to  hold  out,  till  the  arrival  of  the  am¬ 
baffadors  from  Conftantinople,  who  brought  very  fa¬ 
vourable  terms.  Thefe  were,  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpeCl  to  Rome,  ftiould  remain  to  the 
Goths  •,  but  that  the  reft  of  Italy  fhould  be  yielded  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treafure  of  the  Goths  ftiould 
be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  king.  To 
thefe  conditions,  however,  Belifarius  pofitively  refufed 
to  affent  j  being  defirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  to  Conftantinople.  He  therefore  purfued 
the'  fiege  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  without  heark¬ 
ening  to  the  complaints  of  his  foldiess  and  officers, 
who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiege  : 
he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  officers  as  were  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  exprefs 
their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  it 
afterwards. 

The  Goths  wTere  as  weary  of  the  fiege  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  5  but  fearing  left  Juftinian  ffiould  tranfplant 
them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  refolution,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  king,  of  furrendering  to  Belifarius  himfelf, 
and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  weft.  To  this  they 
were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Beli¬ 
farius  to  agree  to  the  terms  propofed  by  the  emperor  5 
whence  they  concluded  that  he  defigned  to  revolt, 
and  make  himfelf  emperor  of  Italy.  Of  this,  however, 
Belifarius  had  no  defign  j  but  thought  proper  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  that  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  furrender  of 
the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal  officers  with 
what  had  paffed.  Vitiges  at  laft  difcovered  the  plot  \ 
*r  but  finding  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  it,  he 
commended  the  refolution  of  his  people,  and  even 
wrote  to  Belifarius,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  king,  and  affuring  him  of  his  affiftance. 
Upon  this  Belifarius  preffed  the  Goths  to  furrender  \ 
which,  however,  they  ftill  refufed,  till  he  had  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity,  and 
maintain  them  in  the  poffeflion  of  all  their  rights  and 
Ravenna  privileges.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city,  where 
reduced,  he  conduced  himfelf  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
talfen^ri**CS  ^ot^s  >  but  feized  on  the  royal  treafure,  and  fecured 
loner!  Perf°n  of  the  king.  'The  Roman  army,  when  it 

entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fo  very  inconfiderable,  that 
the  Gothic  women  on  beholding  it  could  not  forbear 
fpitting  in  the  faces  of  their  hulbands,  and  reviling 
them  as  cowards. 

The  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  the  capture  of  Raven¬ 
na,  did  not  terminate  the  war.  Belifarius  was  foon 
after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  eaft.  The  Goths  were  greatly  furprifed  that  he 
fhould  leave  hi^  Yie^v  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the 
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orders  of  the  emperor  ;  but,  after  his  departure,  chofe  Italy, 
one  Ildebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both 
civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetian  but 
was  in  a  ftiort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rugian, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  wasfcarcely  in  veiled  with 
the  fovereignty,  when  his  fubjeCts  began  to  think  of 
depofing  him,  and  railing  Totila  to  the  throne  ;  which 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  pre- 
vioufly  difpatched  Eraric.  This  was  accordingly  done  j 
after  which  Totila  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  the 
year  542.  .  24 

The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Suecefs  of 
the  Romans,  who  now  loft  ground  everywhere.  They  To.tl[^~ 
made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona ;  in  which  Romans, 
they  mifearried  through  their  own  avarice,  having  dif- 
puted  about  the  divifion  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  the  town  was  paft.  They  were  next 
defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements  $  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  all  the  ftrong  places  in  Tufcany.  From  thence 
marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced 
the  ftrong  town  of  Beneventum,  and  laid  liege  to 
Naples.  During  the  fiege  of  thisalaft  place,  feveral 
detachments  were  fent  from  the  king’s  army,  which 
took  Cumae,  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania,  A- 
pulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  coafiderable 
fums  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor’s  ufe. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  dilheartened  by  their 
Ioffes,  and  deprived  of  thofe  fums  which  ftiould  have 
paid  their  wrages,  refufed  to  take  the  field.  A  confi- 
derable  fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  Juftinian  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Naples  :  but  Totila,  having  timely  notice  of 
this  defign,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  a 
great  number  of  light  veffels  ;  which,  falling  unex¬ 
pectedly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  took  or  funk  every  {hip, 
and  made  prifoners  of  all  on  board,  excepting  a  few 
who  efcaped  in  their  boats.  A  fimilar  fate  attended 
another  fleet  difpatched  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  put  to  fea  in  the  depth  of  winter  5  and, 
meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm,  were  driven  afliore  near 
the  enemy’s  camp  j  who  funk  the  fhips,  and  made 
what  daughter  they  pleafed  of  the  Teamen  and  foldiers. 

Upon  this  fecond  difafter,  the  Neapolitans,  defpairing 
of  further  relief,  fubmitted  to  Totila  ;  who  granted 
them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  As  they  had  been  long  pinched  with  fa¬ 
mine,  Totila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their 
lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  firft, 
placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  out, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  them  fparingly 
with  provifions,  but  increafing  their  allowance  every 
day.  Being  thus  by  degrees  reftored  to  their  former 
ftrength,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  open,  and  gave 
every  one  full  liberty  to  flay  in  the  city  or  remove  as 
he  thought  fit.  The  garrifon  he  treated  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  kindnefs.  They  were  firft  fupplied  with  {hips 
to  carry  them  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  king  having 
difcovered  that  their  real  defign  was  to  fail  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  city  (which 
they  knew  he  was  foon  to  beliege),  he  was  fo  far 
from  punilliing  them  as  they  expected,  that  he  furniffi- 
ed  them  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  provifions,  and 
ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  efcort  thtjm  to  Rome  by 
3  A  2  '  land, 
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Rome  be¬ 
fieged, 


land,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable  fov  their 
paffage  by  fea. 

Totila  having  thus  become  mafter  ol  Naples  and 
moft  of  the  other  fortreffes  in  thefe  parts,  began  to 
think  of  reducing  Rome  alfo.  He  firft  attempted  to 
perfuade  the  citizens  to  a  furrender  :  but  finding  his 
perfuafions  ineffectual,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  had  not 
yet  fubmitted ;  after  which,  he  marched  with  the  reft 
of  his  forces  againft  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  city  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  about  18 
miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him  5  and  all  the  in¬ 
habitants,  together  with  their  bilhop,  were  put  to  the 
fword.  Several  other  ftrong  holds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  he  took  by  ftorm  ;  fo  that  Rome  was  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  off. 

.Tuftinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex¬ 
ed  by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  Italy, 
recalled  Belifarius  from  Perfia,  notwithftanding  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  him  there.  To  fave  Rome, 
however,  was  now  impofiible  even  for  Belifarius  hirti- 
felf.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himfelf 
unable  either  to  relieve*  the  towns  which  were  befieged, 
or  to  ftop  the  prcgrefs  of  the  Goths,  he  difpatched 
letters  to  Juftinian,  informing  him,  that  being  defti- 
tute  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impoftible  for 
him  to  profecute  the  war ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being 
engaged  in  the  Perfian  war.  In  the  mean  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Totila  purfued  his  good  fortune  \  took  the  cities 
of  Firmmn,  Afculum,  Auximum,  Spoletum,  &c.  and 
at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  invefted  on  all 
fides.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  two  officers,  whom 
Belifarius  had  fent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make  a 
Tally,  though  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  their 
general,  thinking  they  ffiould  furprife  the  Goths ;  but 
they  were  themfelves  taken  in  an  ambufcade,  and,  moft 
of  their  men  being  cut  in  pieces,  narrowly  efcaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Belifarius  made 
feveral  attempts  to  relieve  the  city  :  but  all  of  them, 
however  well  concerted,  by  fome  accident  or  other 
proved  unfuccefsful  \  which  gave  him  fo  much  unea- 
finefs,  that  he  fell  into  a  feveriffi  diforder,  and  was  for 
fome  time  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  The 
city  was  foon  reduced  to  great  ftraits ;  a  dreadful  fa¬ 
mine  enfued  5  and  the  unhappy  citizens  having  confumed 
every  thing  that  could  be  fuppofed  to  give  them  nourilh- 
ment,  even  the  grafs  that  grew  near  the  walls,  were  obli¬ 
ged,  it  is  faid,  to  feed  on  their  own  excrements.  Many 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  in  order  to  free  themfelves 
from  the  intolerable  calamities  they  fuffered.  The  reft 
addreffed  their  governor  Beffas  in  the  moft  pathetic 
manner,  intreating  him  to  fupply  them  with  food  *,  or 
if  that  was  not  in  his  power,  either  to  give  them  leave 
to  go  out  of  the  town,  or  to  terminate  their  mi- 
feries  by  putting  them  to  death.  Beffas  replied,  that 
to  fupply  them  with  food  was  impoffible  \  to  let  them 
go,  unfafe  ;  and  to  kill  them  impious.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  he  fuffered  thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire,  to 
leave  the  city,  upon  paying  him  a  fum  of  money  \  but 
moft  of  them  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  enemy.  At  laft,  the  befieged,  unable 
to  bear  their  miferies  any  longer,  began  to  mutiny,  and 
t^.prefc  their  governor  to  come  to  an  agseement  with 


Totila.  This,  however,  he  mil  rcfufed  *,  upon  which,  Italy, 
four  of  the  Ifaurians  who  guarded  one  oi  the  gates,  v— — J 

went  privately  to  the  camp  o  Totila,  and  offered  to  i(, 

admit  him  into  the  city.  The  king  received  this  pro-  an(^  taken, 
pofal  with  great  joy  *,  and  fending  lour  Goths  of  great 
ftrength  and  intrepidity  into  the  town  along  with 
them,  he  filently  approarhed  the  gates  in  the  night¬ 
time  with  his  whole  army.  The  gates  were  opened  by 
the  Ifaurians,  as  they  had  promiled  *,  and  upon  the 
firft  alarm,  Beffas  with  molt  of  the  ioldiers  and  offi¬ 
cers  fled  out  of  the  town.  T  he  inhabitants  took 
fan61uary  in  th<  churches  ;  and  only  60  of  them  and 
26  foldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  taken.  To¬ 
tila,  however,  gave  his  foldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder 
the  city  :  which  they  did  for  feveral  days  together,, 
ftripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving 
nothing  in  their  houfes  but  naked  walls  j  by  which 
means  many  perfons  of  diftindtion  were  reduced  to  beg 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.  In  the  houfe  of  Beffas 
was  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  which  he  had  fcanda- 
loully  amaffed  during  the  liege,  by  felling  to  the  people, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  corn  which  had  been  ftored 
up  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  mafter  of  Italy,  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  Juftinian  with  very  refpedlful  letters,  defiring 
to  live  on  the  fame  terms  with  him  that  Theodoiic  had 
done  with  his  predeceffor  Anallafius  promifing  in  that 
cafe  to  refpect  him  as  his  father,  and  to  affift  him, 
when  he  pleafed,  with  all  his  force,  againft  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re¬ 
jected  his  offers,  he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  fword,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Illyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Beli¬ 
farius,  who  had  full  power  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.  Upon  this  Totila  refolved  to  deftroy  the  city  ; 
arid  had  adlually  thrown  down  a  third  part  of  the 
wall,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Belifarius,  dif- 
fuading  him  from  his  intention.  After  having  ferioufly 
confidered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter 
his  refolution  with  regard  to  the  deftruCtion  of  the, 
city  $  but  fent  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  into  Luca-* 
nia,  without  leaving  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  metropolis. 

Belifarius  hearing  of  this,  immediately  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  undertook  to  repeople  and  repair  it.  He 
cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  filled  by  Totila,  but 
was  for  the  prefent  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  ia 
the  walls  with  ftones  loofely  heaped  upon  one  another, 
and  in  this  fituation  the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Goths.  Belifarius,  however,  had  taken  care  to  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provifions,  fo  that  they 
were  now  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  by  famine  ;  and  the 
affaults  of  tbe  enemy  were  vigoroufly  repelled,  not¬ 
withftanding  the  bad  fituation  of  the  fortifications,  fo 
that  Totila  at  laft  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  gained  great  advan-Beljf^ 
tages  over  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft,  fo  that  there  was  a  recalled, 
neceffity  for  recalling  Belifarius  a  fecond  time.  He  was 
no  fooner  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efforts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever  \  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  would 
be  much  weakened  by  fuch  a  deftruCtive  wTar,  feized 
upon  Venetia,  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppofe  them  j  but  having  obtained  a  reinforcement . 
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Italy.  of  6oco  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfelf  mailer  of  that  metro¬ 
polis.  Having  clofely  inverted  it  by  fea  and  land,  be 
hoped  in  a  Ihort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine  :  but 
againft  this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  cauling 
corn  to  be  Town  within  the  walls  'y  fo  that  he  could  pro¬ 
bably  have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city 
been  again  betrayed  by  the  Ifaurians,  who  opened  one 
of  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  time  efta- 
blilhed  in  Italy  *,  and  Totila,  immediately  on  his  be¬ 
coming  mafter  of  Rome,  difpatched  ambafladors  to 
Juftinian,  offering  to  artift  him  as  a  faithful  ally 
againft  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al¬ 
low  him  the  quite  pofleflion  of  Italy.  But  Juftinian 
was  fo  far  from  hearkening  to  this  propofal,  that 
he  would  not  even  admit  the  ambafladors  into  his 
prefence  ;  upon  which  Totila  refolved  to  purfue  the 
war  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  to  make  himfelf  ma- 
^  fter  not  only  of  thofe  places  which  the  Romans  poffef- 
Narfes  fent  ed  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  alfo.  This  he  fully  accom- 
imo  Italy,  pliftied  \  when  Narfes,  who  had  formerly  been  joined 
in  the  command  with  Belifarius,  was  appointed  general, 
with  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority.  But  v.’hile 
.  this  general  was  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
his  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 
galleys,  fent  them  to  pillage  the  coafts  of  Greece, 
where  they  got  an  immenfe  booty.  They  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  ifland  of  Corfu  ;  and  having  laid  it  wafte, 
they  failed  to  Epirus,  where  they  furprifed  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchialus,  taking  ma¬ 
ny  fhips  on  the  coaft,  among  which  were  fome  laden 
with  provifions  for  the  army  of  Narfes.  After  thefe 
fuccefies  they  laid  fiege  to  Ancona  in  Dalmatia.  Being 
defeated,  however,  both  by  fea  and  land,  Totila  once 
more  fent  ambafladors  to  Connantinople,  offering  to  yield 
Sicily  and  all  Dalmatia,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for 
Italy,  and  to  aflift  the  Romans  as  a  faithful  ally  in  all 
their  wars  :  but  Juftinian,  bent  upon  driving  the  Goths 
out  of  Italy,  would  not  even  fuffer  the  ambafladors  to 
appear  in  his  prefence. 

Totila  finding  that  no  terms  could  be  obtained,  be¬ 
gan  to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  make  great  preparations 
Vy  fea  and  land.  He  foon  reduced  the  iflands  of 
Corfica  and  Sardinia  ^  but  this  was  the  laft  of  his  fuc- 
ceffes.  Narfes  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable 
army,  and  an  immenfe  treafure  to  pay  the  troops  their 
arrears,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  great  caufe  of 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  Belifarius  in  his  laft  expedition.  He 
immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome  ;  while  Totila  af- 
fcmbled  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of 
w  Italy  by  a  general  engagement.  The  battle  proved 

feats  and  vei7  °bftinate  ;  but  at  laft  the  Gothic  cavalry  being 
kills  Tenia,  put  to  the  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufion  among 
the  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fuch 
diforder,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.  Nar¬ 
fes,  obferving  their  confufion,  encouraged  his  men  to 
make  a  laft  effort ;  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to 
withftand,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of 
6000  men  killed  on  the  fpot.  Totila  finding  the  day 
irrecoverably  loft,  fled  with  only  five  horfemen  for  his 
attendants  ^  but  wras  purfued  and  mortally  wounded  by 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narfes.  Pie  continued  his  flight,  however, 
for  fome  time  longer  j  but  vvas  at  laft  obliged  to  halt 


in  order  to  get  his  wound  dreffed,  foon  after  which  he  Italy, 
expired. 

This  difafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fpirit  of 
the  Goths.  They  chofe  for  their  king  one  Teia,  de- 
fervedly  efteemed  one  ©f  the  moft  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  feveral  occafions  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  a  moft  eminent  manner.  All  the  valour  and 
experience  of  Teia,  however,  were  now  infufficient  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans.  Narfes  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
itfelf,  before  the  Goths  could  affemble  their  forces.— 

The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  invert  Cumae  ^ 
w7hich  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the 
royal  treafure  was  lodged  in  that  city.  This  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  credit¬ 
ed,  proved  one  of  the  moft  bloody  that  ever  wTas  ^ 
fought.  The  Roman  army  confifted  of  vaft  multi-  an(j  Teia. 
tudes  brought  from  different  nations  :  the  Goths  w’ere 
few7  in  comparifon  •,  but,  animated  by  defpair,  and 
knowing  that  all  wras  at  ftake,  they  fought  w7ith  the 
utmoft  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  firft 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  bis  example  •,  and  is 
faid  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con¬ 
duit  as  equalled  him  to  the  moft  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity.  The  Romans  difeovering  him,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  his  death  w’ould  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itfelf,  directed  their  w'hole’ 
force  againft  him,  fome  attacking  him  w’ith  fpears,  and 
others  difeharging  againft  him  fhowers  of  darts  and 
arrow’s.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  writh  great  in¬ 
trepidity,  received  the  miflive  weapons  on  his  flfleld, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  When  his  (hi eld  was  fo  loaded  w7ith  darts  that 
he  could  not  eafily  wTield  it,  he  called  for  another. 

Thus  he  ftflfted  his  flfleld  three  times  ^  but  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  change  it  another  time,  his  breaft  being 
neceffarily  expofed  fo,r  a  moment,  a  dart  ftruck  him  in 
that  moment  with  fuch  force,  that  he  immediately  fell 
down  dead  in  the  place  w’here  he  had  flood  from  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy 
W'hom  he  had  killed.  The  Romans,  feeing  him  fall, 
cut  off  his  head  and  expofed  it  to  the  fight  of  the 
Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  immediately 
diibeartened  and  retire.  In  this,  however,  they  w^ere 
difappointed.  The  Goths  maintained  the  fight  with  * 
great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement. 

The  next  day  the  engagement  wras  renewed  early  in* 
the  morning,  and  continued  till  night  :  but  on  the' 
third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over¬ 
come  an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  to  them  in  numbers, 
fent  deputies  to  Narfes,  offering,  to  lay  dowm  their 
arms,  provided  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in 
Italy  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  eftates'  and  pofleflions 
without  moleftation,  as  fubje&s  of  the  empire ;  and 
thofe  w7ho  were  willing  to  retire  elfewhere,  were  fuf- 
fered  to  carry  with  them  all  their  goods  and  e^e(^s*  The  end  of 
To  thefe  terms  Narfes  readily  affented  ;  and  thus  the  t^e  empire 
empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  w7as  finally  deftroyed,  the  of  the 
country  now  becoming  a  province  oF  the  eaftern  Rb-  Goths  in 
man  empire.  Italy. 

In  this  conqueft  Narfes  had  been  aflifted,  as;  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  they  w’ere  dif- 
miffed  with  rich  prefents,  and  the  nation  for  fome  time  ■ 
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continued  faithful  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the 
'  time  Ju(Hn ian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with 
an  abfolute  fway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperor  Judin 
li.  and  to  the  emprefs  Sophia,  of  afpiring  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  country.  Hereupon  he  was  recalled, 
and  Longinus  fent  to  fucceed  him.  As  Narfes  was  an 
eunuch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  his 
employment  at  Conftantinople  fliould  be  to  diftribute 
in  the  apartment  of  her  women  the  portion  of  wool 
which  each  was  to  fpin.  Narfes,  enraged  at  this  far- 
cafm,  replied,  that  he  ffiould  begin  fuch  a  web  as 
die  fhould  never  be  able  to  finifh  •,  and  immediately  dif- 
patched  meilengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  inviting  them  into  Italy.  Along  with  the  mef- 
fengers  he  fent  fome  of  the  bed  fruits  the  country  af¬ 
forded,  in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become  ma¬ 
iler  of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of 
invading  a  country  with  which  his  fubje&s  were  already 
well  acquainted,  began  without  lofs  of  time  to  make 
the  neceffary  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the 
month  of  April,  568,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveables.  This  promifeuous  multitude  arrived 
by  the  wTay  of  Idria  \  and  advancing  through  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Venetia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  ded  to  the  neighbouring  iflandS 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  day  :  mod 
of  them,  however,  had  ded  with  all  their  valuable  ef- 
fe<ds ;  and  among  the  red  the  patriarch  Paulinus, 
who  had  carried  with  him  all  the  facred  utenlils  of 
the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 
Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewife  became  mader  with¬ 
out.  oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the  winter ;  during 
which  time  he  ere&ed  Friuli  into  a  dukedom,  which 
has  continued  ever  fince.  In  569,  he  made  himfelf 
mader  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  Monte  Selce,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  and  Trent  ;  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  a 
drong  garrifon  of  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  didinguiffied  by  the  title  of  duke: 
but  thefe  dukes  were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci¬ 
ties,  who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
thought  proper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
or  government.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Alboi¬ 
nus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  reduce 
them,  either  becaufe  they  were  too  well  garrifoned, 
or  becaufe  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way.  In 
570,  he  entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo 
terrified  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita¬ 
tions  with  fuch  of  their  effe&s  as  they  could  carry  off, 
and  fled  into  the  mod  mountainous  and  inaccedible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Barga- 
mo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being 
left  almod  without  inhabitants,  fubmitted  of  courfe  j 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  thereupon  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy  on  their  fovereign,  he  was  by  no 
means  podeffed  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  wras 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  poffeffion 
of  the  whole.  Alboinus  having  made  himfelf  mader 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  ./Emilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria, 
applied  himfelf  to  legidation  and  the  civilization  of  his 
fubje£!s.  But  before  he  could  make  any  progrefs  in 
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this  work,  he  was  taken  off  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife  ;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofen  king  in  ' 
his  dead.  Clephis  rebuilt  fome  cities  which  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  extended  his  conqueds  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome  •,  but  as  he  behaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Lombards  with  the  greated  cruelty,  he  wras  murdered, 
after  a  fhort  reign  of  18  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  fuch  an  averfion  againd  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  ofc  government,  being  govern¬ 
ed  only  by  their  dukes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interregnum,  they  proved  fuccefsful  in  their 
xvars  with  the  Romans,  and  made  themfelves  maflers 
of  feveral  cities  :  but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom, 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubfid,  they  refolved  once 
more  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one  man  \  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  585,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

The  great  objedf  of  ambition  to  the  new  race  of Suluhfed by 
Lombard  monarchs  w’as  the  conqueit  of  all  Italy  *,  andCharie- 
this  proved  at  lad  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles  magne. 
the  Great,  as  related  under  the  article  France,  N°  27. 

As  the  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  poffeiTe  d  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never 
came  into  the  poffeffion  of  Charlemagne  :  neither  fince 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  has  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  dngle  date.  Some  of 
the  fouthern  provinces  were  dill  poffeffed  by  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Condantinople  \  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe¬ 
pin  and  Charlemagne  himfelf  to  the  pope,  had  inveded 
him  with  a  confiderable  fhare  of  temporal  power.  The 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  wTere  fuppofed  to  be  held 
in  vaffalage  from  France  j  but  this  the  popes  them- Extent  of 
felves  ahvays  diffly  denied.  The  undifputed  territory  his  Italian 
of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  reftri&ed  to  dominions^  „ 
Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantuan,  the  territory 
of  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  Tufcany,  Bologna,  the 
dukedoms  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento  ,  the  lad 
of  which  contained  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  feudal  gove  rnment  which  the  Lombards  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolts  and 
commotion?,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined  either  to 
change  their  mafters  or  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Se¬ 
veral  revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  himfelf ;  which,  however,  he  always  found 
means  to  cruffi  :  but  after  his  death,  the  fovereignty 
of  Italy  became  an  obje<ft  of  contention  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That  * 
great  monarch  had  divided  his  extenlive  dominions 
among  his  children  \  but  they  all  died  during  his  life¬ 
time,  except  Louis,  whom  he  affociated  with  himlelf 
in  the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  dominions 
after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trou¬ 
bles  with  which  Italy  was  fo  long  overwhelmed  \  and 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of  thofe 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The,  following  ffiort  Iketcb, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  fome  fatisfa&ion  on  this 
perplexed  fubjeft.  Hiftory  of 

At  the  time  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  was  de-the  difturb- 
clared  emperor  of  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  ®er"j°a^eS^er 
nard  the  fon  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Louis.  Though  this^^^j 
Bernard  bore  the  title  of  £://§*,  yet  he  was  only  ac-tjurle- 
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Italy,  counted  a  vaffal  of  the  emperor.  His  ambition,  hoto- 
'  ever,  foon  prompted  him  to  rebel  againft  his  uncle  ; 
but  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  had  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
after.  As  the  difturbances  ftill  continued,  and  the 
nobles  of  Lombardy  were  yet  very  refractory,  Lo- 
thairc,  eldeft  fon  to  the  emperor,  was  in  the  year 
823  fent  into  Italy  *,  of  which  country  he  was  firft 
crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the 
Weft,  during  his  father’s  lifetime.  But  though  his 
abilities  were  fufficient  to  have  fettled  every  thing  in  a 
date  of  tranquillity,  his  unbounded  ambition  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  engage  in  a  rebellion  againft  his  father*, 
whom  he  more  than  once  took  prifoner  *,  though  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  afk  pardon  for  his 
offences,  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  palling  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftine  wars,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bifhops 
were  obliged  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lothaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his 
unnatural  war  with  his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tran¬ 
quillity,  that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  under  pretence  that  they  were  part  of 
his  kingdom  of  Lombardy  5  nor  wrould  he  forbear 
thefe  encroachments  till  exprefsly  commanded  to  do 
fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
almoft  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a  wrar  with  his  brothers 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  his  fon,  alfo 
called  Louts ,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince 
died,  leaving  to  Louis  the  title  of  emperor  as  w7ell 
as  king  of  Italy ,  with  which  he  had  before  in  veiled 
him. 

The  new  empeior  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoration 
of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  out  the 
Saracens  from  thofe  places  which  they  had  feized  in  I- 
taly.  This  he  fully  accomplifhed,  and  obliged  the  in¬ 
fidels  to  retire  into  Africa*,  but  in  875  he  died  with¬ 
out  naming  any  fucceffor.  After  his  death,  fome  of 
the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany, 
reprefented  to  the  pope,  that  as  Louis  had  left  no 
fucceftor,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ufurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the  I- 
talians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  flick  at  nothing  to 
obtain  it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high 
a  price  as  poftible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him  em¬ 
peror  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own¬ 
ing  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.  This 
produced  a  confpiracy  among  the  difeontented  nobles  \ 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  in- 
curlions,  threatened  the  ecclefiaftical  territories  with 
the  utmoft  danger.  The  pope  folicited  the  emperor’s 
aftiftance  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  \  but  the  latter 
died  before  any  thing  effeClual  could  be  done j  after 
which,  being  diftreffed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Lombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy 
pontiff  w7as  forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  fell 
into  the  utmoft  confufion  and  anarchy  ;  during  which 
..time  many  of  the  nobles  and  ftates  of  Lombardy  af- 
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fumed  an  independence,  which  they  have  ever  fince  re¬ 
tained.  v- 

In  877,  the  pope  w7as  recondu&ed  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Bofon  fon-in-law  to  Louis  II.  of  France  :  but 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  have  raifed  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  intereft 
infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  former  fituation.  The  nobles,  who  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  w7ere  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him  :  but 
notwithftanding  this  reconciliation,  the  ftate  of  the 
country  was  wmrfe  than  ever  :  the  great  men  renoun¬ 
cing  the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  fovereign  in  his  own  territories.  To 
add  to  the  calamities  which  enfued  through  the  am¬ 
bition  of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every¬ 
where  the  moft  terrible  ravages ;  till  at  laft  the  Italian 
nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
who  had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  mutual  diffen- 
fions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal 
fubmiflion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  the  imperial 
dignity  among  themfelves.  Thus  they  hoped,  that,  by 
being  more  united  among  themfelves,  they  might  be 
more  able  to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly 
in  885  they  went  to  Pope  Adrian  }  and  requefting  him 
to  join  them  in  afferting  the  independency  of  Italy, 
they  obtained  of  him  the  two  following  decrees,  viz. 
That  the  popes,  after  their  ele&iorr,  might  be  confe- 
c rated  without  waiting  for  the  prefence  of  the  king  or 
his  arnbaffadors  ;  and  that,  if  Charles  the  Grofs  died 
without  fons,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of' 
emperor ,  fhould  be  conferred  on  fome  of  the  Italian 
nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  wTere  produ61ive  of  the  worft  confe- 
quences  imaginable.  The  emperor  complained  of  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  his  right  *,  and  the  diflenfions  between 
the  Italian  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than 
ever.  The  two  moft  powerful  of  thefe  noblemen,  Be- 
rengarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido  or  Vido  duke  of 
Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor  the  former  ftiould  feize  on  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Berengarius  facceeded  without  oppofition ; 
but  Vido  was  difappointed,  the  French  having  already 
chofen  Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Upon  this  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arms  againft  Berenga¬ 
rius.  Vido  proved  victorious  in  an  engagement,  and 
drove  his  rival  into  Germany  ;  where  he  fought  the  af~ 
fiftance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had  fuccceded  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  of  Charles.  Having  thus  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  employed  his  time  in  reforming 
the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  and  confirming  the  grants  for¬ 
merly  given  to  the  pope,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having 
fan&ified  his  ufurpation  and  declared  him  lawful  king  of 
Italy.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was  of  fliort  dura¬ 
tion.  Arnolphus  fent  an  army  into  Italy  ;  the  Saracens 
from  Spain  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
and  getting  poffeflion  of  a  caftle  near  the  Alps,  held  it 
for  many  years  after,  to  the  great  diftrefs  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  which  were  expofed  to  their  continual  in- 
curfions }  and  at  the  fame  time  Benevento  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eallern  emperor,  fo  that 
Vido  found  his  empire  very  confiderably  circumfcribed. 
in  its  dimenfions. 

The  new*  king,  diftreffed  by  fo  many  enemies,  affo- 
ciated  his  fon  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government, 

and 
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Italy.  and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
— v— '  try;  In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ;  but 

were  fuddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  hav¬ 
ing  put  Berengarius  in  poffefiion  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  fon  Lambert  drove  out 
Berengarius  \  but  having  joined  a  fafhon,  headed  by 
one  Sergius,  againft  Pope  Formofus,  the  latter  offered 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnolphus  *,  who  thereupon  en¬ 
tered  the  country  with  an  army,  befieged  and  took 
Rome,  maffacring  the  fa&ion  of  Sergius  with  the  mod 
unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus  thus  mafter  of  Italy,  and  crowned  empe¬ 
ror  by  the  pope,  began  to  form  fchemes  of  ftrengthen- 
i rig  himfelf  in  his  new  acquisitions  by  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  Berengarius  :  but  the  latter  having  timely  no¬ 
tice  of  this  treachery,  Bed  to  Verona  *,  and  the  Italians 
were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of  Ar¬ 
nolphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  His 
departure  occalioned  the  greateft  confufion  at  Rome. 
Formofus  died  foon  after  ;  and  the  fucceffors  to  the  pa¬ 
pal  dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited  the 
greateff  difturbances.  The  body  of  Formofus  was  dug 
up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope  ;  after  which 
that  pope  was  ftrangled,  and  Forrtiofus’s  body  buried 
again  in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  another.  At  laft  the 
coronation  of  Arnolphus  was  declared  void,  the  Sergian 
fadlion  entirely  demolifhed,  and  the  above-mentioned 
decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled  \  it  being  now  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  ele&ed  popes  ftiould  not  be  confecrated 
but  in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  his  ambaffadors. 

During  thefe  confufions  Lambert  enjoyed  the  king¬ 
dom  in  quiet ;  but  the  nobles  hating  him  on  account  of 
his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began  again 
to  think  of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
another  faction  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  king  of 
Arles.  This  new  competitor  entered  Italy  with  an  army 
in  899  ;  but  was  forced  bv  Berengarius  to  renounce  his 
claim  upon  oath,  and  to  fwear  that  he  would  never  a- 
gain  enter  Italy,  even  though  he  fhould  be  invited  to 
be  crowned-  emperor.—1 -This  oath,  however,  was  foon 
forgot.  Louis  readily  accepted  of  another  invitation, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  901.  File 
following  year  he  forced  Berengarius  to  fly  into  Bava¬ 
ria  ;  but  having  unadvifedly  difbanded  his  army,  as 
thinking  himfelf  now  fecurely  feated  on  the  throne,  Be¬ 
rengarius,  who  watched  every  opportunity,  furprifed 
'him  at  Verona,  and  put  out  his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  at  laft  became  king  of  Italy  with¬ 
out  a  rival  }  and  held  his  kingdom  for  2o  years  after¬ 
wards,  without  any  opposition  from  his  fubje£b,  who  at 
laft  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  ariftng  from  civil 
difcords.  He  was  not  yet.  however,  without  troubles. 
The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a  formidable  army, 
and  advanced  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  Pavia.  Beren¬ 
garius  armed  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions  \  and 
came  againft  them  with  fuch  a  multitude,  that  the  Hun¬ 
garians  retired  without  venturing  an  engagement.  A 
great  many  of  their  men  were  loft  in  palling  a  river*, 
upon  which  they  fent  deputies  tp  Berengarius,  offering 
to  reftore  all  their  booty,  and  never  to  come  again  into 
Italy,  provided  they  were  allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe 
conditions  were  imprudently  denied  ;  upon  which  the 
Hungarians  attacked  the  army  of  Berengarius  in  def- 
pair,  and  defeated  them  with  great  daughter.  After 
this  they  overran  the  whole  country,  and  plundered  the 
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towns  of  Treviio,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  without  refift- 
ance,  the  inhabitants  flying  everywhere  into  fortified 
places.  This  devaluation  they  continued  fi>-  two  years  } 
nor  could  their  departure  be  procured  vvft.ii out  paying 
them  a  large  fum  of  money  i  which,  however,  proved 
of  little  avail  ;  for  the  following  year  they  returned  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controui. 

Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa* 
racens,  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in¬ 
vaded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irruption  a$ 
far  as  Acqui  in  the"  neighbourhood  of  Pavia  ]  while 
the  inhabitants,  inftead  ot  oppofing  them,  fled  to  fome 
forts  which  had  been  eredted  in  the  time  of  the  firft  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Hungarians.  I11912,  however,  John, 
prefbyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  papal  dignity 
by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Aldebert  count  of  iuf- 
cany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the  Saracens. 

While  he  was  confidering  on  the  moil  proper  methods 
of  effecting  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who  had  received 
an  injury  from  his  countrymen,  fled  to  Rome,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their  invasions,  if  the 
pope  would  but  allow  him  a  fmall  body  of  men.  His 
propoials  being  accepted,  60  young  men  were  chofen^ 
all  well  armed  j  who  being  conducted  by  the  Saracens 
into  by  paths,  attacked  the  infidels  as  they  were  re¬ 
turning  from  their  inroads,  and  feveral  times  defeated 
great  parties  of  them.  Thefe  Ioffes  affedting  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  a  general  alliance  was  concluded  amongft  all  theif 
cities }  and  having  fortified  a  town  on  the  Garigliano, 
they  abandoned  the  reft,  and  retired  hither.  Thus  they 
became  much  more  formidable  than  before  5  which  a- 
larming  the  pope,  he  confulted  with  Arnulphus  prince 
of  Benevento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  am¬ 
baffadors  to  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting 
him  to  an  alliance  againft  the  infidels.  'I  lie  Saracens, 
unable  to  withft and  fuch  a  powerful  combination,  were 
befieged  in  their  city  :  where  being  reduced  to  great 
Units,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into  the 
woods ;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they  were 
all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  it  is  probable  that  Berengarius 
gave  great  arfiftance  :  for  this  very  year,.  915,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This  gave  difpleafure 
to  many  of  the  ambitious  nobles  \  confpiracies  were 
repeatedly  formed  againft  him  ;  in  922,  Rodolphus  king 
of  Burgundy  was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy  *,  and  in 
924,  Berengarius  was  treacheroufly  affafltnated  at  Ve¬ 
rona  ;  of  which  difturbances  the  Hungarians  taking  the 
advantage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Mantua,  Brefcia, 
and  Bergamo.  Marching  afterwards  to  Pavia,  they  Pavia  plun- 
invefted  it  clofely  on  all  fides  ;  and  about  the  middle  offered  *n<I 
March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind,  they 
fire  to  the  houfes  next  the  walls,  and  during  the  con-  runs. 
fufion  broke  open  the  gates,  and  getting  poffeflion  of 
the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greateft  barba¬ 
rity.  Having  burnt  the  capital  bf  the  kingdom,  thejf 
next  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  where  they  plundered  the 
fuburbs ;  and  then  returned  to  Pannonia  laden  with 
booty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confu¬ 
fion.  A  faction  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Hugh  count  of  Arles.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  w*as  crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  9 2 7*  Italians, 

however,  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The  Romans  * 
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v _ Italy*  firft  invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  and  then  drove 

him  * 'ut  with  difgrace  ;  at  the  fame  time  choofing  a  con¬ 
sul,  tribunes,  Sic.  as  if  they  had  deugned  to  afTert  their 
ancient  liberty. .  One  faction,  in  the  mean  time,  offered 
the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the  other  to  Arnold  duke 
of  Bavaria,  while  the  Saracens  took  this  opportunity  to 
plunder  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  ina&ive.  Having 
collected  an  army,  he  marched  directly  againfl  Arnold, 
and  entirely  ,  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  delivered  him 
from  all  apprehenfions  on  his  part,  by  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daughter  Adelaide  in 
marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh’s  fon.  Being  thus  free 
from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  he  marched  a- 
gainit  the  Romans  ;  but  with  them  he  alfo  came  to  an 
agreement,  and  even  gar  e  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Alberic,  whom  they  had  chofen  conful.  In  the  mean 
time  the  country  was  infelted  by  the  Hungarians  and 
Saracens,  and  at  the  fame  time  depopulated  by  a  plague. 
Endlefs  confpiracies  were  formed  againfl:  Hugh  himfelf*, 
and  at  laft,  in  947,  he  was  totally  deprived  of  the  re¬ 
gal  power  by  Berengarius,  grandfon  to  the  firft  king  of 
that  name  ;  foon  after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy, 
and  became  a  monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  poffeffed  of  the  fu- 
preme  power,  he  did  not  alfume  the  title  of  king  till 
after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  950  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarians.  The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country ;  after  which  he  returned 
without  moleftation  into  Germany  ;  the  latter  made  a 
furious  irruption  ;  and  Berengarius  being  unable  to  op- 
35  pofe  them,  was  at  lafl:  obliged  to  purchafe  their  depar- 
Italy  op-  ture  by  money.  In  raifing  the  fum  agreed  upon,  how- 
the  Hun y  CVer’  Beren§arius  *3  t0  have  been  more  oppreflive 
rians  a.X  ll?an  even.  the  Hungarians  themfelves.  Every  indi- 
Berengari-  vidual,  without  diftimftion  of  age  or  fex,  was  obliged 
us.  to  pay  fo  much  for  their  head,  not  excepting  even  the 

poor.  The  churches  were  likewife  robbed  ;  by  which 
means  the  king  railed  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  ten 
bulhels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  but  kept 
the  much  greater  part  to  himfelf. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in 
poffeftion  of  Pavia,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtain  his  purpofe, 
he  propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon  Adel- 
bert.  This  propofal  was  rejected  ;  upon  which  Beren¬ 
garius  befieged  and  took  the  city.  The  queen  was 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  cattle,  from  whence  (he 
made  her  efcape  by  a  contrivance  of  her  confeflor. 
With  him  and  one  female  attendant  (he  concealed 
herfelf  for  fome  days  in  a  wood  *,  but  being  obliged 
to  remove  from  thence  for  wa  it  of  food,  (he  applied 
for  protection  to  Adelard  bilhop  of  Reggio.  By  him 
Ihe  was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho,  who  had  a 
ttrong  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here 
ttie  was  quickly  befieged  by  Berengarius ;  upon  which 
meflengers  were  difpatched  to  Otho  king  of  Germany, 
acquainting  him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius,  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  eafily  obtain  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  r]  his  propofal  he  readily  accepted,  and 
married  Adelaide ;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to  retain 
the  greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of 
his  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of  Germany. 
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He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  dukedom  of'  Friuli  Italy, 
and  marquifate  of  Verona,  which  he  gave  to  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria. 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehenfion,  noT°tho 
only  oppreifed  his  fubjedts  in  a  molt  tyrannical  manner,  fr 
but  revolted  agaimt  Otho  himfelf.  This  at  latt  pro-  Italy  °and 
cured  his  ruin:  for,  in  961,  Otho  returned  with  anemneror  of 
army  into  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the tue  weft, 
archbilhop  of  Milan ;  and  the  year  following  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  On  this  occafion  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  imperial  crown  from  his  holinefs,  and  kitted 
his  feet  with  great  humility  :  after  which  they  both 
went  to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfelves  by 
a  folemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  to  give  no  affittance  to  Berengarius  or  Adel- 
bert  his  enemies;  and  Otho,  to  confult  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  iis  patrimony 
granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befides  this,  be¬ 
llowed  very  rich  prefents  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 

He  ordained  that  the  election  of  popes  fhould  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  canons  ;  that  the  elected  pope  fhould 
not  be  confecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed,  in 
prefence  of  the  emperor’s  commifiaries,  to  obferve  every 
thing  formerly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  emperors ;  that  thefe  commifiaries  Ihould  conllantly 
refide  at  Rome,  and  make  a  report  every  year  how 
juftice  was  adminiftered  by  the  judges  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
any  complaints,  the  commifiaries  fhould  lay  them  be¬ 
fore  the  pope  ;  but  if  he  negleCted  to  intimate  them,- 
the  imperial  commifiaries  might  then  do  what  they 
pleafed. 


Thus  we  fee  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might 
allow  the  pope’s  fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plainly 
affumed  the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf ;  and 
thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 
part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popes,  however,  by 
no  means  relifhed  this  fuperiority  of  the  emperor. 

The  latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope, 

(John  XII.)  broke  the  oath  which  he  had  juft  be¬ 
fore  fworn  with  fo  much  folemnity ;  and  entered  firft 
into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tufcany  to 
expel  the  Germans,  and  then  folicited  the  Hungarians 
to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  foon  punifhed 
by  Otho.  He  returned  with  part  of  his  army,  and 
affembled  a  council  of  bifhops.  As  the  pope  did  not 
appear,  Otho  pretended  great  concern  for  his  abfence. 

The  bifhops  replied,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt 
made  him  afraid  to  (how  himfelf.  The  emperor  then 
inquired  particularly  into  his  crimes  ;  upon  which 
the  bifhops  accufed  him  of  filling  the  palace  with 
lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a  bifhop  in  a  liable,  ca- 
ft rating  a  cardinal,  drinking  the  devil’s  health,  &c. 

As  the  pope  Hill  refufed  to  appear  in  order  to  juftify  He  dtpofes. 
himfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  formally  depofed  ;  the  pope, 
and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary,  though  a  layman,  elected 
in  his  Head. 

The  new  pope,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  grant¬ 
ed  a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho  and  his 
fuccettfors  fhould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes 
and  inverting  archbifliops  and  bifhops  ;  and  that  none 
Ihould  dare  to  confecrate  a  bifhop  without  leave  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the 
Italians  Hill  kept  in  the  utmoft  confufion  even  during 
the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appears  to  have  been  a  wife 
and  active  prince.  He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the 
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depofed,  all  his  decrees  annulled,  and  cuftomary  tribute. 


4i 
Tlie  Ita- 


new  pope  .  — r - ,  — -  . 

1  John  replaced.  The  party  of ’Leo  was  now  treated  with 
great  cruelty  :  but  John  was  foon  flopped  in  his  career j 
for  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  fame  year  (964)  in 
which  he  had  been  reftored,  being  furprifed  in  bed 
with  a  Roman  lady,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  devil  (according  to  the  authors  of  thofe  times), 
of  which  he  died  eight  days  after.  After  his  death  a 
cardinal  deacon,  named  BenediB,  was  ele£led  by  the 
Romans,  but  depofed  by  Otho,  and  banifhed  to  Ham¬ 
burgh. 

ine  ita-  The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when 
lians  revolt,  j^s  £cye  Julians  revolted,  and  fent  for  Adelbert,  who 
ducal! rC"  had  fled  to  Corfica.  But  being  foon  reduced,  they  con¬ 
tinued  quiet  for  about  a  year  *,  after  which  they  revolt¬ 
ed  again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.  Otho,  however, 
provoked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition,  foon  returned, 
and  puniihed  the  rebels  with  great  feverity ;  after 
which  he  made  feveral  laws  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  granting  feveral  privileges  to  the 
Venetians,  and  caufed  his  fon  Otho,  then  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho  difpatchcd  an  am- 
bafTador  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  de¬ 
manding  his  ftep-daughter  Theophania  in  marriage  for 
the  young  emperor  j  but  upon  this  alliance  being  reje6I- 
ed,  and  that  not  without  circumffances  of  the  moil  atro¬ 
cious  perfidy,  Otho  inftantly  invaded  the  countries  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Greek 
army  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Ni¬ 
cephorus  being  killed,  and  bis  throne  ufurped  by  John 
Zimifces,  Otho  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  latter,  and  eafily  obtained  Theopliania  ror  bis 
fon.  She  was  crowned  with  great  folemnity  on  the  8th 
of  April  969  :  at  the  fame  time  it  is  pretended  by  fome 
authors,  that  the  Greeks  renounced  their  rights  to  Ca¬ 
labria  and  Apulia  $  though  this  is  denied  by  others. 
After  the  celebration  of  this  marriage,  the  emperor  un¬ 
dertook  an  expedition  again  ft  the  Saracens,  who  ftill 
icfided  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps*,  but  being  informed  of 
the  death  of  feveral  nobles  in  Germany,  he  thought 
proper  to  return  thither,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 

42 .  in  the  year  973.  ... 

At  the  time  of  Otho’s  death  Italy  was  divided  mto^ 
!  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  dukedom  of  Be- 
nevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  dukedom  of 
Spoleto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the  mar- 
quifates  of  Ancona,  Verona,  Friuli,  Irevifo,  and  Genoa. 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  ftill  claimed  by  the  Greeks  \ 
but  all  the  reft  were  either  immediately  fubjeft  to,  or 
held  of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  conferred  Benevento 
(including  the  ancient  Samnium)  on  the  duke  of  that 
ftarae.  Campania  and  Lucania  he  gave  to  the  dukes  of 
Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno.  Rome  with  its  territory, 
Ravenna  with  the  exarchate,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto, 
with  Tufcany,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  he  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  pope  *,  and  retained  the  reft  of  Italy  under  the 
form  of  a  kingdom.  Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free, 
but  all  tributary.  He  appointed  feveral  hereditary 
marquifates  and  counties,  but  referved  to  himfelf  the 
fovetf  ign  jurifdi&ion  in  their  territories.  The  liberty 
.  of  the  cities  confifted  in  a  freedom  to  choofe  their  own 
magi il rates,  to  be  judged  by  their  own  laws,  and  to 
difpofe  of  their  own  revenues,  on  condition  that  they 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the 
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. . . v  _  The  cities  that  were  not  free  were  Italy. 

governed  by  the  commiffaries  or  lieutenants  of  the  em-  * 

peror  *,  but  the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more 
confuls,  afterwards  called  poiefate, r,  chofen  annually y 
who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  before 
the  bifhop  of  the  city  or  the  emperor’s  commiftary. 

The  tribute  exa&ed  was  called  foderum ,  parata ,  et  man - 
Jionaiicum .  By  the  foderum  was  meant  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  furniih  to 
the  king,  when  marching  with  an  army  or  making  a 
progrefs  through  the  country  \  though  the  value  of 
this  was  frequently  paid  in  money.  By  the  parata 
was  underftood  the  expence  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair  and  the  manfiona - 
tic  it  m  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for 
lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  laft  article,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fome  times  ft  ripped  of  all  they  pofteiled, 

Except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  re¬ 
gulating  what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  diftribut^d 
honours  and  poffefiions  to  thofe  who  bad  ferved  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  confifted  in  the  titles  of  duke , 
marquis,  count ,  captain ,  valvafor ,  and  va/vqjin  :  the 
poife (lions  were,  befides  land,  ‘the  duties  arifing  from 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  fdh-ponds,  mills,  falt-pits, 
the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
fuch  like.  The  dukes,  marquifes,  and  counts,  were 
thofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates,  and  coun¬ 
ties,  from  the  king  in  fiefs  j  the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,  duke,  marquis,  or  count  ;  the  valvafors 
were  fubordinate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafins  to 

them.  #  43 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy,  Great  dif- 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  reftraint,  £*rt>ance  ^ 
the  nobles  declared  war  againft  each  other:  fome  ci-  t^J 'deatbof 
ties  revolted,  and  chofe  to  themfelves  confuls  ;  while  the  0tho  I# 
dominions  of  others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  who 
confirmed  their  power  by  erecting  citadels.  Rome 
efpecially  was  haraffed  by  tumults,.  occafioned  chieily 
by  the  feditlous  praftices  of  one  Cincius,  who.  preffed 
his  fellow-citizens  to  reftore  the  '  ancient  republic.  As 
the  pope  continued  firm  in  the  interefts  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  Cincius  caufed  him  to  be  ftrangled  by  one 
Franco  a  cardinal  deacon  }  who  was  foon  after  re¬ 
warded  with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Boniface  VII.  Another  pope  was  chofen  by 
the  faaion  of  the  count  of  Tufcany  *,  who  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  emperor,  drove  Cincius  and  Boniface 
out  of  the  city.  Difturbances  of  a  fimilar  kind  took 
place  in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continued  quiet 
and  loyal  in  the  midft  of  all  this  uproar  and  confu- 

fion.  _ 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make 
war  againlt  Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly 
fent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria  ; 
but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  formidable 
army  ;  and  having  taken  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  difturbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  out 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized.  Having  then  caufed 
his  fon  Otho  III.  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  be  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  983.  Among  the  regulations  made,  by  this 
empe?or,  one  is  very  remarkable,  and  muft  give  us  a 

ftrange 
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Ifftly.  ft  range  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  that  time, 

v  He  made  a  law,  That  no  Italian  fliould  be  believed  up¬ 

on  his  oath  3  and  that  in  any  difpute  which  could  not 
be  decided  otherwife  than  by  witriefles,  the  parties 
ihould  have  recourfe  to  a  duel. 

Otho  III.  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years 
of  age  3  and  during  his  minority  the  difturbances  in 
Italy  revived.  Cincsus,  called  alfo  Crefcentius ,  re¬ 
newed  his  fcheme  of  reftoring  the  republic.  The 
pope  (John  XV.)  oppofing  his  fchemes,  was  driven 
out  of  the  city  3  but  was  foon  after  recalled,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  affiftance.  A 
few  years  after  Crefcentius  again  revolted,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  Gregory  V.  the  fucceffor  of  John  XV. 3  railing 
44  to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the 

Rorre  ta-  name  of  John  XVI.  Otho,  enraged  at  this  infult,  re- 

OthcHIl  timied  to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army  in  998,  be- 

fieged  and  took  it  by  aflault  3  after  which  he  caufed 

Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  fet 
up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  caftle  of  St  An¬ 
gelo,  after  having  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  nofe  cut 
off.  Four  years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  fmallpox  ; 
or,  according  to  fome,  was  poifoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crefcentius^  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  promife 
of  marriage,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  punilh  the  Romans 
for  another  revolt. 

Otho  was  fucceeded  ill  the  imperial  throne  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry 
had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  march  into  Italy  againft  Ardouin 
marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  had  affirmed  the  title  of  king 
of  Italy .  Him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
was  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  1005  > 
but  a  few  years  after,  a  new  conteft  arofe  about  the 
papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  one  of  the 
competitors  (Benedift  VIII.)  had  got  the  better  of 
his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the  emperor  en¬ 
tered  the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing  queftion  :  “  Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  fiiccefibjs  in  every  thing  ?”  To  which,  though 
a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubmitted,  and  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  beftowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  added  fome  others  of  his  own  3  ftill  how¬ 
ever,  referring  for  himfelf  the  fovereignty  and  the 
power  of  fending  commiffaries  to  hear  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Having  repelled  the  incurfions  of  the 
Saracens,  reduced  fome  mere  rebellions  of  his  fubjedls, 
and  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
he  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed 
by  a  competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad  being  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Milan  3  while  a  party  of  the  nobles 
made  offer  of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France, 
or  his  fon  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
lik  ewife  another  to  William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad 
enjoyed  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbi- 
Ihop  without  moleff  ation.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Monza  in  1026  3  and  the  next  year  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  imperial  crc*jrn  from  Pope  John  XX.  in  pre- 
fence  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of  Bur¬ 


gundy.  His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  his  prede-  Italy, 
ceffors.  The  Italians  revolted,  the  popp  was  expelled,  \r~J 
the  malecontents  were  fubdued,  and  the  pope  reftored, 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  ta  Germany,  and 
died  in  1039.  45 

Under  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  dif*The  dis¬ 
turbances  were  prodigiouffy  augmented.  Pope  Syl-(,,'lPis 
vefter  II.  was  driven  out  by  Benedict  3  who  in  his  ^tnry 
turn  was  expelled  by .  John  bilhop  of  Sabinum,  who 
afiumed  the  title  of  Sylvefier  III .  Three  months  af¬ 
ter  Benedict  was  reftored,  and  excommunicated  his  ri¬ 
vals  ;  but  foon  after  refigned  the  pontificate  for  a  fum 
of  money.  In  a  fliort  time  he  reclaimed  it  3  and  thus 
there  were  at  once  three  popes,  each  of  whom  was 
fupported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all 
of  them  made  themfelves  odious  by  the  fcandaious  lives 
they  led.  At  laft  a  prieft  called  Gratian  put  an  end 
to  this  fmgular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy  3  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  lo  fignal  a  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VI.  Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this 
ele&ion,  in  which  he  had  not  been  confulted,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy.  Fie  depofed  Gre¬ 
gory,  as  having  been  guilty  of  fimony  ,  and  filled  the 
papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor  Heidiger,  bifhop 
of  Bamberg,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Clement  II. 
and  afterwards  confecrated  Henry  and  the  emprefs 
Agnes.  This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans 
having  fworn  never  to  elefl  a  pope  without  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the4 reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus, 
and  other  Norman  adventurers  •,  who  leaving  their 
country  at  different  times,  had  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  ex-  ^ 
pence  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  Henry  entered  He  invefts 
into  treaty  with  them  3  and  not  only  folemnly  invefted  the 

them  with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  by  mam  with. 

n  1  mi  ,  J  1  :  lome  terri- 

conquelt,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excommuni-  taiies in  A- 

cate  the  Beneventines,  who  had  refufed  to  open  their  pulia  and 
gates  to  him,  and  beftowed  that  city  and  its  depend- Calabria, 
encies,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans,  pro¬ 
vided  they  took  poffeftion  by  force  of  arms.  The  em¬ 
peror  was  fcarce  returned  into  Germany  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee  by  DamafusII.; 
who  alfo  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nomi¬ 
nated  Bruno  bifhop  of  Toul  to  the  vacant  chair.  This 
Bruno,  who  was  the  emperor’s  relation,  immediately 
aflumed  the  pontificals 3  but  being  a  modeft  and  pious 
prelate,  be  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named  Hildebrand,  after¬ 
wards  the  famous  Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  a  private  man.  u  The  emperor  alone  (faid  Hilde¬ 
brand)  has  no  right  to  create  a  pope.”  He  accom¬ 
panied  Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fecretly  retarded  his  elec¬ 
tion,  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
obtaining  it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifh  3 
Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  him- 
felf  indebted  to  Hildebrand  for  the  pontificate,  fa¬ 
voured  him  with  his  particular  friendftiip  and  confi¬ 
dence  3  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  enter- 
prifing  monk,  of  obfeure  birth,  but  boundlefs  ambi¬ 
tion,  who  governed  Rome  fo  long,  and  whofe  zeal  for 
3  'B  2  the 
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^a’y.  the  exaltation  of  the  church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles 
to  Europe. 

Leo  icon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe¬ 
ror  at  Worms,  to  crave  afliltance  againft  the  Norman 
princes,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  fubjedts  with  great  feverity.  Henry 
in  mi  died  the  pope  with  an  army  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  againft  the  Normans,  after  having  excom¬ 
municated  them,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bifhops  and  other  ecclefiaitics,  who  were  all  either 
billed  or  taken  prisoners,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being  totally  routed.  Leo  hiinfelf  was  led  captive  to 
Benevento,  which  the  Normans  were  now  mailers  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  exchange 
for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany  j  and  the  apoflo- 
lic  fee  is  to  this  day  in  poffeffion  of  Benevento,  by 
virtue  of  that  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  reftored  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpedt  by  the  conquerors, 
that  he  revoked  the  fentence  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  fandtion  to  the  imperial  invefliture  for 
the  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Leo  died  foon  after  his  releafe ;  and  the  emperor 
47  about  the  fame  time  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  the  famous  Iicnry  IV.  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro- 
declaied  mans>  a  title  Hill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
.Homans!  ^  t^ie  empire*  Gebehard,  a  German  bifhop,  was  defi¬ 
ed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Viftor  II,  and  confirmed 
by  the  addrefs  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  em¬ 
peror  in  perfon  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  difdained 
to  confult  him  beforehand.  Perhaps  Hildebrand  would 
not  have  found  this  tafk  fo  eafy,  had  not  Henry  been 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  who  preffed 
him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  laft  to  pay  a  large 
tribute,  and  furnifh  him  annually  with  a  certain  number 
of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finifhed  this  war  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  infpedt  the  condudt  of  his  fifler  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  pri- 
foner.  She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
without  the  emperor’s  confent  $  and  contracted  her 
daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  God¬ 
frey  duke  of  Spoleto  and  Tufcany,  Gozelo’s  fon  by  a 
former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juftly  alarm¬ 
ed  Henry,  he  therefore  attempted  to  diffolve  it,  by 
carrying  his  filter  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
iifter  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
16th  of  his  reign. 

The  emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy,  conclu¬ 
ded  an  allance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had 
only  been  enfranchifed  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly 
paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjedtion  to  the  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  poffeffion  of  the 
iiland  of  Corfica,  which  the  Genoefe  had  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  Thefe  two  cities  engroffed  at  this  time 
almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city 
in  any  refpedt  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
4s,  ,  many. 

the  pope’s  Henry  IV.  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  "father’s 
power.  death.  The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpite  given  them 


by  his  minority,  to  (hake  off  in  'great  me  a  fa  re  their  Itafy. 
dependence  upon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  con-  — ' 
tells  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of 
Hildebrand’s,  was  eledted :  who,  among  others,  palfed 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  cardinals  only  fhould  eledt  the  pope  ;  and  that 
the  election  fhould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  “  Saving  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king ;  and 
who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  (hall  be  one  day  emperor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred  upon 
him.**’  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Norman  princes  above-mentioned  ;  who,  though  they 
had  lately  fworn  to  hold  their  poffefiions  from  the  em¬ 
peror,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope  •,  and 
hence  arofe  the  pope’s  claim  of  fovereignty  over  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  in 
Italy  greatly  diminifhed,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro¬ 
portionally  exalted ;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  futE- 
cient  evidence.  For  having  affumed  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  22  ^ 

years  of  age,  he  wTas  fummoned  by  Alexander  II.  to  His  contefc 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account™. th  the 
of  his  loofe  life,  and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  ha-emPeror* 
ving  expofed  the  invefliture  of  bifhops  to  fale  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  pope  excited  his  German  fubjedls 
to  rebel  againft  him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  peace  wTas  reftored  to  Germany ;  but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  above-mentioned  being  eledted 
to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII, 
openly  affumed  the  fuperiority  over  every  earthly  mo¬ 
narch  whatever.  He  began  with  excommunicating 
every  ecclefiaftic  who  fhould  receive  a  benefice  from 
the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  every  layman  who  fhould 
take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a  benefice.  Henry,  in- 
ftead  of  refenting  this  infolence,  fubmitted,  and  wrote 
a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope  :  who,  upon  this,  con- 
defcended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  fevere- 
ly  reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life  ;  of  which  the 
emperor  now  confeffed  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  accident.  Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
pofed  by  his  brother  Geyfa,  had  fled  to  Henry  for 
protedtion,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  Geyfa,  exclaimed 
againft  this  adt  of  fubmiffion $  and  faid  in  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  “  You  ought  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church  5  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  fee,  if 
you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you  hold  your  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  pope,  and  not  of  the  emperor.”  Henry, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  negledt ;  upon  which  Gregory 
refumed  the  difpute  about  inveflitures.  The  prede- 
ceffors  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no¬ 
minating  bifhops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  in¬ 
vefliture  by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
had  in  common  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  prede- 
ceffors  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed  on  their 
part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  en¬ 
treat  their  affiftance,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fandtion, 
but  fer  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  how7ever,  fent 

two 
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Itily.  two  legates  to  furamon  H*nry  to  appear  before  him  as' 
1 "  v  a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  ftill  continued  to  bellow  in- 
veftiturcs,  notwithftanding  the  apoftolic  decree  to  the 
contrary  y  adding,  that  if  he  Ihould  fail  to  yield  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  church,  he  mud  expedl  to  be  excommu¬ 
nicated  and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
mellhge  from  one  whom  he  confidered  as  his  vaffal, 
Henry  diimifled  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony, 

5 0  and  in  1106  convoked  an  affembly  of  all  the  princes 
The  enape-  and  dignified  eccleliaftics  at  Worms  ;  ‘where,  after  ma- 
the  !o^e^S  ture  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha- 
*  e  lJ0pe’  ving  ufurped  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  indirect  means, 

infe&ed  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel¬ 
ties  and  abufes,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  fove- 
reign  in  feveral  fcandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
that  fupreme  authority  derived  from  his  predeceffors, 
ought  to  dived  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano¬ 
ther  in  his  place.  In  confequence  of  this  determina¬ 
tion,  Henry  feilt  an  ambaflador  to  Rome,  with  a  for¬ 
mal  deprivation  of  Gregory  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  convo¬ 
ked  a  council,  at  which  were  prefent  no  bifhops,  who 
unanimouOy  agreed  that  the  pope  had  jud  caufe  to 
depofe  Henry,  to  diffolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  dates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with 
him  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  which  was  immedi- 

51  ately  fulminated  againll  the  emperor  and  his  adhe- 
Andhethe  rents.  “  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our 
emperor;  authority  (faid  Gregory ),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 

of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy  ;  I  rcleafe  all  Chriftians  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  ftri&ly  forbid  all  per- 
fons  from  ferving  or  attending  him  as  king  !”  The  cir¬ 
cular  letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit  with  his  fentence  of  depofition.  He  there  re¬ 
peats  feveral  times,  that  “  bifhops  are  fuperior  to  kings, 
ar.d  made  to  judge  them  !”  expr.effions  alike  artful  and 
prefumptuous,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  world  to  his  dandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confequences  would  fol¬ 
low  the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  bifhops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles  ;  the  flame  of  civil  war 
dill  lay  fmothering,  and  a  bull  properly  dire&ed  was 
fuflicient  to  fet  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry’s 
old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  againd  him.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
fupported  the  malecontents  with  that  power  which  lie 
owed  to  his  fovereign’s  bounty  :  nay,  thofe  very  princes 
and  prelates  who  had  aflided  in  depofing  Gregory, 
gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope  ;  and 
his  holinefs  was  folicited  to  come  to  Augfbuig  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfburg, 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly 
paffiag  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few 
domedics,  to  afk  abfolution  of  Pope  Gregory  his  op- 
preffor  ;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Apennine 
mountains,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  countefs  or 
Who  is  at  duchefs  Matilda  above  mentioned.  At  the  gates  of 
laft  obliged  this  place  the  emperor  prefented  himfelf  as  a  humble 
to  lubmit.  penltent.  He  alone  was  admitted  within  the  outer 
court ;  where,  being  dripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap¬ 
ped  in  fackcloth,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days. 


in  the  month  of  January,  bare-footed  and  fading,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  holinefs  ; 
who  all  that  time  was  fhut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  fpiritual  dire&or  he  had  long  been,  and,  as  fomc 
fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was 
fo  great,  that  Ihe  made  over  all  her  eilates  to  the  apo¬ 


ftolic  fee  ;  and  this  donation  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  the 
wars  which  fince  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  poffeffed  in  her  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Placentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almoft  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  patrhnony  of  St  Peter, 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto  ;  together  with  part  of  Um¬ 
bria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  him¬ 
felf  at  the  pontiff’s  feet ;  who  condefccnded  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  his  folemn  de- 
ciflon  at  Augfburg  :  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
difgrace  by  his  journey  ;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altoge¬ 
ther  without  reafon)  as  the  lord  and  mafter  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Chriftendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  “  to  pull  down  the  pride 
of  kings.” 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  dif- 
guft  to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  forgive 
the  infolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abj e £t  humility  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  in¬ 
dignation  at  Gregory’s  arrogance  overbalanced  their 
deteftation  of  his  meannefs.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
temper;  and  by  a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  in 
Itily,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.  All  Lombardy 
took  up  arms  againft  the  pope,  while  he  was  railing  all 
Germany  againft  the  emperor.  Gregory,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
elefred  in  Germany  :  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  left  no¬ 
thing  undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to  ele&  another 
pope.  The  Germans  chofe  Rodolph,  duke  c 
who  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz  ;  and 
hefitating  on  this  occafion,  behaved  truly  lil 
preme  judge  of  kings.  He  had  depofed  Henry,  but 
ftill  it  was  in  his  power  to  pardon  that  prince  :  he 
therefore  affe&ed  to  be  difpleafed  that  Rodolph  was 
confecrated  without  his  order  ;  and  declared,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  fhould.  be  moft  fubmif- 
five  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trufting  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  generofity  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  feveral  engagements  :  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  fubmiflion,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fentence  of  ex- 
communication  againft  him,  confirming  at  the  fame 
time  the  ele&ion  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden 
crown,  on  which  the  following  well-known  verfe,  equal¬ 
ly  haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved. 


ff  SuabiajRodofph 
Gregory, chofen  em- 
ke  the  fu- ' 


’ peror  of 


Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho . 


This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  moft 
enthufiaftic  anathema  againft  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  of  Jlrength  and  combat ,  and  condemning  him  never 
to  be  viflorious}  it  concludes  with  the  following  re¬ 
markable 
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markable  apoflrophe  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul:  “  Make 
all  men  fenfible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every 
thing  in  heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  deferts,  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities— let  the  kings  and  the  princes 
of  the  age  then  inftantly  feci  your  power,  that  they 
may  net  dare  to  defpife  the  orders  ol  your  church; 
let  your  ]uftice  be  fo  fpeedilv  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobody  may  doubt  but  be  falls  by  your  means, 
and  not  bv  chance.” 

In  order  to  avoid  the  efi'ediS  of  this  feccnd  excom¬ 
munication,  Ilenty  a  (Tern  bled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  about  20  German  biihops  :  who,  adling  alio 
for  the  bi drops  of  Lombardy,  unanimouflv  refolved, 
that  the  pope,  inftead  of  having  power  over  the  empe¬ 
ror,  owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance  ;  and  that  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.  having  rendered  hinifelf  unworthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  his  conduct  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be 
depofed  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They 
accordingly  degraded  Hildebrand;  and  defied  in  his 
room  Guibert,  archbifhop  of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  un¬ 
doubted  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  poifeffion  of 
Rome  :  but  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  his  forces  again!!  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
leaflembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The 
two  armies  met  near  Merfburg,  and  both  fought  with 
great  fury  ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  inclined 
to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the  fervice  of  Henry,  and 
afterwards  renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem. 
Difcouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re¬ 
bels  immediately  gave  way  ;  and  Rodolph  perceiving 
his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand  that  was  cut 
off  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  his  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  occafion,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  emperor’s  affairs.  “  Behold  (faid 
he)  the  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Henry  ;  and  which  oath,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Rome,  I  have  violated,  in  perfidioufly  afpiring  at  an 
honour  that  was  not  my  due.” 

Thus  delivered  from  this  formidable  antagonift, 
Henry  foon  difperfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fet  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  (hut 
again  ft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.  The 
fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years ;  Henry  during 
that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurre&ions  in 
Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  affiault, 
and  with  difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged ;  but 
Gregory  was  not  taken  :  be  retired  into  the  caftle  of 
St  Angelo,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated 
the  conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  con- 
fecrated  with  the  ufual  ceremonies  ;  and  expreffied  his 
gratitude  by  crowning  Henry,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Roman  fenate  and  people.  Mean  while  the 
fiege  of  St  Angelo  was  going  on ;  but  the  emperor 
being  called  about  fome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert 
Guifcard  took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  releafe  Gre¬ 
gory,  who  died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  laft  words, 
borrowed  from  the  Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the 
greateft  faint :  “  I  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated  ini¬ 
quity  ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile  !” 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
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which  might  have  been  expe6led  from  the  death  of  Italy. 
Gregory.  The  fubfequent  popes  trode  in  the  paths  of  v*— 
their  predeceffor.  In  iioi,  Pafcal  II.  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againft  his  father.  The  emperor  did 
all  in  his  power  to  diffuade  him  from  proceeding  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  young  prince  perfifted 
in  his  rebellious  intentions  ;  and  having  by  feigned 
fubmiffions  prevailed  on  the  emperor  t  >  enfuand  his 
army,  he  treacheroufly  feized  and  confined  him.  Jle'n- 
ry,  however,  found  means  to  efcape  from  his  confine¬ 
ment,  and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns  of 
Europe  in  his  quarrel  ;  but  before  any  thing  effectual 
could  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  "the  year  i  ic 6,  ^ 

The  difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated  Dilputc  de- 
by  the  depofition  and  deatn  of  Henry  IV.  His  (on tween 
Henry  V.  purfued  the  very  fame  conduct  for  which  he  y 
had  depofed  his  father.  Pafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio¬ 
lence  ;  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into 
Germany,  to  end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner. 

Pafcal  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  this  invita¬ 
tion  ;  but  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Philip  I. 
king, of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties.  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  to  the  affair  of  inveftitures.  At  laft,  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he  took  a  refolution  of 
going  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  _  person¬ 
ally  with  the  pope.  To  give  his  arguments  the 
greater  weight,  however,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  80,000  men.  Pafcal  received  him  with 
great  appearance  of  friendfhip,  but  would  not  renounce 
the  claim  of  inveftitures  ;  and  Henry,  finding  himfelt 
deceived  in  his  expectations,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 
feized.  The  conful  put  the  citizens  in  arms  to  defend 
the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  (laughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinged  with  blood.  The  Romans 
were  defeated,  and  Pafcal  was  taken  prifoner.  The 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  inveftiture ;  folemnly 
fwore  never  to  refume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foon 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  him.  In  1114  died  the 
countefs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ;  but 
Henry  thinking  himfelf  the  only  lawful  heir,  alledged, 
that  it  was  not  in  Matilda’s  power  to  alienate  her 
eftates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 

He  therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  above  mentioned.  Pafcal, 
howefer,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambaffadors  with 
an  audience  ;  but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himfelf,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  princes  in 
Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in  1117  ;  but  being 
foon  after  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  fettle  fome 
affairs  in  Tufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  Cardinal  Cajetan  was  elected  his  fucceffor,  -with¬ 
out  the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Gelajius  II.  The  new  pope  was  inftantly  depofed  by 
Henrv  ;  who  fet  up  the  archbifhop  of  Prague,  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Gelafius,  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  take 
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refuge  in  France,  where  he  died  ;  and  the  archbiiliop 
of  Vienna  was  ele£led  by  the  cardinals  then  prefent  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Calixtus  II. 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry  \  which  not  fucceeding,  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  his  adherents.  He 
next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re¬ 
ceived  3  and  Gregory  VIII.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  ftrong  town  garrifoued  by  the  emperor’s 
troops.  Here  he  was  befieged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman  princes.  The  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  thrown  into  prifon  by  his  competitor  •,  but  at 
lail,  the  llates  of  the  empire  being  quite  wearied  out 
with  fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoully  fupplicated 
Henry  for  peace.  He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to 
their  decifion  ;  and  a  diet  being  affembled  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  it  was  decreed  that  an  embaffy  llrould  be  imme¬ 
diately  fent  to  the  pope,  defiring  that  he  would  con¬ 
voke  a  general  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputes 
might  be  determined.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  affair  of  inveftitures  at  length  regulated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  viz.  That  the  emperor  fhould  leave  the 
communities  and  chapters  at  liberty  to  dll  up  their 
own  vacancies,  without  bellowing  inveftitures  with  the 
crofs  and  ring  \  that  he  (hould  reftore  all  that  he  had 
unjuftly  taken  from  the  church  j  that  all  ele£Hons 
Ihould  be  made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  prefence  of 
the  emperor  or  his  commiffaries  :  and  whatever  difputes 
might  happen  Ihould  be  referred  to  the  decilion  of  the 
emperor,  affifted  by  the  metropolitan  and  liis  fuffragans  j 
that  the  perfon  defied  Ihould  receive  from  the  emperor 
the  inveftlture  of  the  fiefs  and  fecular  rights,  not  with 
the  crofs,  but  with  the  fceptre  \  and  Ihould  pay  allegi¬ 
ance  to  him  for  thefe  rights  only.  . 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  ufual  diforders  took 
place  in  Italy  \  during  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia 
conquered  the  illand  of  Sicily,  and  affumed  the  right 
of  creating  popes,  of  whom  there  were  two  at  that 
time,  viz.  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus.  Roger  drove 
out  the  former,  and  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany 
the  latter,  forcing  Roger  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to 
retire  into  Sicily.  The  emperor  then  conduced  In¬ 
nocent  back  to  Rome  in  triumph  \  and  having  fubdued 
all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  reft:  of  Roger’s  Italian 
dominions,  ere&ed  them  into  a  principality,  and  be¬ 
llowed  it,  with  the  title  of  duke ,  upon  Renaud  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince,  and  one  of  his  own  relations. 

In  the  feign  of  Conrad  III.  who  fucceeded  Lotha¬ 
rio,  the  celebrated  factions  called  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines  *,  arofe,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the 
cities  of  Italy  with  blood.  They  took  their  origin 
during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  were  fly  led  GuelpJis ,  and  his  friends 
Gibelines ;  and  thefe*  names  were  quickly  received  in 
Italy  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  emperor’s  dominions. 
Of  this  civil  war  many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the 
advantage  to  fet  up  for  themfelves  \  neither  was  it  in 
the  power  of  Conrad,  who  during  his  whole  reign  was 
employed  in  unfuccefsful  crufades,  to  reduce  them  \ 
but  in  115.8  Frederic  Barbarolfa,  fucceffor  to  Con¬ 
rad,  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
well  difciplined  army.  His  army  was  divided  into 
feveral  columns,  for  the  conveniency  of  entering  the 
country  by  as  many  different  routes.  Having  palled 
the  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of  Brefcia  j  where  he 


made  feveral  falutary  regulations  for  the  prefervation  Italy, 
of  good  order  and  military  difcipline.  Continuing 


advance,  he  befieged  Milan,  which  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Monza  ;  and  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a  minute  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  exa£led  homage  of  all  thofe  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  billiops.  .  Grievances 
were  redreffed  •,  magiftracies  reformed  •,  the  rights  of 
regality  difcuffed  and  afcertainedj  new  laws  enafied 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive 
in  the  fchool  of  Bologna  ;  and,  above  all,  fubvalfals 
rvere  not  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para¬ 
mount,  to  except  the  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  ferve  and  aftift  them  againft  all  their  enemies. 

The  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  behaviour  towards  the 
ecclefiaftics  :  but  Frederic  juftified  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  deputies  it  w  as  but  reafonable  they  fhould  do 
homage  for  the  fiefs  they  poffeffed  j  as  Jefus  Chrift  him¬ 
felf,  though  the  lord  of  all  the  fovereigns  upon  earth, 
had  deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the  tribute 
which  was  due  to  Caefar. 

Frederic  having  fent  commiffaries  to  fuperintcnd  the 
ele£lion  of  new  magiftrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infulted  the  imperialifts,  re¬ 
volted,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  the  emperor’s  tri¬ 
bunal.  This  he  highly  refented,  and  refolved  to  chaft 
tife  them  feverely  :  for  which  purpofe  he  fent  for  a 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  which  foon  after  arrived 
with  the  emprefs,  while  he  himfelf  ravaged  Liguria, 
declared  the  Milanefe  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema  which  was  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pope  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two 
oppofite  fadfions  eledled  two  perfons  known  by  the 
names  of  Vi&or  II,  and  Alexander  III.  The  empe¬ 
ror’s  allies  neceffarily  acknowledged  the  pope  chofen 
by  him ;  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  the  other.  Vidfor  II.  Frede¬ 
ric’s  pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy  on  his  fide  \  while  the  reft  fubmitted  to  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  The  emperor  took  a  fevere  revenge  on  his  ^ 
enemies  \  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,  and  aml  del 
fait  ftrewed  on  its  ruins  \  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were  flroys  ML 
difmantled  \  and  the  other  cities  which  had  taken  part  ^aD>  &c* 
with  them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  hqwever,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival  \  and  at  his  re¬ 
turn  the  civil  war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec¬ 
ted.  Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  common 
afylum  of  every  pope  who.  was  oppreffed  by  the  empe¬ 
rors- j  but  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  which  he  had 
raifed  continued  daily  to  fpread.  In  ri68,  the  cities 
of  Italy,  iupported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  affociation’  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberties  \  and  the  pope’s  party  at  length 
prevailed.  In  1176,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped.  About  the 
fame  time,  he  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians  ^ 
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&nj  Ins  eldcft  fon  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet, 
~v  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  vi&ory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  whole  fenate  ;  and  after  having  pro¬ 
nounced  a  thoufand  benedictions  on  that  element,  threw 
into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  afft£Hon. 
Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which  is  annually 
performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  notion  of  efpou- 
flng  the  Adriatic.  Thefe  misfortunes  difpofcd  the 
emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope :  but, 
reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  make  an  advance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  *,  after  which  he  made  propofals  of 

60  peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice 
Submits  w7as  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconciliation.  The  em* 
to  the  pope,  peror,  the  pope,  and  a  great  many  princes  and  cardi¬ 
nals,  attended  j  and  there  the  emperor,  in  1177,  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowdedging  the  pope, 
killing  his  feet,  and  holding  his  ftirrup  while  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  mule.  This  reconciliation  wTas  attended  with 
the  fubmiflion  of  all  the  towms  of  Italy  which  had  en¬ 
tered  into  an  aflociation  for  their  mutual  defence. 
They  obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li¬ 
berty  to  ufe  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
but  wrere  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Calixtus,  the  anti¬ 
pope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  the  emperor  in 
CGnfequence  of  this  treaty,  made  alfo  his  fubmiflion  to 
Alexander,  wrho  received  him  with  great  humanity ; 
and  iii  order  to  prevent  for  the  future  thofe  diflur- 
bances  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  ele£iions  of 
the  popes,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it  was 
decreed,  that  no  pope  fhould  be  deemed  duly  elec¬ 
ted  without  having  tw7o-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  fa¬ 
vour. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Barbarofla 
returned  to  Germany  ;  and  having  quieted  fome  dis¬ 
turbances  which  had  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  at  lafl:  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land  ;  w-here  having  performed  great  exploits,  he  wTas 

61  drowned  as  he  w7as  fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in 
Frederic  the  year  1 190.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry 
fucceeded  yj  w]10  at  the  fame  time  became  heir  to  the  domi- 
y 1  enFy  nions  of  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  wdfe,  daughter  of 

William  king  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
and  to  recover  tl»e  fucceflion  of  Sicily,  which  w7as 
tifurped  by  Tancred  his  wife’s  natural  brother.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of 
Genoa,  Pi  fa,  and  other  cities,  in  his  w7ay  to  Rome*, 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
by  Celeftin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafler  in  the  year 
1191.  The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
had  no  Sooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry’s  head, 
than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  power 
refiding  in  the  Sovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  unmake 
emperors  at  his  pleafure. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  this  he  was  cp- 
pofed  by  the  pope  :  for  though  Celeflin  confidered 
Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  and  defired  to  fee  him  deprived 
pf  the  crown  of  S:cily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of 
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the  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  averfe  to  the  emperor’s  Italy. 

being  put  in  poilefiion  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him  - v — 

too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  interefl:  of  the  church. 

Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
threats  and  remonilrances  of  his  holinefs,  took  almoft 
all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Apulia  ; 
invefled  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and  fent  for  the  Genoefe 
fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form 
the  blockade  by  fea  :  but  before  its  arrival,  he  w7as 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in  confequence  of  a  dread¬ 
ful  mortality  among  his  troops  :  and  all  future  attempts 
upon  Sicily  w7ere  ineffectual  during  the  life  of  Tan- 
cred. 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  tOHispeifidv 
have  been  a  continued  train  of  the  moft  abominable  and  cruelty, 
perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroufly  feized 
and  imprifoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article,  N°  128 — 130.  he  had  no 
Sooner  received  the  ranfom  paid  for  his  royal  captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  Si¬ 
cily.  As  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor, 
with  the  aflifiance  of  the  Genoefe,  accomplifhed  his 
purpofe.  The  queen-dowager  furrendered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fon 
William  fhould  poifefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum  5 
but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  matter  of  the  place, 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a  dun¬ 
geon.  The  royal  treafure  wras  tranfported  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age 
of  50,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Frederic;  and 
Henry  Soon  after  aflembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  to  whom  he  explained  his  intentions  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  difturbances  which  ufually  attended  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  emperors.  A  decree  palled  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  wTas  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  being  folicited 
to  undertake  a  crufade,  obeyed  the  injun&ions  of  the 
pope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his  refolution  of 
employing  his  whole  powrer,  and  even  of  hazarding 
his  life,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  holy  an  enter- 
prife  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubjeft  with  fo 
much  eloquence, _that  almoft  the  w  hole  aflembly  took 
the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  empire  enlifled  themfelves,  that  Henry  di¬ 
vided  them  into  three  large  armies;  one  of  which,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  bifliop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
route  of  Hungary,  w'here  it  wras  joined  by  Margaret, 
queen  of  that  country,  w'ho  entered  herfelf  in  this  pi¬ 
ous  expedition,  and  actually  ended  her  days  in  Pale- 
itine  :  the  fecond  wTas  aflembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
embarked  in  a  fleet  furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lubec,  Hamburg,  Holftein,  and  Friezland  :  and  the 
emperor  in  perfon  conduced  the  third  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Noimans  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  who  had  rifen  againft  his  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled  ;  and  their  chiefs  were 
condemned  to  perifh  by  the  moft  excruciating  tor¬ 
tures.  One  Jornandi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman 
princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red-hot  iron,  and 
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crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs,  thocked  at  fuch 
cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en¬ 
couraged  her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refutation  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  arms  \  the  emprefs  Conftantia  head¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  Henry,  having  difmiffed  his  troops,  no 
longer  thought  neceflary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
fent  them  to  purfue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Iris  wire,  and  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  (he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Medina  in  1197, 
foon  after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poifon 
adminiftered  by  the  emprefs. 

The  emperor’s  fon  Frederic  had  already  been  de¬ 
clared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became 
emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  but  as  Frederic  II. 
was  yet  a  minor,  the  adminiflration  was  committed  to 
Frederic  II.  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of 
Henry  and  by  an  aflembly  of  the  German  princes. 
Other  princes,  however,  incenfed  to  fee  an  ele&ive  em¬ 
pire  become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic’s  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  aflem¬ 
bly  at  Arnfburg  *,  and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua¬ 
bia,  was  elefted  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
greater  weight  to  bis  adminiflration.  Thefe  two  elec¬ 
tions  divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  fadlions, 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  In¬ 
nocent  III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeflin  in  the  papal 
chair,  threw7  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex¬ 
communicated  Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe 
of  Suabia ;  not  from  any  perfonal  animolity,  but  out 
of  a  principle  of  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  pofleflion  of  the 
imperial  crown  •  and  the  acceflion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded  : 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  feized  the  prefent  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  divefling  it  of  the  empire,  by 
fupporting  the  ele&ion  of  Otho,  and  fowing  divifions 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  wras  alfo  patronifed 
by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  which  naturally 
inclined  the  king  of  France  to  the  fide  of  his  rival, 
Fa£tion  claflied  with  faction  5  friendfhip  with  interefl  ; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the  fway  }  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miferies  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained  in  Si¬ 
cily,  where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  infant  fon  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  ifland,  with  the  confent  of  Pope  Cele¬ 
flin  III.  Rut  (he  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new  in- 
vefliture  from  the  holy  fee  being  neceffary,  on  the 
death  of  Celeflin,  Innocent  III.  his  fucceffor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  for  aggran¬ 
dizing  the  papacy,  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si¬ 
cily.  rIhey  pcffeffed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefiaflical  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal  :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  ifland,  though  vaflals  of 
his  holinefs  Innocent  pretended  that  thefe  powers 
had  been  furreptitioufiy  obtained  ;  and  demanded,  that 
Conftantia  fhould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure,  and  Ample  homage  for  Sicily. 
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But  before  any  thing'' was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope  ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  preferibe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued  *,  and  the  pope  re¬ 
doubled  his.  efforts  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly- 
replied,  “  Either  Philip  mull  lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy.”  But  all  thefe  diffenfions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru- 
fade,  or  expedition  into  Alia,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Thofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  princi¬ 
pally  French  and  Germans  :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  was  their  commander  *,  and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  furnifhed  them  with  fhips,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 
The  Chriftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with¬ 
drawn  itfelf  from  the  government  of  the  republic  :  the 
army  of  the  crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  } 
and  itwasbefieged  and  taken,  notwithftanding  the  threats 
and  excommunications  of  thejDope. 

While  the  crufaders  were  fpreading  defolation 
through  the  eaft,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner 
defolating  the  weft.  At  length  Philip  prevailed ;  and 
Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  his 
eledlion  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally 
eftablilhing  his  throne  }  but  before  it  could  be  brought 
about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  revenge,  being  aflaf- 
finated  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whofe  daugh¬ 
ter  he  had  promifed  to  marry,  and  afterwards  reje£led. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany,,  on  the  death  of  Philip  j 
married  that  prince’s  daughter  *,  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
lee  the  long-difputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Ma¬ 
tilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.  But  thefe  conceflions,  as  far  at  leaft  as 
regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  prefent  po¬ 
licy  :  Otho,  therefore,  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  a£l  offenfively,  than  he  refumed  his  grant  ^ 
and  in  1210  not  only  recovered  the  poffeflions  of  the 
empire,  but  made  hoftile  incurfions  into  Apulia,  ra~ 
vaging  the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the  prote&ion  of  the 
holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Innocent  ^  and  Frederic,  now  1 7  years  of  age,  was 
elected  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
tho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his 
party  ftill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  fhotad 
be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by  means  of  his  fupenor 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  John 
king  of  England,  againft  Philip  Auguftus  king  of 
France,  A.  D.  1213.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger¬ 
many,  but  was  prevented  by  young  Frederic  ;  who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  was  everyxvhere  received  with  open 
arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  altogether  without  refource,  Otho  retired  to 
Brunfwick  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man^ 
dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religion. 
iC 
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Frederic  II.  being  now  univerfally  acknowledged 
emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215, 
with  great  magnificence  ;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  lie  added  to  the  other  folem- 
nities  of  his  coronation  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Croisade.  The  em¬ 
peror  had,  on  various  pretences,  refufed  to  go  into  the 
eaft  ;  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of 


with  the 
pope, 


His  quarrel  Damietta,  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to  him,  taxing  him 
with  having  facrificed  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity  by 
delaying  fo  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and 
threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if  lie 
did  not  inftantly  depart  with  an  army  to  Afia.  Frede¬ 
ric,  exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  :  renewed  his  ec- 
clefiaftical  jurifdi£lion  in  Sicily  ;  filled  up  vacant  fees 
and  benefices  ;  and  expelled  fome  biihops,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  pradlices  againfi  the  fiate. 

The  pope  at  firft  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againfi  the  fan&uary  ;  but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  be  intimidated,  he  became  fenfible  of  his  own  im¬ 
prudence  in  wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothe  him 
by  fubmifiive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  They 
were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at 
Veroli  in  1226 ;  where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his 
fincere  attachment  to  the  churchy  publifhed  fome  very 
fevere  edicts  againfi  herefy,  which  feem  to  have  autho¬ 
rised  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  A  folemn  afiembly 
was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  prefent,  together  with  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  was  come  to 
Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againfi  the  foldan  of 
Egypt.  John  had  an  only  daughter  named  Yolanda , 
whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  tb  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that 
Frederic  fhould  within  two  years  perform  the  vow 
he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  Fre¬ 
deric  married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to 
pleafe  the  pope  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily 
have  taken  the  title  of  king  of  Jerufalem,  But  the  em¬ 
peror  w  as  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife’s  por¬ 
tion,  having  bufinefs  of  more  importance  on  his  hands  at 
home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to  renounce  his  au¬ 
thority.  He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all 
the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  fummoned  to 
attend.  A  variety  of  fubjedls  were  there  difcuffed  ; 
but  nothing  of  confequence  was  fettled.  An  accom¬ 
modation,  however,  was  foon  after  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  ;  who,  as  umpire  of  the 
difpute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  fhould  lay  afide  his 
refentment  againfi  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  f.he 
towns  fhould  furnifh  and  maintain  400  knights  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow  ;  Frederic  promifed  compli¬ 
ance  :  but  his  holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  projeft  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo  much 
at  heart.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent^  III.  5  who,  pur- 


fuing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of  Italy. 
Frederic  for  the  Holy  I^and  ;  and  finding  the  emperor ~v~- 
flill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication.  Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence,  ravaged 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  *,  and  was  adtually  excom¬ 
municated,  The  animofity  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibellines  revived  ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  a  feene  of  war  and  defolation, 
or  rather  of  an  hundred  ci  4\  wars  ;  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accuflomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
practices  of  poifoning  and  afi'alTination. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  a  fuperflitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  refolved  to  perform  his  vow  :  and  he  accord-  6$ 
ingly  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs  of His  expe- 
Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo  duke  of  Spoleto. 

The  pope  prohibited  his  departure  before  he  fhould  be'^^.  * 
abfolved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church  *  but  Frederic 
went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  better 
than  any  perfon  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  did 
not  indeed  defolate  Afia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous 
zeal  of  the  times  by  fpilling  the  blood  of  infidels ;  but 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miliden,  foldan  of  Egypt 
and  mailer  of  Syria,  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  feemed  fully  anfvvered.  The  foldan  ceded  to  him 
Jerufalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa  ;  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerufa¬ 
lem  and  Ptolemais  ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  territories  :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  grant¬ 
ed  the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years;  and  in,  1230 
prudently  returned  to  Italy,  where  his  prefence  was 
much  wanted. 

Frederic’s  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Gregory  IX. ;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor’s  fon 
Henry,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  againfi  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fuppreffed, 
the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  vi£lory  over  the  affociated  towns.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommunica¬ 
ted  him  anew,  and  fent  a  bull,  filled  with  the  moft 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany,  in  order 
to  fow  divifion  between  Frederic  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  fame  ftrain,  in  his  apology 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Great 
Dragon ,  the  Antichrijl,  &c.  The  emperor’s  apology 
was  fuflained  in  Germany  ;  and  finding  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  his  affociates.  For 
that  purpofe  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  flrong  enough  to  procure  him  admiffion  ; 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  adlivity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached 
againfi  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chciftian  faith; 
a  flep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  all  his  prifoners  who  wore  the  crofs  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  mofl  cruel  tortures.  The  two  fa6lions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  diitri£ls,. 
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Tta!y.  and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divifions,  and 
civil  butchery  $  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregoiy  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards  by 
Innocent  IV.  formerly  Cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the  emperor  and 
his  intereft.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated 
upon  this  occafion  :  but  having  more  penetration  than 
thofe  about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  “  I  fee  little  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice  5  the  cardinal  was  my  friend)  but  the 
pope  will  be  my  enemy.’’  Innocent  foon  proved  the 
65  juftice  of  this  conjedlure.  He  attempted  to  negotiate 
Is  depofed  n  peace  for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from 
by  the  Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the 

pope.  fafety  of  his  own  perfon,  he  tied  into  France,  affem- 

bled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245  depo* 
fed  the  emperor. 

Conrad,  the  emperor’s  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement ;  but 
the  empire  being  now7  declared  vacant  by  the  pope,  the 
German  bifhops  (for  none  of  the  princes  w7ere  pre- 
fent),  at  the  inftigation  of  his  hollnefs,  proceeded  to 
the  ele&iort  of  a  new  emperor  5  and  they  chofe  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  w7a$  ftyled  in  derifion, 

The  king  of  priefs.  Innocent  now  renewed  the  cru- 
fade  againfi  Frederic,  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  friars,  finee  called  Dominicans ,  and  the  minor  friars, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Francifcans .  The 
pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  mea¬ 
sures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracieS  againfi  the  life 
of  an  emperor  who  had  dared  to  refill  the  decree  of  a 
council,  and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and 
zealots.  Frederic’s  life  was  feveral  times  in  danger 
from  plots,  poifonings,  and  affafiinations )  which  induced 
him,  it  is  faid,  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan  guards, 
who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  fuperftition. 

Ab^ut  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying, 
the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating 
one  emperor  made  another  *,  namely,  William  count 
of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  20  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  prede* 
ceflor.  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Fre¬ 
deric,  feemed  now  to  defert  him.  He  was  defeated 
before  Parma,  which  he  had  long  befieged  j  and  to 
complete  his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that 
his  natural  fon  Entius,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  -was  worfted  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bolognefe* 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  ;  and  there  died 
of  a  fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  difira£led  flate  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  againfi  the 
laity  j  the  weak  were  opprefifed  by  the  ftrong  ^  arrl  all 
laws  divine  and  human  were  difregarded.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic’s  fon  Conrad,  w7ho  had  alTumed  the 
imperial  dignit)  as  fuccelfor  to  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  variety  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  feveral  were 
ele&ed  by  different  factions  $  among  whom  w7as  Rich¬ 
ard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of 
England  :  but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rudolph,  count  oi  Haplburg, 
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was  unaniinoufly  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne.  During  ^ 

the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  election  of  Ro- 
dolph,  Denmark,  f  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely  Qeciine  of 
freed  themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to  the  power 
pay  to  the  empire  \  and  much  about  the  fame  time  fe-or  the  Ger- 
veral  German  cities  ere&ed  a  municipal  form  of  go- 
vernment,  which  ftill  continues.  Lubec,  Cologne,  ^ 
Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  for  their  mutual  de¬ 
fence  againfi  the  encroachments  of  the  great  lords,  by 
a  famous  affociation,  called  the  Hanfeatic  league ;  and 
thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  others,  be¬ 
longing  to  different  ftates,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
commercial  republic*  Italy  alfo,  during  this  period, 
affuined  a  new  plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  fo  long  ftruggled, 
wras  confirmed  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money  :  they  wrere 
emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  indultry.  Sicily  like- 
wife,  changed  its  government  and  its  prince  5  of  which 
revolution  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the 
Pifans,  the  Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power 
of  the  emperor,  in  (hort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  reftore  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th  century.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet 
was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper  fupplies  being  ^ 
granted  for  the  emperor’s  journey,,  well  known  by  the EXpe(iitjon 
name  of  the  Roman  expedition ,  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  ac*of  Henry 
companied  by  the  dukes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the  VII.  into 
archbilhop  of  Triers,  the  bilhop  of  Liege,  the  counts 
of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noblemen,  together 
w7ith  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns.  Italy  was 
ftill  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibel- 
lines,  who  butchered  One  another  without  humanity  or 
remorfe.  But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  the  fame  :  it 
Was  not  now  a  ftruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priefthood,  but  between  faction  and  faction,  inflamed 
by  mutual  jealoufies  and  animolities*  Pope  Clement  V. 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  w7as  in  the 
anarchy  of  popular  government.  The  Colonnas,  the 
Urfini,  and  the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city  \  and 
this  divifion  was  the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes 
in  France,  fo  that  Rome  feemed  equally  loft  to  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  Sicily  was  in  the  poffeflioii 
of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confequence  of  the  famous 
maffacre  called  the  Sicilian  ve/persy  which  delivered  that 
ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  Carobert,  *  See  di¬ 
king  of  Hungary)  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  city. 
with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  Anjou.  The  houfe  of  Efte  had  eftablifiied  itfelf  at 
Fefrara  ;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  that  country.  The  old  league  of  the 
Italian  cities  no  longer  fubfifted.  It  had  been  formed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors  :  and 
finee  they  had  ncgle&ed  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe  made 
War  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo 
divided  into  fa&ions  within  itfelf.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  troubles  Henry  Vll.  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1  31 1,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  oij 
Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as 
3  C  4  if 
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if  the  rigTit  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  fmall  cir¬ 
clet  of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be 
made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
periormed. 

Cremona  was  the  firll  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 
the  emperor.  He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  un¬ 
der  heavy  contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Pla¬ 
centia,  made  peace  with  him  on  rcafonable  conditions. 
Padua  paid  ico,ooo  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial 
officer  as  governor.  The  Venetians  prefented  Henry 
with  a  large  ium  of  money,  an  imperial  crown  of 
gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  workmanfhip.  Brefcia  made  a  defperate  refilt- 
ance,  and  fuliained  a  very  fevere  fiege  ;  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  emperor’s  brother  was  (lain,  and  his 
army  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants 
marched  out  under  the  command  of  their  prefeCt 
Thibauh  de  Druffati,  and  gave  him  battle  :  but  they 
were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  after  an  obftinate  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  at  lalt  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  their 
city  was  difmantled.  From  Brefcia  .Henry  marched 
to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  wdth  expreffions  of 
joy,  and  fplendidly  entertained.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Rome 3  where,  after  much  bloodffied,  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals. 
Clement  V.  who  had  originally  invited  Henry  into 
Italy,  "growing  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  had  leagued  with 
Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  faCtion,  to  op¬ 
pofe  his  entrance  into  Rome.  He  entered  it  in  fpite 
of  them  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Colonnas.  Now  ma¬ 
iler  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  a  gover¬ 
nor  3  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  ilates  of  Ita¬ 
ly  ffiould  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  order  he 
comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  was 
going  to  make  good  his  claim  of  fuperiority  by  arms, 
when  he  died  at  Benevento  in  1313,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar, 
in  the  confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament. 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  -were  unable  to  reftore  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this  time  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  in  that  country  confided  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  in  the  conveniency  which  the  Gibellines  found  in 
oppofing  their  enemies  under  the  fanCtion  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  nature. 
He  was  lefs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Chriltendom.  There  was  indeed  a  great  party 
who  called  themfelves  Guelphs;  but  they  affedled  this 
didindtion  only  to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the 
imperialids  3  and  the  dates  and  princes  who  called 
themfelves  Guelphs  paid  little  more  acknowledgement  to 
his  holinefs  than  ffiellering  themfelves  under  his  name 
and  authority.  The  mod  defperate  w7ars  w7ere  carried 
on  by  the  different  cities  againd  each  other 3  and  in 
ihefe  wars  Cadruccio  Callraccani,  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  an  Engliffiman,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.  A 
detail  of  thefe  tranfadlions  would  furnifli  materials  for 
many  volumes  3  and  after  all  feems  to  be  but  of  little 
importance,  fince  nothing  material  was  effeCted  by  the 
utmod  efforts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  dates  were 
commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  on  either  fide.  By  degrees,  however,  this  martial 
fpirit  fubfided  3  and  in  the  year  1492,  the  Italians 
were  fo  little  capable  of  redding  an  enemy,  that 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquered  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  in  fix  weeks,  and  might  eafily  have  fub- 


dued  the  whole  country  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  mi-  Italy, 
prudence.  Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by  w — v— - J 
Louis  XII.  and  a  third  hv  Francis  I.  as  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  France.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  XIV.  an  obdinate  wsXr  was  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  dates  bore 
a  very  coniiderable  ihare.  The  war  concluded  in  166c, 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  unfuccefsful  in  their  Italian  wars.  The  like 
bad  fuccefs  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1740.  But  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different  dates  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  hidory  of  thofe  dates 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  3  viz.  Sardinia, 

Milan  or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufcany  or 
Florence,  Lucca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode¬ 
na,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

The  air  in  Italy  is  very  different,  according  to  the  Air,  &c.‘o£ 
different  iituations  of  the  feveral  countries  contained  mlta'y- 
it.  In  thofe  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  generally  very  warm. 

The  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferra- 
refe,  is  faid  to  be  unhealthful  ;  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  marfhes  drain-* 
ed.  That  of  tlie  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy.  In  dimmer,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  3  and  would  be  almoll  intolerable, 
if  it  was  not  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fea  breezes. 

The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers.  It  produces  a  great 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  beft  oil  in  Europe  ;  excellent 
filk  in  abundance  3  corn  of  all  forts,  but  not  in  fuch 
plenty  as  in  fome  other  countries  ;  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  raifms,  fugar,  mul¬ 
berry-trees  without  number,  figs,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefnuts,  &c.  Moll 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  firft  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Alia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  produCls  of  the  foil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  have  no  need  of 
it.  This  country  alfo  yields  good  paiture  3  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  Iheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  horfes.  The  forefis  are  well  ftored  wdth  game  3. 
and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  alabafter,  jafper, 
porphyry,  &c.  but  alfo  gold  and  lilver  3  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  fhrubs,  and  evergreens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild  olive  trees, 
tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pines. 

A  very  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 

Venice,  and  Naples  ;  the  country  having  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  commodities  and  manufactures  for  exportation, 
efpecially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  filks.  Tra¬ 
vellers  alfo  bring  large  fums  of  money  into  Italy,  be- 
fides  what  they  lay  out  in  pictures,  curiolities,  relics, 
antiquities,  Sec.  71 

The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  though  Dreis,  dif- 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  belt  As  to  drefs,  p°fit'Oiif 
they  follow  the  fafhions  of  the  countries  on  wffiich  they  ^habitants 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  fubjeCt  3  namely,  thofe  of 
Frau  e,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Wnh  relpett  to  tlieir 
genius  and  taite  in  architecture,  painting,  carring,  and. 

mufic, 
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Italy,  ffl'Jlc,  they  are  thought  to  excel  greatly,  and  to  leave 
t  Itch*  the  other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind  them  3  but 
their  mufic  feems  too  foft  and  effeminate  to  deferve  all 
the  praife  bellowed  on  it  3  and  their  houfes  are  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  of  England  in  refpeft  of  convenience. 
No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  hifto- 
rians,  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors  3  we  mean  lince  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  exclufive  of  thofe  of 
ancient  times.  The  Italians  are  very  affable,  courte¬ 
ous,  ingenious,  fober,  and  ready-witted  3  but  extreme¬ 
ly  jealous,  vindictive,  lafeivious,  ceremonious,  and  fu- 
perftitious.  I11  refpeCl  to  jealoufy,  indeed,  it  is  faid 
a  very  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place  3  and  that 
the  Italians  are  now  no  lefs  indulgent  and  complaifant 
to  their  wives  than  the  moll  polite  hufbands  in  France 
itfelf.  In  their  tempers,  the  Italians  feem  to  be  a  good 
medium  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  3  neither  fo 
gay  and  volatile  as  the  one,  nor  fo  grave  and  folemn 
as  the  other.  Boiled  fnails,  ferved  up  with  oil  and 
pepper,  or  fried  in  oil,  and  the  hinder  parts  of  frogs, 
are  reckoned  dainty  dilhes.  Kites,  jackdaws,  hawks, 
and  magpies,  are  alfo  eaten  not  only  by  the  common 
people  but  by  the  better  fort.  Wine  is  drank  here 
both  in  fummer  and  winter  cooled  by  ice  or  fnow.  The 
women  affeCt  yellow  hair,  as  the  Roman  ladies  and 
courtezans  formerly  did.  They  alfo  ufe  paint  and 
wadies,  both  for  their  hands  and  faces.  The  day  here 
is  reckoned  from  funfet  to  funfet,  as  the  Athenians 
<1 2  did  of  old. 

Revolution.  Amidll:  the  convulfions  which  agitated  Europe  in 
confequence  of  the  French  revolution,  the  different 
Hates  of  Italy  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  repofe.  Bo¬ 
naparte,  whofe  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  fuccefs 
lias  hitherto  even  exceeded  his  military  talents,  made 
-  a  rapid  conqueft  of  the  whole  of  this  country  3  the 
battles  of  Areola  and  Lodi  are  memorable  for  the  def- 
perate  valour  with  which  they  were  fought,  and  Man¬ 
tua  furrendered  on  the  2d  of  February  1797,  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  The  immediate  coniequence  of 
thefe  fuceeffes  was  the  conqueft  of  the  popifh  terri¬ 
tories,  which  was  not  effeCled  without  the  effufion  of 
much  blood.  Different  changes  and  modifications  were 
made  in  its  political  conftitution  after  thefe  victories, 
and  the  emperor  of  France  was  in  the  iffue  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  A  detail  of  military  and  other  tranfac- 
tions  in  Italy,  in  fo  far  as  they  flood  connected  with 
the  political  fchemes  and  conquefts  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  has  already  been  given  under  the  article 
^  France,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

Prcfent  po-  According  to  Boetticher,  the  prefent  population  of 
pulation.  Italy  including  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ought 
not  to  be  eftimated  at  more  than  13,000,000.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  6,000,000  3  the  central  part  about  3,000,000  ; 
and  the  northern  part  about  4,000,000. 

ITCH,  a  cutaneous  difeafe,  appearing  in  fmall 
watery  puftuies  on  the  (kin  3  commonly  of  a  mild  na¬ 
ture,  though  fom dimes  attended  with  obftinate  and 
dangerous  fymptoms.  See  Medicine  Index. 

IrcH-InfeB.  See  Acarus,  Entomology  Index . 

In  lpeaking  of  the  manner  of  finding  thefe  infefls 
in  the  itch,  Fabricius  obferves,  that  the  failure  of  many 
who  have  fought  for  them  has  been  owing  to  their 
having  expedled  to  meet  with  them  in  the  larger  ve- 
ficles  that  contain  a  yeliowifii  fluid  like  pus  3  in  thefe, 


however,  he  tells  us,  he' has  never  found  them,  but  in  Itca. 
thofe  puftuies  only  which  are  recent,  and  contain  only  H 
a  watery  fluid.  We  mufl  therefore,  he  obferves,  not 
expedl  to  find  them  in  the  fame  proportionate  number  ■  —  —  -  * 
in  patients  who  for  many  months  have  been  afllidted 
with  the  difeafe,  as  in  thofe  in  whom  its  appearance  is 
recent,  and  where  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrifts. 

The  caufe  of  this  difference  with  refpedl  to  the  puftuies, 
he  conjeftures,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  in- 
fed!  after  it  has  depofited  its  eggs. 

A  fmall  tranfparent  veficle  being  found,  a  very  mi¬ 
nute  white  point,  diftindl  from  the  furrounding  fluid, 
may  be  difeovered,  and  very  often  even  without  the 
aftiftance  of  a  glafs  3  this  is  the  infedl,  which  may  be 
ealily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife, 
and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth  may  be  feen  much 
more  diftin&ly,  and  obferved  to  move.  All  this,  we 
muit  remark,  probably  depends  on  optical  deception. 

ITEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

ITHACA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the 
Ionian  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus  3  the  country  of 
Ulyffes,  near  Dulichium,  with  a  town  and  port  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Neius.  According  to  Pliny  it  is 
about  25  miles  in  compafs  3  according  to  Artemidorus 
only  10  3  and  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round. 

It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  Jathaco. 

ITINERARY,  Itinerarium  3  a  journal  or  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diftances  of  places.  The  molt  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  Antojiinus  and 
/Ethic us  ;  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus 
JEthicus  ;  a  Chriftiau  writer,  pofterior  to  the  times  of 
Conftantine.  Another,  called  Hierofolymitanum)  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerufalem,  and  from  Heraclea  through 

Aulona  and  Rome  to  Milan,  under  Conftantine. - 

Itinerarium  denotes  a  day’s  march. 

IT! US  portus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  crux  geo- 
graphorum ,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afeertaining  its 
pofition.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  feveral  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  reafons  advanced 
in  fupport  of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned  by 
Csefar  3  two  without  any  particular  name,  viz.  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  refpedt  to  the  Portus 
I  tins.  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omer,  and  Whitfand, 
have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  feveral  advocates. 

Caffar  gives  two  diilindlive  characters  or  marks  which 
feem  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne  and  Whitfand, 
namely,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  paffage,  and  the  fixa¬ 
tion  between  two  other  ports  3  thereiore  nothing  can 
with  certainty  be  determined  about  the  fixation  of  the 
Portus  Itius. 

1TY  S,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Tereus  king  of 
Thrace,  by  Procne  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens. 

He  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was  about  fix  years 
old,  and  ferved  up  before  his  father.  He  was  changed 
into  a  pheafant,  his  mother  in  to  a  fwallow,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  into  an  owl 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,  or  Hunch-backed  . 

Dog,  a  Mexican  quadruped  fimilar  to  a  dog.  It  is 
as  large  as  a  Maltefan  dog,  the  fkin  of  which  is  varied 
with  white,  tawny,  and  black.  The  charadteriftic  mark 
is  a  great  hunch  which  it  bears  from  its  neck  to  its 
rump.  This  animal  abounds  moft  in  the  kingdom  of 
Michuacan, 


ITZEHOA,, 
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Itzehoa  ITZEHOA,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  ot 
I!  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy 
Juan.  o£  JioHlein.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  is  feated  on  the  river  Stoer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  25. 
N.  Lat.  54  8. 

IV A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compnfitee .  See  BOTANY  Index . 

IVAHAH  is  the  name  of  a  canoe  of  the  South  fea 
iflanders  for  lliort  excurfions  to  fea  :  it  is  wall-fided, 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  different  fizes,  from  72  feet  to 
I  o  :  but  their  breadth  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  ; 
for  thofe  of  ten  feet  are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  thofe 
of  more  than  70  are  fcarcely  two.  The  fighting  ivahah 
is  the  longeft,  with  its  head  and  ftern  confiderably  rai- 
fed.  The  fifhing  ivahahs  are  from  40  feet  long  to  10  ; 
thofe  of  2  ^  feet  and  upwards  occafionally  carry  fail. 
The  travelling  ivahah  is  always  double,  and  furnilhed 
with  a  fmall  neat  lioufe. 

JUAN  DE  Fuca,  a  ftrait  on  the  north-well:  coafl  of 
America,  was  furveyed  by  Captain  Vancouver,  and  the 
entrance  of  which  he  places  in  N.  Lat.  48.  20.  and 
W.  Long.  124.  The  objeCt  of  this  furvey  was  to  dif- 
cover  a  communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and 
North  Atlantic  oceans  ;  but  none  of  the  inlets  or  chan¬ 
nels  in  this  broken  coatl  was  found  to  extend  more  than 
ICO  miles  to  the  eaftwSrd  of  the  entrance  into  the  ftrait. 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  land  forming  the  north 
fide  of  that  ftrait  is  part  of  an  illand,  or  of  an  archipe¬ 
lago,  extending  nearly  ICO  leagues  in  length  from 
foutn-eaft  to  north-weft  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  this  land, 
molt  diftant  from  the  continent,  is  fituated  Nootka 
found.  The  moft  peculiar  circumftance  of  this  navi¬ 
gation  is  the  extreme  depth  of  water,  when  contrafted 
with  the  narrownefs  of  the  channels. 

The  people  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  faid  to  be  well  verfed 
in  the  principles  of  trade,  which  they  carry  on  in  a  very 
fair  and  honourable  manner.  The  commodities  moft 
jprized  by  them  are  copper,  fire-arms,  and  great-coats. 
Their  dreffes,  befides  fkins,  are  a  kind  of  woollen  gar¬ 
ments.  According  to  Vancouver,  the  dogs  belonging 
to  this  tribe  of  Indians  are  numerous,  refembling  thofe 
of  Pomerania,  though  larger  in  general.  The  popula¬ 
tion  even  in  the  greateft  towns  or  villages  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  600,  and  the  fmallpox  is  reckoned  to  be  a  difeafe 
very  fatal  among  them.  Their  method  of  difpoftng  of 
their  dead  is  lingular.  “  Bafkets  (fays  Vancouver) 
were  found  fufpended  on  high  trees,  each  containing  the 
lkeleton  of  a  young  child,  in  fome  of  which  were  alfo 
fmall  fquare  boxes  filled  with  a  kind  of  white  pafte, 
refembling  fuch  as  I  had  feen  the  natives  eat,  fuppofed 
to  be  made  of  the  faranne  root  :  fome  of  thefe  boxes 
were  quite  full ;  others  were  nearly  empty,  eaten  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  mice,  fquirrels,  or  birds.’1 

Juan,  St,  dc  la  Front  era,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near  the  lake  Gu- 
anacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  inhabited  by 
20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tributary  to  Spain. 
It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  produces  a  kind  of  almonds 
that  are  very  delicate.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35.  S.  Lat.  23.  25. 

Jvjn  de  Porto  Rico ,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  Caribbees,  being  TOO  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
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inleriperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  fp rings  Juan, 
and  rivulets.  It  produces  fugar,  rurn,  ginger,  corn,  -- — y— - 
and  fruits;  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  Belides,  there  are  lo  many 
cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
Ikins  alone.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  uncommon 
tro.es,  aiid  there  is  a  little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  commonly  laid  that  the  air  is  healthy  ; 
and  yet  the  earl  ot  Cumberland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  loft  moft  of  his  men  by  ficknefs ;  and  for 
that  reafon  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  fu  jjecl  to  ftorms 
and  hurricanes,  like  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands.  It  lies  to 
the  eaft  of  Hifpaniola,  at  the  dlftance  or  50  miles. 

Jv; in’  de  Porto  Rico ,  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  fe~ 
veral  forts,  and  3  bilhop’a  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
north  coalt  of  the  ifland,  in  W;.  Long,  65.  35.  N.  Lat. 
l8*  3°- 

Juju  Fernandez,  an  ifland  in  the  great  South  fea, 
in  S.  Lat.  33.  40.  and  W.  Long.  78.  30.  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  re  fort  for  the  bucca¬ 
neers  W’ho  annoyed  the  w?eftern  coaft  of  the  Spanilh 
continent.  They  were  led  to  refort  hither  from  the 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nouriftied  ;  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  tranfported 
a  conliderable  number  of  dogs,  which  increaling  great¬ 
ly,  have  almoft  extirpated  the  goats,  who  now  only 
find  fecurity  among  the  fteep  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  inaccefTible  to  their  purfuers.  There 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  times* 
alone  on  this  ifland  for  many  years ;  the  one  a  Muf- 
quito  Indian  ;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  an* 
Englifti  lhip,  which  touched  here  in  about  1710,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  hiftory  of  this 
reclufe,  Daniel  Defoe  is  faid  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe. 

This  ifland  was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  Com¬ 
modore  Anfon’s  [quad. roii  in  1741,  after  having  been 
buffeted  with  tempefb,  and  debilitated  by  an  invete¬ 
rate  fcurvy,  during  a  three  mouths  paffage  round  Cape 
Horn  ;  they  continued  here  three  months ;  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
fcarcely  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  were 
reftored  to  perfect  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many  difficulties 
and  impediments  in  his  paiTage  into  the  South  fea* 
by  the  ftraits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 
ifland  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  his  men  ;  but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Mafahiero. 

But  M.  de  Bougainville  that  fame  year  is  find  to  have 
touched  here  for  reheiliments,  although  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  voyage  the  fact  is  cautioufiy  fuppreffed. 

This  ifland  is  not  quite  15  miles  long  and  about  fix 
broad  ;  its  only  fafe  harbour  is  on  the  nojrth  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  to  abound 
wfith  a  great  variety  of  efculent  vegetables  highly  anti- 
fcorbutic  ;  befides  which,  Commodore  Anfon  fow7ed  a 
variety  of  garden-feeds,  and  planted  the  ftones  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  peaches,  wlic^  he  w’as  many  years 
afterwards  informed  had  thriven  greatly ;  and  now 
doubtlefs  furnifti  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  produ&ions  of  this  fpot.  Vail  ihoals  of  fifli  of 
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Juan  various  kinds  frequent  this  coaft,  particularly  cod  of 
11  a  prodigious  fize  There  are  but  few  birds  here,  and 
Ju  ce *  .  thofe  few  are  of  fpecies  well  known  and  common. 

Juan  Blanco ,  or  White  Jack,  a  Spanifti  name  for  pla- 
tina.  See  Plat  in  a,  Chemistry  Index. 

JUBA,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania.  He 
had  fucceeded  his  father  Hiempfal,  and  he  favoured  the 
caufe  of  Pompey  againft  Julius  Ciefar.  He  defeated 
Curio  whom  Ciefar  had  fent  to  Africa,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Sci- 
pio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at  Thapfus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  his  fubjefls.  He  killed  himfelf 
with  Petreius,  who  had  (hared  his  good  fortune  and 
his  adverfity,  in  the  year  of  Rome  707.  His  king¬ 
dom  became  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Salluft  was 
the  fir  ft  governor. 

Juba  XI.  fon  of  the  former,  wras  led  among  the  cap¬ 
tives  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Coefar.  His 
captivity  was  the  fource  of  the  greateft  honours,  and 
his  application  to  ftudy  procured  him  more  glory  than 
he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  He  gained  the  heart  of  the  Romans  by  the 
courteoufnefs  of  his  manners,  and  Auguftus  rewarded 
his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Antony,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title 
of  king,  and  making  him  matter  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  poiTefled,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723. 
His  popularity  was  fo  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  re¬ 
warded  his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their 
gods.  The  Athenians  raifed  him  a  ftatue,  and  the 
^Ethiopians  wTorfhipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an 
hiftory  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and 
commended  by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only  few  fragments 
remain.  He  alfo  wrote  on  the  hiftory  of  Arabia,  and 
the  antiquities  of  Aflyria,  chiefly  colle&ed  from  Berofus. 
Befides  thefe,  he  compofed  fome  treatifes  upon  the  dra¬ 
ma,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals,  painting, 
grammar,  &c.  now  loft. 

JUBILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 
year^*,  being  that  following  the  revolution  of  feven  weeks 
of  years  ;  at  which  time  all  the  (laves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.  The  ju¬ 
bilees  were  not  regarded  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
— The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew,  jobel ',  which  fignifies  fifty  :  but  this  muft 
be  a  miftake,  for  the  Hebrew  b-r,  jobel  does  not  fig- 
nify  fifty  5  neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  numerical  powers,  make  that  num¬ 
ber  *,  being  1  o,  6,  2,  and  30,  that  is,  48. - Others 

fay,  that  jobel  fignifies  a  ram ,  and  that  the  jubilee  was 
thus  called,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a  ram’s  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
thicket.  Mafms  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  Ju- 
baly  the  firft  inventor  of  mufical  inflruments,  which, 
for  that  reafon,  were  called  by  his  name  ;  whence  the 
words  jobel  2nd  jubilee  came  to  fignify  the  year  of  deli¬ 
verance  and  remiftion,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  the 
found  of  one  of  thofe  inflruments  which  at  firft  was  no 
more  than  the  horn  of  a  ram.  Others  derive  jobel  from 
nrp,  jabal  in  hiphil  Vim,  hobil ,  which  fignifies  to  recal 
or.  return  •,  becaufe  this  year  reftored  all  Haves  to  their 
liberty,  Stc.  The  inftitution  of  tins  fefiival  is  in  Lev. 
xxv.  8,  17. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee  *, 
fome  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty-ninth,  and 


others  that  it  was  every  fiftieth,  year.  The  ground  of  Jubilee, 
the  former  opinion  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  forty-ninth  ~~ 

year  being  of  courfe  a  fabbatical  year,  if  the  jubilee  had 
been  kept  on  the  fiftieth,  the  land  muft  have  had  two 
fabbaths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two  years,  which,  without 
a  miracle,  would  have  produced  a  dearth.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Scripture  exprefsly 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  year,  Lev.  xxv.  10,  11.  And 
befides,  if  the  jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  had  been  the 
fame,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  prohibition 
to  fow,  reap,  &c.  becaufe  this  kind  of  labour  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  law  of  the  fabbatical  year,  Lev.  xxv.  4,  5. 

The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
note  R,  endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  opinions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  firft  month  of 
the  civil  year,  which  was  the  feventh  of  the  ecclefiaftical, 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  either  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  computations  was 
followed.  The  political  defign  of  the  law  of  the  jubi¬ 
lee  was  to  prevent  the  too  great  opprefiions  of  the  poor, 
as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  flavery.  By 
this  means  a  kind  of  equality  was  preferved  through 
all  the  families  of  Ifrael,  and  the  diftin£lion  of  tribes 
was  alfo  preferved,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there 
was  occafion,  on  the  jubilee-year,  to  prove  their  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftors.  It  ferved  alfo, 
like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Luftra  of 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.  The 
jubilee  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 
pel  ftate  and  difpenfation,  deferibed  by  Ifaiah,  lxi.  ver. 

I,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  “  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.” 

Jubilee,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a  grand 
church  folemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  fin- 
ners  j  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  firft  eftablifhedLy  Boniface  VII.  in 
1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  fhould  go  ad  lirnina  apo~ 
folorum ;  and  it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred 
years.  But  the  firft  celebration  brought  in  fuch  ftore 
of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  this  the 
golden  year ;  which  occafioned  Clement  VI.  in  1343, 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Ur¬ 
ban  VI.  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the*  age  of  our  Saviour  ;  and 
Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  14.75,  brought  it  down  to 
every  twenty- five,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  feveial  princes  and 
inonafteries  :  for  inftance3^to  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years ;  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Jubilees  are  now  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himfelf 
have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufuallv  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  pope.  To  be  entitled  to  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  fadings,  alms, 
and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priefts  a  full  power  to  abfolve 
in  all  cafes,  even  thofe'  otherwife  referved  to  the  pope  } 
to  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  plenary  indulgence .  During  the  time  of  ju¬ 
bilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  fufpended. 

One  ofeur  kings,  viz.  Edward  III.  caufcd  his  birth¬ 
day  to  be  obferved  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when  he 
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Jucatan  became  fifty  years  of  age,  In  1362,  but  never  before  or 
after.  This  he  did  by  releafing  prifoners,  pardoning 
all  offences  except  treafon,  making  good  laws,  and 
granting  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when 
feveral  of  their  feafts  fall  on  the  fame  day  :  at  Puy  en 
Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  feaft  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  happens  on  Good-Friday  ;  and  at  Lyons  when 
the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift  concurs  with  the  feaft  of 
Corpus  Chrifti. 

In  1640,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folemn  jubilee  at 
Rome  ;  that  being  the  centennary  or  hundredth  year 
from  their  inftitution  ;  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  ob- 
ferved  in  all  their  houfes  throughout  the  world. 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
New  Spain  in  North  America,  which  is  a  peninfula. 
It  is  over  againft  the  illand  of  Cuba,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  timber,  proper  for  building  fhips  \ 
as  alfo  fugar,  cafiia,  and  Indian  corn.  The  original 
inhabitants  are  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  ufed  by 
the  Spaniards.  Merida  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  a 
fiat  level  country  ;  and  is  very  unhealthy,  which  may 
be  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JUDAH,  the  fourth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Mefifiah, 
died  1636  B.  C. 

Judah  Hakkadofh,  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
-emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 
tells  us,  that  Rabbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  collected 
about  26  years  after  the  definition  of  the  temple,  in 
a  book  which  he  called  the  Mifnia ,  the  conftitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewifh  magiftrates  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  book  was  fhort  and  obfcure,  two 
Babylonifii  rabbis,  Rabbina  and  Afe,  collected  all  the 
interpretations,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Mifnia,  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Baby/onifh  Talmud  or  Getnara  ;  which 
is  preferable  to  the  Jerufalem  Talmud,  compofed  fome 
years  before  by  Rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerufalem.  The 
Mifnia  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhulius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols  folio.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  the 
fame  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  was  of  fmall  extent  compar¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  \  confifting  on¬ 
ly  of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and  Judah  :  its  eaft  boun¬ 
dary,  the  Jordan  ;  the  Mediterranean  its  weft,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Danites,  if  we  except  fome  places  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  Philiftines,  and  others  taken  by  the  kings 
of  Ifrael ;  on  the  fouth,  its  limits  feem  to  have  been 
contra&ed  under  Hadad  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
(1  Kings  xi.  1  4.) 

Tribe  of  Judah,  one  of  the  I  2  divifions  of  Paleftine 
by  tribes  (Jofh.  xv.),  having  Idumea  on  the  fouth, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  alfo  the 
Wildernefs  of  Zin,  Cadefbarnea,  and  the  brook  or  liver 
of  Egypt  j  on  the  eaft,  the  faid  lake  ;  on  the  weft  the 
Mediterranean  j  and  on  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the 
faid  lake  *,  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethfemes, 
Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  fea. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews.,  Judaifm  was  but  a  temporary  difpenfation,  and 
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was  to  give  way,  at  leaft  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at 
the  coming  of  the  Mefiias.  For  a  complete  fyftem  of 
Judaifm,  fee  the  books  of  Mofes.  Judaifm  was  ancient¬ 
ly  divided  into  feveral  fedls  ;  the  principal  whereof  were 
the  Pharifees,  Sadducees,  and  Effenians. 

At  prefent  there  are  two  fedis  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Caraites,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
law  written  by  Mofes  ;  and  the  Rabbinifts,  who  add 
to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud, 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  victories  over  his  enemies, 
at  laft  flain  in  battle,  261  B.  C.  See  ( Hiftory  of  thel 
Jews,  N°  13. 

JuDAS-Tree .  See  Cercis,  Botany  Index, 

JUDE,  St,  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 
fon  of  Jofeph  (Mat.  xiii.  55.)*  He  preached  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea  *,  and  died  in  Berytus 
for  the  confeftion  of  Chrift.  He  wrote  that  epiille 
wrhich  goes  under  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  moft 
of  the  apoftles.  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  re¬ 
proving  the  fuperftition  of  the  Magi. 

Jude,  or  the  General  Epiftle  of  Jude,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament,  written  againft  the  here¬ 
tics,  who,  by  their  diforderly  lives  and  impious  doc¬ 
trines,  corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftians.  St  Jude  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  up  to  their  pafiions,  full  of  vanity,  conducing 
themfelves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fpirit  of 
God. 

JUDEA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  taken  largely,  either 
denotes  all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  thus 
it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hiftory  :  Ptolemy, 
Rutilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  take  it  or 
the  whole  of  Paleftine.  Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  fouth- 
ern  part  is  diftinbt  from  Samaria  and  Galilee  *,  under 
which  notion  it  is  often  taken,  not  only  in  Jofephus, 
but  alfo  in  the  New  Teftament.  It  contained  four 
tribes  ;  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Philiftia  and  Idumea  ;  fo  as  to  be  compri- 
fed  between  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Petraea  on 
the  fouth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  weft,  and  by  the  lake  Afphaltites,  with  part 
of  Jordan,  on  the  eaft.  Jofephus  divides  it  into  II  to- 
parchies  5  Pliny  into  10  ;  by  which  it  has  a  greater 
extent  than  that  juft  mentioned.  See  PALESTINE. 

JUDENBURG,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  capital  of 
Upper  Syria,  with  a  handfome  caftle  \  the  public 
buildings  with  the  fquare  are  very  magnificent.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Meur.  E.  Long.  15.  2D.  N.  Lat. 
47.  20. 

JUDEX,  Matthew,  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  *,  but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the 
exercife  of  his  miniftry  from  party-feuds.  He  wTrote 
feveral  w’orks,  and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magiftrate  of  the  lawr,  appointed 
to  hear  caufes,  to  explain  the  law’s,  and  to  pafs  fen- 
tence. 

Judges,  ill  Jewifh  antiquity,  certain  fupreme  ma¬ 
giftrates  who  governed  the  Ifraelites  from  the  time  of 
Jofh  11  a  till  the  reign  of  Saul.  Thefe  judges  refembled 
the  Athenian  archons  cr  Roman  dilators.  The  dig¬ 
nity 
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Judges,  nity  of  judge  was  for  life,  but  not  always  in  uninter- 
Judge orient,  rupted  fucccflion.  God  himfelf,  by  fome  exprefs  de- 
claration  of  his  will,  regularly  appointed  the  judges: 
But  the  Ifraelites  did  not  always  wait  for  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  fometimes  chofe  themfelves  a  judge  in  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  the  judges  extended  to  af¬ 
fairs  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  prote&ors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes  ; 
but  they  could  make  no  laws,  nor  impofe  any  new  bur¬ 
dens  upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re¬ 
tinue,  unlefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it ; 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  confiffed  in  voluntary 
prefents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the 
death  of  Joffiua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul, 
being  a  fpace  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,  for  ordinary  affairs,  civil  and  religious, 
were  appointed  by  Mofes  in  every  city  to  terminate 
differences ;  in  affairs  of  greater  confequence,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  were  referred  to  the  priefts  of  Aaron’s  family, 
and  the  judge  of  the  people  or  prince  at  that  time 
eftablifhed.  Mofes  like  wife  fet  up  two  courts  in  all 
the  cities,  one  confiding  of  pried s  and  Levites,  to  de¬ 
termine  points  concerning  the  law  and  religion  ;  the 
other  confifting  of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  civil 
matters. 

Book  of  Judges,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teffa- 
ment,  fo  called  from  its  relating  the  ftate  of  the  If¬ 
raelites  under  the  adminiftration  of  many  illuffrious 
perfons  who  were  called  judges,  from  being  both  the  ci¬ 
vil  and  military  governors  of  the  people,  and  who  were 
.raifed  up  by  God  upon  fpecial  occafions,  after  the  death 
of  Joffiua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king.  In  the 
time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  feveral  remark¬ 
able  occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  which  fprung  up  after  the  death  of  Joffiua  ;  and 
gives  us  a  ffiort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven  to¬ 
wards  this  people,  fometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  others  feverely  chaffifing  them  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 


SelcB  Judges  ( Judices  feletti),  in  Antiquity,  were 
perfons  funmoned  by  the  pnetor  to  give  their  verdift 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regularly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  25  years  of  age.  The  Sortitio 
Judicum,  or  impannelling  the  jury,  w’as  the  office  of 
the  Judex  ^uefionis,  and  was  performed  after  both 
parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to 
reje£l  or  challenge  whom  they  pleafed,  others  being 
fubftituted  in  their  room.  'The  number  of  the  Judices 
fele&i  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  fworn, 
took  their  places  in  the  fubfellia,  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGEMENT,  among  logicians,  a  faculty  or  ra¬ 
ther  aft  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  compares  its  i- 
deas,  and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
See  Metaphysics  ;  and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgement,  in  Law ,  is  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgements  are  of  four  forts.  Firft,  where  the  fafts  are 
confeffed  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court  ;  as  in  cafe  of  judgement  upon  demurrer :  fe- 
condly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  fads  difputed  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  judgement  on  ver¬ 
dict  ;  thirdly,  where  both  the  faft  and  the  law  arifing 
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thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant  ;  which  is  the  Judgement, 
cafe  of  judgements  by  corfejjion  or  default ;  or,  laftly,  v 
where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  fad,  or 
law,  or  both,  are  infufficient  to  fupport  his  adion, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecution  ; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  judgements  upon  a  nonjuit  or  re¬ 
traxit. 

The  judgement,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but 
the  determination  and  fentence  of  the  law .  It  is  the 
conclufion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from 
the  premiffes  of  law  and  fad,  which  ftands  thus  :  A- 
gainft  him  who  hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law  :  but  A  hath  roJe  over  my  corn  ; 
therefore  I  (hall  recover  damages  againft  A.  If  the 
major  propofition  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law  : 
if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  iffue  of  fad  :  but  if  both  be 
confeffed  or  determined  to  be  right,  the  conclufion 
or  judgement  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow.  Which 
judgement  or  conclufion  depends  not  therefore  on  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and 
invariable  principles  of  jufiice.  The  judgement,  in 
fhort,  is  jhe  remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  the  redrefs 
of  injuries  ;  and  the  fuit  or  adion  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  adminiffering  it.  What  that  remedy  may  be, 
is  indeed  the  refult  of  deliberation  and  ffudy  to  point 
out;  and  therefore  the  ftyle  of  the  judgement  is,  net 
that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgement  might  appear  to  be  their  own  ;  but,  “  it  is 
confidered,”  confderaluin  ef  per  curiam,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  poffeffion, 
and  the  like:  which  implies  that  the  judgement  is  none 
of  their  own  ;  but  the  ad  of  law,  pronounced  and  de¬ 
clared  by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry. 

See  Black/l.  Comnient .  iii.  396. 

Judgement,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  ftage  of 
profecution,  after  trial  and  CONVICTION  are  paff,  in 
fuch  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  as  are  cither  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

For  when,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  JURY"  have 
brought  in  their  VERDICT  guilty  in  the  prefence  of  the 
prifoner  ;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  foon  after,  afked  by  the  court,  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  offer  why  judgement  fliould  not  be  awarded 
agninft  him  ?  And  in  cafe  the  defendant  be  found  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  mifdemeanor  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and 
does  ufually,  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared),  a  capias  is  awarded  and  iffued,  to  bring 
him  in  to  receive  his  judgement ;  and  if  he  abfeonds,  he 
may  be  profecuted  even  to  outlawry.  But  whenever  he 
appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  con- 
vision,  he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraign¬ 
ment,  offer  any  exceptions  to  the  indi&ment,  in  arrejl 
or  ffay  of  judgement:  as  for  want  of  fufficient  certainty 
in  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon,  the  time,  the  place, 
or  the  offence.  And  if  the  obje&ions  be  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  fhall  be  fet  afide;  but  the  party  may 
be  indited  again.  And  we  may  take  notice,  1.  That 
none  of  the  ffatutes  of  jeofails,  for  amendment  of  er¬ 
rors,  extend  to  indidlments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cafes ;  and  therefore  a  dcfe£iive  indi&ment  is  not  aided 
by  a  verdict,  as  defe&ive  pleadings  in  civil  cafes  are. 

2.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  ffri&nefs  has  at  all  Blarifi 
times  been  obferved,  in  every  point  of  an  indi£lment.  Cmmcnt . 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  “  that  this  ftrift- 
3  D  nefs 
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Judgement. nefs  Is  grown  to  be  a  blemifh  and  inconvenience  in  the 
v  J  ]aw,  and  the  administration  thereof :  for  that  more  of¬ 
fenders  efcape  by  the  over  eafy  ear  given  to  excep¬ 
tions  in  indi&ments,  than  by  their  own  innocence  ; 
and  many  times  grofs  murders,  burglaries,  robberies, 
and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences,  remain  un- 
punifhed  by  thefe  unfeemly  niceties  :  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  fhame  of  the  government,  to  the 
encouragement  of  villany,  and  to  the  difhonour  of 
God.”  And  yet,  notwithftanding  this  laudable  zeal, 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly  excel¬ 
lent  judge. 

A  pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  arreft  of  judge¬ 
ment  :  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here  as  when  pleaded  upon  ARRAIGNMENT  \  viz.  the 
faving  the  ATTAINDER,  and,  of  courfe,  the  CORRUP¬ 
TION  of  blood  :  which  nothing  can  reftore  but  parlia¬ 
ment,  when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fentence. 
And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath 
^  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as  foon 

as  poflible.  See  Pardon. 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked 
among  the  motions  in  arreft  of  judgement.  See  Benefit 
tfi  Clergy, 

If  all  thefe  refources  fail,  the  court  muff  pronounce 
that  judgement  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  thefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  confift  generally  in  being  hang¬ 
ed  by  the  neck  till  dead  j  though  in  very  atrocious 
crimes  other  circumftances  of  terror,  pain,  or  difgrace, 
are  fuperadded:  as,  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  being 
dravvn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high 
treafon  affe&ing  the  king’s  perfon  or  government,  em- 
bowelling  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering  j  and  in 
murder,  a  public  diffe£lion.  And  in  cafe  of  any 
treafon  committed  by  a  female,  the  judgement  is,  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Englifli  nation 
has  authorized,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an  almofl  general 
mitigation  of  fuch  parts  of  thefe  judgements,  as  favour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fledge  or  hurdle  being  ufually 
allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn  ; 
and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe  acciden¬ 
tal  or  by  negligence)  of  any  performs  being  embowel  - 
led  or  burned,  till  previously  deprived  of  fenfation  by 
ftrangling.  Some  punifhments  confift  in  exile  or  ba- 
nifhment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or  tranfpor- 
tation  beyond  the  feas :  others,  in  lofs  of  liberty, 
by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprisonment.  Some  ex¬ 
tend  to  confifcation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  move¬ 
ables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life;  others 
induce  a  difability  of  holding  offices  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like.  Some,  though 
rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or  difmembering,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  hand  or  ears  :  others  fix.  a  lafting  ftigma 
on\he  offender,  by  flitting  the  noftrils  or.  bran  ding  in 
the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  Ha¬ 
ted  cr  diferetionary  fines :  and,  laflly,  there  are  others 
that  confift  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  moft 
of  them  are  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  corporeal 
pain  *,  and  thefe  are  infixed  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes 
as  either  arife  from  indigence,  or  render  even  opu¬ 
lence  difgraceful.  Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in 
the  houfe  of  correction,  the  pillory,  the  ftocks,  and  the 
ducking-ftool.  e 

Difgufting  as  this  catalogue  may  feem,  it  will  afford 


pleafure  to  a  Britifh  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Bri- Judgement 
tifh  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  (hocking  apparatus  of  .  H 
death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes  Ju 
of  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  lawr,  that  the  na¬ 
ture,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
punifhment  is  ascertained  for  every  offence  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  left  in  the  breaft  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  -a 
jury,  to  alter  that  judgement  which  the  law  has  be¬ 
forehand  ordained  for  every  fubjeCt  alike,  without  re- 
fpeCt  of  perfons.  For  if  judgements  w^ere  to  be  the 
private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be 
(laves  to  their  magiftrates  ,  and  would  live  in  Society, 
without  knowing  exaClly  the  conditions  and  obliga¬ 
tions  which  it  lays  them  under.  And,  befides,  as 
this  prevents  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand  ;  fa,  on 
the  other,  it  Hides  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga¬ 
tion,  with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himfelf  if 
his  punifhment  depended  on  the  humour  and  diferetion 
of  the  court.  Whereas,  where  an  eftabliilied  penalty 
is  annexed  to  crimes,  the  criminal  may  read  their 
certain  confequence  in  that  law,  which  ought  to  be 
the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his 
actions. 

Judgement  of  God \  See  Judicium  Dei . 

JUDICATURE,  the  quality  or  profeflion  of  thofe 
who  adminifter  juftice. 

Judicature  is  alfo  ufed  to  Signify  the  extent  of  the 
jurifditlion  of  the  judge,  and  the  court  wherein  he 
fits  to  render  juftice. 

JUDICIA  centum  vir  alt  A,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
wTere  trials  before  the  Centumviri ,  to  whom  the  pnztor 
committed  the  decifion  of  certain  matters  of  inferior 
nature,  like  our  juftices  of  peace  at  the  quarter  fef- 
fions.  During  the  judicia  centumviralia ,  a  fpear  was 
ftuck  up  in  the  forum,  to  Signify  that  the  court  was  fit¬ 
ting. 

JUDICIUM  CALUMNI7E,  was  an  a£Iion  brought 
againft  the  plaintiff'  for  falfe  accufation.  The  punifh¬ 
ment,  upon  convi&ion,  was  inufiio  fronds ,  or  branding 
in  the  forehead.  See  Inustio. 

Judicium  Dei ,  Judgement  of  Gody  was  a  term  anci¬ 
ently  applied  to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  Secret  crimes  j 
as  thofe  by  arms,  and  Single  combat  and  the  ordeals, 
or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red-hot  plough  ill  ares,  by  plun¬ 
ging  the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold 
w?ater  $  in  hopes  God  would  work  a  miracle,  rather 
than  Suffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perifh.  Si  fiipcr  de¬ 
fender  e  non  poffit,  judicio  Dei  fcil,  aqua  vel  ferro,  fit  er et 
de  eojufiitia. — Thefe  cuftoms  w*ere  a  long  time  kept  up 
even  among  Chriftians  ;  and  they  are  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome 
nations.  See  Battel,  Ordeal,  &c. — Trials  of  this 
fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches  in  prefence  of  the 
bifhops,  priefts,  and  Secular  judges ,  after  three  days 
faffing,  confeflion,  communion,  and  many  adjurations 
and  ceremonies  deferibed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

Judicium  Barium  denotes  a  trial  by  a  man’s  equals, 
i.  e.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  commoners  by  com- 
monsi  In  magna  charta  it  is  more  than  once  infilled 
on  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  efpeci- 
ally  by  chap.  29.  that  no  freeman  Shall  be  hurt  in  ei¬ 
ther  his  perfon  or  property,  niji  per  legale  judicium  pa- 
rium  Juorum  vel  per  legem  teirce.  And  this  was  even 
efleemed  in  all  countries  a  privilege  of  the  higheft  and 
rtoft  beneficial  nature. 

Judicium 
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Judicium  Falfi ,  was  an  a&ion  which  lay  againft:  the 
judges  for  corruption  or  unjuft  proceedings. 

Judicium  Pr&varicationis ,  was  an  adion  brought 
againft  the  profecutor,  after  the  criminal  was  acquit¬ 
ted,  for  fup  prefling  the  evidence  of,  or  extenuating  his 
guilt,  rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to 
light* 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  that  ftgnal  victory  over  the  French  in  j  706, 
called  the  battle  of  Ramillies .  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gete,  13  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Louvain;  and  16  north  of 
Namur. 

IVEACH,  the  name  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  and  provice  of  Ulfter.  They 
are  diilinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower  Iveach,  and  the 
former  h  by  much  the  largeft  barony  in  that  county. 
The  name  of  Iveach ,  or  Hij  Veach ,  is  faid  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  Achaius ,  in  Irifh  called  Eachach,  grand-father 
to  King  Coalbpaig ,  as  much  as  to  fay  “  the  territory 
of  Eachach for  hy,  in  the  Irifh  language,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  adjeCcive,  denoting  not  only  the  heads  and  founders 
of  families,  but  alfo  the  territories  poffeffed  by  them. 
Iveach  (including  both  baronies)  was  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  Magennis' s  country ,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
was  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Magennis,  efteemed  to 
have  been  one  of  th®  moft  polite  of  all  the  natives  in 
thofe  parts.  Through  part  of  this  barony  runs  a  chain 
of  mountains  confiderably  high,  known  by  the  name  of 
Iveach  mountains , 

IUERNQS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in  the 
fouth-weft  of  Ireland.  Now  Dunkeram ,  (Camden)  ; 
called  Donehyne  by  the  natives,  fituated  on  the  river 
Maire,  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

Iuernus,  or  Iernus  (Ptolemy),  a  river  in  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Ireland.  Now  called  the  Maire,  or  Kenmare , 
running  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

IVES,  St,  a  fea-port  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  which  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  fiihermen,  for  the  taking  of  pilchards. 
By  this  trade,  and  that  of  Cornifh  dates,  it  has  thriven 
greatly,  and  20  or  30  fail  of  {hips  now  belong  to  it.  It 
is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  &c. 
and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is  a 
handfome  fpacious  church,  and  a  grammar-fehool,  which 
was  founded  by  Charles  I. 

Ives,  St,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  in  Huntingdon- 
fliire,  64  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  fine  ftone  bridge 
over  the  Oufc,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a  mint,  and 
was  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters.  Great  part  of  it 
was  burnt  down  fome  years  ago,  but  it  was  rebuilt. 
Here  is  a  very  good  market  on  Monday  for  fatted  cat¬ 
tle  brought  from  the  north  ;  and  there  are  two  fairs  in 
the  year.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  farm  before 
he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Cambridge. 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquare  of  120 
Roman  feet;  its  proportion  to  the  Englifh  acre  being 
as  10.000  to  16.097. 

JUGGLERS,  a  kind  of  people  whofe  profeftion  has 
not  been  often  deemed  either  refpeCfable  or  ufeful. 
Yet  Profeffor  Beckmann  defends  them,  and  pleads  a- 
bly  the  caufe  of  the  praCtifers  of  legerdemain,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  Inventions,  including 
rope-dancers,  and  fuch  as  exhibit  feats  of  uncommon 
ftrength.  He  places  all  thefe  under  the  general  deno¬ 


mination  of  jugglers ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
every  ufeful  employment  is  full,  he  contends  that  there 
would  not  l^e  room  on  the  earth  for  all  its  prefent  in¬ 
habitants,  did  not  fome  of  them  praCtife  the  art  of 
juggling. 

“  Thefe  arts,  he  obferves,  are  not  unprofitable,  for 
they  afford  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  thofe  who  prac- 
tife  them,  which  they  ufually  fpend  upon  the  fpot,  and 
this  he  confiders  as  a  good  reafon  why  their  ftay  in  a 
place  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion 
that  if  the  arts  of  juggling  ferved  no  other  end  than 
to  amufe  the  moft  ignorant  of  our  citizens,  it  is  proper 
that  they  fhould  be  encouraged,  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  more  expenfive  deceptions  of  an 
opera.  They  convey  inftruCtion  in  the  moft  acceptable 
manner,  and  ferve  as  an  antidote  to  fuperftition.  We 
fcarcely  think,  however,  that  it  is  innocent  to  entice 
the  labouring  poor,  by  ufelefs  deceptions,  to  part  with 
their  hard-earned  pittance  to  idle  vagabonds,  whofe  life 
cannot  be  comfortable,  which  is  paffed  amidft  feenes  of 
the  moft  grovelling  diftipation. 

Juggling  is  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity.  The 
deception  of  breathing  out  flames  was  praCtifed  by 
fome  of  the  (laves  in  Sicily  about  150  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  It  is,  however, 
praCtifed  in  modern  times  with  much  greater  dexterity. 
The  ancients  made  ufe  of  naphtha,  a  liquid  mineral 
oil,  which  kindles  when  it  only  approaches  a  flame. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  the  Great  was  afi 
tonifhed  and  delighted  with  the  fecret  effeCts  of  naph¬ 
tha,  which  were  exhibited  to  him  at  Ecbatana.  Won¬ 
der  has  been  excited  in  modern  times  by  perfons  who 
could  walk  over  burning  coals  or  red-hot  iron,  which 
is  eafily  done  by  rendering  the  fkin  of  the  feet  callous 
and  infenfible,  fo  that  the  nerves  under  it  are  fecured 
from  injury.  We  are  told  by  Beckmann,  that  the 
Hi rpi,  who  dwelt  near  Rome,  jumped  through  burn¬ 
ing  coals  ;  that  women  were  accuftomed  to  walk  over 
burning  coals  at  Caftabala,  near  the  temple  dedicated 
to  Diana  ;  that  the  exhibition  of  balls  and  cups  is  of¬ 
ten  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  ;  and  that 
the  various  feats  of  horfemanfhip  exhibited  in  our  cir- 
cufes  paffed,  in  the  1 5th  century,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Byzantine  court,  and  thence  over  all  Europe. 

JUG  LANS,  the  walnut,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polyandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Amentacece.  See 
Botany  Index. 

JUGORA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Mufcovy,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has  the 
title  of  a  duchy  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  Tartars, 
who  are  very  favage,  and  much  of  the  fame  difpofition 
with  the  Samoiedes. 

JUGULAR,  among  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  certain 
veins  and  glands  of  the  neck.  See  Anatomy. 

.TUGULARES,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  is  the  name 
of  an  order  or  divifioh  of  fifh,  the  general  character  of 
which  is,  that  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before  the  pec¬ 
toral.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

JUGUM,  ah  humiliating  mode  of  puniftiment  in- 
Aided  by  the  victorious  Romans  upon  their  vanquiftied 
enemies.  It  was  thus  :  They  fet  up  two  fpears,  and  lay¬ 
ing  a  third  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  they  order¬ 
ed  thofe  who  had  furrendered  themfelves  to  pafs  under 
this  ignominious  ereCtion,  without  arms  or  belts.  None 
3  D  2  fuffered 
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Jugurtha  fuffered  this  difgrace  of  paflin gfub  jugo  but  fuch  as  had 
,  !l  been  obliged  to  furrender. 

l  Ju“e-  ■  JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Manaffahal 
the  brother  of  Micipfa.  Micipfa  and  Manaftahal  were 
the  fons  of  Mafiniffa  king  of  Numidia.  Micipfa,  who 
had  inherited  his  father’s  kingdom,  educated  his  ne¬ 
phew  with  his  two  fons  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal  ;  but 
as  he  faw  that  the  former  was  of  an  afpiring  difpofi- 
tion,  he  fent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aftift- 
ance  of  Scipio,  who  was  befieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lofe  a  youth  whofe  ambition  feemed  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  fruftrated  ; 
Jugurtha  (bowed  himfelf  brave  and  a£Hve,  and  he  en¬ 
deared  himfelf  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipfa  ap¬ 
pointed  him  fuccelTor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
fons  y  but  the  kindnefs  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
children.  Jugurtha  deftroyed  Hiempfal,  and  ftripped 
Adherbal  of  his  poffeftions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Rome  for  fafety.  The  Romans  liftened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal  *,  but  Jugurtha’s 
gold  prevailed  among  the  fenators,  and  the  fuppliant 
monarch,  forfaken  in  his  diftrefs,  periilied  by  the  fnares 
of  his  enemy.  Ctecilius  Metellus  was  at  laft  fent 
againft  Jugurtha  •,  and  his  firmnefs  and  fuccefs  foon  re¬ 
duced  the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among 
his  favage  neighbours  for  fupport.  Marius  and  Sylla 
fucceeded  Metellus,  and  fought  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Jugurtha  was  at  laft  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  aftiftance  j  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla  106  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  He  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.  He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  pri- 
fon,  where  he  died  fix  days  after  of  hunger. 

I  VIC  A,  or  Yvica,  the  name  of  an  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean.  See  Yvica. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li¬ 
quors  of  animals.  See  Anatomy,  Blood,  Plants, 
Sap,  &c. 

The  juices  of  feveral  plants  are  expreffed  to  obtain 
their  effential  falts,  and  for  feveral  medicinal  purpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  prepa¬ 
ration,  or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extra&s.  The 
general  method  of  extracting  thefe  juices  is,  by  pound¬ 
ing  the  plant  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting 
it  into  a  prefs.  Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green 
liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we 
fhall  foon  obferve.  The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
extracted  with  equal  eafe.  Some  plants,  even  when 
frefh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  muft  be  added 
while  they  are  pounded,  otherwife  fcarcely  any  juice 
would  be  obtained  by  expreflion.  Other  plants  which 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  juice,  furnifh  by 
expreflion  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  becaufe  they  con¬ 
tain  alfo  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo 
vifcid  that  it  cannot  flow.  Water  muft  alfo  be  added 
to  thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.  The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of  their  principles,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  foluble  in  water  •,  fuch  as  the  fapona- 
ceous  extractive  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faccharine  fubltances  ;  all 
which  are'  diffolved  in  the  water  of  the  vegetation  of 
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the  plants.  Befides  all  thefe  matters,  the  juice  con-  Juice, 
tains  fome  part  of  the  refinous  fubftance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almoft  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  refinous  nature.  Thefe  two  latter  fubftances,  not 
being  foluble  in  water,  are  only  interpofed  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  diffolved  in  the 
juice,  and  confequently  diflurb  its  tranfnarency. 

They  neverthelefs  adhere  together  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  fo  ftrongly  in  moft  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  by  filtration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe  juices 
are  to  be  clarified,  fome  previous  preparations  mud: 
be  ufed  by  wThich  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated. 

Juices  which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucilaginous,  are 
fpontaneoully  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  The 
juices  of  moft  antifcorbutic  plants  abounding  in  faline 
volatile  principles,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  mere¬ 
ly  by  immerfion  in  boiling  water  j  and  as  they  may  be 
contained  in  clofe  bottles,  while  they  are  thus  heated 
in  a  water  bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  in  which 
their  medicinal  qualities  chiefly  confifl,  may  thus  be 
preferved.  Fermentation  is  alfo  an  effe&ual  method  of 
clarifying  juices  which  are  fufceptible  of  it  ;  for  all  li¬ 
quors  which  have  fermented,  clarify  fpontaneoully  af¬ 
ter  fermentation.  But  this  method  is  not  ufed  to  cla¬ 
rify  juices,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  on¬ 
ly  an  imperfeft  fermentation,  and  becaufe  the  qualities 
of  moft  of  them  are  injured  by  that  procefs.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  clarification  moft  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  for  thofe  juices  which  contain  much 
mucilage,  is  boiling  wTith  the  white  of  an  egg.  This 
matter,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  in 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 
with  and  coagulate  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it 
from  the  juice  in  form  of  feum,  together  with  the 
greateft  part  of  the  refinous  and  earthy  matters  which 
difturb  its  tranfparency.  And  as  any  of  thefe  refi¬ 
nous  matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  are  no  longer  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  feparated  by 
filtration. 

The  juices,  efpecially  before  they  are  clarified,  con¬ 
tain  almoft  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf  j 
becaufe  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extra&ed, 
no  decompofition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as 
to  its  nature,  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  plant.  The 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparated  from 
the  groffer  oily,  earthy,  and  refinous  parts,  which 
compofe  the  folid  matter  that  remains  under  the  prefs. 

Thefe  juices,  when  well  prepared,  have  therefore  the 
fame  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  They  muft  evidently  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much  as  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  extra&ed  differ  from  each 
other  in  thofe  refpe&s. 

Moft  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wounds,  or  naturally  run  out  *,  though  what 
is  called  naturally  running  out ,  is  generally  the  effeft  of 
a  wound  in  the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome 
other  internal  caufe.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  plant 
yield  different  juices.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfe 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of 
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a  different  appearance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the  root  of 
the  cow-parfnep  is  of  a  brimftone  colour  j  but  in  the 
(talk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which  readily 
break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
fmell  of  opium,  yields  the  greateft  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  Britifh  plant.  When  the  ftalk  is  wound¬ 
ed  with  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  out  readily  like  a  thick 
cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  \  but  if  thefe  wounds 
are  made  --.t  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  the  juice  that  flows 
out  ofViem  is  dafhed  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream 
had  been  fprinkled  over  with  a  few  drops  of  red  wane. 
Sonic  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens  j  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin  whey  fwims  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  part  of  this  feparated  matter  .is 
eafily  preffed  out  from  the  curd  by  fqueezing  between, 
the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain  white  ,  and 
oi*  warning  with  water  it  becomes  like  rags.  The 
purple  whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour) 
foon  dries  into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled 
between  the  fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  white  curd  being  dried  and  kept  for  fome  time, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  (Inning 
furface  like  refin,  and  is  inflammable  j  taking  fire  at  a 
candle,  and  burning  all  away  with  a  itrong  flame.  The 
fame  thick  part  being  held  over  a  gentle  heat,  will 
draw  out  into  tough  long  threads,  melting  like  wax. 
The  purple  cake  made  from  the  whey  is  quite  different 
from  this  5  and  when  held  to  a  candle  fcarce  flames  at 
all,  but  burns  to  a  black  cpal.  The  whole  virtue  of 
the  plant  feems  alfo  to  confifl  in  this  thin  part  of  its 
juice:  for  the  coagulum  or  curd,  though  looking  like 
wax  or  refin,  has  no  tafle  at  all  j  whereas  the  purple 
cake  made  from  the  ferum  is  extremely  bitter,  and  cf 
a  tafte  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the 
throat  wort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thefe 
are  all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  feparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  deferibed.  But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univerfal  j  for 
there  are  many  plants  which  yield  the  like  milky 
juices  without  any  feparation  enfuing  upon  their  ex- 
travafation.  The  white  juice  of  the  fonchus  never  fe¬ 
parates,  but  dries  into  an  uniform  cake  :  the  common 
red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  with  a  milky  juice  }  and 
the  heads  or  capfules  of  feed  bleed  not  lefs  freely  than 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  fhell  or  other  fmall 
veffcl,  foon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  dries  into  a  cake  which  feems  refinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  it.  The  tragopogon,  or 
gontVbeard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  milky 
juice  *,  it  is  at  firft  white,  but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  and  more  red,  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a  dufky  red.  It  never  feparates,  but 
dries  together  into  one  cake  *,  and  is  oily  and  refinous, 
but  of  an  inlipid  tafle.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds 
freely  a  white  juice  *,  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  ftalks 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  (harp 
tafte  5  and  as  many  of  the  purging  plants  are  of  this 
clals,  it  would  be  worth  trying  whether  this  milk  is 
net  purgative. 


Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others  J 
which  bleed  from  plants,  are  white  like  milk  $  but 
there  are  fome  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  ;  it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  foon 
dries  into  a  hard  cake,  without  any  whey  feparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  feed- 
veffels  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy  ) 
it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  without  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  flicks  to  the  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne¬ 
ver  become  harder  than  foft  wax  if  dried  in  the  fliade  ; 
but  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like 
refin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
pleafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yel- 
lowifti  juice  on  being  wounded  5  and  this  will  not  har¬ 
den  at  all,  but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  Hill  be  foft 
and  clammy,  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
relin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  thefe, 
are  thofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  thefe  remain 
liquid  a  long  time,  and  r..re  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  aftiftance  of  heat  \  the  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  themfelves,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of 
the  juice  of  rhubarb  leaves  foon  hardens  \  and  is  after¬ 
wards  fbluble  in  common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put 
into  the  fiame  of  a  candle.  The  clufters  of  the  com¬ 
mon  honeyfuckle  are  full  of  a  liquid  gum.  This  they 
frequently  throw7  out,  and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs  of  the 
ros  foils  are  all  terminated  by  large  bladders  of  a  thin 
watery  fluid.  This  is  alfo  a  liquid  gum  ;  it  flicks  to 
the  fingers,  draw7s  out  into  long  threads,  and  ftards  the 
force  of  the  fun  all  day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe 
dew7 -drops  there  is  a  fmall  red  bladder,  which  Hands 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  purple  juice  which  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  it. 

The  pinguicula,  or  butterwort,  has  alfo  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  folis. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  maiiifeftly  of  an 
oily  nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  flippery, 
and  do  not  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

If  the  flalk  of  elecampane  be  wounded,  there  flows 
out  an  oily  juice  fwimming  upon  a  w7atery  one.  The 
ftalks  of  the  hemlock  alfo  afford  a  fimilar  oily  liquor 
fwimming  upon  the  other  5  and  in  like  manner  the 
white  mullein,  the  berries  of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper, 
dog-berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound¬ 
ed,  (how  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.  Some 
of  thefe  oily  juices,  however,  harden  into  a  kind  of 
refin.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a  juice  very  abundantly*, 
and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purple-berried  juniper  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gum¬ 
my.  If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in 
March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greafy  matter 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  w7hich,  taken  up  between  the 
fingers,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  flicking,  but  melts 
i?i  handling  into  a  fort  of  oil,  wdiich  in  procefs  of 
time  hardens  and  crufts  upon  the  w’ounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  fugar.  It  burns  with  a  lading  flame,  and 
fmells  very  ftrong.  The  tops  of  the  w7ild  lettuce,  and 
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Jujubes  tlie  leaves  growing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a 
,1.1  magnifying  glafs,  (how  a  great  number  of  fmall  blad- 
<  ders  or  drops  of  an  oily  juice  of  a  brownifh  colour, 
hardening  into  a  kind  of  refin  *,  they  are  eafily  wiped 
off  when  of  any  fize,  and  are  truly  an  oily  juice  a 
little  hardened.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  fine  blue 
flour  or  powder,  called  the  bloom,  upon  the  furface  of 
our  common  plums,  is  no  other  than  fuch  an  oily 
juice  exudating  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and 
hardening  into  a  fort  of  refin. 

JUJUBES,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a ,  the  name  of  a 
fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin¬ 
naeus  makes  a  fpecies  of  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  general  ingredient  in 
pefloral  deco&ions  ;  but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre- 
fcription,  or  to  be  met  with  in  our  (hops, 

JUL,  or  .Tol,  a  Gothic  word  fignifying  a  “  fump- 
tuous  treat  $”  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious 
fefiival  firft  among  the  heathens  and  afterwards  among 
Chrillians.  By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Christmas  ; 
which  is  dill  known  under  the  name  of  lul,  or  Tool, 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden;  nay,  even 
in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuarius  by  the  Saxons  was  fiyled  Giuli,  i.  e.  “  the  Fes¬ 
tival.”  As  this  feall  had  originally  been  dedicated  by 
our  heathen  anceftors  to  the  fun,  their  fupreme  deity  ; 
fo  the  Chriftians,  for  the  purpole  of  engaging  the  minds 
of  their  Ethnic  (gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it  fhould 
be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Chrifl  :  and 
thus  it  has  been  through  ages  a  feaft  of  joy  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  We  are  indebted  to  Procopius  for  the 
firft  account  of  this  feaft. 

JULEP,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  medicine  compofed  of 
fome  proper  liquor  and  a  fyrup  or  fugar,  of  extempo¬ 
raneous  preparation,  without  deco&ion.  See  Materia 
Medica  Index. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  ftyled  the 
Jlpojlate ,  becaufe  he  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion 
before  he  afcended  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly 
embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  abolifti  Chri- 
ftianity.  He  made  no  ufe  of  violence,  however,  for 
this  purpofe  \  for  he  knew  that  violent  meafures  had 
always  rendered  it  more  flouriftung  :  he  therefore  be¬ 
haved  with  a  polite  mildnefs  to  the  Chriftians ;  recall¬ 
ed  all  who  had  been  banifhed  on  account  of  religion 
under  the  reign  of  Conftantius  ;  and  undertook  to  per¬ 
vert  them  by  hi$  cardies,  and  by  temporal  advantages 
and  mortifications  covered  over  by  artful  pretences ; 
but  he  forbade  Chriftians  to  plead  before  courts  of 
juftice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments-  He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature  ;  well  know¬ 
ing  the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  au¬ 
thors  in  their  attacks  upon  Paganifm  and  irreligion. 
Though  he  on  all  occafions  (bowed  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  always  called  Gali¬ 
leans,  yet  he  was  fenfible  ©f  the  advantage  they  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  virtue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners  : 
and  therefore  inceffantly  propofed  their  example  to  the 
Pagan  priefts.  At  laft,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employments 
to  the  mod  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chriftians,  when  the 
cities  in  moft  of  the  provinces  were  filled  with  tumults 
and  feditions,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  death : 


Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian's  apologias,  that  fuUan. 
the  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians  furniihed  fufficient  pie-  ^v— 
tence  for  moft  of  his  proceedings  againft  them,  and 
the  animofities  among  themfelves  furniihed  him  with 
the  means  ;  that  they  were  continually  prone  to  fedi- 
tion,  and  made  a  merit  of  iiifulting  the  public  worftiip  ; 
and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  lcruple  of  declaring, 
that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  enga¬ 
ging  in  an  open  rebellion.  Hiltorians  mention,  that 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falfehood  of  our  Lord’s 
predidion  with  refpeft  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  refolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 
about  300  years  after  its  definition  by  Titus  :  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfe&ly  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefus  Chrift  ;  for  the 
Jews,  who  had  affembled  from  all  parts  to  Jerufalem, 
digging  the  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burft  forth  and 
confumed  the  workmen*.  However,  the  Jews,  who*  See  y*. 
were  obftinately  bent  on  accomplishing  that  work 
made  (everal  attempts  *,  but  it  is  faid,  that  all  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  perilhed  by  thefe 
flames,  which  at  laft  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
with  the  Perfians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound  ;  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  “  Thou 
Galilean  haft  conquered.”  But  notwithftanding  this 
popular  report,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difeo- 
vered  a  different  difpofition  *,  and  employed  his  laft  mo¬ 
ments  in  converfing  with  Maximus  the  philofopher 
on  the  dignity  of  the  foul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  3  2.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign 
and  exploits,  fee  (Hi/lory  of)  Constantinople,  N°  7. 

33 — 66.^  ’ 

No  prince  was  ever  more  differently  reprefented  by 
different  authors  *,  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  true  judgement  of  his  real  chara&er.  It  mult, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  libe¬ 
ral,  temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  juftice  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  apoftatifed  to  Paga¬ 
nifm  ;  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and 
was,  in  fat,  a  perfecutor,  though  not  of  the  moft  fan- 
guinary  clafs.  We  have  feveral  of  his  difeourfes  or  ora¬ 
tions  ;  fome  of  his  letters ;  a  treatife  intitled  Mifopogon , 
which  is  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  ;  and 
fome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  elegant  ftyle.  They 
were  publifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Father  Petuu  in 
1630  in  quarto  *,  and  of  which  Spanheimius  gave  a  fine 
edition  in  folio  in  1696.  His  moft  famous  work  was 
that  compofed  again!!  the  Chriftians,  of  which  there  are 
fome  fragments  in  Cyril's  refutation  of  it. 

Julian  Period,  in  Chronology,  a  period  fo  called,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Its  principal  advantage  lies  here,  that  the  fame 
years  of  the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indition,  of 
which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to  confift  by  Jofeph  Sca- 
liger  in  1580,  belonging  to  any  year  of  this  period, 
will  never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  expiration  of 
7980  years.  There  is  taken  for  the  firft  year  of  this 
period  that  which  hath  the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  fun, 
the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the  firft  of  the 
indi&ion  cycle,  and  fo  reckoning  on. 

The  firft  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  is  always,  in  our 
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fyftems  of  chronology,  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  pe¬ 
riod. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given 
year  of  Chrift  anfwers  to:  To  the  given  year  cf  Chrift 
add  4713,  becaufe  fo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  D.  I  ;  and  the  fum  gives  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
given,  to  find  w  hat  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  thereto :  From 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  fubtra£f  4713,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  year  fought. 

Julian,  S'/,  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  of  Patagonia,  in 
South  America,  where  (hips  ufually  touch  that  are 
bound  to  the  South  feas.  S.  Lat.  48.  15. 

JULIERS,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  feated  between  the  rivers  Maefe  and  Rhine, 
and  bounded  by  Pruflian  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
by  the  ele&orate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  by  the  ele&o- 
rate  of  Cologne  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Netherlands  cn 
the  weft.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30  broad  j 
and  is  a  very  plentiful  country,  abounding  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  fine  meadows,  and  is  well  fupplied  with 
wmocl  •,  but  it  is  moft  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of 
horfes,  and  woad  for  dyeing,  which  is  gathered  here 
in  abundance.  The  chief  towns  are  Juliers,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Duren,  Munfter-Eifel,  Bedbur,  Wefin- 
burgb,  and  Lafteren.  It  is  fubjeSl  to  the  eleSfor  Pa¬ 
latine,  with  the  confent  of  the  kings  of  Pruftia  and 
Poland. 

Juliers,  a  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in 
Weftphalia  $  fome  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Csefar  or  Julia  Agrippina  \  but  this  is  much  quel- 
tioned  by  others,  becaufe  it  is  not  mentioned  before 
Antoninus’s  Itinerary  and  Theodofius’s  Table?.  The 
town  is  fmall  but  well  fortified,  and  neatly  built  \  the 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  broad  and  regular. 
The  citadel  is  large  and  very  ftrong,  containing  a  pr- 
lace  of  the  ancient  dukes,  and  a  fpacious  piazza.  In 
the  fuburbs  there  is  a  monaftery  of  Carthufians,  nobly 
endowed  by  feveral  dukes  of  Juliers.  The  towm  is  but 
poorly  inhabited,  though  they  have  a  fine  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactory  in  this  country,  and  likewife  another  of  linen. 
It  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Naflau  in  1610,  and 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1622.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Roer,  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

JULIO  romano.  See  Romano. 

JULIUS  c/esar.  See  Ctesar. 

Julius  II.  Julian  de  la  Rovere,  pope,  remarkable  for 
his  warlike  difpofition,  and  his  political  negociations  : 
by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  league  wfith  him  again  ft  the  republic  of  Venice, 
called  the  league  of  Cambray ,  figned  in  1508.  The 
Venetians  having  purchafed  peace  by  the  ceftion  of  part 
Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms  againft  Louis  XII. 
king  of  France,  and  appeared  in  pei  fon  armed  cap-a- 
pee,  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola  ;  which  place  he  took 
by  aflault  in  151 1.  But  proceeding  to  excommunicate 
Lowis,  the  king  wdfely  turned  his  own  weapons  againft 
him,  by  calling  a  general  council  at  Pifa  :  at  which 
the  pope  refufing  to  appear,  w’as  declared  to  be  fufpend- 
ed  from  the  holy  fee  ;  and  Loui%  in  his  turn,  excom¬ 
municated  the  pope,  who  died  foon  after  in  1512.  He 
built  the  famous  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was 
a  patron  of  the  polite  arts. 


June. 


Julius  Vicus ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  Julius  Vu 
Nemetes  in  Gallia  Belgica  ;  fi mated  between  the  Tres  Clls 
Tabernae  and  Novicmagus.  Now  Germerjheitn ,  a  town 
of  tie  Lowrer  Palatinate,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  u 
E.  Long.  8.  jj.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

Julius  Pollux .  See  Pollux. 

1ULUS,  a  fon  of  Afcanius,  born  in  Lavinium.  In 
the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  AEneas  Sylvius, 
the  fon  of  Aeneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 

He  was,  however,  made  chief  prieft. 

Iulus,  a  genus  of  infeSls  of  the  order  aptera.  See' 
Entomology  Index . 

JULY,  the  feventh  month  of  the  year  j  during 
wdiich  the  fun  enters  the  lign  Leo.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  Julius ,  the  furname  of  C.  Caefar 
the  dictator,  who  was  born  in  it.  Mark  Antony  firft: 
gave  this  month  the  name  July ,  which  before  was  call¬ 
ed  ^uintiliusy  as  being  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  in 
the  old  Roman  kalendar  eftablifhedby  Romulus,  which 
began  in  the  month  of  March.  For  the  fame  reafon, 

Auguft  was  called  Sextilis ;  and  September,  OSlober, 
November,  and  December,  ftill  retain  the  name  of  their 
firft  rank. 


^uce fequitar ,  numero  turba  notata  fuo .  OviD.  Faft. 


On  the  19th  day  of  this  month  the  dog-days  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  begin  ;  wdien,  according  to 
Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four, 
dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  increafed  and  irritated,  arid  all 
animals  decline  and  languilh. 

July -Flowers,  See  Dianthus,  Botany  Index . 

JUM1EGE,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Caux,  with  a  celebrated  Benedi&ine 
abbey.  It  is  feated  oil  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

JUNCI  LAPIDEI,  the  name  given  by  old  authors  to 
a  fpecies  of  coral,  of  the  tubularia  kind,  and  compofed 
of  a  congeries  of  fmall  tubules.  See  Tubularia,  Hel¬ 
minthology  Index,  _ 

JUNCTURE,  any  joint  or  clofing  of  two  bodies. 
See  Joint. 

Juncture,  in  Oratory ,  is  a  part  of  compofition, 
particularly  recommended  by  Quintilian,  and  denotes 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  confo- 
nants,  and  fyllables,  in  the  connexion  of  words,  with 
regard  to  their  found,  as  will  render  the  pronunciation 
moft  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  beft  promote  the  harmony 
of  the  fentence.  Thus  the  coalition  of  two  vowTels, 
occafioning  a  hollow  and  obfeure  found,  and  like¬ 
wife  of  fome  confonants,  rendering  it  harfh  and  rough, 
ftiould  be  avoided  :  nor  fhould  the  fame  fyllable  be 
repeated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words,  becaufe 
the  found  becomes  hereby  harfh  and  unpleafant. — 
The  following  verfe  in  Virgil’s  iTlneid  is  an  example  of 
juncture. 

Arm  a  virumque  cano,  Trojee  qui  primus  ab  oris . 

JUNCUS,  the  RUSH,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  hexandria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  5th  order,  Tripetaloidece,  See  Botany 
Index,  •» 

JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  fun  enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.  The  word  comes 

from . 


J  U  N  [4. 

Jungerman-ffom  the  Latin  Junius ,  which  fome  derive  a  Junone . 
™a  Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  Fofii ,  makes  the  goddefs  fay, 

Ju^us-  Junius  a  nojiro  nomine  nomen  hcibet . 

Others  rather  derive  it  a  junioribus ,  this  being  for  young 
people  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old  ones. 

Junius  eft  juvenum  ;  quifuit  ante  fenum . 

Jn  this  month  is  the  furnmer  folftice. 

J UNGERM  ANNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  algae,  and  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

JUNGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
neba  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

JUNIPERUS,  the  juniper  tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  51ft  order,  Conferee. 
See  Botany  Index . 

JUNIUS,  Adrian,  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  in  Hoorn  in  Hol¬ 
land  in  1 51 1.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  pradlifed  phyfic  with  reputation  in  England,  where, 
among  other  works,  he  compofed  a  Greek  and  Latin 
s  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  6500  words  ;  an 
Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with 
King  Philip  of  Spain  •  and  xlnimadverfa  et  de  Coma 
Commentarius ,  which  is  the  moil  applauded  of  all  his 
works.  He  died  in  1575. 

Junius,  Francis ,  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
w^as  born  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyons.  Bartholomew  Ancau, 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  in  that  city,  gave  him 
excellent  inftru&ions  with  regard  to  the  right  method 
of  Itudying.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  proof 
again!!  all  temptations  to  lewdnefs  *,  but  a  libertine  fo 
far  overpowered  him  by  his  fbpliiltry,  that  he  made 
him  an  atheift  :  however,  he  foon  returned  to  his  firft 
faith  *,  and,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had 
no  averiion  to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  lefs 
than  four  times.  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  Henry  IV.  ;  and  at  laft  was  invited  to  Leyden  to 
be  profelTor  of  divinity  ;  which  employment  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  honour,  till  he  was  fnatched  away  by  the 
plague  in  1602.  Du  Pin  fa^s,  he  was  a  learned  and 
judicious  critic.  He  wrote,  in  conjun&ion  with  Em¬ 
manuel  Tremellius,  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Bible.  He  alfo  publifhed  Commentaries  on  a 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  many  other 
works,  all  in  Latin. 

Junius,  Francis ,  or  Francis  du  Jon ,  the  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589.  He  at 
hill  defigned  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  military  life  ;  but 
after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609,  he  applied  himfelf 
entirely  to  ftudy.  He  came  to  England  in  1620,  and 
lived  30  years  in  the  earl  of  Arundel’s  family.  He  was 
greatly  edeemed  not  only  for  his  profound  erudition, 
but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  his  manners  ;  and  was  fo  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  the  ifudy  of  the  northern  languages, 
that,  being  informed  there  were  fome  villages  in  Frief- 
land  where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Saxons  w  as  pre- 
ferved,  he  went  and  lived  two  years  in  that  country. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1675  ?  and  a^ter  fpenc^nR  a 
year  at  Oxford,  retired  to  Windfor,  in  order  to  viiit 
Yoflius,  at  whofe  houfe  he  died  in  1677.  ^  he  univer¬ 

sity  of  Oxford,  to  which  lie  bequeathed  his  manuferipts, 
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ere&ed  a  very  handfome  monument  to  his  memory.  He  Junk 
wrote,  1.  De  Pi  dura  Veto  rum,  which  is  admired  by  all 
the  learned  ;  the  bed  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Rotterdam  Jlincn*ha> 
in  1694.  He  publiflied  the  fame  work  at  London  in  v 
Englilh.  2.  An  explication  of  the  old  Gothic  manu¬ 
script,  called  the  Silver  one,  becaufe  the  four  Gofpels 
are  there  written  in  filver  Gothic  letters  ;  this  v/as  pub- 
lilhed  with  notes  by  Thomas  Marcfchal  or  Marilial. 

3.  A  large  commentary  on  the  Harmony  of  the  four 
Gofpels  by  Tatian,  which  is  dill  in  manuiciipt.  4.  A 
Glollary  in  five  languages,  in  which  he  explains  the 
origin  of  the  Northern  languages  ;  publiflied  at  Gxfoid 
in  1745,  in  folio,  by  Mr  Edward  Lee. 

JUNK,  in  fea  language,  a  name  given  to  any  rem¬ 
nants  or  pieces  of  old  cable,  which  is  ufually  cut  into 
fmail  portions,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  points,  matts, 
gafkew,  fennit,  Sec. 

JUNO,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  was  the  After  and  wi fe  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  kingdoms  and  riches  ;  and 
alio  flyled  the  queen  of  heaven  :  fhe  prefided  over  mar¬ 
riage  and  childbirth,  and  was  reprelented  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  married  Jupiter  ;  but  was 
not  the  mod  coniplaiiant  wife  :  for  according  to  Homer, 
that  god  w'as  fometimes  obliged  to  make  ufe  ol  all  bis 
authority  to  keep  her  in  due  fubjedlion  5  and  the  fan.e 
author  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  into  a  confpiracy 
againfl  him,  he  punifhed  her  by  fufpending  her  in  the 
air  with  two  anvils  fadened  to  her  feet,  and  golden 
manacles  on  her  hands,  while  all  the  other  deities  look¬ 
ed  on  without  a  poftibility  of  helping  her.  However, 
her  jealoufy  made  her  frequently  find  opportunities  of 
interrupting  her  hufhand  in  the  courfe  of  his  amours  ; 
and  prompted  her  to  punifh  with  unrelenting  fury  Eu- 
ropa,  Semele,  Io,  Latona,  and  the  red  of  his  miftref- 
fes.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived  without  any 
commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  revenge,  conceived 
''Vulcan  by  the  w’ind,  Mars  by  touching  a  flow'er  point¬ 
ed  out  to  her  by  the  goddefs  Flora,  and  Hebe  by  eating 
greedily  of  lettuces. 

Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  preferved  great  date  : 
her  ufual  attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Call  or, 

Pollux,  and  14  nymphs;  but  her  mod  faithful  attend¬ 
ant  wras  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow'.  Homer 
deferibes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precious  dones, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was 
drawn  by  horfes  with  reins  of  gold.  But  die  is  more 
commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  repre- 
fented  in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  feated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  feeptre  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top. 

This  datue  was  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Some  mythologids  iuppofe  that  Juno  fignifies  the 
air  :  others,  that  die  w7as  the  Egyptian  Ids ;  who 
being  repre  ented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diflin£t 
deities. 

JUNONALIA,  a  feflival  obferved  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  Juno.  It  was  indituted  on  account  of 
certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  matrons.  In  the  folemnitv  two  white  cow's 
were  led  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  the  city 
through  the  gate  called  Carmentalis ,  and  two  images  of 
Juno,  made  of  cyprefs,  were  Korne  in  proceflion.  Then 
marched  27  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  tinging  a 
hymn  to  the  goddefs^  then  came  the  decemviri,  crowd¬ 
ed 
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